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PROVINCIAL GAZETTEERS 
OF INDIA 


CENJRAL PROVINCES 

* 

Central Ffoviucea.— A rrovince under a Chtef Contmis- Gtnerii 
fiioner^ or I..ucal Adminisirationt situated in the centre of ilie 
peninsula, and comprising a latf^c portion of the broad belt ^inuUaiL 
of hill and plateau country which separates the plains of 
Hindustan from the Oeccan ^ The Province Iks bciween 
i?° 4^' and 24* 27^ and between 75* and S4* 2^' E* 

Its shape from north-west to southeast appro^ifimates to that 
of a rectangle^ broader at the lover tium at the upper ej^tremity- 
The e^itreiTie length from north to south is 500 miles and 
the breadth from east to west also about 500 niikSf w'hile tlie 
area 15 tijiaSi square miks,, of which 81^095 arc British 
territorj' and the retnamder held by Feudatory chiefs. Tiie 
Province is bounded on the north and jioith-west by the 
Central India States, and along a small strip ofSaugor District 
by the U niied Provinces; on the w'est by the States of Bhopil 
iind Indore, and liy the Khindesh District of^omBay; cm tlie 
south by lierar, the Domlnloris, and large saminJJri 

cslales of Ebe Madras Presidency; and on die east by the last^ 
and by the Tributary Statc^i of Bcngab The Ccntml Provinces 
are thus enclosed on neatly every side by Native Slates, and 
are cut off gcographicany from other Pritisk Provinces. 

The Province niay be divided from north-ii'est to south'^isi N^rer^l 

{Uirtxlatl:L 

^ Sme* Octab«f I, l^oj, l^crAr hui l>e™ arfitiiniitjcreil the Chief 
ConunlisloEijcr of the C«£lrfll pTevinee^ But wheic the ^ 

itjiEcd; tbu article Utata of tbc CcaLral ProTiiKct wrthoof Bciir. 
la 1905 ihe gjtHirr part of Si^ni^fll]^ar DLtirict, segctlwr •mifh iht h-*t 
Fcwlitory SCtlel of Binnr^, BuhSIdloU ^ofipur, PeUiA, an4 KidhinrTr, were 
traqjjfnrd to Bcn^l, while t^e fin: Kcodalofy StiScS ftf Chifig 
KoncL, Udalpor, ilid JaihFUr wm IranifeTred from Bmeftl lo the 

Ccotril frorbcH^ Tlie vtadslio of »r« «nd populuflM have h«ii P!rl^eltd 
to show Ihr rffcct of tbnw Itanifm Wt the oUirr stalirtjci coalabod La 
Uali article aie for Che ai |lic CcnUiJ tYOrtneca lU it Stood ia 
before the traitsJefi, 

. ® * 
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into thrc« Iracis of upland, alteriviiing with *'^£ P'*"” 

couniiy. In ihc north-west the Disiiicts of Sougor ^ 
lie on the Vtndhyan or MSlwi pkieau, the ^ 

which rises almost sheer from the wlley (rf the Karbac^ 
genemi elei'ation of this plateau vines from i,S» ‘J 
feet. 1 'he highest part is that immediately ovcrbingmE the 
Narbada, and the gencml slope is to the north, tt fire 
of this aitia being tributaries of the Jumna ard Gang^. ^ 
surface of the country is undulating, and bnAcn by freque 
low hills covered with a growth of poor and Stunt 
Another division insists of the long and ^now val ey ^ ^ 

Narliudil, walled in by the Vindhyttn indtSatpuri hills to the 
north and southland extending for a length of al»iit *w mil« 
from Tubbulpore to KandiS. with an average width of twenty 
miles. The valley is situated to the south of the river, and is 
formed of deep alluvial deposits of extreme richness, excellently 
suited to the Eniwtli of wheat. Lofty*and spreading 
trees Stud the plain ; and its surface is scoured by the 
and rapid streams which, pouring down from the Sitipurt Hills 
during the rainy season, have cut for themselves a pa^ge to 
the Narbada through the soft soil. South of the v^ley the 
SaipuiA range or third division stretches across the Province, 

in the shape of a large triangle, its ba^ v^h^tk 

tending for loo miles from Amarltantali to the SileKltrl hills 
in Balaghat, and -its sides running westward for about 4 CO 
miles, and gradually approaching each other till they tcrtnniatfi 
in two parallel ridges which bound on either side the narrow 
valley of the Tlfifi ri ver in Ni mlr. The greater part consists of 
an elevated plateau, in some parts merely a rugged mass of 
hills hurled together by volcanic action, in others a succession 
of bare stony ridges and narrow fertile valleys, in which the 
soil has been deposited by drainage. Steep slopes lead up to 
the summit of the plateau from the pbiit country on the north 
and south, which are tmveracd in all directions by narrow deep 
ravines, hollowed out by the action of the streams and rivers, 
and covered throughout their extent with forest. The general 
hlevaiion of the pbteau is s,cioo feel, but several of the peaJts 
rise to 3,500 and a few to more than 4,000 feet The SfttpurHs 
form the watershed of the plains lying north and south of 
them: and some of the more important rivers of the I'rovince, 
the Narlradl, Tapii, VVardhl, and Waingangl, rise in these 
hills. / Extending along the southern and eastern faces of the 
Saipuri range lies the fourth geographical division, the plain 
of Nagpur, Chhattfsgurh, and Sambalpur. It is broken in two 
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ptat<is by^strips of hilly coynliy which run froni the Sitpurt&a 
in the north to the ranges enclosing it on the south, fl.nd is 
thus divii^ into three Irncis presenting some dissimiliiT 
features, /^^hc Nilgpur plain drained by the WardbE and 
Wainganga conLiins towards the west the shallow btack soil 
in which antomn crops like cotton and the large milled 
whicli do not require e?tceS5ive moisture, can be successfully 
cultivated* This area^ mainly compmed Ln the valley of the 
^Vardhi rtver^ is the great cotton-growing tract ctf the Province, 
and at present the most wealthy. 'Phe eastern half of the 
Nagpur plain, situated in the valley of ihe ^VoirLgangjt, 
possesses a heavier i^nfoll and is niainly a ricC'growLng tract. 
Its distinctive feature ii marked by the numerous tanks which 
have been ccmstnicted for the Irrigation of rice, and which 
have mused it to receive the name of the * lake country * of 
N^gpur^ To the east of the Ndgpur plain, separated from it 
by a bolt of hilly couiitry, U<s the great plain of Chhattfsgarb^ 
compriiiing the open country of Raipur and Bilispur Dislrict\ 
and farming the upper basin of the Mahlnadr rivet. The 
MahJLnadl Hows through the southern portion of the plair^ 
skirting the hills which border it to the south, while its 
great tribuLaiy the SeonAth brings to it the dfuinage of Jaipur. 
Ahstig the north the Sltpur^ range overlooks the low country, 
the sujface of which is an eKpanse of small embanked rice- 
holds, sometimes fifty to an acre, sepamted by ridged of 
uncuhivaibte gravel. Except for these undulations the level of 
the plain is generalty unbroken ; and over large ar^ there arc 
few trees other tlian the mongo groves adjbining the fncto 
important of the frequent clusters of mud-ruofed hots which 
form a Chhattisgarh village. Tq the cast of Chhattisgarh lies 
the plain which forms the middle basin of the MahJnadr, 
comprising Samba] pur DLstrict and the Slates of Sotipur, 
and KaJ^lhandl h South of these level tiactj lies another 
expanse of hill and plateau, comprised in the estate 

of Chlnda and the Chhaitfsigarh DUision, and ihc Bastar and 
K anker Feudatory chiefships, nearly touching the Sitpurls 
m the north, and running south and east tilljn KllAhandt 
it merges inio the Eastern Ghats. This vaiit area, coveiing about 
t4>opo square niilc^ the grcaler part of which is dense forest 
with'preciplious mountain^ anti ravines, which formcTly rendered 
It ]'m|iervjc]U5 to Hindu invasion or immigmlion, producing 
only gn bekted stretcher of cultivable land the poorest rains 

* Ttli mv^ ounprEfelngT SambAlpnr DiUrIcf nad five ■dlauLiag FcDdAtOiy 
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crop®, and sparsely peopled by primitive Cmn^ end «jiher forest 
tribes, was probably until a eotnpamiively short time ago the 
wildest and least known part of the whole i«ninsula* In rec^t 
years it has been opened up in all directions by good 
constructed under Government supervision from the funds ot 


the estates through which they pass. , 

With the exception of the small Vmdhyan plateau, the nv^ 
of which flow north to Hindustin. and the nattow vulley of the 
Tlpti in Nimir, practically the whole of the Central ProvmcM 
lies in the catchment basin of three rivers, the Narbada, the 
Godavari, and the MahinadL The GodS-nari itself, however, 
only skirts the south-western border of»Chanda District for 
a short distance; and it is to its tribut^es, the Prdnhita, formed 
by the junction of the Wards and Wainganga, and the Indrivaii 
and other rivets from Bastar, that the important position of 
this river tn the drainage system of the Province is due. Of 
the tivera ^ larger proportion of tthoSe course ties in the 
Province, the Narbada. Mohinadl, Waidhi, and tVaingaiigi 
are the chief, all of these having a length of some hundreds of 
miles within its limits- They resemble each other in tl^t 
their sources and the greater part of their catchment basins lie 
ai i c|?iiiiiderabk devalion above the sea; and owing to the 
rapid fall of level, they have cut for themselves deep beds 
many feet below the surface of the country which they dmin. 
In the rainy season-they become swift totrenta ; but when dry 
weather sets in they rapidly dwindle to a chain of stagnant 
pools conijfctcd by an insignificant Btreamlci trickling over 
of rock tif meandering through broad vinste* of saml. 

Though the scenery is on too small a scale to compare in 
sublimity with that of the Himatayas, it is on the other hand 
05 far removed from the monotony of the plains of Hindustin. 
The rtcufring cantrast of woodland and tillage and the 
alternation of bill and valley, wood and river, cannot but be 
grateful to eyes fatigued by the sameness of dusty Indian 
plains- In the Karbadd valley during the pleasant winter 
months the eye may range over miles of green com land, 
broken by low black boundary ridges or twisting fciotpaths. 
The horizon is bounded On either side by hiil ranges which 
seem to rise abruptly from the plain; but on coming nearer 
to them, the heavy green of their slopes is found to be divided 
from the softer hues of the young wheat by broad belts of 
gravelly «m1 , carpeted with short sward and dotied with noble 
trees, recalling the appearance of an English park. On the 
Sdtpurds, the high and abrupt hills, clothed from summit to 
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base fort.si+ and seamed by the d«p nmirses of the 
streams, up which the rtMds twist and turn* disclosing to the 
tTavcIEcr here and there a glimpse of the cultivated plain 
stretching far beneath him^ and the pkteau with its iolling 
sicppcs of ha^h alternating wnth tittle valle^is culth'atcd like 
gardens, present a variety of scenery not less aliractivc. But 
e^tcept at one period Of the year the velvety freshne^ of an 
English laiidscape is wanting. During the hot montliiS, the 
plains lying baked and scorched by the dry heat are as lifdess 
as a moor under a black frost. Even in the winter* though the 
wheat-growing irar;]ts retain their freshness of appearancCp the 
rice-helds quickly harden into an expanse of bore yellow 
stubble. But with the breaking of the monsoon all is changed^ 

'J’hu abundant growth of vegetation, in an atmosphere like 
a hothouifie* is so tapid as almost to be imagined percejHlble ^ 
and the new foliage, clothed in the softest tints of green and 
glittering with ratn-drdjis, covers the whole surface of a country 
which a month earlier seemed little better than an arid deserts 
Xor Is the aspect less beautiful in September* when, from oome 
such poLtii Its the hill overlooking che MahfLnadi at Sarnbalpur* 
can be seen miles of continuous fields b^ivy with irrigated 
rice, the ripening cars of dark green or light yellow clunging 
in hue with the passing shadows of the clouds, while in the 
background wooded hills covered with darker coloured foliage 
fringe the horizon, and in the cleat atmosplicru of ibis season 
appear to be less, than half their real distance away. 

The tortuous gorge of white marble through which the Reiig^ 
Narbada winds wiih a deep silent course if now well-known 
to Indian tourists, but many spots hidden away in comers 
of little-travelled Districts are as well worthy of a visit. At 
Amarkantak, where the eastern hills reach their culminating 
point in a country so rugged and difficult that until Afiy years 
□go scarcely a single European traveller bad visited it* the 
sources of the sacred Narbada arc guarded by a liiile cokwiy 
of priesu who have reared their temples amid the solitary 
fore-^ls; westwards the caves and wild gorges of the MohJdeo 
hills arc sanctirpcd and mode the goal of pilgrims, as the scene 
where Siva formerly made himself manifest to his worshippers. 

'J'he group of temples at Muktagiri in BctQk though oeleeied by 
Fergusson as a type of ^oin archiiecturc^ owe iheir rejuitation 
rather to their picturesque position in a wooded valley at the 
foot of a waterfall* than to any special degree of ait or tasic 
displayed in their corurtruttiott. And many similar insunces 
could be given* 
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S CE^Vm^l PJ^OF/A^c^s 

The six geologicAl formations occurring in the Centn] 
Frovinccs may be ammgcel in the folilowing order: AHuviunip 
the lieccan irapt the Gondwina systemp ll^e Vindhjnn system, 
the Transition sysicm, and the Gneissic system. The i^llley 
of the NarbadS from Jubbulpore to Harda is a gr^t aUuviai 
dat, chiefly composed of a atirT reddish^ yellowsh^ or brorimish 
clay^ with intcroakted bands of sand and gntveL The thicknEsa 
of the clay seldom exceeds too feelp but a boring made near 
Giidiir^iia attained a depth of 491 without reaching the 
base of the idlusTal deposits. The deposits have yielded fossils 
consisting of shells and the bones of both extinct and existing 
animalSp such as the elepbantp rhinoceros^ and hippcapotanius, 
'i'he only trace of man hitherto found in them consists of 
a chipped stone scraper or hatchet made of Vindhyan quartKiiCi 
unearthed eight miles north of Gidarw5ra. 

The basaltic or volcanic rocks known as the Deccan trap 
cover a large area in the Central '■Provinces^ occupying 
the greater portion of the Distiicts of Saugor^ Jubbulpore* 
MandlSp Seontp Chbindwlra, hrimflr, Kagpurp and Wardha, 
They are horizontally stratiried; and between layers of the 
igneous rQck+ sedimentary beds containing numerous fresh¬ 
water fossils are found, showing that between the successive 
lava-flows sufficient epochs of time elapsed to allow life to 
a|ipe^ again on the surhiec. The region covered by the 
volcanic rocks conj^isis usually of undulating plains^ divided 
from each otlier by flat-topped ranges of hills* The hill-sides 
are marked by conspicuous lenacesp due to the outcrop of the 
harder basaltic sftaia^ Of of those beds which Inrst resist the 
disintegrating influences of ex|X»sureH Distinguishing features 
of the trap area are the prevalence of long grass and the 
paucity of large trees, and the circumstance that almost all 
bushes and trees arc deciduous. The black cotton soil found 
throughout this tract is believed to have been formed by the 
denudation of basalt rock, combined with the dcpoi^it of 
vegetable matter. 

The Gondwina system corresponds to the mariiie older and 
middle mesozoiCp and perhaps the upjier palaeozoic formations 
of other countriesH and is chiefly composed of sandstones and 
shales, which appear to have been deposited in fresh water 
and probably by rivers. As a general rule* these rcncks ocxiupy 
baain-shaped depressions in the older tomaiiom, which semt- 
limts correspond to the existing river valleys. Reniainis of 
animals are rare, and the few which have hitherto been found 

* Frqjn a ivotc bf fttr. Bm« of the Sewy* 
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l>clc>ng chiefly to the lower vertebrate classes reptiles, 
flUfiphibiaiTiii ajKi fishes. Plant lemains ate more cocninon, and 
evidence of several successive floras has been detected. 'J'he 
maig HTEis of Gondwana rocks in the Central Provinces are 
in the Sltpur^ range, in the basin of the Godivari in N^gpuT, 

AVardhlij and Ch^Lirda Districts, and in the Bilaspuf Mamliidarii 
and some of the Feudatory Stales. 1 ’hc formation h divided 
into the Upper and I^wer Condi<^nas,accotdiiig to the cliaiacter 
of the fossils found in them; and each of these is further 
subdivided into groups, several of which eccur in the Central 
Provinces, but cannot be separately desciribed* The sandstone 
of the Pachniarhl hills belongs to the MahAdeo group of 
Upper Gondwlnas. The rocks cemsist chiefly of beds of 
ccxif.^e sandstone and conglomerate, marked v^-ith ferruginous 
bonds and attaining a Ihicknes^t of lo.ooo feet^ 'nie sandstones 
form high ranges of htlb and often wither into vertical scarps 
of great heightt makiBg conspicuous cUds in the forest^ and 
contrasting ?>trpngly with the black precipices uf the Deccan 
trap> and the rounded utegular masses of the more granitoid 
mciamorphic rocloi. Scarcely any fossils have been found in 
these rocks- To the GondwHna forraation also belongs the 
Barakar group of the Dimuda series, which furnishes the coal 
found in Kofba^ the Tawl valley, ^tchpilm, and the t/sirdhl 
valley. 

Next In point of ^e is the Vindhyan syics, which consists The 
pnncipatly of sandstones, shales, and iimcstoncs, and is divided 
into the Upper and l^owcr Vindhyani The Up|icr Vindhyan 
rocks in Saugor and I^tnrA are composed bar<T red masses 
of sandstone, with alternations of shale. There is only one 
important band of timestfsne. Extensive stretches of Ijower 
\'indhyan rocks occur in Raipur, Bili-spur, and Bastar; lhe>‘ 
are composed of quartzitic sandstone, superiinposed by blue 
or pmple limestone and shale. Tlie Vindhyan rocks have not 
yielded any authenticated fossiEs, but it is improbable that 
their deposition was anterior to the e.\istence of life. 

The transition or sub-metamorphic formation w believed Triri^ttwi 
to be somewhat earlier than the Lower VindhyonSt Rocks 
belonging to thbe syatem^ consisting of quartzite, homsione 
breccia, and limcstorte, occur in the western portion of 
Hoshanglbad near Hundia ai>d on the Moran river. Ijow hilh 
of cherty limestone and breccia ore aUo seen in Karsinghpur, 
and some strata are exposed in jubbulpore. Transition rcx:ks 
underlying the surface strata cover a large area in the Districts 
of Mandla, Bhandira, Bilaghiit, Raipur, and Billspun 
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HneUfic Clneishic or metamorphsc rocks^ ihe otdesi known fornyition, 
cftver large poitions of ihe plateau Districtep and in fric Nagpur 
and ChhattTsgarh plains underlie ihe more recent formations. 
ikHAHT*. AVhere not under cuUivadonj the Central Provinces ore 
characterized bj^ it deciduou,*^ sometimes scrubby for^t, often 
mi:Ted wtth beav7 woody climbers^ In the extreme sblith^st 
is a belt of moist evergreen forest. Teak iTfclonaU 
found over most of the areo^ whiEe saJ {S^r^a 
appears in the western Districts. S^J (Tena^nii/fti 
and ifiJjnU {JVerarar/us Afarsufinm) are the trees next in ini- 
|>ortaiice. The principal bambM is sfrt^iujn 

rhe or ebony Indian redwiXkd 

QTsatm-wood {CAhrcj^'/m Sufi^rima)j 
s/tisAam or rosewood SisM), and Atimtir {Gmeitna 

ar^fva} yidd omanienial timbers. Tun or red cedar (Gn/jr/a 
TfHffta) is found wild and is also cultivated, Sondal-woocl 
{Stintd^um a/^urff) is not indigenoits but one or tw^o small 
plantations has^e been started in Gnvcmnient forest, llie 
or cotton-tree mula^arimisf) is common, the 

cotton surrounding the seeds being used to stuff iiuilts and 
cuJSihionBw Ifie ii^rrJ C^^u/a) yields the myra- 

holams of comracioe, x\mong trees ootispicuous for their 
beauiifiiL dowers may be naentioned the Efsftt/a), 

with long pendulous racemes of bright yellow resembling the 
laburnum ; the {C^A/&ffifrmum G^ssyfiium), growing 

on the driest and stoniest slopes with large yellow flowers - 
the JkujrAndr {Enuhntfi with large bk^ntis of four 

white petals andt one pink or variegated ^ and the or 

/w/ffj /frffnd<?sa)f a very' common and useful tree in both 

the forests and the open country, remarkable for its brilliant 
scarlet orange inflorescence appearing when the tree is quite 
leafless. Other trees w-iib conspicuous flowers are the suis 
LfMek) with greenish yellow llowens, much cultivated 
in avenues and gardens ^ the graceful {Adina afrdi/o//a} 

with yellow blooms; the shrub st'^ru or Aarsiuj^Adr 
Arfierdrisfis) vriih fragrant yellowish-white flowers used for 
garlands ; the AusumA tnjuj^) with bright red 

leaves and flowers, appearing in the hot season; the /ium 
dn/Aergiffidf-i}, with trifoliate leaves and pate to^se- 
coloured flowers; and the shmb dAuzd ( 

^Mfida) with red flowers, flowering herbaceous plants ore few, 
and ihe most brilliaDt shows are found on the trees. Among 

I grata aolet by tbe DirKtOr of tlia Becinicftl SmrGy^ utd Mr. Lowrle 
^f Forul: dcpiirEiiieflln 
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trccj or dhrybs groipring in scrub jungle may be men- 
riuned the or rAtrvftji {Bid^^aAanta /aftyi^ha}, the gr^celul 
d‘^iF/^ BmMVa), the dMmufr i^Grrtvia tvi/tla), iind 

species of J^ui£^ea, Canha^ and JVigAfm. 

Among creepers the Large ffiaaUBau^Kia 1‘^AAy) fphosc leaves 
arc used for plates, and the nilh leaves and 

flowers resembiirig the fia/as^ arc perluips the best knowTi. 

Of trees growing in the ojsen ttjuntry' the most important Treti of 
and liandsome Js the mahifit {Bassia faii/&/iix) with lofty 
spreading foliagCt while rhe commonest is the tahuf {Acada 
arabita)^ which spccmlly ofTeeis block cottesn soils } others sue- 
I he xhc j;w/irr {J^oit the 

Aardfi/ {Betttgamfa g/abra), ond the b^Jtar {C^?rdm 
with some of the trees already mentioned. Trees planted in 
the nefghboutliix^ of iiillogcs are the fruit-beating vnango 
iW/ffi), Javruft {Eiigtma tamarind 

(Tfjman'ftdas iftdka), wild plum (Zisji'/Atts and 

Or wood-apple (/rrtmia with the siacred ban^Ttn 

rtBgT&m\ M {Af£/e and 

Him (A/f/ta The bastard dale^palm 

^lApej/wj) is conifnoti in some localities, growing along the 
banks of stieanu^ while the palmyra palm 
is also found in the south. 

'J’hc best grazing gro-saes are the well-known darM or JM GiMet, 
(Q'ff^vA?#r sacted to Gaitesh, which, is scarce on black 

*oib ; or Aai/J ^ miisi'a/ {Beibtma 

dAadbdra {/tffVema /axkm), the last two being sweet' 
scented when freshly cut; j^n^nd or gt/flAirn {Aft/AisBria 
sfijftdfMs\ iho high grass growing on the Baihar plateau ; and 
dma/ (Bol/iirm an excellent fodder grass when young. 

Among other grasses may be tiiuntioned or MiArr (/W- 
/iffia used locally for rope^making and now laigely 

employed in the manufacture of paper; bdarru {S&rj^Aum Aa/f- 
/fwff), from which reed-pens are made; the AAasAdai grass 
{AnJfv/ifga/i and the well-known spear-gnus 

i Arfdrff/fig&M SeA^^aM/AtiSt which yields the 
aromatic rusa oil; kdns (SsttAarum jty^fanfum)^ the gmss 
which is such an enemy to the wheat culiivAiot; and Bamatm 
Cms-gaZ/t, growling round tanks and called the gift of God, as 
its se^s are gaihered an<? eaten by the poorer classei- 

Owing to (he esient of its forests, the Province possesses Fiwqa^ 
a compciiatively rich ^iniety of wild auimais. The wild 

- Fnnn notn by Dr QdIhd^ Major SalhcrluHl, I.M.S., CoIimkI friynileF, 
afiU Mr. Lowde «£]d Mr. Dfiabwt-BrDadcir of llic FcHicft d^panmcDt. 
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ekpbMit is now found only in one or l«o of ttie eastim 
Feudiiiory Stales, 'Vhe wiM bulfalo frcqucnU the forests of 
the eosiefTi and sotiihern DifttrictSp where the rainfall is heavy 
and swamps and marches abou-nd In the rams he is an 
occasional visilor as far west sts Mandld- Ibe bison (/?cJ 
jfdivrvj) is found in the e^t and south, and also on the S^purS 
hills, prcfciTing usually the higher summits and steep sTopea. 
He is the largest ox in the world, but does not atiain to so 
great a size in the Central Provinces as m Burma. l.ious 
have long been extinct, but it is recorded that a specimen 
was shot in Saugor in 1 ^ 51 - Tigers and the large anri small 
varieties of leopard occur ail over the ProvincCi while the 
hunting leopard is found in some locali- 

ti^ but IS very scarce. The Indian or sloth bear (^jlff/nrsus 
uTtjftus) is commoiu ^nd the wolf is [bund in small numbers 
in some Districts. Packs of wild dogs Infest the forests and are 
very destruettve to game. Wild hog are %'ery numerous in both 
forests and open country'. The principal deer are the sam^r 
(Oxwj um f^&r) and rAfAi/ or spotted decr{CVrt?jtfr jj), which 

haunt all the forests* the latter however only tn the proximity 
of water. The MrasingAi or swamp deer {Cfrtwr 
is found in the sal forests of Mandia and the eastern 1 liiitricts, 
ihosc^^of the west being pralably loo dry for it^ The deer 
{Cmw£ fierdntis) h stated to be found in the eastern IHslrkts, 
but this requires conllrmaiion; and the rithfaced or barking- 
deer ( Cmn/ui mufri/ai) and the mouse deer { Tra^/iis memmna} 
ate comparatively common, the last animal however not being 
a true deer^ antelopes, the or ^ blue bull * is found 

everywhere tmd the fouphomed antelope {Ti:f^^frus 
ricfirirrs) haunts scrub jungle ; herds of ^ black buct^ roam 
across the bLack-J:^il plains of the trap country; rAinMrti or 
ravine deer frequent rocky and wo^te ground in small parties. 

Among game birds the following may be mentioned, though 
the list is by no means exhaustive. The great Indian bustard 
is met in tlic open country in small numbers, and the lesser 
Hortcan is common in the northern Districts. Pi^owl and 
red and grey jungle-fowl are numerous, especially in bamboo 
forests, and the brown and painted spur-fowl are found through¬ 
out the Province, the former in lai^e numbers. Several 
varieties of plover, pilinted and common sand^grouse, painted 
and grey partridge, and the black partridge in Saugor, the large 
grey quail, bush quail* rain quail, and button quail, the blue 
rock and green pigeon* ftnd the impcHal pigeon in the south of 
Chanda are ihe otber principal land game birds. Of water- 
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birds iTocks of demoiselle ermine frequent the vicinity of rivere 
in the cold se^iison. Duck are numerona on the tanka of the 
rice DistrictSp and snipe in the manihy ground surrounding 
them. The grey and bar-headed geese visit the northern 
Districts in smaJI numbers in the cold season, while the nuAM 
or black-backed goose is indigenous. The principal varieties 
of JiTiTnigninl ducks are the shoveller, niallardp gadwall, and 
pintail, the red-crested, red-head^, and while-eyed pochards, 
the tutted or goldena7e, the smew or whitc-htaded merganser, 
the wridgeon^ trhkh is somewhat rare, and the common teal 
and blue-wingcd or garganey ical, while the bronzc-cap|ied teal 
is re|>cirted from Damoh. The ruddy sheldrake or Brflhmini 
and spot-billed duck and the whistling and cotton teal are 
indigenous. I'he pintail, fantail, jackj, and painted snipe are 


all fairly common, the last being indigenous. 

The principal river fish are the fnfthftr (^ar^ns the 
cAi/tL*d the Indian irout (/Jan/tm Wa), the 

jej/w//!/), the Ounnlic carp 
the Indian gudgeon ®^d Ehe fresh-water 

shark a/fa), which is common in both rivers and 

tanks. Of fish found pnncipally in tanks the rvAu 

the Aa/Auftf ca/Aasu)^ the murrr/ {Oj^Aixf/Ati/us 

jfria/uf and and the olive carp 

are the most imporlant^ 

As regards climate the Districts of the Central Provinces fall Chmaic 
into two main <livisions : Saugor and Damoh on the Vlndh)iiiii "nd i«n- 
plateau, Jubbulpiore al the head of the Karhadi valley, and 
MondlO, Seunr, Betill, and Cbhindwiiiii. on thc^atpura u|>kin<ls 
enjoying a distinctly lower avemge temperature than the rest 
of the Province, 'thhi difference is partly to be attributed to 
the greater elevation of these Districts, and also in the case of 
Saugor, l>aTnoh, and Jubbulpore to the fact that they receive 
the westerly winds which blow across Korthem Iridia during 
most of the dr>^ season, but which do not come south of the 
S^tpurl range. Taking Nagpur and Jubbulpore as typical 
exampk-a, the mean difference of temperature in favour of the 
latter reaches a maximum of y® during January, February, and 
March. It falls to 6® in December^ 5® in November, 4” in 
April and CXtobcn and 1® in May, while during the four 
months of the immsrKm !he variation is only about a degree, 

'J'he main difiTcrerice between the climates of the two places is 
in the cold season, when Jubbulpore has a i^miderably lower 
temperature, while in the summer the heat does not become 
oppressive until the middle of April, or a month later than in 
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NJgpur. Jubbutpore and the Vipidhyan and S^tpip^.’l Districts 
all experience slight frosts whscb sometimes do considerable 
d^age to the spring crops, but ice is seldom seen except in 
the interior of Mandlit and occasional!)^ in other Districts 
of the S^tpuHL plateau. Excluding those already mentionedT 
the cHmaie of the remaining eleven Districts does not,differ 
matcrinEly from that of Nftgfiiir, except that Narsinghpur and 
Hoshangalkad in the Narbo^ vatiey enjoy a lower temperature 
in the winter months^ as they panicifmte in the cold winds 
which are prevalent north of the S^tpuriL range. The Chtiattls^ 
garb Districts are very slightly cooler than Nitfipur. The mean 
tecnperatuie at Nflgpur in jamiary is 70"^ ^^itig between Bf 
and 56®; in May mrying between 109“ and ; and in 
July Si* vafying between and 75*. VVhen the rains have 
pro|)er|y set in, the mean temperature falls by 14* and the fact 
that this season is not unpleasantly hot constittiLes the great 
advantage of the climate. I'he variation in tempemture ts 
much lower during the mins than at any other season, 'fhe 
maximtim shade temperature recorded in the Central Provinces 
is I [9* at Chandil, and the niinfmum ^o® at Pachmarhi 
RolDfAll. The annual rainfall of the Provi nee are rages 4? indit^ 
varying from 53 inches in Nimar to 63 in B^ilghat. Pachmarhl 
with 71 inches is the station having the highest record. The 
mean for Ch^da^ Bhandlru, ElEigh^tr and the three Chhittfs- 
garh Districts, where rice is the priucipoJ crop^ is 55 inch^. 
Mandl^ Damoh^ and the three Xarbadii valley Diatricts receive 
50 inches ^Of more, and the other Districts under 50 inches. 
Of the annual Pftjvincial totals 34 inches are received during the 
months of Juue^ and August^ more than ro inches during 
September and October, and about j inches in the other seven 
months. 'Vht bulk of the rainfall is received from the Arabian 
Sea current of the south-west monscjon, but cyclonic storms 
advancing from the Bay of Bengal also give rain to the rice 
Districts in the east* The normal date of the breaking of the 
monsoon in the Central Provinces is June lo, while the rainfall 
caused by the sdvarKe of the south-west monSfx^n usua lly ceases 
j'n the second or third week of October, louring November 
and l>eccmljer isolated falls are received from the retreating 
current of the south'w‘est tnonsoon, but these are usually 
lighter in the Central Provinces Ihifh in Nofthem India. In 
January and February slight storms may occur Dilv'an.cing from 
the tu^hwest^ and are somewhat more frequent in the north 
than in the south of the Province. Any rain which may be 
received during the hot-wcathcr months is os a rule due to 
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purely Uxal condition^ masses of hot mr being taised by the 
Action of tfie wind to a suibcient height to produce condensa¬ 
tion. About ail inch of rain only as a nitej received during 
the hot season. During the bsi ^6 years the average rainlah 
of the Provinoe has live times been below 40 inches, hut the 
harvests are dependent rather on a favourable distribution 
than on the total aniount received. Hailstorms sometimes 
oc^uT in the cold-weather month!, particularly in die northern 
Districts. 

Over great part of the Central Provinces the dawm of 
the epcxdi of authentic history may be placed at a period 
not much more than three centuxiesi ago. To the pt^^ple of 
Northern India it was knovm as Gondw^m, an uncKploied 
country' of inaccessible mountain.^ and impenetrable forests, 
inhabited by the savage tribes of Gonds from whom it look its 
name. I'hc MusalmtUi expeditions organized for the invasion 
of the J>eccan thus ordinarily left the forests of Gondwana 
to the and traversed the Norbadi valley through the 
pass commanded by the famous hill fort of Aslrgarh. But 
Gondw^na was not entirely outside the range of adventurous 
exploration in the early heroic ages of Hinduism. Hie 
Rimay'onji represents Rflnii as traversing the forest of 
Dandaka, extending from the Juinrui to the Godivarii cjn his 
way to the hemitiage of Sutikslinl at Rilintek near Nigpur. 
In the course of centuries a number of H^put principalitio 
Were cstablbhcd, and a considcrabtc portion of the open 
countT)' was subjected to thdr authurityv Our knowledge of 
these is mainly derived from coins, a rew-wStisc^ptions on 
copper or stone, the ruins of stiime ancient cities^ and tnd- 
dental statements in tlic balladi] of RAjput annalists- The 
eskience of one of i\soka*s rock edicts at RiJipnath in Jubbuh 
pore proves that his empire embraced this portium of the 
Central Prov'inces. Inscriptions at Eran in Saugor District 
in the fourth and fifth centuries A.ji. show that Eran 
and the surtounding country w*ere included in the do¬ 
minions of the peat Cupta dynasty of Maoadka, and 
shortly after fell under the rule of tlic WhuQ Hun Tonun^u^ 
From certain inscriptions found m SeonJ and the Ajanta 
caveSt it has been concluded that the \'lkAtaka dymuty 
wai ruling over the plateau and the Nlgpur plain 

from the third century a+ p.^ tlie name of the pierhaps semi- 
mythical hero who founded k being given as VindliylAakti, 
The capital of these princes is supjKiscil to have been at 
Bh^dak in ChAnda, in andent times a considerable town- 
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A pardon of the Na^ut plain, comprising Nagpur and 
Wftrdhi Districts, belonged to the old Hindu kingdom of 
Vidarlsha (Bertr), which was tn otistence during ihe second 
century 0. c .; and these Districts snbsequentfy passed suc<^ 
sivTily to the Andhra dynasty of the Telugu country (a, d- irj) 
and the R^htratata Rajputs of the Deccan (a. D. 750- 
^087). In the north of the Prosinee the Kalachuri or 
Chedi djTiasty of Haihaya Rajputs ruled over the upper valley 
of the Karbacia, with their capital at Tripura of Karanbcl, 
where the village of Tewar now stands near J uhbulpore* They 
used a special era in dating their biscriptionSj which points to 
the establishment ofthear power in the third century a. d.; but 
nothing is known of the line before the ninlli century, and it 
is last referred to in an inscription dated rrSi. From the 
ninth to the twelfth centuries Saugor and Damoh were probably 
included in the territories of the Chandel RSjput princes of 
Mahopa- At about the same period the present fortress of 
Asfrgaih was held by Chauhon Rajputs. The Faramam 
kingdom of ^Talwa may have extended over the western psirt 
of the Narbada ^laJley' b^wetn the eleventh and the thirteenth 
centuries; and an inscription found at Nagpur and dated 
1104-5 that at least one Parainikra king, I^shman 

DenC included the Nagpur plain within the circle of his 
dotninSonSr In ChhattTsgarh another Kaihaya Rajput dynasty, 
perhaps akin to^ the rulers of Chedi, established itself at 
Ralanpur, and extended its auibority over the greater part of 
the territop' included in the present Districts of Raipur and 
BilAspur^ • 

The inscriptions cany us down to the eleventh or tw'elfth 
Century', after which there is a blajiik until the rise of the 
Gond powers in the fifteenth or sixteenth. The earliest Gond 
kingdom to emerge into prominence was that of Kherla near 
Betal. It first appears in 1598^ whm Narsingh Rai, Rilja of 
Khcrla, is said by Firishtja to have hud great wealth and power, 
being possessed of all the hilts of Gondw^na and other 
countries. He took part in the wars hetw^een the Eahnnani 
kings and those of MiLtwa and Khindesh. Hls territories 
were finally invaded by Hoshang ShlH, king of and 

Narsingh Rat was defeated and slain at the head of an army of 
50,000 men, a large bootyi including dghty-four elephants, 
falling to the riciora. In the sixteenth century SangTx^m SAh, 
the forty«Beventh RA]^ of the Gond line of GarhilMandliS, 
i^ifing from the Mondl^ highlands, extended his dominion 
over fifty-two garAs or districts, comprising Saugor^ Dumoh, 
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and BhopSl^ the Narbadi vallevp and Mandll and 

S«onf on the SUlparA highlands. The KCandia dynasly \s 
believed to have commencod aboiit a.d, 6^4 with the 
accession, of Jadho Rb\ a Rajput adventurer, who entered 
the service of an old Gond chicrtaln^ married his daughter, 
and succeeded him on the throne. But it remained a petty 
local chiefship until Sangr,1m Slh's accession in About 

two hundred years after SangrliTi Sfih’s time, Bakht Butond, 
the chief of a Gond principality^ with its head^^uarters at 
Deogarh in ChbindwAra, proceeded to Delhi, and appreciating 
the advantages of the civiliEation which he there witnessed 
determined to set about the development of his own tcrriEOries. 

To this end he invited Hindu ardheers and husbandmen to 
settle in the plain country and founded the city of NSgpur, 
to which his successor removed the capital. The Deogarh 
kingdom eJttended over the modem Distrias of BetCih 
ChhindwOro, N^piir, and portions of SeonT, BhandOra, and 
BiUAghSt. In the south of ihe Province tlie w^alled town of 
Chjnda was the seat of another dynasty which also came into 
prominence in the siitccntb century, when one of its princes, 

Bih&ji Ball^l ShOh, is staled to have irisited Delhi and to have 
held the position of an independent prince with an army of 
1,000 cavalry and 40,000 infantry^ Thu Cliinda icrritones 
included most of that District and a poition at least of 
Berar, as their device of a winged lion has b^n found on the 
walls of Gawilgarh, a stronghold which controlled these 
lowlands. Thus for a certain period the simultaneous 
dominion of the three houses of Garha-MiThdlO, Deogarti, 
and Chanda united almost the whole of Gondwana under 
thesw^y of aboriginal princes. Their subjecdun to the 
Mughal emperors was scarcely more than notninaL Though 
Gar ha was included in the lists of Akbar^s possessions as 
a subdivision of his of MalwS, its chiefs wcfi: prac¬ 

tically so far from the ken tif the Mughal court that tKcpi on 
occasions of disputed succession or other dihlicullics tlieir 
history runs in a channel of its own, unaifected by the imperial 
polity. And the princes of CliAnda and Deugarh, after their 
first submission to Delhi, seem to have been pmctically even 
more independent than their northern neighbour. 

Muhammadan conquest^nctialcdr however, to the north- of 
western portion of the Province dining the refgn of Sajigr3m 
SAh's successor, whose widow Durga^titi was defeated and cwiqaeit. 
killed by a Muglml general in 1564. A SaAffA was estahli-shcd 
at Plandi^ which included the w estem part of HoshongohM j 
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So-Ugori Dainol^, and Bbopid were »l5o cxsctlpied during tbe 
SiKteentb century^ aJid a fort ttnd garrison were mtintitiued at 
Dklmani in the north of Saugor Niuiir formed no part of 
Gondwaj^ia, and had for the two preceding centuries been 
included in the FiliUlEi kingdom of KhSneteshp w hen in i&oo 
Akbar captured the fortress of ^Vsilgarh from the lust of the 
I-araki kings und annexed Khlndesh. At a later period'when 
Uertr also had become a hfbghal province, ^\shtl and Paitnlr 
in Uardhi and Khertil in Hetol were the bead^:iuarterB of 
Muhaniniadan officers during the reign of Jahangir, The 
Mughal empire included therefore a strip along the western 
bf>rder of tlie Proiincei, while the centre was occupi^ by the 
Good kingdoms, and in Chhaltlsgafh the old Haibaivansi 
Rajput dynasty remained in power. 

The Outlying territories of the Gond RAjiLs seem to have 
been distributed among feudatory chiefs^ paying a trifling 
tuvenuea but bound to attend upon the prince flt his capitalp 
with a stipulated number of troops, whenever their semccs 
were required. The princes, like the people, were of an easy, 
unambitious disposition, rarely seeking foreign conquests after 
their first establishment, and anxious only to stave off by con¬ 
cessions the evil day of dissolution^ Under iheir untn'entful 
the country over which they ruled prospcre(l+ while 
with a liberal poliqr they invited Hindu immigrants from the 
north, and cntrusied to them the reclamation of the rich land 
in the Narbadi valleys and NSgpUf plain. The group of semi- 
barbaric ehicftaius and their reuunerft* who consdtuted the 
fighting strength of a Gond state, possessed only an insigntfl- 
canl power of resistance to anything approaching the character 
of an organised force, "HiC esi.stence of the Muhammadan 
empire probably contributed to their stability, the ^fugh4ll froui 
his distant court at Agra being content with obtaining from the 
lords of these rugged hills the nominal submission which was 
sufficient to prevent any break in the continuity of bss 
dominions. But when on the mins of the empire arose the 
predatory Mar^tha and bundela prmers w'ho knew^ no ^uch 
forbearance, while at the same time the increased w'culth of 
the country'^ had made it worth coveting^ the Goods suc¬ 
cumbed aJmo&t without a struggle. 

During the seventeenth century f'hbatarAiE, the well-known 
Bundel^ Rljput chief, wrested a fKirt of the Vmdhyan plateau 
and the Narbada A^ley ff>im the Mandl^ territories, only him¬ 
self to lose them shurtEy afterwards to a stronger power The 
first invasion of Bundelkhand by the forces of tlic Pesliwi 
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^nd two yenrs aftcmiiiTds comnicnced the 
rule of the MarStha PAndiis of Saugor. In 1742 the Peshwa 
advanced to Mandla and exacted the tribute of fiaufA or one- 
fourth of the revenue, amounting to four lakha of rupees. 
From this time the Mandta kingdom lay at the mercy of the 
Mara^hasi by whom it was finally extinguished in 17 Si after a 
duration of three centuries from the time of Sangiam Sah. 
The fell of the Dcogarh and Chanda kingdoms was even more 
rapid. On the dirath of Chand Sultan, successor of ftikht 
Bulandf in 1739^ disputes m to the Succession led lo the inter- 
vention of RaghujI Bhonsla of Bcrar. In 1743 he established 
htmselr at Nagpur, reducing the Good king to the position of 
a nominal sovereign, and between that year and 1751 eflected 
the conquest of the ]>(»giirh territories, Chanda and Chbattls- 
p*. ^tanpur, the capital of the Haihaivansi kingdom, 
had capitulated without a blow in 1741 on the advance of the 
Maritha general Bhaslrar Ptmt; and four year, later, with the 
^iwitton of the last Raja, a Rajput dynasty, whose annals go 
back almost to the commencement of the Christian eta, igno- 
minously i^«L In 1740 Raghuji Bhonsla made a raid on 
the Carnatic; and immediarely afterwards commem;*d a series 
of expeditions to Bengal, which temiinateii after a contest of 
t™ years in the acquisition by the Maiathls of Cuiiact and 
the promise of twdve lakhs annually from All Vardl Khan as 
the cAaufA of Bengal. Raghuji I died ia 1755, and the 
Nagpur kingdom continued to expand under bis successors. 
By the concession of a nominal authority to the Gogd Raja of 
Dcogarh, who conferred the flAa on the Bhonslas on their 
accession, and had the right of putting hi$ seal to certain 
revenue papers, Raghuji had to hi$ hand a pretext for dis- 
avxDwmg. if exi^icnt, the Hghia of the Peshwa as hi* over- 
ford. In practice, however, reference was usually made lo the 
Poona court in important matters, such os those affecting the 
^cceraion; and in *769 Jtnoj!, the son of Raghuji I, after 
being defeated by a combination of the Niiflm and the Peshwa, 
was forced to acknowledge the latter’s supremacy, and to agree 
to attend him in person with a contingent of six thousand men 
whmever called upon, besides paying an annual tribute of five 
l^khs. In ijgj ,he Raja, Mudhojl, obtained the cession 
Of MandU and the upper Narbada valley from the Poona court 
in return for a payment of ay lakhs;, and this was followed by 
the acquisition of Hosbangabad and the greater part of Saucot 
an<j I>anioh in 1796-^3. 

The Nagpur kin^om was now at its greatest extent. Under 
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Roghojl II, Mudhdjrs sucec^r, it includ<^ pragtcatly the 
Tcbok of the present Centml Provtricea and Bera.r, besides 
Orissa, and some of the ChotA NJIgpur States. The revenue 
of these icmtories was about a crore of rupees. Raghujl’s 
army consisted of iS,o<io horse and 2^,000 infantry, of which 
11,000 were regubr battalions, besides 4^000 Arabs, His 
heM irtillciy included about 90 pieces of ordnance. ^The 
military fnice was for the most part raised outside the limits 
of the States the cavalry being Tecmiled from Poono, while, 
besides the Arabs, adventurers ffom Northern India and 
Eiijput 5 jiA were largely eidisted in the infantry^ Up to iSoj 
the hfar^thl administration was on the whole successfuL 
ITie Bhonslaa, at least the drst four of then% were military 
chiefs with the habits of rough soldiery connected by blood, 
and by constant familiax Intercourse^ with aU their principal 
officers. Descended from the class of cultivators^ they ev-er 
favoured and fostered that order^ and though rapacious were 
seldom cruel to the people. Of Jlno|r, the successor of 
Kaghujl Ip it IS recorded that the king did not spare himselfp 
being referred to in the smallest as well as the greatest matters 
of state; nor did any inconvenience or delay to the public 
semce arise from this system, for even when not fitting actually 
in Darbarthe RijA was always accessible to any person who 
had business to propound to l^m. 

Up to iBo^ tlje relations of the court of NSlgpur with the 
British had been gentmlly friendly ; but in that yesir Raghujl II 
was induced to join Sindhia in an alliance agaiii-^t thenir The 
confcdcmCi chiefs were decisively defeated at Assaye and 
Argaon ; and by the treaty of Depgaoh Kaghujr was obliged to 
cede CuttaclE, Sambalpur, and a part of Berir, and to agree to 
the permanent appoiniment of a British Resident at his court 
From this time KaghujT, nicknamed by his people the big 
Bania, threw oflT ad restraint in his unwiLIIngness lo show a 
reduced front to the world. Not only did he lackrent and 
screw the farming and cultivating classes^ but he took advan^ 
tflge of the rtccessiti^ which his oa-n acts had created to lend 
them tnoney at high interest. All revenue reports of those 
times teem with accounts of the cruel but Ingenious processes 
by which the Mar^iha collectors slowly bled the people 
_ The period from rSoj to tSi8 perhaps the most disos- 
isd trous through which the country has had to pass. On the 
death of Ragbujt II in 1816, hts son, an Imbedle^ was soon 
Nlfpttr supplanted and murdered by the well-known Mudhoji, other- 
tenant iidse Appa, Sihib. A treaty of alliance for the maintenance of 
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a suhfiSdiajY forte hy the British was signed in this year. In 
]Si7«on The outbreak of war between the Bntish and the 
Peshwa, Appa Sahib threw off hie cloolc of friendship, and 
accepted an embassy and title fiom the Peshwa. Mis troops 
attacked the British, but were decisively repulsed at SiiAiiAU)i, 
and subsequently compel Jed to evacuate Nagpur, As a result 
of battles, the Tcmaining portion of Be^ was ceded to 
the NizSm of Hyderabad and the territories in the Narbada 
vaKey to the British. Appa Sahib was reinstated on the throne, 
but shortly afterwards, intrigues being discovered, was deposed 
and forwarded towards Allahabad in custody. On the way, how- 
ever, he made his escape and ultimately fled to the Punjabi A 
grandchild of Rajghujr II was then placed on the throne, and 
the Nagpur tetriiodcs were administered by the Resident, 

Sir Richard Jciitins, from iSi8 to i8jo, in which year the 
young ruler knowii as Rsghujr III was allowed to assume the 
actual govemment. During this period the restoration of 
internal tranquillity under a strong rule, and tuoderato u*. 
atioTj, gave the sorely harassed country an opportunity to 
recover, and it attained a fair measure of jKosperity. For the 
neitt twenty years the methods of administration introduced by 
Sir Richard Jenkins were broadly adhered to^ and the govern¬ 
ment was fairly successful, Raghuji 111 died in 1853. and his 
territories were then declared to have lapsed to the paramount 
power. The Nagpur province, consisting of tjie j»esent Kl^ur 
Division, with Chhuidwira and ChhatUsgarh,* wtis adminisleTed 
by a Commissioner under the Government of India until the 
formation of the Central Provinces in t86i. • * 

Of the northern Districts^ those parts of Saugor and Damoh Tt# 
which still belonged to the Peshwawere ceded by him in i8r 7, 
and the remainder, with Mandli, Butul, Secml.and the Narbadi 
raliey, i^rc obtained from Apjta Sahib in 1818. In i8so this ti»rirt, 
area, with the designation of 'The Saugor and Nerbudda 
Temtories,’ was placed under the adnanistration of an Agent 
to the Govcfnor-Cenetal. On the constitution of the North- 
Western Provinces in 1S35, the Saugor and Nerbudda Terri- 
tories were included m them. In 184? oocatied the Bundeli 
rising, which originated in an attempt of two landholders io 
Saugor pbtrict to resist the execution of dvil court decrees. 

They killed a number ofi^lic^ and being joined by some 
Gond chiefs burnt and plundered several towns. Order was not 
nstored until the following year, and in consequence of thac 
disturbances, the Satigor and Nerbudda Territories were again 
placed under the political control of an Agent to the Cuvernor- 
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Gcneml. This arrangcmenL* how-cver^ was not found to he satis¬ 
factory, and they were restored to the North-Wester^ Provinces 
in I Si 3. After the Mutiny ihe existence of these two isolated 
fneces of territory in the centre of India, too remote from the 
head-quarters of any Local GoverEimeni to be efficiently 
administered, ted to the determination to form a fresh Province! 
which was carried into effect in 1 

Dud ng the Mutiny of iSsf the northern Districts alone were 
seriously disturbed. The native regiments ai Saugor rebelled, 
and dial District and Danioh passed out of control, the british 
retaining only the fort and lowm of Saugor-. The Jubbulpore 
regiment left the station in August, 1&57 ; but a ootmnn of 
Madras troops from Kamptee arrived soon afterwards, mid 
desultory operntiom were undertaken against the rebels in 
Jubbulpore and SougOT. Isolated disturbances occurred in 
SeonJ, Mandla, and the Narbada valley. Sir Hugh Rose 
marched through Saugor early in iSsflp look the forts of 
Rabalgarh and GarhflJtota, and defcaied the insurgents in 
several engagements, after which order was mpidly restoretL 
A rising had bc^n concerted at Nagpur by a regiment of 
irreguLiur cavalry and the turbulent spirits in the city, but was 
defeated by the vigilance of ilie civil suthoritics, aided by 
Madfa'b troops from Kamptee. Isolated disturbances occurred 
in the interior of Ch.’lnda, Raipur, and Sauihalpur, but wore 
soon put down. 

The archaeolo^ of the Frovinee b comparatively uninl- 
pomnL The remains of the archaic [icHod consist of a 
number of stone circles md a few cromlechs found in NSgpur 
and Chinda DLstricts^ which are locally aitributed to the 
Gaolls. One edict of Asoka esists at Rupn^tll in JubbuJpore 
District, while four miles away at TJgvrAn is a temple resembl ing 
in plan and general coru^truction lliai situated to the south of 
the great of Sanchi, and attributed to the third to (ifth 
century a.d. The group of remains at Eran in Suugor Dis^ 
trict are of about the same age* but belong to the Cupta 
style, characterized by flat roofs^ probiibly exempli fyir^ the 
earliest period of architecture subsequent to the erection of 
porticoes outside rock-liewii cavesp I'he extensive ruins at 
Sirpur in Raipur District also date from the same epoch, the 
temples found here being consrkicted of brick and being 
especially noticeable for the skill displayed in their moulding 
and ornament- The only Euddhist cave temple is at Bhindak 
in ChUndor but it is not very ancient, and probably belongs to 
the declining period of BuddbUm. 'ITie temples in the 
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Province ^long to the penod of a.d. 700 to TaM^ d«iignAied 
05 the mediji^i^ Bri^hnwntic. Good specimens of this stymie 
exist at MAndhiltii^ Milrkandip SeorlnftrfL)'^ and Bhotom Deo 
in the State of KawordhS, imd are distingubhed for their size 
and richness of omameriu The doss of tentplcs csJEcd 
Hcfnjuipariti (see Bombay PaEsiPEjfcr), bniU of large slabs of 
stone without mortar, are of about the same periodp and are 
found in several Districts. They are locally attributed to a 
magician called HcmMpantp who is said to have built several 
hundred temples in pursuance of a vowp in a single night, mth 
the aid of demons. The period following the twelfth century 
and the era of the Muhammadan conquest is represented by 
few Structures worthy of mention, A large number of modem 
temples arc found in RataiipuT, mainly constructed of brick 
and showing strong si^sof .^lyhammadanart, specially in the 
use of radiating domes and arches. Some ba&uliful temples 
have recently been erected in Nigpufp Jubbulpore, and 
Htisharigab 5 ti, modelled on old patterns, but most of them 
following a hybrid style of architecture Ancient and modern 
Jain temples aze found in ec^ieral locollHes in the northern 
Districts j the former are now almost all in ruins, but their 
sculptured fragments indicate that they were finely builL Of 
the modem temples the important collection is at 

Kundalpur in Datnoli, where there are more than fifty. The : 

Only lenuuns of Muhammadan architecturt^ of any value are 
at Burh^pur, and consist of two mosques belonging to the 
sixteenth century, 'lliey are plainly builtp but j>roduce a 
pleasing elTect owing to the harmonious syrlimetiy of their 
profjortions. The Gonds have left only a few forts^ palaces at 
l^tnnagar and Garhi of little or no architectuial merii„ the 
tombs of the kings of Chi&iida, which ore plain and substantial 
buildings of heavy aspect^ and the city walk of Chanda 
extending for a circuit of si miles and presenting a v-ery 
picturesque appeanmcc. The other remains deserving mention 
are the mossiv'e forts built by the Marath£Sp Bundelis^ and 
other ruling dynasties in numerous localitiesp usually having 
inner and outer walla with large round towers at the comera 
and at inten’uls in the wall. 

A geneml census of the Central Provinces has been hehl Fopni*- 
On five occasions—^^in tS6lSf and t^or. The ^ 

population enumerated just cn^er 9 millions in iSb6, and pofrak^ 
9}: millions in rSy?. In both }'ws the census was inaccunite 
in the remoter tracts, but the development of population was 
a^eeted by the famine of 1S69. In iSSi the population had 
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men to itj an bcreiiSC of as 

During the decade the Provincfi had been rapidly recovenr^ 

from the effects of famine, the seasons being prcist«roiis and 

the only checks to the natural increment being epidcniic& oi: 

chokta and small pox in iS^ip 187^1. ^ 

able proportion of the increase miist+ howcverp be attnbut^ 

to better enumeration. The population in 1891 was 

millionsp showing an increase of 11 per cent, since iSSi. The 
decade was on the whole prosperous, thoi^h marked towards 
the end by some seasons of slight scarcity and high pncea 
culminating in a very unhealthy year in 18S9. In 1901 the 
population was something less than i j millions^ equivalent to 
a decrease of 8^3 per cent since 1891^ This penod was the 
most disastrous through which the Central Provincea have had 
to pass since the MarltM Wars of the beginning of the century. 
In 1897 and 1900 occurred two famines of the first rnagTiitude^ 
fKcasioned by complete failures of both harvestSi and affecting 
nearly the whole area of the Province. In four other years 
there were partial failures of cnopsi and in seven out of ten 
yejjs severe epidemics of cholera. Of the decrease, which 
exceeded &do,poo persms, between an eighth and a qtmrter 
is probably due to emigration to Assam and other Provinces^ 
and ifie remainder to the effect of these calamiti^ which the 
utmost efforts of the Administration could only partially obviate. 

PEiinbtt- The populatior^ of the Province in 1901 w'^as ti^S 73,039. 

Since the Census the greater portion of Sambalpur Dtitlrtct 
with five Feudatory States ItO-S been transferred to Bengal, 
while five^othc? Feudatory States have l)cen received from 
that Pto^Tnee, and it is proposed to transfer part of ChSnda 
District to Madras. The corrected total of popuLalion is thus 
10,847,335r ^rhe British Districts contain 9,3 x6,185 persona, or 
85 per cent, of the total, and the Feudatory States i,63i,t 40^ 
or 15 per cent. The density is persons per square mile^ 
being 112 in British Districts and 51 in the Feudatory States. 
The plain of Chhottlsgiarh has the highest rural density in the 
Province with 170 pcr5{ons> while some of the large 
estates in Chifuda District contain only 10 persons to the 
square mile. 

Towniihd ^The Province contains 40,339 irrhablted towns and villages, 

nllagw- Including 5^ places with a populafcon of 5,000 per^s and 
upwards. Only one of these, NUgpur, has a population of 
more than ioc,ooo; five, Juhbulpore, Saugor, Kampl ee, Burhiln- 

* Ttw finiaiw Ha. tbii pAragniph hare b«a CWTSCted 00 ao^tKiJit of the 
ti ui&rer of SuaUI^.- 
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pur^ BJid Raipur, ha^ie more than so.ooo; and fifteen between 
lo^ooo anfi 20^000, The urban popuLation has incrsLsed since 
ifiSi by per cent and now foims A per cent of the totaU 
Its increase may be attribtiled to the ^wth of factoHes and 
other urban industHcs^ the expansion of rail-bome truRiCj the 
spread of education, and with it the fomiatton of a wealthy and 
e<lucaied class in native society who prefer town life. The 
average number of persons to a*village is *69, which ia cqui- 
valent to 54 houses at the ordinary rate of 5 persons to a house. 

The crdiruiy tillage is smaller In the Central Provinces than 
in any part of British India except ButniiL The Tillages are 
large in open and wcll-cultiratcd areas^ but small in tracts of 
hill and forest. 

The ages of the population in igor may be summarised Ape 
as followa. About 26 per cenh were under to years oM] 46 
per cent, were under so years oM} nearly 55 per cent were 
urvier 30* nearly four-fifths under 40 j and a little more 
than 4 per eent were over 60. Some noticeable changes m 
the age constitution occurred between iSpi and 1901. In 
the former year the pfOportiorL of children under io was 30-7 
per cent of the whole popukliont as again^ 26'2 in the latter. 

The difference must be attributed to the decreased birth-wte 
and increased mortality of young children, which are the natuml 
effects of bad reasons. On the other h&ml at all the age periods 
between 10 and 40 there were larger numbers of persoris 
in t^oTt and the total percentage of population between these 
ages 53^31 as against 4^*5 in 1891 and 48^9 in 1S81. 

At the Census of 1901 the Tegistmtion vifcl stadsHcs viEal 
had iK)t been extended to most of the $&mfrtddf 7 estates in 
British terriloryj nor to the Feudatory States. The malority 
of the samlnddrrs have since been brought under registra¬ 
tion. The principal statistics of Liiths and deaths are shown 
below 
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The decennial birth-fate for the Province ]>etwcen i 3 Si 
and 1691 was 4&‘B, and between jSgi and 19®^ S 5'7 
ijOOQj the corresponding death-rates being 3 ^'4 37*® 

per ijooo. These rates are considcrtibtjr below these 
deduced as normal fbi India in actuarial calculations based on 
the Census. But it ma> be noted that between ii8i and 
1891 the population deduced from vital sLatistics d idured" from 
that shown in the Census “bjr only 50,000. In igoi the 
deduced pr^pulaiion was greater that that enumerated in the 
Census by 450,000 persons* The dilicrence may be fiartly 
accounted fur by emi^'ration, but is mainly due to deficient 
reporting of deilhii In famine years. In the decade 1881-91 
the highest average District birth-rate wus 4 J*J ^ Saugor, 
and the highest death-rate 39-1 in Narsinghpur. During the 
next ten years the highest birth-rate was 4 i -9 Chhindw^ra# 
and the htghesE death-rate 46-4 in Nimir. 

I>bcueii Of the total number of deaths registered in twenty years 
ending igoi more than 60 per cent, were shown as being from 
fevetj the rates for the two decades heing nearly equal Fever 
includes^ however* a variety of diseases which ate timccuiately 
diagnosed. Cholera accounted for 5 per cent of the total 
number of deaths between i 38 i and 1891, ami for 7 per cent, 
between 1891 and 1901. Se%CTe epidemics occurred in 1885^ 
1889^ 1891, 1892+ 1896, r397, and 1900, in each of which 
years more than ^o,poo deaths were reported from thta disease^ 
The highest number reported w-as 75,000 In 1900^ when there 
was great scarcity of water. The most severe epidemics of 
suuill-pcix ^cre in 1889, when 17,500 deaths were reported, 
and in i 3&3 with lojoo deaths. Epidemics have generally 
occurred at inter^'als of flora three to five years^ and have 
Lasted for two years, Fkgue made its appearance in the 
Province in 1898* and in each succeeding year has caused 
a small number of deaths. But x 903 witnessed the first 
serious epidemic, when 35,000 deaths were reported from this 
dtsease, severe outbreaks having occurred in seveml of the 
large towns of the Province. A similar epidemic occurred in 
1904- The first small and isolated outbreaks were deteulcd 
at once, and saccessfully stamped out by segfegabon and 
disinfection of hou-^; hut since the disease has fairly 
established a foothold in the Frov&ce, compulsory measures 
have been abandoned* as being at once violently opposed to 
the opinions of the peoptc, and ineffectua] to do more than 
slightly retard the progress of the disease. Infant mortality is 
usually severe in the Central Provinces^ the deaths of children 
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under five years of age amounting to about 40 per eenl. of 
the total ' 

In 1901+ 1S3401 more females were eniiinerated than S**. 
males^ compared with an exoess of 27.815 maJes in 1891. An 
examination of the statistics tends to show that women are 
constitutionally stronger and less liable to succumb to the 
effect^ of privation than men. A comparison of the variation 
in the proportion of the sexes ifith that of the increase and 
decrease of population in di fferent units demonstrates that the 
largest increases in the proportion of women are generally 
found in those oreaf which have suffered most severely frotn 
famine. 

The distributicNn of the popuktion by sex and dvU condition CivU 
in British Districts is os follows:— 
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Tn 1901, 47 per cent, of the nialcs were unmarried^ 47 per 
cent, married, and 6 per cent, widowed. Of females 35 per 
cent, were unmarried. 48 per cent, marned^ and 17 per centi 
widow^. The percentages of married and widowed are much 
larger, and those of unmarried much smaller, ihSn in any 
European country. I'he joint family system pre^iiils througlv 
out all grades uf society in the Central Provinces, but the 
members now generally separate on the death of a single 
common ancester. Thus brothers live jointly durir^ the life¬ 
time of their father^ but separate at his death* 93 far as house¬ 
hold life is concerned* though trade or cultUaiion is frequently 
carried on jointly. The Mitikshara law of inheritance ia 
generally observed, but immigrants from other Provinces 
frequently adhere to their own law^ the Marlih^ especially 
following the Mahanlshtra school. 

Of boys 1 f per cent, are married under i s of age and Ap: of 
more than 50 per cent, tfnder ao. A tendency has arisen 
UJivong the higher castes to postpone the marriage of boys until 
their education lus been completed. The age of marriage of 
girls is much earlier than that of boys, and tt per cent, are 
married under 10 years ofage^ Between 10 and 15^ about half 
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Ihe total ntimbcT of Hindu girls are married^ so per cent, of 
Animista, and 27 per csnt of Aluhammadarts, Tne majoriljf 
of the rcJ^iaintJer get mamed before so- As a rulCi no 
social stigma is incuTred so long as a girl gets married before 
13 or even ft year or two older* Br-thmans and other KigH 
castes now fhiquently keep iheir girls unmarried imtil this age* 
because^ as the bridegrooin is older^ it is natural to wish that 
the bride should if possible be somewhat nearer his age. The 
castes in which infant maitiage is most prevalent arc Baniis 
and the higher giutle of ciildvatorsi as well! as Marathi 
Brdhmaru in the southern Districts, In some castes, femilies 
with a number of children occasionally celebrate two or three 
marriages at the same lime in order to save expenditure ; 
and on such Docasions a baby six months old may be given 
in marriage. Instances occur in which children still in the 
womb are conditionally betrothed* provided they turn cut to 
be of opposite sex The actual age at which the mamage 
of girls under fa is celebrated is of comparatively smiall 
importance^ as they do not li^'e with their husbands before: 
they arrive at adolescence. 

Mami^ Marriages ate always arranged by the families of the parties 

d^riemn, among some of the Dravidmn tribes, where girls do not 

marry until they are adulh and are allowed to select their own 
husbands. In such cases unchasiity before marriage Is said 
to be not uncommon. The txiamage ceremony la elabomtCi 
and presents considerable variation among diflerent classes 
of the population. The essential poitiort of it is usually that 
the coupiG walk seven times round a sacred pole erected in 
the middle of the tempomry shed in which marriages arc 
always held, the bridegroom usually following in the footsteps 
of the bride for the first four perambulations, and the bride In 
those of the bridegnxim for the last three, Btthinaiis perform 
the marriage ceremony of all the higher castes^ but in the 
lower castes the saufdsa or the husband of either the bride¬ 
groom's sister or his ptemal aunt officiaics as priest, his wife 
also performing certain minor ceremonies. Among the Jains 
marriage is little more thiui a civil contract. The cekhration 
of morriagt^ is the leading event of Hindu social life, and the 
sums expended on both sides are usually equivalent lo several 
months^ income of the families* *' 

Potygany* The returns of the Census of 1901 show 1*040 married 
woniieii txi every 1,000 married meri* The ^-asi majority of 
Hmdus are content with a single w-ife, but except in the 
higher castes no special stigma attaches lo the taking of a 
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sccoti-d. fdembei^ of ihe cultivating caster it is freciuGiiily 
ad^-autagooua to many wiv^ as one woman wiii look 
after thu hmjsc while the other works in the field?, Th* 
piactice is common among such castes as MiUis, Kiichhis, and 
Kohlls, who grow llowerS| vcgetabtes* stJgar-cane^ and other 
irrigated crops entailing much spade work. Among the 
primiAi^e tribes a man w'iil marrj' os triajiy wives as he can 
aOord to purchase and kccj^ ojid ]K>lygainy is in tbeir s^ase on 
indication of wealth. Widow-marriage is pcrmftied except 
among a few of the higher castes. In many castes a consider¬ 
able price has to be paid for a widow to her father's iamily. 

The custom of the lerixate^ hy which the younger brother takes 
the widow of hi5 elder brother to wife, is usually opdcKnaJr but 
not binding oo the woman in the Ccninil Provinces* 

Regular divorce is allows among all except those castes 
which do not permit widow-morriage. tn their case if a woman 
commits oduitery she is finally expelled from her costc^ and 
the husband is free to many agaitii Divorce is usual Ly permis¬ 
sible on the initiative of the wife only on the ground of the 
cruelty or impotence of the husband j but a bysband may 
di vorce his wife for any serious tault* such as adultery^ incurable 
disease, culpable disobedience, or extravagance. If a married 
woman elo|ses with another man, he is required to repay to the 
husband the expenditure incurred by him on his wedding, and 
the divorce is then complete. Resort to the ccimirud law is 
• unusual unless he refuses to do this^ or is a personal enemy. 

The diversity of the ethnical DDnstitudon of the Pro^'ince Lan^iisue. 
can best be illusLmted by a eonsideratiori of ^he s^tisdes of 
Lingimger The Bundeli dialect of Western Hindt is spoLcn on 
the Vindhyan plaicaut in the lower Norbadi valky, and in SeortI 
and ChhindwAro^ indicating that the population of this itrca 
immigrated from the north-west through Bundelkhand^ "t'he 
Raghelr dialect of Eastern Hindi is the vernacular of Jubbul- 
pore and Mondid; and this fact ntay perhaps be taken to show 
a separate wave of iinniitgratbn from Qudh or the territories 
adjoining it, possibly m a much earlier dale, and during the 
predominance of the Chcdi dynasty of Jubbulpore already 
alluded to, Chhattlsgarhi ia, as iu name implies, a special 
dialect of Hindi spoken throughout Chhatllsgarh, arid akin 
to the Oudh diafecL Its ^developRumt probably dates from 
riic rise into pfjwer of the Haihafiofisi dynasty of Ratanpun 
In Beta!, Nimir, and part of Hoshongalild the local speech is 
the hhHwi dialect of Rljput^yu, these areas having been 
colonized by sclllets from Central India, probably in the 
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century with the invasion of Hoahsng ShtJj of hfalwfl. 
or the whole popuktion 15 fHSr cent, speak Bundelfp jo per 
certt Baghdf, sj per cent, ChhattTsgarhi. and 5 per 
RS}asthanL If all these languages are gmuped M Hindr, 
together with Urda (130.415) and some minor dialects^ then 
6p7fi2jioo persons, or 63 per cent, of the population, are Hindi 
speakers* Morlihr is the main vemacuiar of four Dastricis, 
WardhS, Kagpuft Chdnda, and Bhandilia, and is also largely 
spoken in the southern faAsiii of Nimilr, Beti^h Chhindwara^ 
and BllAghitL It is the language of i,tao,ow persons, or 
io per cetiL of the pDpuilatk>n. Its distribution indicates the 
estent to which the country was colonized by immigration froni 
the Deccan and fle^ under the Bhonsla dynasty. Onyl was 
spoken by 1,600^000 persons, or 13^ j)er cent, of the population, 
tn t^otp but the transfer of Sambalpur and the adjoining 
Feudatory States to Bengal has reduced this figure to ^9^^000. 
Euftther more than 100*000 persons^ mainly in the south of 
Chlnda District, spoke Telugu id 1901. The cession of three 
fa/uAs of Sironch^ to Madras wilL diminish this number by 
nearly one-fifth. The only other languages of any importance 
are those of the primitiYe Dravidtan ur Mundll tribes. I'hey 
are now represented by 1,100,000 speakers, or rather more than 
9 per cent, of the population. Of these nearly 900,000 speak 
Gondl and 60,000 KorkU. The numbers returned as speaking 
these languages r^resent only 40 per cent of the total numbers 
of the tribes, and this fact indicates the extent to which they 
hare abandoned their owm speech and adopted the Ar^-an 
Ycmaculms cuil^t around tliumr The following table shows 
the languages spoken in Bridsh Districts in iSgi and tgoi — 
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eiKlog^ous divisions have grown up, separating the older md 
newer imni^ranta. Social posidotl is here in inverse mtio to 
Length of residence in the countiy, the earlier iminigTant!^ being 
suspected, probably with justice^ of intetbreediTiE with the 
non-Ary'an tribes. Among ihe castes of high social rank, the 
minonty only, and in the case of Rajputs an infinitesiinal 
minoiHy, are regarded as equals by their fellows at home. The 
population of the Central Provinces U in fact, as socml institu¬ 
tions go In India, a new communily, and tike most new 
communities its pedigree will not stmd too close a scrutiny. 
As in other agricultural countries, the posse&wn of the land 
has onill recently been the main Ikctor in the determination of 
social position ; and it is remarkable how closely the position of 
castes $s landholders corresponds with their sodal gmdarionf 
and how extensively the ownership of property is conoentraied 
in the higher castes. Brihomns, Rajputs, BanMs, and Klyaschs 
are the chief landholders. Br^nmns number ncojly ^e^o^ooo^ 
Rijputs ^So,oQo, Baniils ijo,o£jo, and Kiyusths ^9,000. Of 
the cultiTOting castes Ahlra form nearly S per cent of the 
populatkm, Kiinbts 4 per cent, Kurmts 2| per cent., and 
Lodhls a j per cent. A large propoftion of Mtrs have aban¬ 
doned their tradidonal occupation of tending caide and taken to 
o^culture^ Among other casts may bi* mentioned Mar^thJa, 
Kohlts, Gujars, DiUigis, and Kir5rs. The Mariih^, DangLa* 
and Lodhis were fornierly ruling castes. Malis aJvd Kilchhrs^ 
the market gardeners of the cDnimynity, form nearly 4 per cent, 
of the fjc>pulatiorL Two other castes may be mentioned os 
considerable landowncrs^Telis or oiUpressefS afid KaUSn 
or Jiquor^Ilers, with about 750 villages each. These castes 
were frequently mortey-lentlers to the Gonds, before the arrival 
of the Banias, and have thus acquired their property. The 
Telis constitute 6 [xir cent of the populatioiu but the large 
niajorily have abandoned their hereditary occupation and now 
engage in agiiculture or trade. Ibe aborfginiij or forest tribes 
still form nearly a quarter of tJic W'hole popularioo, being most 
numerous in the SSitpurfl Puitricils- and the large 
estates and Feudatory chiefships in the east of the Province. 
Some of them are large propiictCNra, as the Gemds, Kawars, and 
BinjlilU, These are moitiEy comprised in the samt/rlin 
held on an impartible and inalienable tenure, but for which fact 
they would by this time have passed into the hands of moneys 
lenders, as the are generally IgnoTant and im¬ 

provident. The GettuA number nearly a,noo,ooo |»ersnns, the 
Khokos i6S^ooo, the Kitwars laj.ooo^ the Baicas (including 
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BinjhvSrs) nearly and the lOO^ooo. Thfi 

impuje cast^ form about a fifth of the total, and aic generally 
the poorest and most depressed elass^ engaged fn labou:r 
and weaving country cloth. But the Chamiis (740,000) own 
a few villages in Chhatdsgaih and the Mahlrs (620,000) a few 
m the Nagpur countryj while the Chhattlsgarhi Qmiaais are also 
largely tenants. 

The following table gives’ the leading statistics of religion 
for the population of British Districts :— 



1 S 91 . 

I 9 QT, 

Numlief €/t 

penoof^. 

Nujnbfrrf 

pcru/f^ 

Bindbi ^ , 

Aidraiirt 

MELSilmiru * . ^ * 

Jdfli 

Cluuii 4 at 

Oditra. 

Totnl . 

4 S, 6 h 4 

•*.979 

3 , 171,111 

Ti 3 JS. 57 J 

193.391 

47 jJ^ 

» 4 j **9 

19 , 704 , 

j, 37 <. 64 iS 


Of the toEal population of the Province, 9I inillions qr 82 
per cent, are Hindus, and rj millions or t 4| per cent- Animists. 
Of the balance, Muharnmadam number about 300^000 or 
3} per cenLp Jains 48,000, and Chrisdans 26,000. Ftrsis, 
Jews, Sikhs, and-the members of the Arya Sam^j number, 
severally, a few hundred persons or le&s. The Hinduism of 
ihe Centnl P|ovinces is largely tinctured by nature and 
animal worship and by the veneration of deifted human beings. 
Even in the more advanced Districts Ehere are usually a 
tiumber of village gods, for the worship of whom a special 
priest belonging to the primitive tribes called Bhumka or BaigS 
is supported by conmbutiorw from tlte villagers. Khermata, 
the goddess of the earth or the village, Marhai Devt, the 
g^dcss of cholera, SlEali Devt, the goddess of small pozc, 
Nagdeo, ttie cobra, Bhainsa Sur, the buflaJo, Dulhi Deo* a 
ji^oung bridegroom who was killed by a tiger, Hardaul, a young 
Rdjput prince who was poisoued by his brother on suspiciofi of 
loving his wife^ and Bhilat, a deified cowherd, are the most 
common of these. Of the sects of Jlinduism* only the Kabir- 
panthis cuid Satnimis need be mentioned j they represent 
respectively the revolt of the depressed castes of G^ndas or 
weavers and Chamars or tanners against the tyranny of 
Br^hmanisin and the caste system* Both started with the 
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ftindanient^ ideals of the e«iujxlity of all men, the abolition of 
and the worship of one supreme God who required no 
idols or temples and therefore no Brahmans ; but whereas the 
KabTrpanthls now admit caste and are thus scarcely to be 
distin^ished from an ordbuuy Hindu sect, the SattUmis are 
still militant and have carried tlsdr opposition to the Hindu 
socia] system into their relations as tenants by refusing to pay 
rent to their Hindu land lords. 

Of the Christians, 4,920 are Europeans, 3,304 Eurasians, Cbd.iiam, 
and ] 8,3^7 native Christians. The numbers of the latter hat'e 
nearly trebled since 1S91 as the r^ult of missionary enterprise^ 
the increase being portly due to the adoption of famine orphans^ 
Missionary stations of >^rious daiomi nations otist in all Districts 
and some of the Feudatary States, The principal bodies arc 
the unsectarian American Mission known as the Erisdples of 
Christ, who carry cm work in Datnoh. Bit^pur, and elsewhere j 
the United Free Church hlLssion in Nflgpur, Bhandlia, and 
liV ardhO j the Church of England Zoii^na Missions in N^pur 
and J ubbulpore, and the Qi urcb Misskjrmfy Society' in MandfO; 
the Mi.^‘on of the Friends Society at HoshongfLbtLd } the 
Gem^ Evangelical hlission in Rojpur; the Swedish Luthemn 
Mission in BetOl and ChhindwSjfa.; the Methodist Mission iti 
BiUghat j and the w^rk of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Kflgpur, Kamptee, Jubbulpore* Pachmoihl, and Khandwa. 

The Centml Pros'inccs belong to the Anglican diocese of 
K.=igpur, w hich embraces also Herir, Central India, and Rajput- 
tna. The greater part of the Province forms the Roman 
Catholic dioce$e of N^ur, but portions of k ait included 
in those of Allah^lb^d, Calcuita^ and ViragapatarHj while the 
NOgpur diocese comprises oho Berir and Hyder^bid north of 
the GodavetH, 

The Province is essentially agricultural, and the recent 
development of mining and factory industries, though im[>or- 
tan L, has 05 yet exercised no appreciable eflect on the returns 
of occupation. About 70 per c&it of the whole population 
arc shown os supported by agriculture, while if to these ore 
added more than 2^ per cent, ungaged in the training and core 
of animals, nearly all of whom are herdsmen^ and nearly 3 per 
cent, dependent on general labour, the greater part of whom 
Subsist mainly by agricultorul labour, the projKirtiDn rises above 
75 per cenl» Of the agricultural popuktioti, terumts are the 
mi>st important claas^ numbering over 4^000,000, while nearly 
250,000 persons mt landed proprietors, LabourersT irnrluding 
herdsmenf farm-servants^ field and geactal labourers, number 
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3,AM,TOO. Nearly 300 ,om person-S, or aj per cent, of th* 
popiilationp are engaged in ^ervicCt principally as barbery mdoor 
semints^ wfitsbermenp watur-caurief^ and swceperi^ About 
6 oo,oto» or 5 per cenl,| manufactun:, cxilleet, and ^11 articles 
of food and drink, principally milk and butler, fish, floLir* 
v^etable oil for food, grain. I'cgetabics and fndt 5 , betel leaf, 
salt, and tobacco. This inclLides the veiy poor dlai^ who 
grind ftouip parch granu and husk rice, numbering about fjo.Mo 
persotni. Nearly 120,000 pen&ons are en^ud in reUiUng 
hcaddoads of pass, fael. and cowndung cakes. The cotton 
industry supports 400,000 persons, of about 3^ per emt of the 
population. Worker in gold and stiver ^ a fairly important 
class, numbering 60^000. and workers in iron and steel number 
T 00.000, These last are principally the village blacksmiths, 
tfbo make and mend agriculturai tmplemenis. About 66.000 
persons are engaged in religious services, the majority of whom 
are supported by chanty j and 137.000 are beggars. 

Ordinarily only two meals an; eaten, the first about midday 
and the second in the evening at 7 or 8 p.m. But cultivators 
who have to work in the fields require some food in the 
early morning before going out+ This usually consists of 
the remains of the previous gening meal eaten cold. The 
midday and evening meals are ordinarily of the same character, 
oon-^isting of the staple food^grains^ which are now mainly 
rice and /^r. Rice is boiled in water with salt and eaten 
with the various ptit-sea, arAar^ and fiura^ which 

are split and boiled in water- Vegetables and chillies are added 
when avafiablef large quaniittes of the latlef being consumed. 
Hot gM or oil of sesamum is often added to vegetables and 
pulses after they have been cooked, while pc^wdered lurmerie 
is always mixed with pulses, and Is supposed to neutralize the 
bad effects of the organic matter frequently contained m the 
water. GuHt or oil and linseed oil are other subsriliites 

for gM. Otcaaionally rice is boiled in butter-milk as a delicacy. 
AWaff and AuiAi are cooked and eaten in the same manner as 
rice by those who omnot afford that grain. Where rice is not 
the staple fotxl, cAnfia/is or thin unleavened cokes of ground 
wheat, graJUfe or/biwaxare usually substituted for it- Vegetables 
and pulses are eaten with the On feast days cakes 

of wheat and gram are fried in gAh Bmter-milk is often drunk 
in the evenings. betel-leaf and betel-nut, is chewed 

$Sves die midday mied by all classes in the Marltha country, 
and by those who are well-to-do elsewhere. Nearly eveiy one 
smokts^ Mrfs or cig&rettei railed in leaves and or leaf 
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being con^maii in ih^ south and east, and tkUhms or 
d^y pip&t^wb without a mouth piece ebewitcre. Mo$t ca^tea 
will oat flashy other thait that of the unclean or sacred aninmls^ 
but can rarely afford iu 

Nearly all articles of dress are iiiado of cotton clotti. The Clotiwi 
products of Zndian and EnglLsh mills have almost entirely 
ousted the old hand woven doth in towns, and arc rapidly 
doing so in the country. Except the very poorci?! classes, 
every one a pair of dAofis or loin cloths which he changes 
ckity, usually taking his bath in the one wom from the day 
before, and then changing it for the clean one. For the upper 
fjart of the body the gamienta u^ed are a loose shirt, buttoning 
at the thitKiE, or a short ccat teaching to the waist, with a dap 
folding over in front where k is tied with strings. The long 
coat made with double flaps folding over the chest, and 
reaching down to the knees, which was formerly the universal 
full dress, is now going out of Jashton. In the northeni 
Districts in the cold weiitier coai^ are stuFed with cotton for 
warmth. Tlie poorer cultivators and labourers frequently leave 
the upper part of their body bare. Among the cducaEed 
classes, especially Government iervants of all grades, coats cut 
after the English fashion and made of serge, wool, or Mujr silk 
ate largely worn. The higher classes now wear also long white 
trousem instead of loin-dotlis, in imitation of the English. 

The old hBad^lress was the formed from a piece of 

narrow cloth, sometimes 150 to 300 feet lorig, and twisted into 
innumerable foldi^ This h being mpidly ousted by the 
i/w/j/Zer, or short cloth folded simply by the weaLr^-T himsdfi 
and formed of silk, soft Madras cloth, or nainsook. In 
Chhattisgarh the cultivators usually go bareheaded ; but in the 
rest of Lhe Tro^ince a man will not be seen outside the house 
with his head hare, though with the poorer classes any wisp 
of doth answers die purpose of a headcovering. IV^omen 
generally wear a sarf or a piece of cloth rB to 24 feet Jong 
by f^ait broath secured round the waist and diawm over the 
shoulders and head. It is usually of hand-woven dotlv dyed 
red, blue, or green, and w^itb various patterns staniped on it in 
other colours. English chintzes ore also now worn. In the 
northern Districts the old fashion wa.-s to w'car a nr 

skirt, a .second cloth being used to covut the head and upper 
part of the body; but the sarf h now supplojiting the skirt. 

L ndcr the sari is worn a cAfj/jf* a short sltrei^eless jacket butten- 
ing tightly at the breast or back. In the house oidy a short 
cloth folding round ihe loins and pulled over the shoulders ts 

D 
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worn. Men generally wear white cbthes over the body, except 
in the case of coatSp which arc of some dark or neutral colour- 
Shoes arc commonly wom, but in the rice Districts thej'^ cannot 
be worn in ihe helds. In Chhattisgarh sandals arc used for 
road-work. Womenp except of the bbouring class, do not 
usually wear anything on iheir feet. 

nweHirj:?. ^'he houses of landovmers stand in an cndoscd courtyard, 
go to 120 feet long and 40 to 60 feet wide, surrounded by 
a brick wall. The front entrance gate is in the narrower side, 
and b often roofed iHt with side rooms forming the da/dn or 
Imll for the reception of guests. Above it is a loft in which 
agricukuraJ implemcnis are kept. Along the sides of the yard 
are sheds for cattle or grain, and at the back b the dwdling- 
housCp extending along the length of the enclosing wahp and 
about 15 feet ivide. It has front and sometimes back verandas, 
15 divided into rooms, and may be double-storeyed- Frequently 
a bamboo fence takes the place of the enclosing wall, and the 
house itself may be of matting plastered with earth. An 
ordinary culriv-ator has a si mi Ear house without the enclosure 
or sheds^ and a poor cuUifitter only a iwo^roomed house with 
a front veranda. Cattle are frequently kept in one of the 
roomj. l 4 Ugc oval receptacles of matting covered with earth for 
holding grain (ire constructed Inside the house. Chimneys are 
unknowTi, and smoke through the tiles or thatch. In 

the more advanced Districts tiled roofs have now become the 
rule. The furniture consists only of a bed or wooden cot for 
each member of ihe family, their beddings and the cooking and 
eating vessels.*^ Substantial cultivators have these of brass or 
l>el]-metalp and ptKjrer ones of eartheniAiirc. 'Hie better-class 
landowners have low wooden stools about six inches high for 
?iittmg on, but no chairs* tables^ or carpets. The walls are 
whitcH-ashed twice a year, ;iC the DewfOi and Holl festivals, 
arbd the is plastered with cowdung and wntef once a week. 

Dkfpo4al The majority of Hindus bum their dcad« but certain castes 
but)'^ them. T>evotees^ such os Gosaiu^ Jangamas, Lingtyats, 
and others, bury their dead in the sitting posture employed 
during lifetime for meditating on the deity- Children dying 
btfore marriage or bi'estiturc with the sacred thread, persons 
dying of small pox, cholera, and leprosy^ or by on aeddent, 
car killed Ijy wild beasts^ and pregnant women and women 
d)ing in childbirth are burted among certoui casteSi The 
JrwM tribes and some of the poorer castes of Hindus alw 
tiNUally bury their dead, because it h less expensive than 
cremation. Occasionally when bodies are buried, the bones 
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Are subsc^enLly dug up and carried tc a sacred river. The 
Jluhamnuiriafls alwuj's bury their dead. Subject to the 
cjcccptions already meittiored. the gcnctal rule among Hindus 
is to bum the dead, the ashes being throwrr into n river 
Or tank. 

Hindu children have much the same amusements as English AmiLw 
ones, so far fts their means permiL l>o]la are made of clay 
and cloth, and csccasionaJly their marriages are celebTated 
with fcasLi and fireworks. Swilling and walking on stilts 

are the pastimes of the month of ShrSwan Oul>-August), 
the idM being that the crops will grow as high as the stilts 
or sa'ing. Kitc-llylng is a favourite amu.icn)ent with old 
and young in the open season. Ail dasscs gamble at the 
Dewali festival, playing at diderent pmes. hlany different 
kinds of danc^ are practised. The Ahirs have a stick dance 
at the Dewall, and the primitive tribes dance among them¬ 
selves on festive occasions. Frofcssicmal singing and dancing 
girls in towns arc generally Muhammadans^ and in villages 
belong to I he castes of Beml and KolSbhuti j these girls will 
sometimes dance at the Holr for e^hteen hours conseculively, 

Ixring sustained by large {quantities of liquor. Representations 
of the history of Rlma are given before the Dmhra festival, 
and occasionally the villagers have rude peifornMnccs of their 
own, while professional dramatic and dreus companies travel 
abouL The villagers sometimes sing together in the evenings, 
and icdtaiions of the sacred books ate held at the houses 
of Mcll-todo persons. There are professional castes of acrobats 
and ropt-dMcci^ snaie^tharmeis, animal-iameil. Ju^ler;, and 
clowns. Wrffitling compciititrns arc held on the Nag i'anchmt 
or snake-resrival, perhaps because the movements of the wrEstler 
resemble the eonvolutions of a snake. Cock-fighting and ram- 
lighring are practised in certain Districts, and cattle-races arc 
held in tlie Nagpur country. 

The ordinary' festivals are observed. I'he Holi corresponds FcttiTM*. 
to the European Carnival, and is a festival of spring. The 
next great festival is the Nag PanchmT. when the cobra is 
worsliipped, and aflcf it the Rakshahandhan, when tite sacred 
threads are changed. Th is is the great festival of t he BrAhmans. 

Next comes Poift in the month of lih^don (Aqguit-Scptember), 
w-hich in some respects resembles a feast of atonement; the 
villages and all houses are cleaned and the sweepings thrown 
outside the boundary, GiiiJe-races are also held. The hrst 
fifteen days of Kuir (Scpiember-October) are called Pitrpaksh, 
and during them every (me pours libations in memory of his 
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ancestors, while crows, representing the spirit!? of tKji deceased, 
are fed. At the Dasahia a buffalo Is sometimed slaughtered in 
honour of Devt* and the p4Soplc go out into the fields to sec the 
nrfJbiN//t^ or blue jay, a verj^ auspicious bird. Twenty^ dais's 
after the Dasabni comes the Dewfilt, the special festival of the 
Baai^ on which they woriihi[> a rupee and their account ^ks. 
The Hindu commercial year begins from this clay. All classes 
Light lamps in their houses so as not to be ovedooked when 
[Akshml, the goddess of wealth, passes over them during the 
night and bestowj? her gifts. On the Til-Sankriint^ io January, 
the sun commences its course from the southern towards the 
northern hemisphere, and at the instant that this happens it is 
Q mcritortous act to dive beneath the water of a fiacred river. 
Fairs are consequently held at all convenient places for this 
purpose. 

Hindus of the higher castes have two names, one for cere¬ 
monial and the other fc>r ordinary use. The ceremonial name 
is the real one, but supCrstEtion prevents it being used in 
ordinary life* and a irJia/ffi or current name is employed instead. 
TbEiC names fall into several categories. Many are those of 
gods and goddesses and sacred to^-ns and rivers ; a few are the 
names of jewels ; others are taken from the day of the week 
on which the bearer was bom, or from the date of the month, 
or the month itself or season \ some denote the place of birth, 
and others are given to aveit ill luck. Surnames exist only in 
the case of 

Roughly speaking, four distinct kindii of agricultural land 
are found in tfie Province. The first ts the heavy black soil 
which crn^is the Narbadd valley and the open and Ici'cl 
ponions of the Vindhyun and Sltpura plateaux. It is either 
alluvial, formed by the deposit of decayed vegetable matter^ 
through the agency of rivers and streams, or has resulted from 
the decomposition of trap or basalt rock+ or from a combi mi- 
tion of both agents. This land is suited to the growth of 
wheat, linseed, gntm, and other cold^weather crops which are 
dependent on the moisture remaining in die ground from the 
monsoon rainfall^ and on the showers received during the 
months of tJe^^ember and January. ^Vatcr is usixally found 
only at a great depth from the surface, and irrigation is conse¬ 
quently little resorted to. limbankmcnts to save erosion and 
hold up water, and careful tilleige, are the main requisites for 
cukivatLon. The second class of land consisits of shoilow 
hliick soil, lying in a thin sheet ox^er the surface of the liasaltic 
rock from which it has been decomposed. Laud of this 
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description predonnimtes in Nifiiarp the west of 

NSgpurj and the tenth of Chhindw5ja+ It is suited for the 
I'TOwth of cotton,y'OTtrJr, and oiher autumn crops requsring only 
the light rainfall which these tracts obtain. The soil responds 
readily to nmnnrcj and the applicatioti of indtnitry largely 
increases the out-tom. The third class of land Includes the 
light^sandy and stony uplands of the Vindhyan and Siltpurfl 
ranges and the hilly country in the south, where tlie sot! is 
cither very' shallow or contains a large proportion of gravel 
nibccd wath br>u3ders. Lands of ibis description are the 
poorest in the I’ro^noce ; they require long resting faJlowa, and 
the cheap millets w htdr they produce, constituting the main 
food-grain of the almriginal cultivators who raise thenit are 
entirely dependent on the rainfall of August and September. 

The last kind of land consists of yellow and sandy soil, fonned 
from mcLamorphic or cryslalline rock. This is the princ3|»l 
feature of the Wainga^^ and Mahiiiiadl basins, including the 
south of BalSghau Bhanddra, and Chanda, and the three 
ChhattSsgarh Distnet^j which form the rice lands of the 
l^vincc. The rainfall is heavy, and the land, (hough of little 
natural fertility^ responds readily to manure and irrigation. 

AgrtcuUtiral statistics arc not compiled for the Feudatory Siatiitict 
States, which cover 29,4^5 square miles or 25^ per cent, of the 
l^rovincial urea, nor for about 8,000 square miles of the most 
sparsely (wpulated tracts in the s^amindans where the quantity 
of cultivated land is so small that it is not worth while to 
undertake a cadastral survey. Excluding these, in 1903-4, 

I 13 square miles or j2 per cent, of the ren»inin|j area were 
included in Government foresis, 6,gfi* square miles or 9 
per cent, were classed as not availat>le for cultivation, and 
19,368 square miles or per cent, as cuItivTibk waste other 
than fallow. 'Fhe remaining area, amounting to 35.000 square 
milcs^ equivalent to 45 per cent of the total land available, or 
57 per cent excluding Govcmmeni forests, was occupied for 
cultivation. In the most advanced IHstiicts culdralifin is very 
close, reaching in some tracts to 80 per cent of the whole area 
available after the exclusion of * reserved * forests* And though 
j3,000 square miles are showTi in the vetums as^ cullirable 
waste, this consists mainly of hilly or nicky ground^ which it 
vroutd not be profitable to cultirate, and w hich should indeed, 
in the iniercEts of the country, rather renmin under jungle or 
gross than be tiered for the intermiticfn |)roduction of poor 
rains crops of millet. Constderabk quantiiics of cultivable 
land mush however, 5UII be available in the zamiaddris and 
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Feudatory States. there can be nu question tiuit the 

produce of the presetic area could be unmerttely increased 
by better and closer cultivation, quite apart from what ia 
genmily called high fannbg. 

FaUowa. Qut of the total occupied art^ of 35,000 square 

3,200 square mites arc under old and new fallow. Resting 
fallows are rarely given to good rice and wheat land so lopg os 
the resources of the cultivator are sufficient to till them, but 
much land has lain fallow in recent years owing to the bad 
seasons and the inroads of Mtis grass (Sw^arMfit ffiM/arifum) 
in black soil fields, Frequent testing fallows are necessary for 
the poor soils of the Vindhyoo and Sstpura pbteau. Here 
from »5 to 30 per cent- of the occupied area is nannaJly left 
untilied, while b the rice country of Chhattfsgarh the propor- 
tion is only ao per cent, and in the closely cultivated cottoH' 
country of Nagpur and W'ardhS it sinks to 13 per cent 
f he present area of fallow is from 1,600 to a,300 square miles 
in excess of the normal. 

^ cropped area amounts to over 33,000 square miles, 
having risen from 19,500 square miles sbee iSfij-^l, It 
citpanded continuously up to 1893, but the unfavourable 
seasons sbee that date caused it to shrink b i89[>-i9oo to 
3 ,[aasqiiure miles short of thenonnaL The figures for 1903-4 
show that the area cropped b the md/gutdri tracts was still 
300 square miles less than b 1893-3. 
r«™ble Second crops were grown on about 5,400 square miles in 
**1*- 1903^41 this being the maximum figure recorded up to the 

present blavoerablc years. I hc doubtocropped area varies 
very largely, according as the autumn rab is sufficient or 
badequate. The usual method of double ciopping is to 
scatter the seed of the pulses, t/rxuL wrawf, or tiurd^ and 
sometimes gram and linseed, in the wet rice-fields either 
when the rice is nearly ripe for harvest or just after it has 
been cut. In the northern Districts a catch crop of rice is 
sown b the embanked wheat-fields during the tains. 

Indudbg double crops, the gross cropped area is now nearly 
square miles. Out of this, about (9,000 square mitf-a 
are devoted to autumn crops or those sown during the rainy 
Season and ^ped at or after its close, and 10,400 to spring 
crofK, sown in the damp ground after the rains and neaped 
towards the end of the cold season. Jn recent yearn the 
popularity of the spring crops has greatly decnaLsed, owing 
to the numb& of occasions when the monsoon has failed prema¬ 
turely and the ground has become too dry to be sown, and 








over jK^os^quarc mill* I’tave been inui&furtcd to aututm crops 
jitnce i&g2-3. Of the total cropped area, al^l tS^ooo 
rnilea are exxupied by the four nmin fDod^gmiris, nce, wheat, 
and Wtf/i and kuiJkii ^qq by other ceroaJs ; nearly 4,400 
by pul$cs^ the most importarit of which is gram; 3,350 by Oil¬ 
seed^ mainly linseed and rf7; over 3,300 by fibres, practically 
all of which is cotton; 2,200 by and fodder crops ^ and 
J301 square miles by fmits, v^ctablc^^ and spices. 

Rice ( 0 /y^ safwa) is the most important crop in the Rice. 
Province, covunng about 7^000 st|uare miles in 1903-4, or 
34 per cent, of the cropped area. Excluding the zamifrddris, 
its acreage is now nearly 2 per cctit+ less tMn in 189 2-3. 

A majdmum antia of 7+800 square miles was recorded in 
[S95-6. Rice is sonTi as soon as the rains Jiave well broken, o; 
tow‘aids the end of Juncj and the harvest lasts from Scpleni- 
ber 15 to December 15 according to the different ^■aricties 
and the diiTerent soils. The varieties of lice are eictremely 
nufnerous, and are broadly divided into lijjjht rice sown on 
uplands, medium on kvd ^und, and heavy rice in low-lying 
and ifrigated fields. The light varieties are reaped first and 
the heavy ones last- As the crop nequfres water to be staiRlitig 
in the fields daring a comiderable period of its growth, rice is 
aJwrays cultivaied in cntbaiiiked fields. And as the Helds onu-'tt 
be quite level in order that their surface may be covered, 
wherever the coimtiy' is at all undulating they are eKiremdy 
small, as mmy as fifty sometimes going to an acre. Rice is 
grown year after year without rotadoHj and manure is necessar)- 
to keep up the productive capacity of the fields, crop 

iK>t largely irrigated# except in the Wainganga valley and Sam- 
baJpur. Rice can scarcely be damaged by excessive rain unless 
it is washed out of the groundr In years of iJiiort nunfiilb 
besides being liable to wither, it is attacked by gtaishoppers- 
Thc average amount of seed sown to an acre is loo lb.# and 
the standard out-tum for the Province h 1,100 lb. or eleven¬ 
fold, giving lb. of husked rice. 

Wheal (IV^VrVfrJw la/hfum] covered ocafly 4tfioo square niiles, 
or I s| per Cent of the cropped aresi, in 1903-4. The area Im 
decreased from 6,7^5^ square miles since ^393, and wheat has 
been largely supplanted by and fds<^ in the south# by 

cotton. Sowing coimoences towards the end of October, when 
the rains have stopped^ and lasts through November and in 
embanked fields into December. The harvest is gathered 
from the beginning of March to the middle of April* being 
perhaps a fortnight earlier in the southern than tlie northern 
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Districts. Wh^i Ls very seldom jiumyred, m thc^mntag^s 
obtained arc not so great as trs the case of the auiimiD crops, 
mid in the black soil of the northern Districts it is grown yciir 
after year without manure or raEation. It is frequently sown 
mixed with a propordon of 5 to ^5 per cent, of gram^ which is 
advantageous to the soil, and very' occasionally with linseed. 
It sometimes fornis a rotation with or with cotton and 
and frequently with linseed and gmm, Betw^een 50 
and do lb, is sown to an acre in the southern Districts, and 
90 to TOO Ibh in the north. The standard out-turn is 600 llx 

/ 4 ftRfr. The large millet/iTn-Jr {S&rj^Aum rafgan) now covers nearly 
3 ,aoo square miles, or per cent, of the cropped area. The 
acreage under it has increased by per cent, during the last 
,deca^ at the expense of wheat and linseed. It 13 mainly an 
autumn crop, but when the rainfall is heavy it is also grown 
after the rainSr The ordinary seed-time is the first week in 
July, but in the north it is sometimes put down as soon as the 
rains break in June, The harv'est erdends over December and 
the first part of January. Only from 5 to to lb. of seed is 
sown to the acr<^ and the out-tum varies between 350 Ibu in 
MandlA and 700 lb, in IVardh^L J^wdr is frequently sown 
with a mixture of the pulse arAar (Ca/ant/s in the 

proportion of one-seventh, or of waajf j Mungd). In 

the south it grown regularly in rotation with cotton^ the fidid 
being manured when cotton is sown. 

^ (Eas/a/um s^rtdtru/a/um) and ptAf- 

^ ** pdium) Or* small grass-like millets fiow'n on the poor high¬ 
lands of t(Te pldleauK. Taken together, they cover 3,600 square 
miles, or is per cent, of the cropped arem The area under 
them has incr^sed by ja percent, since ifig3-3,about a third 
of the increase being due to the inclusion of iaminddrt statistics, 
and the remainder to substitution for rice and spring crop^ 
is sown broadcast after rice in the beginning of July, and 
ripens towards the end of October and in November. Ihe seed 
SOTO voices from lo to ao lb, an acre and the out-turn is 43a Ib.^ 
gi™g 210 lb. of husked grain. is a crop which ripens 

vary rapidly, and can be cut widiin sixty days after it h sown. 
It is either soto at the break of the rains and reaped in 
August 10 get on early food-supply^ or sown towards the end 
of August and reaped In Octol^r. From 5 to lo lb. of seed 
IS sown per acre^ and the out-turn is said to be about joo lb, 
other cereals cover about goo square miles. Among 
these may be mentioned maize with loa .iquare 

miles, which is largely grown in the small garden plots at the 
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back af linpiises, and the small miiLct Mjm or vdih 

£5 square mlle^. Various other ^mall oiillets; also are grown. 

The pul$e gntm (Cwsfr nrlef/num) covers about 1 ^450 square Cnmi. 
miles of s per ccnu of the CfOpiJcd area^ and the acreage under 
it lias increased by 40 per cunt sirtce r&Qia-jt mainly at the 
ttjiense wheat. Cram is largely sown miaed with wheal in 
the proportion of 15 to BSi aird flJUo with linseed. The mixture 
is made to lessen the exhausting eflccl of these crops, as plants 
of the pea tribe exercise a rceuiMMtive efTccl on the soil by 
assimilating nitrogen through the roiits^ For the same reason 
it is grown in rotation with vrhmi and lirL^d. It is sowti at 
the end of October and November with ihe wheal ciopp and is 
cut either just before it or at the same time. Occasionally 
gram forms a second crop in black soil or irrigated rice-fields 
after the rice lias been cut. From ho to So lb. of seed is 
required for an acrci and the out-turn is 550 lb- 

The other pulses cover nearly 3^000 square miles. Of these Other 
the most important are urad {IVtasei^/vi radJu/u^^ and mu^ 
(P^as^uj with a combined area of i|S5o square miles, 

mainly in Chhattlsgarh. They rtre grown almost equally fts 
autumn and spring cropSp and in the Utter case mainly as 
a second crop after riccj being sowti broadcast in the standing 
grain after the water has been let out of tliu embanked fields. 

^/rAfirr iffJhns} covers 500 scjuare miles, principally 

in N%pur and Nimlr, where the cultivation has increased 
bfgety in the last year or two. It is growii in the autumn 
as a rotatton crop in black soil landp and in Nflgpur is largely 
mixed w^iib cotton and Titfni or fiiAA 

occupies 570 square miles, the area under it having 
decreased by 33 per cent, in the last decade. It is growTi In 
the storing seasonp mainly in the rice Distrkta, as a second 
crop, and is given to cattle, il/ajwr or lentil {Ervvm Is a 

spring crop grown under much the same conditions as gram, 
and also os a second crop after rice. It occupies about 350 
square mainly in Jubbulporc, Seonl, Narsinghpur, Bet ah 
and Chhattlsgarh^ Fcas {Pimm cover jaa square 

miles, mainly in Raipur and Biliispur. 

Oilseeds occupy about 3,350 square miles^ nr ti per cent. ofOiUwU. 
the Cropped area. Of these the most important is *7 
tndfOfmjf the area under which has nearly doubled during the 
la'll decade and ss now 1 t5m sc|Uare miles. It is grown both 
as an autumn and as a spring CFop^ the proportioti of the 
former being about two-thirds, and it is distributed all over 
the Province- It is frequently sown mixed with arAaf^ 
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and Dth^r ±4bouti ^ to lb. of seed b sownjio an aerep 

and the standard out-tum is joq lb. Linseed covers about 
t^^oo squtire miles, this being a ^incat deal Icis than the area 
under it in 1S90. It is a cold-weather crop, being sown 
in the beginning of October and cut in Febniary, a month 
before wheat Linseed is grown as a single crop in black 
sod and is somewhat cKhaustbg^ and also as a seconS crop 
after rice. About 10 to 20 lb. of seed h sown to the aerc^ and 
the onHum is 260 lb. Of the remaining oilseeds the most 
irnportant is ramfi/Ii or eUlfira). lliis Is 

a rains crop and is grown on very poor sod, with little or no 
expenditure on cultivation, "fhe out-turn is said to be about 
150 lb. per acre. More than 50 square miles axe under rape 
and mustaidp which are generally grown in small garden plots. 
Filjr», Cotton now covers 2,000 square miles^ or 7 per cent of the 
Cottc«* cropped area. It has increas^ from 1,100 square miles since 
xS^a-j under the stimulus of high prices, and is still continuing 
to otpancL The Wardha comprising Wardha Distiict 

and the w^e^it of Nigpur, the ^usar /utAjj/ of Chhtndwara, 
and Nimar Disirtct constitute the cotton tract of the Province^ 
though the crop is also growTi in BetQl, Narsinghpur, and 
Hoshang^b^d. Owing to the bulk of the fibre before it Is 
cleaned and pressedi and the consequent cost of transport, 
cotton eulti^'adon is not usually found profitable at a great 
distance from a railw'ay. Cotton is generally sown imme¬ 
diately after the first hea^y rain. In the Wardhd valley it is 
usually mbced with atAar^ in the proportion of two or three 
lines of the laTtcr after eight or ten of cotton. The pickbg 
goes on from the beginning of November to the bt^ntiing of 
February, From S 10 i& lb. of seed Is required per acre, and 
the standard out-turn is 240 lb. of undcaned^ yielding 70 lb. of 
cleaned cotton. Cotton is generally grown in rotation with 
Jm^r in the Wardhi valleyf sometimes with wheat in the third 
year* It is an esbausting crop* and if sowti twice succ^ively 
the land must be turned up with the heavy plough and 
manured. The crop is greatly benefited by manure^ and the 
cultivators moke every efibrt to give it as much as possible. 
The only other fibre grown h ran-hernp {Cra/uMHa 
which covers about 140 square miles. 

Fmb^ Of the 23,0 square mil^ under orchards^ vcgetableSi and 
condiments, jo are devoted to sugar-cane {SturAttr^m 
fJiracatP. rwfls). This Crop hfls greatly decreased in populanty since 
Kagitr- 18^2-3, when it covered 70 square miles, while for some years 
about 1S70 the area was j 40 square miles. With the extension 
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of railway c^nimitnicalLc^n, however, the local or unrefined 
!iugM has been ynderiold by that iiD^^ortcd from Northern 
and Western India^ which can be retailed at a substantially 
clieaper rate. Cor^iiments and spices cover 6 o square miles, 
those principally grow-n being betel-vtne, turinen^ chillicSt 
coriander, and ginger. More than 70 square miles are under 
vcgctal^les, of which there is n very large sTidety, Melons 
and watcf-melons are grown on the sandy stretches exposed 
on the banks of rivers. About 70 square miles includt-d in 
holdings aj\d 35 excluded from them are shown as occupit^ 
by groves and orchards. 

The following are the principal agricuJturat implements. Iraplc^ 
The rragar or country plough has an iron share in spike form 
penetrating or 9 inches, the body being amde of wood. The 
ArMar 01 paring plough has a horizontal blade about so inches 
long and 4 incites wide, which is dragged acfO!^ the ground 
and goes i Of | inches deep. It is generally used in pref’ 
paring land for sowings unless the giourid is liard or Is 
much overgrown with weeds. In the northcni Districts the 
seed is sown with the riin\ consisting of a single bamboo tube 
fixed behind the spike of the plough, through which the seed is 
drO|>ped* In the south the implement used for sowing is the 
/j/aft f this is formed of a log of wood to which three short iron 
spikes are fixeeb arid behind each of them is a hollow bamboo 
leading down from the sowing bowl at the top. The seed is 
thus sown simultaneously in throe shallow fumiws. ITie daara 
is an implement used for weeding in the NSgpur country'. It 
resembles the but the iron blade is mflcdi snorter so 

that it can pass between two lines of the crop. In the north 
weeding is done by harid with a spud. The daftiri is a Sfirt of 
harrow used in the rice Distfiebi for puddling the earth In the 
fields and collecting the weeds* t'or crushing the clods in the 
tke-fields a heavy b^m of wi>od is dragged across the field 
with a man standing on it. 

The importance attached to manure varies^ with the chameter Majamc. 
of the Cropping. It is seldom used fur the spring crops^ and 
experience has showm that there is little profit in applying 
manure to untimbunked wheat-fields unless wheat k grown in 
rotation with a ruins crop. In rice and stilt more in cotton- 
iMtwr culrit^ion, on the other tiand_, the ad^mitagcs of manure 
are fully appreciated. As ft rule, the quantity available is 
bisudicicntf the cultivator's only source of supply being the 
droppings of his cattle. These are saved for manure in the 
raiji% but during the open seuioil are required for fiiel-cakes; 
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anti even \rhere an abuntiaiiE saupply i:*r wood'fuel ii> available, 
it is erfien said that a misture of cowdung cakes is necessary 
for Cooking purposes. 'Plie inanure is usually-stacked in surface 
heaps and h seldom pitted, much of its beneAl being thus lost, 
LittJe or no use is made of the urine, though occasionally a 
cuJtii^tor wit] put down slraa^or silt to retain \L Grcen-sdiling 
also is very* seldom practised, though crops of/n|^ ancf fi/ are 
sometimes sown and ploughed in for this purpose. In the rice 
Districts the silt at the borders of tanks is dug up and placed 
on the fields and makes a very good manur<^ while in the 
cotton^/ffwflr tracts docks of sheep and goats are penned at 
night on the fields. 

The model farm at N^ur lias existed for many years, and 
vrxs made an experimental farm for the improvement of agii- 
culture in Its operations were, howcvcft conducted on 

a compatativdy small scale till 1901, but important develop¬ 
ments have taken place since. 'Hie staff has been largely 
strengthened, and two additional farms have been started at 
Raipur and HoshangibfSd. Two cattk-brccding farms have 
recently been opened in N%pur and HoshanglMd for the 
improvement of agneultutal cattle^ An agricultural school at 
Nagpur is maintained for the instruction of subordinate revenue 
ofiicials and the sons of Landowners, and ogiicultural associa¬ 
tions have been formed in each Distnct for the dissemination 
of information and the introduction of improved seed and 
Implements. tVTth the same view a number small demon- 
stiation farms have been establishedj and a monthly J'^;rtciiltural 
Caj^tte in Hibdl is now published, w^hich has attained a con¬ 
siderable circuktion. In 1905 a separate Director of Agri¬ 
culture was appointed, and the stalT of the department largely 
expanded by the appointment of experts to initiate systematic 
research into the prevention of diseases^ ihe destmetion of 
pests, and the general development of the agriculture of the 
Province in accordance with the most advanced scientific 
methods. The budget of the Agricultural department for 
i9of^7 amounts to nearly 4 lukhs- 

Broadly speaking. It has l^een found that of the four main 
classes of soil and cultivation already described as existing in 
the Province, the rice lands are the only ones to which the 
application of irrigation can be expected to offer certain and 
immediato advantages. Up to the present time there have 
been no state irrigation works in tlie Central Provinces, and 
the area now irrigated is supplied almost entirely from private 
works, coniiisiing of tanks, river channels, wells, and field 
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lit a nornuil ytfljr the m^irrlLim area irrigable 
is about 1*^50 square miles, or only 5 per cent of iKe total 
under crops. To this^ however, sltouki be added about 7&0 
square miles of crops grown in lands saturated by tneans of 
field embankments^ Including this land, per cent of the 
normal cropped area may be said to be protectf?d by iirigatiou 
w'orkaT The area irrigaicMlT however, vades largely from year 
to year with the chameter of the rainfalL Of square 

miles actually irrigated, about 1,150, or S 3 per cenL of the 
consist of rice irrigated from pri^nte tanks | and the remaining 
300 of wheat, vegetables, condiTHents^ spices* and sugar-cane 
irrigated chiefly from wellis. 

Tank-irrigation is confined almOi»l entirely to rice. Of 1,150 Methodtof 
square miles irrigiited. about 780 are in the tVaingaryga valic)' irrlEsiiw- 
and 360 in Chhaitlsgarh. Over the rest of the Province there 
is practically no irrigation of rioe. British Districts contain 
about 47,500 tiinkaii of which 18,500 arc to be found in the 
Waingangl rice Districts, includiitg Seoul and N345pur, and 
13,500 in Chhatttsgarli- Even in a favotinibk year the tanks 
of the Wainganga tract irrigate on an average leas than 20 
acres each, and those of ChhattlHgarh only about 10 acres. 

The arrangement!^ for disposing of flood waters are genendly 
deficient, and the banks are often too weak to stand a high 
pressure. There are only about 65,000 irrigation welts, and 
the area supplied by them is S 8 ,om acres or about (^ acres to 
lach wdL Out of the whole number, 15,000 are constructed 
of masonry^ and the remainder are small temporary weUs* many 
of which arc mere holes h'i the beds of streams. « A |iermaiient 
well irrigates s or 4 acres on an a^em^- Rather more than half 
ihc area irrigated from wefiji consists of wheat and other spring 
crops, and the balance of sugar-cano and garden crops. The 
cost of a lemporary well is Hi- 15 to Rs. 301 and of a per- 
rimncnl one Ra. 300 to Rs. 500. or more if blasting has to be 
done. About fifty square milei are irrigated from other 
sourccSi mnijily hy channels for the conveyance of horn 

rivers Or streams ; but considering the fiicilitiea which exist 
in many parts of the Province for the construction of small 
river-fed channels, the arm irrigated in this way is remarkably 

srrudL . . 

Th^ Irrijpition Commisiiion of opinion that 

there is ample scupe for the cxlensioii of irrigation by m^at^ 
of storage tanks under exceptionally fiivourable cotiditions iti 
the tice Districts. An Irrigation Inanch of the Public WotLs 
department bus noi*' boen fonned. About ,oo projects far 
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storage tanks have been dm™ up. Thesr averse capacity 
is about 300 million cubic feet; and it la estimated that they 
would protect a total area of 700 square miles of rice at a cost 
of about 3 crores of rupees, or al the rate of about Ra« 67 per 
acre. During r 903-4 the constniGtion of tants and field 
embankments as ^taie imgatEon works be^n depart¬ 
mental ly. ^ 

Cattle are bred all over the ProFincc^ but anjinals of any 
quality are reared only in a few localities. The plough-cattle 
of nearly the whole rice ajm are miscmbly poor. They often 
cost only Rs. 25 or 30 a pair The wheat country CHXUptcs 
an intemneduLte place between the rice tracts with the worslj 
and the cotton^^^filr area with the best cattle. The price of 
bullocks here ranges from Rs. 50 to Rs. &o a pair. ITie two 
good breeds used in the cottonyffn^ifr Districts are bred m 
Nimir and along the southern face of the S^tpurl Hills. The 
NimSr cattle are generally dark red in colour, with snfisll but 
well-proportioned bodies, and small <^heaths and dewlaps; they 
are spirited and have strong feet and 1^^ and arc well suited 
for hard work, A pair costs from Rs. foo to Rs. 250. The 
cattle used in the H^ardha ^tilley Eire called Caoko, and 
are bred In Chhindwaia and in the And of WardhE, 

Animals of this breed are latge and white, with full chests and 
fairly developed forearms, and an? well suited for fast work. 
Their price varies from Rs, too to Rs. 300 a pair. Cultivating 
cattle of these breeds are fed on the stalks of jmfar and on 
colton^ieed throughout the working scasorit and sometimes 
receive also puSse and oil^caJte^ In the w'heat-growing Dlstriets 
cultivating cattle ore stall-fed only during the working reason, 
when they gel a ration €)f pulse, and in the rice Districts the 
uiajority of them usually receive nothing but straw. The 
Gaolao and Nim^ cattle are bred carefully from selected 
bulls; but in oEber areas bulls arc seldom kept, and the 
immature bullocks are allowed to mis with the cows before 
castration^ thus preventing any improvement in the breed. 

Buffaloes are bred all over the Pro^'ince. They are useless 
for cultivation except in the rice area where water is frequently 
standing in the fields. In tlic northern Districts and the 
XSgpur country the cows nre kept for the manufacture of 
(clarified butter) from their milk, while the young bulls 
are disposed of cheaply to the caste of Rosdew^ who driire 
them in herds to Chhattt^igarh for sale. A cow buJalo costs 
from Rs. so to Rs. So^ and in ChhatUsgarh the young bulls 
fetch Rs. 15 to Rs, ao each. The indigenous bre^ of ponies 
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is ulmo^ entirely worthless, and ihe efTorts made by (Vovem- 
ment to improve it by the provi^tin of staJlioi^ have now been 
abandoned in favour of mtEle'brecding farms. The highest 
price of a pony la about Es. ido. Goats and sheep aie 
usuaJly bred by the profeasiona] shepherd castes^ the formeT 
for food, for milkp which Muhammadans and low-caste Hindus 
drink,'and for offerings to the deities, and the latter principally 
for iheir wool, from which the ordinmy country' blanket used 
by all cultivators is woven. The price of a gout Ts from Rs. i 
to Rs, 6, and of a sheep from Rs^ s to Rs. 3. 

Grasrtg is generaJly adequatet except in a few of the most 
closdy cultivated Districts, The forests of Mandla, the Baitiar 
faAjl/ of BSMghfLtp Ch^dEp and NlmSr arc well-known gracing 
grounds, to the first two of which thqu^ds of cattle are sent 
from all the adjacent Districts during the hot season. Four 
important annual cattlofoirs are held in the Province, at 
Singhajl in Nimftrp ChhapSra in Sconi, GarhAkotil in Saugor, 
and Rajim in Raipur. Prizes for the best bred aiumals are 
oJTered at these lairs, but it is doubtful whether they have had 
much result 1'he principal cattle-diseases are rinderpest imd/a% 
anthrax or foc^t-and-mouth disease {Man and 

and pleuro-pncumonia A variety of native 

remedies are used, sev^eral of which ore of little value; hut strict 
segregation is very seldom attempted, and cultivators generally 
say that it is ins practicable. A Civil Veterinary department 
has been cstablishodp supervised by a qualihod ol 5 ocr under 
the Director of Agriculture. Eighteen veteriimry dispensaries 
have been opened at the head-quarters of DisHicts^ith sub¬ 
ordinate Veterinary AsristantSt who also Lmvcl in the inlerior 
of Districts for the treatment of epidemic disease- 

The development of the ;^tem of advances under the t-mjb.- 
Lard Improvcmenl and Agriciiltnrists' Loans Acts ia a faiiiire 
of recent years. Taking the former kind of loans hrst;, the and ^4^- 
totid amount advanced under the Act of 1871 up to 
was only Rs. 50,000, and under the new Act of 1SS3 up to 
3’7 lakhs. During the famine of the policy of 
providing work by giving land improvement loons received 
a great impetus^ 3 quarter of the prindpaJ being usually re¬ 
mitted if the conditions of the grant were carried out. In the 
second famine of tgoo, however^ it was con-stdered with justice 
that the landowners were too impoverished to be asked to 
expend capital on the provision of work, and a new system was 
introduced by which free grants were made by Government 
for the constmetion of tanks and other improveiUrCnts. The 
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ordinary purposes for which toans have been itiade since i 3 Sj 
are the coastruction and repair of viUage tankSp ihe embank- 
fncnl of wbeat-fieldSj nnd the desmiction of grass in the 
Vindhyan Di&tncts. Becvreen tSgs and 1904, about j 8 laklin 
was lent. Advances under the Agriculturisls' Loans Act of 
1S84 are made for the purchase of plough-cattle and seed. 
Thciie advances also began on a very small scide, j+a:*lakhs 
being lent between 1884 and or less thin half a lakh 
annually. VVitti the advent of scarcity in the northern Districts 
in 1893 the amounts advanced rose rapidly, and beLwecn 
and 1S95 15 lakhs was distnblited ui loom. During 1396-1 
the advances were 15 lakhs^ and in the famine of [900 38 
lakhs, the greater part of the latter sum being granted without 
interest. A total of loi Ukh^ had been advanced by J904 in 
agdcultunsts' loans. 

Talcmt 4ti The rates of interest on private loans oie fairly uniform all 
over the Provinces though they have a tendency to be lower in 

MtoKy- advanced Districts, where the cultivators are capable 

Icaidisri. gf protecting their own intere^ For large sums borrow^ on 
ample security or on pledge of Jewelkry, the rale varies from 
6 to 9 per cent. For ordinary proprietors and the best clas.4 
of tenants or on mortgage of unencumbered land, the average 
is 13 per cent. Tenants in moderate clTcumstances, who 
may be indebted but not hopelessly involved, pay from iS 
to 34 per cenL ; m-fule for tjie poorest classes of tenants and 
for small unsecured loans to artmns smd others, the interest 
rises to 37^, 50, and even i<w per cent. In the case of grain 
advanceiP eicber for seed, or for subsistence while the crop 
is maturing, the ordloar)^ rate for w'heat and the other cold^ 
reason food grains Ls 15 per cen u between sowing and harve^ii^ 
though it sometimes mes to 50 per cent, in time of faminLV 
In the Districts where i»pnng crops are nudnty growiit the 
interest on the autumn seed-grains is uauiUIy too per cciiL 
But in the rice Districts the rate for rice is 33, 37J, or mrcly 
50 per cent., while for y>Hw the rate in Wardb^ h only 
35 per cent and in other >taw-gn>wing Districts 50 per cent. 
The rales for oilseeds are high, ranging from go to 100 
per cent. Nearly all the Urge money 4 crtdcn» and the majority 
of the smaller ones are MirwlLri BaniSs; but many other 
cast^ as Brihnrnns, R^ljput^ and the castes who own and 
cultivate land, also participate in the bnsitiesi, Most culti- 
^-atitig proprietors who arc in good circumstances prefer to lend 
grain for seed and s&ubsislance to their tenants, because in 
addition to its being very prodtable they find it much mon: 
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easy to roajsiu the rents in this case than when iheir tenants 
arc indebtea to aftncher credi(Of. 

The grant of proprieEar>^ rights^ folbwcd by a latge in- Indetykij- 
crease in the ifaJue of landed property, converted the ^illjige 
landowners^ the descendants of the rack-rented ht^dmen tifm™ 
of Maratha timea» into a substantiaE body of osen. But the 
greaf%CTCa^ of credit which they suddemiy obtained led many 
of them to indulge in reckless e^travagDuce on marriages and 
other occasions of display. Inquiries made In tfisa showed 
that during the previous tweniy-h^'e years one-fifth of the 
\iltage lands had changed hands, half of the transfers being to 
the money-lending os opposed to the cnltsvaiing classes. 

During the ne\t Hfteen years the procesa cannot fail to have 
been more lapidi though the famine of 1900 was, owing to 
the great assistance given by the state* undoubtedly less 
injurigns to the financial condition of the cultivators than 
tliiU of 1696-7. Government has been alive to the burden of 
excessive debt thrown on the culiivators, and, to lighten it and 
to encourage them to moke a fresh siart, has instituted pro¬ 
ceedings in die worst tracts for the voluntary liquidation of 
debts of both landlords and tenants. These have been in 
many cases eminently successful, and creduors have agreed to 
a scheme of repayment of part of the debt in instalments 
spread over a number of years, the balance being freely for¬ 
gone. In eight Dlstrict^^ in part or the whole of which these 
proceedings have been taken, debts aggregating 1-64 crores 
have been dealt with and 96 lakhs remirted by creditors. 

Economic rent is practically non-existent iit the* Central Renti, 
Provinces^ the rents of all classes of tenants except subtenants 
being fixed by the Settlement officer at the periodical revision 
of the land revenue. The rental of the previous setUement 
being taken as a standard, enhancements are based on the 
increase in the prices of produce, or extension of cultivation, 
according to a general rate previously determined* which is 
usually considerably less than that actually warranted by the 
S[atistics< Ihiring the currency of the settlement, a period of 
twenty or thirty years, the landloni can practically raise rents 
only through the agency of a revenue oour^ which delormines 
an equitable rate. A sub-tenant is q person bolding land 
from another tenant or in the proprietor's home farm^ and i$ 
not protected by law^ The following maximum and minimum 
figures of rental represent the average for groups of villages 
of greatest and least fertility in each area^ whUc the average 
rental Is the average of all the groups. The fertUe wheal- 
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growing tract of the Xarbadi valtey h^is the htghes^ rcntalj the 
figures per acie being nmYinmm Rs. 3-1 miniinern 3 
itvcnige Ks. 1^10-6. Next to this come the rice tracts of 
Jjhajidfira and with a krge percentage of irngaijon, 

maximum Rs. i-is^ minimijm 4 anrms, nvomge Rs. while 
the cottonyffawr Districts of NigpELT and AV’'aidhS have nearly 
the same rates with a maximum of Rs. 1-15^ minimuni 7 Sona^ 
avemge annas. The figures for the Vindhyan plateau 
Districts arc maximum Ks, i-t minimum 6 annas, average 
15 annas, and for the poorer area of the Satpur^ plateau 
maximum Rs. minimum 5 annas, average S annas. The 
rice countr)^ of ChhaiilSgarh pays at present a very low rental 
in proportion to its fertility, the figures being maximum 
15 annas, minimum r i pies^ average ro annas. Owing to the 
fact that all Districts contain areas of very poor land, the 
hgurcs of minimum rental do not afford much information. 
The gotiCiaJ rental irveidunce of the Province is J 2 annas* and the 
average area of a tenants holding is ra acres. The rents paid 
by sub-tenonts are usually twice or three times the average rental. 
In the cotton-growtng area during the last few years bnd has 
been sublet for ten times the Government rental or more. 
I’he custom of paying rents in kind is no longer important* 
os the policy of Government l^as be«l to commute all such 
rents into cask. Rut lands are often sublet on a contract for 
dividing the produce. In such cases the contract is usually 
that the owner or tenant of the land supplies the bullocks and 
Efecd-gmin, while the sub-lcssee does aU the labour When 
the crop^as Ihicn harv'ested the seed-grain and sometimes the 
rent is deducted, and the remainder dhided c<)ual1y between 
the parties. In the samladJm whut<£ shifting cultivation sdli 
goes on in the fQnest% rents are paid in grain on on axe of 
laud, that i$j a patch cleared by one family» and amounling to 
something over an acre. 

Wages fof agriciUtural labour are still gencioJly paid in 
kluti, and form-sefvants cmploj^ed by the year irsceive variuus 
perquisites at sowing-time and harvest, so that the deter- 
m [nation of their cash equivalents presents much difficuUy. 
Generally it may be said that grain wages ha%'e remained 
coitstant for a long period, though in recent years and owing 
to the famines there has been a tendency either to decrease 
their amount or to substitute inferior varieties of graJn+ In 
Nigpur and Waidhi Districts, owing to the competition of 
the factories and mines, wages have risen largely, the cash rates 
for farm-servants being Rs. go to Rs, So a year^ compared 
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with Ri in tS^, and Rs. 20 to Hs. 25 in 1^60. The 
corr^pondmg figures for ihe Naibada i^cyare Hs. 6op Rs. 43^ 
and Rsu 35. In other DisEiicts ihe incTeasc of wages has not 
more than kept pace with the me in prices. In Chhattf^arh 
fami-ser^wits mmlly receive a fourth of the pmiuce to be 
dmded between them. In the Saipui^ Dbtriots they gel a 
fifth of the produce, Ounng the year advances of grain ate 
made to ihem, and these are deducted with interest when they 
are, paid. In other Districts they recetve a monthly wage of 
gmfh while in the more advanced tracts cash payments are 
being substituted for this, I'he grain wages amount in some 
of the northem DisirieLs to about 950 lb. a ycarT and in the 
^VatngangJl s-alley to between ip4ao and 3^000 lb. of Unhusked 
rice. Ai the wheat liar^'i^t Labourers earn two or three days’ 
food for A day's workp the rate being one sheaf in twenty or 
thirty cut, For/™«r-cuttiiig in WardhI lb. of grain a day 
is paid. About 10 lb, of unhusked rice ajid 5 Ibi of wheat 
per day are other typical rates for harvestings For sowing the 
crops men are generally employed, and women for weeding 
and transplanting. Cash wages for men are 3 to 4 annas a day 
in the south, 3 to annas Lti the north, and to 2 annas in 
Chhattfsgarh during the busy season. Women, get half an 
anna less than men In ChhaEtlsgAThh mid an anna less else¬ 
where; Cettain Aillage artisans and servants receive payment 
in kind for senices rendered to the cultivators. Those usually 
found are the Loh 3 .r or blacksmith^ the Barhai or carpentetp 
the Nai or barber, the Dhobi or wa^hcnuarip the DhTmar or 
water-bearer^ the Chamir or tanner, and the village piTcsL 
At the time of the formation of the Province in iS6i prices fHoml 
were verj^ low, as w'a>i natural in a landlocked fract with little 
or no means of expotting its surplus^ Various causes^ the 
chitf of which were a great influx of European captiah and 
the abnormal demand for cotton occasioned by the American 
Civil War, brought about an cxtraorditiary^ rise in 1S63, con¬ 
tinuing until 1^69, when a gerteral foil set m, which waSp 
however, checked by the opening chF railway communication 
with the seaport towns, and the demand for grain arising frOfii 
the famine of tB76-S in Northern India and Madras, Betwetm 
jSSt and 1691, os shown in Table V', prices rose steadilyp and 
In the increase per cent on zBfif wa^ given os rice 300^ 
wheat i6^f/m!pSr and gram 105^ During the last decade 
prices aguin row^and reached their highest point in the famine 
of 1B97, They fdJ in the two followir^ ycars^ and did not 
rise to quite such a high level again in the famine of 1900. A 
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coosidenible rail follow^, and the nvtfitges (01^1^04 were 
nearly the same as in i 8 gi* The prices of satlp 511^^ yarn, 
and cotton psece-goods have also decreased. Owing to the 
improvement of communications, there is now less variation 
in prices between town and country^j and a more uniform level 
is mainLoined throughout tlie Province. In normal years the 
prices of the staple crops arc almost entirely governed those 
obtaliiiible for exports, which depend on the European marlcet. 
The movement of prices has on the whole been very favourable 
to the people, for while the articles which they produce, such 
as the agricultural staples, hnve largely incrcas^ in value, the 
prices of articles which they consurne but do not produce have 
generally diminished- 

The most peosperous part of the Province is the cotton¬ 
growing tract of the WardhH valleyp Here, owing to the 
dev'eloprnem of mining and factory industries, a daily labourer 
is as well-to-do as an ordiimy tenant elsewhere^ and bis con¬ 
dition is in many respects preferable to that of a half-educated 
clerk. In the Vmdh}‘an plateau and Naibodil valley Districts 
the standard of living is comparatively highp though the people 
have rcceaily become impoverished fron^ bad seasons. There 
is usually a full establishment of village scni^ants whose services 
are utiU^ed by all cultivators for w^rk which elsewhere they do 
themselves, while a larger proportion of indoor servants arc 
employed than ctsewherep Shoes and head-cloths arc here 
universally worn, even labourers; usually have blankets^ and 
cultivators have quilted cotton coats and caps for the cold 
weather.^ In 4 !lhhattlsgarh and on parts of the Sdtpura plateau 
the standard of living is still very low. A couple of strips of 
cloth and perhaps a blanket suibcu for the dress of the cub 
tivator, white his food consists of little but a gruel of boiled 
rice and water. But even bene, the Last few years would have 
witnessed a great development had it not been arrested by 
famine. The annual cost of food for on adult cultivator may 
be taken as var^'ing from Rs. 15 in tlie poofoirt to Rs. 35 in the 
richest ttacte. The cost of clothes for a labourer of the 
poorest class in Chhottisgarh and his wife uill SExareoly be more 
than Rs. 3, and will consist of two or three cloths without 
blankets or shoes. The ordiuaiy cultivator will s^)cnd from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. to annually in clothing his family^ The value of 
his house will be from Rs. to to Rs. 40^ and of his furniture 
Rs. 5 or 6, whhe a labourer's house Is worth only Rs. 3 or 4, 
and his furniture about half this. The condirion of the pro- 
prietary class stocs greatly, some being no better olf ^n 
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ordinary ctj^tivaiors, while most of thera live like a clerk on 
Rs. 30 10 Rs. 40 h month. Their houses and clothes may be 
inferior to bis, but they have richer and better food. A derk 
with this income spends about Rs. ao a ycAr on his own 
clothes and the same for those of bis wife and famiiy, his 
wife's^maments having been provided at the wedding, "llie 
food of Uie family wull cost 200 a year or more. He 
occupies a bnck house with severraj roonis^ pa^'ing a rent of 
about Rs. 3 a month, ai^d as much more for the services of a 
barber* washerman, waterdjearery and sweeper. His fumiture 
may be worth Rs. 75. A visible rise in comfort of living has 
occurred in towns. Imported doth of fine texture is wornj 
matdies arc in gcnend use, foreign cigarettes are smoked* 
kerosene oil is universally useth ujtd lamps with glass chimneys 
are found in ordinary houseboldsH Tea is drunk daily* reined 
instead of unrefined sugar is eaten* and suda-watci is frc<|ucntly 
drunk. Many derks of ordinary means subsctibe to vernacular 
nevrspapers, and social dubs exist in several towns. Uie 
insurance is increasing in populodt)-. 

The area of Government foreats in the Cfintral Provinces FamLi. 
is sliown as 18*734 square mites in the forest retumsL 
majority of the forests are situated on the northern and southern 
slopes of the Sitpurl mnge, and the tenuunder on the V'in- 
dhyan hills in the north ai^d on the ranges bounding die N^^pmr 
and ChliatiL^garh (jlains to the south, llic gremcr part of 
Ehese Latter hills are occupied by forests included in the 
^minilans and Feudatory States. In addition to the Govern¬ 
ment forests, 9^874 square miles of forest are in the*tiands of 
zamtfuiJn and dlloge proprietors, while it is estinsated that 
there are about 15,000 square miles in the Feudaiory States, 
this latter figure, how'ever^ including scrub and giaoa. The 
whole area under forests in the Province Is therefore about 
44,000 square miles or 38 per cent, of the total area. 

Four main types of forest may be distinguished: the teak, 
salj mixed* and bamboo forests, 'l eak gnindis) cxx:iLrs 

either nlotic or mixed vrith other species It is not Largely 
found north of the Narbada, but extends over the western 
Satpura Districts and the hills south of the NSgpur plain. 

'rhe best forests are in the IJort Reserve in Hoshang^lbiid and 
at Allapilki in Chanda. In Bori specimens 80 to 100 feet 
high and 6 feet in girth arc obtained. Pure leak forest appears 
on tlie lower slopes of the hills, or on alluvial flats along the 
Ijatiks of rivers or at the bottom of mvines, More commonly* 
and on the higher and middle slopes^ teak is mixed with the otljcr 
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species occurring in milled forests. The leak foresy^ h^ve been 
very grejitly damaged by dearttig^ for cLikhution and the in- 
diMriminatc fellings of limber conlmctors before st system of 
consen’ation wa.s introduced. The nest timber tree in impor- 
lance is Jij/ (S^^rra roAui/a). The rJ/ forests cover a large 
tract or belt m the east of the ProvincCi commencing tn the 
plateau l>eneaih the Kainiur mnge in Ktwvih and e^rtending 
over NfandE^ the northern frontier of Chhattlsgarh, the hills 
bounding the ^'alleys of the Mahlnadl and its ai! 1 uents to the 
Eastern Ghats and south to the %Ttlley' of the Intimvati. The 
larger proportion of the forests are thus situated in the 

zamlndiirii and Feudatory' States of Chhatilsgarh+ The 
average height of good trees is 6 o to So feetp with a clear stem 
to the first branch of 30 to 40 feet, and a girth of 6 to S feet. 
Specimens of loo feet in height and 10 feet in girth are found 
in Mandli. Mixed forest with or mthout a proportion of leak 
is the most common ty-pe all over the Province. The most 
iniportant tree is ^aj (Tirrmin^/tn and other common 

and valuable timber trees are or SurM/d {P/itfr&isrfius 

Mnrsuj^tiirft), feni/il or ebony (Dios^yf'&s /andm 

{Zagers/roftfitaaftjaa or {Tcrffiifta/ia ^Jr/una), 
dAau^ {Amgthsm A&/du {Adimi rs^rd^a/ih^f a&n/d 

(jPAyZ/anthfi Emd/iea\ if/tsa (Chigadia da/^rgfoidfs)^ and 
or satin-wood (CA/^wj/^n Swieffmdy Among trees 
vfhich are i^luable for other products than timber^ the mithid 
{Bassia /afijb/iii) is pre-eminent and very' common, while A^rnr 
whose fruit giA^es the myrabolsms used for 
tanning, Sj^Adr^(Bi^^Aaftama /a/t/o/id), whose fruit called i'Airvaj) 
is largely used for sweetmeats, and kAair (Acu^d Cdi//rAit% 
fmm the wciod of which catechu h prepared, are also important 
trees. The dry stony bill-tops and plateaux and scarped slofKs 
are mainly covered by mArf (J^ffST£ff//ia j^^rra/a), a tree of very 
little valuet mixed with stunted specimens of other species. 
Id many places, especially on stretches of flat or undulating 
land, the forest is very ojicti and poorly stocked^ even 
developing into grass knd where areas have formerly been 
dented for shifting cultivation. Eimboo forests cover the hill¬ 
sides over large areas, somcdnies pure, but genemlly mixed 
with other specie^ or forming an undergrowth to the teak* 
CotiiroL For administrative purposes the Covemment forests are 
divided into two Cotisen-ators* charges. Generally^ the forests 
in each District form a Forest dirision under the charge of a 
Deputy or Assistant Conservator of the Imperial Forist Service 
Or an Extra-Assistant Conservator of the Provincial Service. 
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Each division is divTded into mnges m charge of an upper 
subordinate designated a forest rangcr+ In 190J-4 Fotest 
SuiiT comprised 2 ConservatorSp g Depuly^TonsemitorSi 4 
Assistant Conser.'atorsj 13 Extra-Assistant Conservators, 6j 
rangerSj 58 deputy-rajigOT* 175 foresters, and it^S? forest 
guards. 

Ijp to 1895 the felling of trees was allowed under licence %&teai of 
without relation; but since that date working-pkns 
been dra™ up for the majority of the forests^ under which 
sj'stemaiic fellings have be^ introduced. The bulk of the 
produce required for agriculture and building purposes is 
disposed of by licence^ the purchaser being required to take 
out a stamped licence supplied by vendors stationed in ^mfous 
villages adjoining the forest. In tracts near the forests, whole 
villages am allowed to commute for ihcir annual supply of fuel 
and timber for home consumption on pajTricnt of a fixed sum. 

The collection of vfliious minor products^ such as myraboLuns, 
lac, honejv gurn, special grasses, maAaJ, and the hides and the 
horns of animals dying in the forests, ore leased out to con¬ 
tractors. In cases where a targe fixed demand can be arranged 
For, the department itself undertakes contracts for timber. Free 
grants are sometimes made for works of public utility, such os 
schools and dispensaries, or for the relief of the occupiers of 
a village which has been burnt down. For gnuing, liceiwes 
arc issued of two kinds, one covering the open forests of the 
District, and the other or nomadic licence those of the whole 
Pronnee. Certain valuable timber areas ore closed to grarhig, 
and in addition all * coupes * are closed for ten years Uftef being 
worked oveti 

The supply of produce of all kinds is generally in excess 
the local demand, which is largely met from the forests in the 
hands of prinitc holdersK these being worked vnth much less v^ict 
restriction than tlie Government forests. The amount of 
produce removed from the forests in 1903-4 3 l million 
cubic feet of timber^ 18 million cubic feet of fuel, 19J million 
bamboo stems, and grass. The following figures 

show the average annual revenue, cxpenditurei and surplua for 
the decades ending 1890 and 1900, and the yws igot-t and 
1903-4 : (1881-90) revenue to 81 lakhs, expenditure 5 rS lakhs, 
surplus 5*63 lakhs : (rS^t-i^oo) revemue 10-31 lokhs^ expendi¬ 
ture 8-9^ lakhs, surplus 1-39 lakhs; ftgoi-a) rev'Cnue 11-88 
lakhs, expenditure 10.13 bikha, surplus t»7S lakhs; (1903-4) 
revenue 14-04 lakhs, expenditure 10-59 Iftkha, surplus 3-45 
The small surplus realired during the second decade was due 
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to the forests b^^ing throvm open In several ye^rs for free 
removal of produce during famme. The necessary restric- 
tion« placed on grazing have had the effect of considerably 
dirntnishing the income under this hc^d^ At the same time 
there has been a large increase in the area under systematic 
fire-protection* and the restriction of fellings to spediled areas 
introduced in ffiy3 caused at least a tempomty dechlle in 
bicome- 

The relations with the j^eople are generaJiy good* and the 
number of forest offences is not excessive considering the 
extent of the forests. The handling of the prinfiitive tribes 
who resent interference with their free use of the forest requires 
considerable tact and firmness. The labour supply for Liest 
work, except at sowing and harvest time, is generally sulfident; 
where it is di^cult to procure outside laboufi forest villages 
have been established within the boundaites of ' resen^i' 
forestf in order to have at hand a pemnyanent supply of work- 
people who are by race* caste, or occupation habituated to the 
estracdon or handling of forest produce. In times of scxucity 
and famine the forests are thrown open for the free collection 
of all edible products, and, if necessary'i for the removal of fuel, 
grasst and sometimes bamboos by heod-kkads in order to employ 
kbour. This concession is valuable, as a large variely of edible 
products in the shape (]f flowers, fruits^ seeds, gum, leaves, and 
roots can be obtained by nadvea accustomed to a jungle life. 
If grass is scarce, free grazing also is allowed. Besides this, 
the construction of forest roads and somedmes the cutting 
of fire lines is^undenokent and this work affords congenial 
employment to the primidve tribes, many of whom will nut 
attend ofdinaty relief works. In the famines of and j goo 
produce to the value of between 3 and 4 laJths was removed 
free of charge. In the famine of 1 yuo when a serious scarcity 
of fodder was apprehended, the cutting of grass was undertaken 
as a relief work, and 83,000 tons were cut at a cost of 5 lakh^i. 
The greater part of the * reserved ^ forests ore now protected 
from ftre^ llre-lines being cut aJE round the protected forest* 
while for the more valuable areas a special establishment of 
fire watchers is employed during the hot season. In 1903-4* 
£#153 square miles of forest were protected at a cost varying 
froTu Ks. 2 to Ks. j I per ^iiare mile. 

Cooi-mcasuresi occur in various parts of the iVovinDe^ all 
belonging to the iJarikar group of Gondw^ rocks. They may 
be clarified broadly m situated in die Satpirra. basin, the 
VVirdba-Godivori vallf^* and the MalOnadr valley. 1'he priiv 
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cipal fields Jn tbeSitpurfl basin are those of MohpJjatp S^iithpur 
or BetfOp and the Pench vaJEey in Cbhindwl4^ I’lit Mohpirii 
fields near G^dam'lbu m Narsiflgbpur, is wdrlcnl by a company. 
So far m liie Shahpur field becti eTtplorcd, the outcrops 
which lie On the south of the TawA valley do not appear to be 
of gneat ptomis^ the coal being infenor and of irregular ihick- 
ne^ In ChbindwAm numerous seams have been discovered 
in ses'eraJ LocaJities varying in Lhickness from 3 to 14 feet, 
A recent analysts of the quality of the coal shows that it 
can be profitably workedp and mining operatiom hitv^e been 
started with the opening of the mil way to Chhindwam The 
WaidhA valley hold extends for about miles in the valleys 
of the WardhA, PrAnhftaj and GtxiAvaTi rivers- The coal has 
been w^orhed only in a Government colliery* al WarorA^ but 
prospcctir^ licences have been takE^n out for large areas. At 
Bondar^ 30 miles north-east of U'arord^ three seams vnth a 
maximum thickness of 3S feet have l)een prm'ed to exisL it is 
estimated tltui the Ward hi valley field contaitis 14 million tons 
of coaL The Matianadi basin coinprt$es the Ksigarh-Hemgir, 
KorbA, and M^nd coal-field^ whtch cover an area of not less 
than a thousand square miles; the coal seams are sometimes of 
enormous sjxe^and thicknesses as great as 90 feet at KorbAand 
even 16B feet at Hemgir have been recorded; butp thi>ugh 
including good coal> those are often largely made up of car¬ 
bonaceous slka]e+ Sotnctimcs too the seams die out within 
surprisingly short drstancx^ A good seam of steam coal and 
two seams of rather inferior quality ha^'e been discovered near 
Rlmpur^ where the field Is cro^d by the Bcngal-NAgpur 
Railway. The MohpAni mmes were worked by the Neibuddii 
Ctjal and Iron Company from to i904p when the Greal 
Indian Penin^uta Railway Company purchased them. The 
output in IQ04 was 35,^17 tons valued at 1^34 lakhs, and 664 
opemtives w^ere employed The WarorA collier)^ has been 
worked by Government since the capital outlay being 

15 lakhs. The output in 1904 wa«i 113^3x9 lons^ valued at 
5-31 lakhsp and 1^040 operatives were eutployed^ chiefiy osen 
from die United Provinces. There is a large looil demand for 
the coal from the Great Indian Peninsula Railway and the 
factories of hClgpur and W'ardhA- The present seams at H’arorA 
are however nearly worked out \ and fresh seams at BalUlpur 
are being tested- *rhe wages of miners in the collieries vary 
from 5 annas to lo annas a day, while unskilled coolies receive 
3 annas. 

* Tbc VTMrqci mltkry wjti cIohU ia l^. 
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Iron ores of good qtmlity oocur In Jubbulpoje, NfandlSf 
K&r^inghpiiri Ch^nd^i, BhandSlrti^ Rjupur, and BiUSspur 

Districts and smalter veins in Saugor and Seonf. The m 6 sK 
extdnsh-e deposits appear to be in Chanda, where the Lcihira 
hill, 3 futkmgs long, aoo yards broad, and tao feet bigh^ 
b described as consisting of compact crystalline haematite 
with some magnetic oxide, and the ore is believed to be 
traceable for a considerable distance. The percentage of iron 
found in the ores in the more important localities vad^^ from 
68 to 73. A prospecting Licence has recently been given in 
Chanda with a view to the establishment of ironworks on 
modem methods, and licences has^aJso been issued in Raipur 
and Sambalpur. The ores are worked in several Districts- by 
indigenous methods by the caste of Ag^.riiis or iron-workers, 
who are an ofiTslioot of the Gonds. The best known centtes 
are Sihor^t in Jnbbulpore and Tendflkhed 3 in Narainghpun 
"llie returns for 1904 show 441 fuitmces working, with an 
output of i^irS tons of iroiip Iron ochre is worked st Katnl in 
Jubbulporc for the manufacture of jjaint. 

Nfangancse ores are found in the Districts of Jubbulpore, 
Chhindwira, NSgpur, Blmndira, and Bjllilglilt. A number of 
prospecting licences and mining leases have been granted in 
the last four Dbtricts, and during ccccnl years an important 
mining industry has sprung up. The workings are all from the 
surface, but fifteen of ihe quarries have now reached a greatcT 
depth than 20 feel and have been brought under the Mincih 
Act, The output of rnangsme^ic from these was 85,000 tons in 
1904, the most important mines being in the RSmtek /irArf/of 
Nigpur District The number of persou-S empto)'ed in the 
manganese mines in 1904 was 2,010, 

Limestone is abundant in Jubbulpore, Chanda, and the 
Chhattlsgarh Districts^ but is exploited only at Murwara in 
Jubbulpore^ where 16 quarries are situated, nil except one being 
worked by manual labour. These quarries are under the Mine.^ 
Act. Their output in 1904 was 49^^47 tons of lime ^‘alued at 
about 5 lakhs^ and 3,510 persons w*ttre emplo}'edr Fuller's 
earth is obtained in another quarry’. Excellent stone is obtained 
from a number of sandstone quarries at Mnrwlra, and exf^rted 
in the shape of posts and slabs. Sandstone is quarried for 
building purposes in many Districts, but statistics of output 
are not recorded. 

These minerals ore the only ones as yet proved capable of 
yielding a profit on working, but many others occur. Thv 
MabSnadl and several of its tributaries, the Son in B^Mgh^t, 
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and other ^ vers contain auriferous smds^ and a fevr persons 
C3am a prccarioiis livelihood by washing for gold. At^eniilefous 
galena occurs in sei'eral locaLilies, samples from Sleomanabild 
in Jubbulpore and J[o§^ ^n Ho&hongiibld yielding ig o^ 

It dwt* and ^t oz* 3 d^l- per ton of lead re^ctivdy* Pro¬ 
specting licenos have been taken out at both places^ Copper 
ores are kno^Ti to exist at Chkhull in Raipur, at Sleenwi^bid 
in Jubbulpore,, nt BarmhSn in Nnisinghpurr and in Chanda and 
BEiSgh^t. Mica occurs in RiHlOghlb BiT^pur, ^nd Bastor, but 
the plates are too small to be of commercial value. Bauxite, 
an aluminou-^ ore, is found in B^lIghSt. Graphite or plumbago 
has been discovered in l^ipiirand Kil5handT. Agate pebbles 
are found in Jubbulpore, ard are worked up into various articles 
of ornament by the local lapidaries. 

With the exception of one or c»T> small indufitrie^k the articles An* aftiT 
majiufactured by hand in the Central Provinces arc of the 
simple nature designed to meet the wants of a primi ti^'c agn'cul^ Cj^neral^ 
tumi population and possess little artistic merit. The principal 
manufactures are sUk-wea\ing+ coticHi-weaving, cotton dyeing 
and printing, gold and silver ™rk, brass, copper nnd bell- 
metal ^Tsrk, and the making of glass bangles. Pottery^ bamboo- 
wtsrk, and blanket-wca^'ing are <>f somewliat less importance. 

These Endusirics are as a rule not in a prewiperous condtlion, 
owing to the competition of more highly organized methods of 
manufacture and to changes in fashkm. 

The ailk industry support?^ 23,000 persoivL Imported or J^rij> 
mulberry silk is principally woven in NimArp Nagpur, and 
BhanrLlrOn while the indigenous faj<rr silk is worked ChAndn 
and Chhattlsgarh. In the former Districts cotton ckAhs woven 
with silk borders are the staple product. In Buibanpur these 
are omanrented with gold and silver lace, and the embroidered 
cloths pnxluced here were formerly estimated serand only to 
the precious fabrics of Dacca and Surat, and formed the basi* 
of a lucrative trade with Europe, There is now little demand 
for the more expensive cloths. The .silk-bordered loin-cloths 
and sarfj or women's cloths of Nflgpur and Bhond^ ore still 
in targe request, otkI the weavers ctre fairly pruKperou.^ The 
fffjar tilk industry^ shows signs of revival with the facilities 
recently granted for the cuhiv’aiion of cocoam in Govemment 
forests. Indit^trics connected with cotton now support about 
400,000 pcTSonSv a decline of 37 per cent since i&gi. Cotton 
spinning, formerly carried on m every village, is piaetically 
extinct as an Industry. The low-caste Katias, Mnb^rs, 
and Glndas, who weave the coanser kinds of country cloth 
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from thisAd purelmsKi al the mi^ls^ still firidi, a nwkut 
among the poorer tenants and labourers. But^ eSiCept for 
tbe silk-bordered cloths already noticedp the higher classes 
of natives are taking more and more to the use pf English 
and Indian milhT¥oven fabrits, whichj though less durably aie 
svnoother and cheaper. The number of cotton-weavers is 
largest in the Districts of the Nagpur pbint where the crop is 
principally grown. The trade of the dyer is declining with that 
of the Weaver. 'i‘he finer ejoth is woven with coloured ihread- 
The indigenous madder^ safflower^ turoiBric, and indigo have 
been supplanted by chciuical substitutes imported from Europe. 
Practically the only woolkn article made is the coarse epuntr)' 
blanket woven by the shepherd ca^es^ who combine this octupa’ 
tion with the lending of sheep. The leather-working industry 
isj next to that of cottouj the most important numericalljv 
employing 96^000 persons. "Workers in leather deefca^d by 
sj per cent, during the decade ending 1901. Various patterns 
of shoes are w orn* the Ixittcr qualiiies having ornamuntnl designs 
worked w'ith silk and cotEon thread and lace, Omamcnial 
slippers are made in Chanda and aliio table-covers^ cQnststbg 
of red leather erahroidcred with gold wire and gfccsn silk. 
Jjsiihem rdns arid saddles in imitation of Cawmpore work are 
made in some towns. There is link worthy of remark in the 
omamciitiil gold and sih-er-work of the Central Provinces, which 
is as a rule heavier and coarser than that made elsewhere in 
India^ while the designs do not appeal to European taste. The 
variety of ornaments is considerabSei but cannot be described 
here. Bmss is generally imported in sheets from Boiub^ytand 
brass vessels are obtained ready-made in large quantities, 
Ctippcf vessels are for the most part ifnportedt but arc also 
manufactured in ChSnda^ Xtclhmetal is on alloy made of copper 
mixed with zinc, tin, or pewter. Vessels for holding foexi are 
rnade from iq and bell metoJ with a large proportion of rinc is 
used for the manufacture of umamcnls, which are largely worn 
in the notihem Districts Brass omamenis are mainly worn by 
the aboriginal tribes- 

Carpentering is not usually a village industry in the Central 
l^rorinces, the work requEred by cultivators being often done 
by the bkekstnithi 'J'he largest numbers of worker^ at this 
trade are found in the District; where there are Urge towns, 
and rural Districts only return a few hundred- ChJvuttlsgarh 
is especially dedcient in this respect. Wood-carving of oon- 
siderable artistic merit is executed in Nagpur and Saugor. 
Bamboo-workers make household matting, screens for walK 
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baskets of all srzes and for all purposeSp brujihes fatis^ sksves* 
and combti. Car|)entcrs and bambod-warkers together tim¬ 
bered ii6,0qo in t^oK 

Vessels of earthenware are used for cooking by all classesj 
and by the poorer ones for eating and drinking fTOm. Other 
articles made of earthenware are pipe-bowls, cky dolls anil 
images^ and models of animals. 

The number tif cotton sptrming and wearing mills in the FactaHt^ 
prcrt'inoe in 1904 was seven, two being situated at Nagpur^ Ih^o 
at HinganghaE^ one at JubbulporCp one at Fulgaon, a^ one at 
Rlj-Nlndgaon in the Nandguon State. Stadstics of production 
are giv'cn below ;— 
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The Empress Mills at Nagpur were the lirst to be opened, in 
i£77p The Pulgoon and one of the Hinganghat mills 
only spinning apparatus, while the other fi^*c combine spinning 
and wea^ingr Th& seven mills contain altogether ^,401 looms 
and £76,6^4 spindlesp and thtir aggregate capital 1397 lakhs. 
The aggregate ouMurn of the mills in 1904 was 199,969 cwt. of 
yam and dS^4^7 cwt+ of doth, ^fhe yam is generally sold to 
weavers in the Central Provinces and also in Bengal, while the 
clotby besides being disposed of locally, is sent to other 
Provinces of India, and that of the Empress Millsf to Cbinn 
and Japan. Besides the milLs^ the Province has roo cotton- 
ginning and 47 presdng factorieSt 65 of these being, however, 
itDt showTi in the returns as they do not come within the scope 
of the Factories Act, These factories arc situated principally 
in tlie cotton-growing Districts of Nagpur^ Wardlsa, and Nimlr^ 
and the majority of them have been opened since f Sgi, in 
which year only 16 were returned. The lactones contain 
gins and 47 presses, and their estimated {^pital k 7a 
lakhs. The other factories include a brewery at Jubbnlpt>rc, 
opened in 1897 i a match &ciory at Kota in Bilaspur, opened 
in 190? ; Messrs. Bum & Go's potnsy w^orks at Jubbulporet 
started in 1392^ which manulkctUTe tile?, pipings and earthen^ 
ware vessels; and n Crn'cmment brick and Hk factory at 
Warora, turning out fire-clay bricks and riles. A Central Gun- 
camoge Factoty for all India was opened at Jubbulporc in 
1905, The average daily number of persons emplo>ed in 
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factories an 1904 was 53,346* This ligutu, though small* has 
been sufficient in combm^ion with other industries to raise the 
wiiges of daily labour in N^igpur, Wardha, and Kiinar. The 
supply of uuskiMed labour is obtained from the local market, 
the lowest rates for ordinary male workmen being fronii Rs. 6 
to Rs. 3 a month* 

Cotn^Beroff Previous to the constniction of railways^ the Province*was 
isolated to a iimrked degree from other parts of India j large 

prior to tracts of country were covered by impenetrable forest, there 
were fuw^ toims of any ini|>urtance, and any large volume of 
Internal traffic was impracticable except along a few main 
routes, llie records of earlier years show that in nmny parts 
of the Province after a good harvest groin actually rotted as 
It lay. At the lime of imnexation a considerable trade had 
however sprung up between Nagpur and the Narbada valley 
and Bombay I grain, oilseedsp rawcoltoti, and the silk-bordered 
cloths woven in the Nagpur plain being ihe staple articles of 
export, whieh were carried for hundreds of miles in country 
carts or on piick-bullocks* Trade was further impeded by the 
feeling of insecurity arising from the greed of the rulers of the 
State Or their agents. The connexion fay railway of Jubbul- 
pore with Calcutta^ and of Xiigpur witli liombay, which was 
effected in 1867, is the most important fact in ihe commercial 
history of the Province. 

^f*^*S*^ 1663 and 1&66 the avamge value of exports was 

* about and of imports about 2 ciores of rupees. Their com¬ 

bined value rose to 44 crores in 1873, 74 in 1883, &J in 1893, 
and 144 Crores in 1903-4- In the first few-years of this period 
the large imports of railway rnatedal caused the total value of 
imports to exceed that of exports. But this has not happened 
since, except in the famine years of 1897 and 1900, when the 
great quantity of food-grains imported again temporarily 
turned the balance of trade against the Province. From 1873 
to 1888 the excess value of exports over imports averaged 
beiwecfi half a crora and a crore; from iSSfi to 189(5 It 
averaged about 14 crores; while in 1903-4 it was mote than 
3 erores^ or ftboul Rs. 3-8 per head of population. 

Etporti. The value of exporia in 1^903^4 was S 9a crorts, or about 
Rs. 7^S per head of population. Since 1863 the value of 
exports has Inoreased by more than fivefold. Duriivg the last 
twenty years their value has doubled, while their bulk has 
increased from 450,000 to nearly a million tons. About half 
the total export trade is with Bombay Port* while of the 
remainder Bcnpl takes over a cror^ Berir 77 lakhs, and 
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HoznixLy ihc United Provinces about 50 lakhs each. Oidy 
40 lakhs go to Calcuttar Of the e^Lports^ 3| crorea or onc> 
third of ihe total value consist of raw cotton^ 57 lakhs per 
cent,) of and cotton piece-goods^ nearly 2 CTOfes(3i per 
cent) of grain ^md pulsot S5 kkhs (nearly 10 per cent ) of 
oiLse^, and 64 lakhs (7 per cent) of provisions- 

Raw cotton is, therefore^ at present by far the hkhI im- Heuib uf 
p<jrtant product of the FmHncej but its pre-eminent position is 
entirely a feature of recent yeani. From i to t 363 , at the 
lime of the Arneiican Civil War, the value of cotton caponed 
rose to nearly a qrore of rupees^ it fell gradually until in 
1883-8 the amount was only ig lakhs, while in more recent 
years the demand tn the European market,, and the consequent 
rise in price, have led to an cnomious expansion. The trade 
in Indian yam and Cotton piece-goods has also increaied 
largely during the last decade. The e:i^pom of the former in 
rgo3'4 were valued at 35 lakhs, and of the latter at nearly 31 
Lakhs, as compared with 3 lakhs and 15 kikhs m i8gt. ^th 
articles arc s&cnt mainly to other parts of India, The hand- 
woven silk-bordered cloths of the Nagpur country^ are exported 
in considerable numbers. The trade in grain fluctuates 
largely. Of the total value of i-g? at)res exported in 
w'heat contributed 11 j lukhSt rice 4.7 lakhs, and pulses 32 
lakhs. Ten years ago the wheat trade wtis oorisidered to be 
the backbone of rVoyinckl commerce* and the wheat'growing 
districts of the Narbada vcUlcy to he the richest and most 
prosperous. The average exports for iSSS-gj w'cre worth 
nearly two crores. In 1893 the ex|>orts of rice reachAl a crore 
of rupees. This dgure has not been approachedt however, 
since 1893. Grom^ and are also exported- Of 

ii value of 83 Eiikliis of oilseeds exported in 1903^4. linseed 
contributed 26 takbs and/"i/or sesamum 44 lokhi- The bulk 
of these oilseeds exported is not much greater now than tw^enty 
years ago, but thdr value has risen greatly, while it/ has 
increas^ in both %iilue and bulk at the expense of linseed. 

The principal article biduded in the rcmaifiing 15 odd Lakhs 
is totton-seed, which has very rccanily come into proininence 
^Ls an export. In 1902-3 the ei^^iorts of oilseeds were 135 
lakEs. Of the expoits of provisioiiS the niosl important article 
is Other articles exported are various fruit produtts; such 
iiM mn^ud flowers which are sent to Bombayt Ber^n and Central 
India for distilling country" liquor^ hiine>> arfowroot, and 
^Airenji, tlie fruit of the tree fa/i/b/ia) used 

for sweetmeats. .iVnother important industry has recently 
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sprung up in the CK|Kirt of jerk^'d meat^ which Is sant to 
Burma, Exports of |\i<l« and skin^ have been regrettahlj- 
large m recent) earsp owing to the heathy mortality of cattle in 
the famiries. Among other important articles of e^eport are 
dyes and tanSp chiefly ni\Tabolams, lac» and hemp 
ExporUi of railway plant consist principally of wooden sleeiiars. 
‘i'he exporu of wood and timber are distributed among the 
surrraunding BrovinceSj Bombay bdng the best customer. 
7 "eak and sd/ timber and bamboos arc the chief itenis. Among 
minor articles of export may be noticed fresh fruits and vege¬ 
tables, which Consist chiefly of Ndgpur oranges sent in large 
quantities to other parts of India^ and occasionally to Erigland- 
The total imports amounted to 5-76 crores in 1^3-4, or 
Ra. 4-14 per head of population. Since (^l&5 the \^lue of 
Imports has about trebled, while since iSSi it has increased 
by 60 per cent. About 2^ crores were received from Boaiba^' 
Port, 79 lakhs from Bengal, 76 lakhs from Bombay Presidency^ 
approximately 50 lakhs each from RajputHna and the United 
Provinces, and ^2 lakhs frojti Calcutta. Of the total imports^ 
yam and cotton piecc-good-S sugar, metals, provmans, 
grain, and oils are the most important. 

The deniarLd for English yam and cotton cloth lias not Wi 
yet been adversely aifected by the local mill industry, as the 
finer counts of thread arc not ptoduced ; but imports of Indian 
thread and cloth are cither statioruiry or declining. About 
tw'othirds of the salt consumed in the Provinee is sea-sali from 
Bombay^ while the northern Districts take some from the 
Sanibhai^ Lake, and since the opening of the East Coast 
Railway Madras sesi^^lt has been imported info Cbhatrlsgarb. 
The imports ofsu^r have more than doubled during the last 
twenty yeajs, and now amount to 37,516 tons. Refined su^ 
comes almost entirely from Bombay Port, and the bulk of it 
is probably produced In the Mauritius, The Pro^^nce now 
obtains large quantities of gi^r or unrefined sugar from Bengal 
and the United Provinces, The imports of metals have 
doubled iii the lost ten, and trebled in the lost twenty years, 
the figures for 1903-4 being the highest on record. I-argc 
inipom of metals are a certain index of prosperity* Out of 
a total value of 54 laths, manufactured iron and steel account 
for jj, other imports tjf Iron and steel for r6, and brass and 
copper for 11 lakhs. The provisions imjMJrtcd consist chiefly 
of dried fruits and nuis^ coco-nuts being the most imponant 
item. Areca-nuts and chi Hies form the bulk of the imports 
under spices^ while ginger^ cardamoms, cloves^ pepper, and 
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Ksuroedda jre other arLtcles. Hke, principally from Eunoa^ 
constituted about one sixth of the total imports of giain and 
pulse. During the lost decade the weight of kerosene oil 
miported has risen from 135^000 to agj,ooo cwt* 

The trade of the Province u now almost entirely concentrated 
on the railways^ and the important mads are those leading from 
the Jarge producing tracts to railway stations. Imports axe 
mainly consigned 10 the large towns, owing to both their own 
demand and the lacitities which they afibrd for distribution 
to retailers. Exports, howevcTp arc sent away from a brger 
number of station^ several small places famuTably situated 
on main roads haying an important trade. Raw cotton ij 
principally exported from Njgpur, Hinganghat, Pulgaon, 
Kamptee, and Khandwa; grain from Nagpur, Kamptce, 

Raipur, Jubbulpojre, GondLl, Saugor, Oamoh, and Hardii ^ 
and metals ore distributed from Nagpur, Kamptee, and KatnL 
All the large towns Imve a considcnible import trade^ and 
of the anialler towns Katni, Wardh^i, and pulgaoii are the most 
important 

A large proportion of the export trade in grain and oilseeds Mnrban- 
is Conducted by a Emropcan firmi and the remHinder by-*™®^. 
Matwfln Banbs and Cutchl Muhammadans. Bantas also trad™ 
trade in gM fcbxihcd butter), and largely in cotton. In 
Chnlnda and ^V'^ardhi there are a number of Komatls or 
Madrasi Bani^ Cutchis conduct ^ large part of ilie import 
trade in cloths, salt, kerosene oil, and general merchandise^, 
while ^mbay Bohris import .stationery, glassware, small 
gouds^ iron and hardware, Pirsis arc general merchants, and 
deal in foreign got^ds, wines, and crockery. Several European 
companies are engaged in the timber trade. Crain for export 
is not usuaJly sold in the weekly markets^ the transactions at 
which are mainly retail; the cuUivutors either carry it in their 
01171 carts to the exporting stations, or small retail dealers, 
principally Tolis^ Kalars, and Bani<3s, go fourHi and buy it up 
in viUages. Cotton is generalty taken by the cultivators direct 
to the exporting stations. 

The railway systems travefsing the Province are the Or«tt 
Indian Peninsula and Indian Midland, the Bombay, Baroda, 
and CentniJ India^ the East [tidian, and the Bengal-Nagpur. lyucniZ 
Of these the Great Indian Peninsula line now a state linei 
but lejM^ed lo a company for worting; the Indian Midland is 
the property of the company of that name, but is worked by 
the GriKt Indian Peniiisiila Gompany ^ the East Indian is 
a state line^ but leased to a company; tbe Bengal Nagpur line 
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is the property of a guanmleed company; jmd i}i|f section of 
the Bombay, Baroda and Central India within the Central 
Provinces is a state line leased to die compftriy+ 

The two main routes between Bombay and Gdeutta traverse 
the Province north and south of the SllpurS- ptaleau. The 
north^iostem line of the Great Indian Pentnsuk from Bom^y 
divides at BhnsiwaS junction into two branches^ one going 
north and north-east for 339 miles to a termiTius at Jubbulpore* 
wher^ it meets die East Indian, and the other proceeding 
almost due east through Bertr to N^^^pu^^ where the Benph 
Ndgpur line to Calcutta comnpences. The Jubbulpore line 
nins through the whole length of the Narbsuii valley, cofn^ 
prising the Distriets of Nimlr^ Hoshan^bSd^ Narsinghpur. 
and Jubbulpore. At Khandwa, 35 1 Bombay, a 

metre-gauge line worked by the Bombay. Baroda and Central 
India takes oH and proccKds north-west through Indore to 
Ajmer, with a length of ag miles in the Central ProvinceSp 
Itirsi, 464 miles from Bomhayp is the junction with the Indian 
Midland line to Cawnpore and Agra, which mns north 
through. HoshangabEd. the Bhopil Statfij and Saugor [ 3 istricE, 
while at Jubhulpore the East Indian line begins^ and runs for 
70 miles m the CenlisJ Provinces towards Alkhlibid. From 
Birm, on the Indian Midland line, a branch of 163 miles 
nmji to KatnJ on the East In<liiui. serving the Districis of 
Saugor and Damoh^ The NsSgpur branch of the Great Indian. 
Peninsula enters the Central Provinces at Pulgaon and mns 
for 70 miles through WardhA and Nagpur Districts to 
NAgpurj"52o miles from Biijtihay. From \^fardhS a branch of 
45 miles Irada to Warorl in ChAnda. At Nogpur the Bengal- 
KAgpur sj^tem begino, and mns through Blrandlra^ Raipur. 
BilA^pur, and several Feudatory Stales towards Calcutta, with 
a length of 4t 7 miles In the Province, An cKtensidn of the 
Bengal NAgpur Railway on the gauge of 2 feet 6 inches from 
Gondii on the main line, 601 miles from Bombay, to connect 
with jubbulporCj was opened in 1905^ posses through 
BOtAghat, MandiA, and Seonl l:>istdctSj and has branches 
through Seonl to Chhtndwira and to MandlA^ with a total 
length of 255 miles^ thus brining the greater part of the 
SltpurA plateau within easy distance of a railway. From 
Raipur another norrow'gauge branch of 56 miles leads 
south to Dhamtari and Rljim in Raipur District; and from 
BllAspur a connecting line on die broad gauge runs north for 
S5 miles to Kalul on the East Indian. Except where it has 

*■ Thi MahAII bmodl liod ncit been coniplclcd \& i9c>6. 
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been othev^'ise fluted^ all lines ore on the stftndnrd g^uge cf 
5 feel 6 inches. There ore at pre^t double lines^ but 

a section of the Cteac Indian Penln^nta ire^t of Iilnti is 
about to be doubled. 

The lines from BhusAwal to NJgpur and from Jubbulporu lo tibEorr- 
Allijji^bid were the first to be constructed^ arKJ were opened 
in ^be Bhusdwal-Jubbulpore line folkiwiog shonly after¬ 

wards in 1S70. The Indian Midland line ffom Ititrsi to 
Bhop^li was constFucied in 18S2, and the Bhoplil-Jhtnsi section 
in rSS^, The nmin line of the Bengol^Nflgpur ItaUvray was 
opened in 1888, being an cjitcnsion of the Chhatllsgarh State 
Railway which had been constructed by Government on the 
metre gauge ID Ks,)-N9indgaonp and was made over to the 
company^ converted to the broad gauge^ and extended to con¬ 
nect with Asansol on the East Indianr and subsequently direct 
to Calcutta. Tlie Bfna-KatnT connexion on the Indian xMid- 
land was cons^cted in 1899. In 1904 the Province had thus 
ip4T9 mites of railway openand a further 178 under constiucdon^ 
making a total of 1^59^ miles, of which 1^757 were on the 
brood gauge, 39 on the metre gauge^ and 31 r on narrower 
gaug«. This is equivalent to 54 square miles of country for 
One mile of railway in British DistriclSt and 73 for the Province 
as a. whole- In iSgt^ (>094 mites of brood gauge and 19 of 
metre gauge were open. U'itb the exception of HetUi District 
on the SdtpurA plateau, the greater part of ChlfndOt and the 
southern Feutiatofy States, the railway comm unications of the 
Province may be said to be hiirly complete. Among pra3ected 
lines may be mentioned a branch of the Bengal-N^g^ur from 
Bilutpur to hfandla, the embankment of which hajs been 
panially constructed as a famine relief wort; on extctision 
from Gcndia to Chanda on the same linet '»^<th a link from 
Bwnhaputi to Nagpur, to serve the sciuth of Kagpur and the 
north of ChAnda Distrim; a branch line from Chhtndwim to 
the Fench inlley coal-fields; a line from Kalpur to Vma- 
nagmm | a loop Line from Nagpur to Ainiaatl, from some point 
on which a cannexion will be token through Bettkl to ItArsi; 
a branch line from Nigpur to RAmtek; and an eitension of 
the WiifdhA-AV’'arorA line through ChAnda to a pmni ofl the 
NizAm^s State Railway in HydetAbSd. The construction qf 
a line from WororA through Chanda to a new coal-lield at 
BoHApur, 6 miles from this towtif has been begun by the Great 
Indian Peninsula Comnafly+ 

Previous to the construction of foilwayfi, the main tnink R<md% 
routes of the Province were the road from Nag|>ur Lo Jubbul' 
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pore through SeonTj the great eisEem rtjad from aN^pur to 
Raipur and Sainbalpur and on to Cuctoclc^ the southern road 
from Kfigpur to Chanda through Jam nnd WiuorS, the old 
Bombay road from Jubbulpofe through Ntmarii the Jtlbhulpore, 
Damohp and Saugor road, the Jubhulpore^ Mamll^ and 
BiliLspur madj and the north-wt&tern road from Nagpt4f to 
^tQl and lEilrsL Other main routes were those from NSgf^ur 
to Chhindwamand ripanil* from Seoul to KalangtandTumsar^ 
from Saugor to Kstreh^ froin Nagpur to Umrer and M 01 + and 
from Raipur through DhamtarT to Jagdalpur. The&e btter 
roads were important railway feeders for some time after the 
constniction of the through lines of raih hut they have gener¬ 
ally been superseded hy the extensions of the last two decades. 
The construction of the railiiTiys has entirely removed the 
importance of the old trunh routesr except along certain 
lengths where they serve as feeders. One or two of them are 
no longer uiaintained to the same standard as formerly^ and 
with the exoepdon of the road front Nigpur to Jubbulpqre 
there is now no thoroughly good trunh rood in the rrovince* 
The important roads at present arc those wliich connect rich 
tracts in the interior with the railways \ and fts the railways have 
frequently followed the line of trunk roadsp the feeders are 
generally small cro^mads. Ehiring the last decade there has 
b«n a retnarfcflbk development of road communicaiions, coti’ 
sequent on the amount of work undertaken for famine relief. 
The length of nretalkd ronds has incrcasod from 536 miles in 
r 89 3 to ^646 in 1904-5, and that of embanked roads from 3 | 13J 
rniles to 1^967. The total ict\glh of metalled and embanked 
roads is now 4,613 miEcSrdrat the rate of one mile for rS .square 
mites of couniT)^ in British Districts. Ti\e annual expenditure on 
the rnainECnonce of these coads is S-43 kkhs. Nearly 900 ruiles 
of surface roads are also maintained at a co^it of Rs. 24,000. 
Surface m unembanked roods are under the charge of llL^trict 
councils, while all others arc maintained by the rublic Works 
deportment. Much prpgcess has also been made during the 
bust decade in developing the comm unications of the large 
and Feudatory States of CbhaUTsgarh, under the 
^superintendence of the Engineer of the specialty created 
Chhattrsgarh States d isision. Tb is territory, compn'smg 41,618 
sqirarc miles, is the wildest and mofit backward |)oition of the 
Provirree, and was till recently almost destitute of routes fit for 
wheeled traffic. Since 1893, 681 miles of gravelled roads and 
763 miles of surface roads have been corMtnictcd^ the funds 
being provided hy the estates through which they pass. Thtsst^ 
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mads are #«c]uded ham the totals given The cost of 

a country can dntwn by iwo bullocks is about Rs. 40 on an 
ai'emgeK and the ordinary load ak>ii|{ roods is t4 cn:L 

'i'he Ccntm.^ Provinces arc included in the Central Provinces Vomi 
and Herar Postal Circte under a l>eputy-Post^^tt5^e^Gene^aL hnibctfc 
7 'h^ statistics (see Tahlc VH)i ^how a lai^e advance in jKisia] 
bu$irtes£ since iSSr; the number of post ofBces in the 
Province having increased from 186 to 689^ of Iclter-boses 
from to and of miles of postal commumcatiuin fnim 
4,465 to More than 7 million letters were delii-erod In 

as against millions in iS8o-rp 6 million post-cards 
as against half a millionp and 147^000 parcels as against 4apOOo. 

^fhe value of money orders issued has increased from 50 to 
to9 lakhs. These figures relate to both the ImjKrial imd the 
Ihstrict post. 7 'he lauei system provided postal communica¬ 
tions Ln British Districts for magisterial and pidice purposes, 
the upkeep of vhkh was not waminted under the commercial 
principles of the Post Ofike, and funds were obtained from 
a cess lewed at the mte of one per ocnt+ on the land revenue^ 

In 1906 the cess was abolished, and the cost is now included 
in the IrnjKrial budget. F<}stal establishments in Feudatory 
States are paid from State funds, and were also treated as part 
of the llSstTict Post. In 1903-4^ 141 offices and 3,554 
miles of mail lines In British Districts, iuid za post officer and 
9^2 miles of mail lines in Feudatory Statesp were maintained 
under this system. 

At present the harvesis may be said to be entirely dcpcn-Farabc. 
dent on the rain^i A complete iailure of the rains^ such 
occurred in 1899-1900, will destroy both the hanestsand r^use 
a universal famine. Such a failure is, however, believed to be 
unique. The rainfall of June, July, and August is as a rule 
fairly rcltablCii and has only failed completely in 1868 and 1899. 

In 1903 there a drought in August Very heavy or 
excessive rain, on the other liand, during th^ months js 
naturally not infrequent, and in acme Districts may occasior) 
substantial damage to cotton and Joftfir ; but there is no re¬ 
cord of dbtf eas having arisen from this cause. The most crilital 
penod foi the crops comprises the months of September and 
October, when abc^ut 9J inches should be received This raiJi 
is necessary both for the ripening rice harvest and to enable 
the land to be prepared for sowing the spring grains. It is 
especially capricious } and while the full average is required to 
ensure the success of both han^ests, the actual fall In one or 
other of these mouths has been more than 25 per cent, short 
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of the average 19 dui&s in 33 ye^- Of ihe tiTnines or 
scarcities for which infoniiation is a^vLiiiibk^ cho^ of 
ii 38 €i 1896, and 18^7 were caused by shortness of the late 
rains, while in 1899^0 average faJI in Lhe?e months would have 
reduced a uniYcrsat famine to local distress. It is especially 
to remedy the deficiendcs of ihe rainfaU in September j^nd 
October that irrigation is required. If the rainiidl up to the 
end of October haa been satisfactoryp the success of both 
han-ests Is aisured against deficieficj- of rain, though showers 
in November or Decembet am r>equiskte for bumper spring 
crops. These, however, may still be spoilt by excessive rainfall 
Ip the winter moiitbs, which will Lnduce rust or blight. Suck 
exccsshe min was, as wnll be seen, responj^ible for the local dis¬ 
tress which occtimcd in 1819, in 18^3-7 in Suonfand Miindla, 
in 1S54-5 in Saugor and Damoh, and in 1893, 1894, and 
189s in the northern Districts generally. The spring howei'er^ 
of far leas importance than the autumn hanest» and there is 
Siho no single crop which so overshadows the rest as rice does 
the 01 her autumn graiJis- 

The earliest sCfudties of which accounts are a^^ilable resulted 
from political disturbances rather than, climatie causes. VVar 
and its c/Tecls account for distress which prevuded in the upper 
NarbadJl valley during the years 1771, tjSj, and 1S09. It is 
recorded that in 1771 wheat sold in Narslnghpur et io lb. to 
the rupee. In 1S03 ^ failure of the rains caused a famine in 
Nimilr and Hoshangibid, which had already sulTeTcd greatly 
frcjtn thejnroads of Sindhians armies^ The famine is still 
known in Nimilr as the NMahakill,' w'hcn grain sold at i lb, 
per rupee or about two or three hundred limes its price in 
seasons of prosperity. In tSiS-sg the Nagpur countfy and the 
Districts north of the Narbadi sulfcred from a fatnine caused 
by the Ikilure of the autumn rains and ejtcessive rain during 
the following cold season. Acute lamine pr«niiiled for months 
in these iocaiid^ and in Jubbulpore wheat sold at S lb- to the 
rupee. In NJigpur many of the poorer cultivators are reported 
to have sold ibeir children into slavery. From 1823 to 1837 
the Districts of Scan! and MandiA sudered from a succeaslnn 
of short crops due to floods^ hail, and blight, and many til¬ 
lages were deserted. In 1835- fi, according 10 oral tmditiorip 
famine attended with loss of life occurred in Nagpur, and it 
is said that many people died after eating the awked food 
which was doled oiii to them at the Ka|a^s pajaec;. In 1828-9 
there was a famine in Kaipitr and Bila^pur, the price of grain 
rising from about 300 to 24. lb. a rupecp In 1831-3 fticessive 
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mill follow^ by drought was the e^itse of ^vere disuess in 
the Nairha<Ll valley, the N%ptir ccnintiy, and Bcrilf, Heavy 
mortality (XTurred in Echdl^ and 5,000 people are said to have 
died in the diy of Nagpui. In WardhS children wem sold for 
10 lb- of grain. Tho following year, owing to a falkrc of die 
aiitiunn rain, the spring crop area of Jubbulpore DistrfcE wits 
left ptaedcally unsown and prices reached 16 Ifa. per fiipce- 
Grain was imported by Govcminenl agency into Seont and 
Ntandta. In 1^34-5 a partial falkrc occurred in Cbhal«,igMh, 
and in spite of the export of grain ticing prohibited^ prices rose 
to 15 or 20 limes their normal level. Drought in i 3^5 caused 
severe dUtn^ in KimSr and Chhattlsgarh ^ and in i^ 54‘‘5 
a visiiaticm of rust destroyed the wheat crop of the northern 
Districts, and 15 scin well remembered by the people as a 
pamikl to the similar disaster of 1694-5. Parents their 
children in Damoh^ and many deaths from starvaiion were 
recorded in Saugor. In iSeS, the year of the Bnndellchand 
famine, the rain$ ended abruptly a mtmth before the due time; 
but a hwy fall In September saved the sttuation over the 
greater part of the country, and acute distress was confined 
to the Vindhyan I>L?tricts the Walrgangl dee tracts, and 
Chhattlsgarh. Distress was, however^ !>evere in these areas. 
Hundreds of desiths were reported to have occurred from 
starv’ation, and the ordinar}' mortality is estimated 10 have 
been trebled- About 17 lidths was expended on relief. 

The fafiiine of i 3 &S -9 was followed by a period of years Recmt 
of prosperity, brolteo only by the failure in tS 8 ^ of the rice 
crop of Chhattisgarh. From 1393 commenced the recent 
cycle of bad years. In that year, and in 1894 and iSgs, the 
spring crops of the northern Districts were spoiled by exces¬ 
sive winter ram. In 1^94 the wheal Was almost entirely 
destrayed by nisi in Saugor and Dauioh, and dblrCis ensued- 
Road works were opened^ but the numbers on them never 
reached 20,000, and only about a laJtb was expended on 
relief. Both in and 1895 the rice crop was 

ser'erely damaged on ibe threahing-floor^ by the late rain. 

In 1S95 the motwioon stopped abnipily In the middle of 
September; the atitunm crops were aivd the spring 

har%'e5t realized about half a normal yield on a diminished 
area- Four years of poor hanests thus preceded The failure 
of 1896, when the rains, which up to then had been plentiful 
and even excessivCt stopped suddenly at the end of August- 
The eifcct of the drought was the destruction of the aucumu 
crops, with the exception of irrigated rice; cotton, and 
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The spring crops were fnsrp but owing to the of the 

soil ooly hftlf the normal arc* was Afiwn. The all-roond oul- 
Inm was 56 per cent, of an average Cfopp but the distress was 
greatly aggiavated by the failures of the preceding j-eais. 
Severe fafninc prevailed throughout i&9Tp except in NimOTj 
Cli&ndap and Sambalpur, which partially escaped^ Djrect 
e^tpenditure on famine relief was about crofea, and 
indirect expenditure, famine loffln_% remissions of larnJ revenue^ 
and charitable relief made up another crore. The Pro^'incial 
death-rate for the year was 69 per mille, m against ja-nf dun]:ti^ 
the decade iilSi-91 ; the mortality was especially severe 
during the monsoon months. Owing partly to the wide 
area over which thl^ famine extended, and partly to the 
deficiency of transporti prices ruled high, the extreme point 
reached being isj- lb. per rupee in Blliighat. The laigest 
number relieved was 703,000^ or per cenL of the popula¬ 
tion alTecied, on the J9th May* The famine of 1897 
followed by two years of fairly good harvests, but in 1199 
occurred the most complete failure of the rainfall ever known. 
Only five UisiricES received more than half their avenagc milv 
fall, and five received only a thirds The wheat crop was above 
half an average in six of the norUtem Oistrictfi j but over the 
rest of the Province both crops &iled completely, the olhround 
outturn for the Province being only a quarter of the normaL 
Famine prevailed in all Districts from October, 1899, to 
November, 1900, and the deficiency of the rainfall led to 
severe epidemics of cholera, dysientery, diorrhcKa^ and other 
diseases resulting from bad water. 'Fhe admlnistmtis»t of 
this famine was extremely liberal and efficient, the direct 
expenditure being nearly 4J crores, while indirect expenditure 
and remissions of the revenue added another crore and 30 
lakhs. Tlie numbers on rdtef exceeded aj millifais, or 23 per 
cent of the population of the affected tract. In July, 1900^ and 
the to^ number of units relieved for one day was 556 millions. 
In spite of the greater severity of the famine^ prices were 
generally lower by from 1 to 3 lb. per ru|»ee than in 1897, 
the imports of Bengal rice assisting materially to keep them 
down. I’he highest price for the cheapest forad-grain was 
14) lb. per rupee in Chhindwira. The niortahiy for the year 
was 57 per miHe^ and wa^f greatly aggravated by diseases due 
to the scarcity and bad quality of water. After two more 
Ciitly good seasons a prolonged break in the ruins between 
the loit week of July and the lost week of August, 1901+ caused 
a failure of the rice crop in Raipur and the Woingan^ volley. 
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F;iTiiir¥e confined lo Raipur^ which reaped only a third of 
an average crop. 

Apart from the direct oTganization of relief, the remission Froltctin 
of reveniie, and the grant of Loans to agriculturists for seed 
and cattlCf the protective measures taken by Governmeni: 
consist of the extension of irrigation and commutiicittlons. 
Irrigation as yet in its infancy in the Prosioce, and though 
considerable strides Ltavc been made in the Iasi few y^J^ it 
can at be^t only slightly mitigate the effects of a failure of 
the rains. The opening up of the Province by railways, sg os 
to provide cheap transport to tracts liable to be aBcctedr has 
been proceeding rapidly during the last two decade!^, and 
with the completion of the SiLpurft line will be pfactically 
complete so for os British Districts are concerned^ lo 
grain had to he imported by GoTemment agency into parts 
of Maodl^ Bil^hjl, and Sironchl, and these areas with the 
e)tce|itioii of the small Stronchl tract will be protected by the 
Sfitput^ railway. As regards the direct adniinistmtion of 
relief^ a revised Famine Code has been comptlcdp embodying 
the eicpedence gained In the mo great famines, and detailing 
the whole course of procedure to be followed. Famine pro- 
gramines of w'orlcs for each District are drawn up and annually 
revised, each programme conlaining large public works, village 
works, and forest workst which are especurlly suitable for the 
primitive tribes. The programme provides work for six months 
for not less than 20 per cent, of the population of the Dtstrict, 
except in tTOCts adequately protected by irrigation, where a half 
of this paro^^ion is held to be sufheient. 

The odminfstTarioA of the Central Provinces is conducted AdmJai- 
by a Chief CommissfonerT who is the chief controlling refvenuc 
and executive autherrity. He is assisted by three secretorfes, 
two under seoeEaries and an ajssistont secretary. The 
area of British territoiy' comprised in the i^ovince is 
S2,o^j square miles, with a populatbn of 9,2^6, t^Si and it 
is divided for administrative purposes into four revenue Divi¬ 
sions, each controlled by a Commissioner. The average area 
of a DlvUion is ^0,500 square miles^ and the population 
2,250,000 persons. Three of the Divisiofia contain five 
Districts, and one (Chhattlsgarh) three. The Commissioner 
of the Division supervises the working of all departments of 
Government in his Division^ except those outside the sphere 
of the Local Administmtion, through the Deputy-Commis¬ 
sioners of Districts, who are his immediate subordinates. Till 
recently the Commisaioners also exercised civil and criminal 
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jurisdiction. The prindixil heftds of ProvincinJ departments 
6 t« ihe CommLsfaoncr of Set Elements and Land Records, 
the Inspector-Genenil of Civil [lospttals and Sanitary Com- 
missiDner^ the InfipectOf-Gencal of Potice, the Inspector- 
General of Prisons^ the EHreelor of Public Instruction^ the 
CommtssioneT of Eitcisc And Miscellaneous Revenue, wfio is 
also Inspector-Gcncrii! of Registration, and the Director of 
AgricuEture. The Comptrotler and the l>cputy-Postmaster- 
General represent Imperial departments under the Gov'em- 
merit of India. Berar is now included in the jurisdiction of 
all these ofheer^. 

The Province is divided into iS Districts’, with an avemge 
Area of 4^561 square miles and a ]K>pubtion of 512,010 
persons. Each District is in charge of a Deputy ^Commis¬ 
sioner, who is the chief revenue authority and also District 
Magistrate, and exercises the usual functions of a District 
ofHcer. The District forests are n%AnAged by a Forest officer, 
tisually a member of the Imperial Forest Service^ over whom 
the Deputy-CommissEOJicT has certain powers of supervision^ 
particularly in regard to raatters aflecting the welfare of the 
people, linch District has a Civil Surgeon, who is gcncntlly 
also Superintendent of the District jail, and whose work 
is supendsed by the Deputy-Commmloner in respect of 
village sanitation, the registration of vital statistics, and 
the iJnancial management of the jail and dispensaries. The 
Deputy'-Commissioner is aj,HO Marriage Registrar, and manages 
the estates in his District which are under ihe Court of 
Wards, 

In his revenue and criminal work the I>cputy-Commis¬ 
sioner is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant CommiisLoner.s, 
or members of the Indian Civil Service; (A) one or more 
Eitra-.^Vsisistant Commissioners or members of the Provincial 
Civil Sertdee, usually natives of India, but including a few 
Europeans and Eurasian^; and {r) by and 

or members of the Subor^natc service who are 
nearly al wap natives of India. The number of Assistant 
Commissioners on ordumiy duty in 1904 was 21, and of 
Extra-Assistant Commissioncts 100, giving 7 officers to each 
District K Reccnily the Subdivisional system prevailing in 

* Ip I9OJ-6 tbc new DlMncl at Dntfr wnii cHutilnt^ p«tkmj of 

Riiptif DMrkli; trat, at lb? tamt lime, HxnLbtlptaf DliUrict 

wtin* Inmfefted ed Ucflgxl. Tfce loial nuraber of Pi^tricli tTwrefem* penuihs 
or IS. 
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most other Provinces has been inttodtieed into the Cential 
Provinces. According lo this, an A.'SJiismnt or E^tm-Assist^uit 
Commissioner is placed in cimrge of a subdivision consisting 
of one or two faAsfh^ with the powers of a Subdi^isionali 
Magistrate under the CrirriiimJ Procedure Code^ estended 
powc(^ under the Revenue and authority to supenise the 
revenue and police officials* In 1904^ 3* subdUisJons were 
fonned, the Subdivistonal officers with one or two exceptions 
residing at the Disirici head-qimrterB but touting in theif 
subdivisions during the open sca^^on. 

The District is divided for administtative purposes into TaJ^^rX 
two or more each of which has a and or 

dcputy-Aj/S'j^/ji/dr isnlh a offiotj and except in the case of 

head-quarter a sub-treasury. The number of fakslh in 

[906 waii 53^ or an avemge of three to a [listn'ct. The average 
area of a taAjf/ is ii55o square miles^ and the population 
173^590, The fa^i/diir is the Depuly-CommissionePs right 
hand in his re^'enue and executive work; and^ Isesides being 
responsible for the collection of the revenue and ihe 
distribution and repa^Tnent of land improvement and agricuh 
I Ural loans, he makes inquiries and carries out orders in 
matters of revenue law and administration. The taAtl/ifar is 
also a criniinal magistititCp but has usually no civil worfc+ The 
Mi^fdAsi/dt^r has no special functions apart from those of the 
faAsi/dJr^ He is usually not a magistraic, but sometimes tries 
ci^il cases. 

In each ^'tllage one or more lamAfifdarj*- are the repre- xnhge 
sentatives of the proprietary body or ma/j^^art when the 
oiATicrship of the village is divided into shares^ and their duty 
is lo collect and pay in the Government revenue. The 
/dmAarddr^ or^ if there are several^ oive of them^ is ' 

mwAtjddiifrt or executive headman of the village. If he is 
nonTesident^ he must appoint an agent or muAdddam 
jfflJwJrAAi to act for him* The exercises the usual 

duties of a village headman, but has no magisterial powers^ 
and except by the exercise of his personal authontyp which, 
however, is frequently considerable^ cannot coerce or tcsiniin 
the residents. 

llach Districl has a Zjuid Record staff, controlled under Rrmanr 
the Deputy-Commissioner by a native superintendent, and 
consisting of two grades of ofhcials, revenue inspectors and /xxfjvwni* 
pafn^fru. Thutc is on an a%^enige one faftthJn to S villages, 
and a rev^enue inspector to every 35 fa/TPtln% the total number 
'■ T^e vend Itmktwdir h m ismijnlJoEi fmen tbt Digluh word ^ aimibcr," 
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of revalue irtspectoiB being 205^ 27* The 

fatwHfi h thfl village snneyor and accoimumV and his tiffin is 
nn jyid(5nt one^ but he is now a pnid and tmiited Govctnrnent 
sen-anti instead of being a dependent of the landowricT as he 
formerly was* Each revenue tnspecior is In charge of a number 
of /Hitr{*dr^ circiesp and his duties constst in tmining the 
/^a/TPdn'f in standing and the prepomiicm of the aiuiunl returns. 
I'he Land Record staff also furnish a nvoet valuable ngency for 
the supply of accurate infonnation in, times of anxiety for the 
harvest and for the organiiation of famine relief when this 
becomes necessary. 

The province contains 15 Feudatory States covering an 
area of square miles ift'ith a population of 1+631+140 

persons. One of the States, Makrai, lies in HosHanglbUd 
District; the remainder are sttuaied in the ChhattTsgarli 
Division, to the different Districts of which they weie formerly 
attached. Their relations with Government are controlled by 
a Political Agent- The States \nzy greatly in siMr and 
iniportante+ Saktl, the smahesi+ having an area of 138 square 
miles, and the laigest+ of 11+062. They are administered 

by hereditary chiefs, who hold on conditions ijf loyalty and 
good government set forth in patents and acknowSedgennents 
of fealty, but are nominally free from direct interference save 
in the case of death sentences, which require the Chief Com¬ 
missioner's Confirmation But, os a matter of the 

Government has cKCrclsed a very l^e amount of control, 
owing mainly to the frequency with which ihe States have 
been token under direct management^ because of either the 
mmority Or the misconduct of the chief. During a minoriiy 
the affaii^ of the State are generally managed by a Superin- 
Icudcnt under [he control of the Political Agent In some 
coses also the assent of Government to the ftccesaion of a new 
chief is made oontingent on his employing an officer nominated 
by Government os his DfwdK or minister. The Superin¬ 
tendents and I^^ns appointed by Government arc usually 
officers specially selected from the Provincial or Subordinate 
service otTording to the siic of the State. In praaice+ as 
many of the State officials have recei^Xid a legal training in 
Gt>vemment service, the oniinary criminal and civil law are 
applied, magi-iteirial and civil powers being delegated by the 
chief. In several States a cadjKitial survey has been carried 
out and the system of revtioue settlement prescribed fur 

' tn ei|^l ^t» itttraacw for iBipmscEneol foe over wv^ yeul xiliO 
nquire wfirmAUm. 
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Biitbh intrcKiuced+ The r^vepiie is JKttlcd with the 

village headmen, who have no propnetary rights, but reedve a 
drawback on the collecdorii The Slates |jay a tribute to Goveni' 
mtnl which amounted in the aggregate to a-43 lakhs in *904, 

Fhe legislative authority for the Central l^rovinccs is the 
Council of the Governor-General of India for the purpose f *“1 
of making and RegulatioufL The principal Acts passed 
since i8Sd which specially affect the Central Brodnees, 
excluding repcderl Acts, are the faltowing^—The Central 
Provinces T^nd Revenue Act, ifiSti amended by supple- «a(3c 
mentary Acts in 1889 and 1898 j the Central Provinces*®^' 
Tenancy Act, 1898, amended by Act X VI of 1S99; the 
Central Provinces Local SelhGcA'ernmcnt Act of vSSj; the 
Centra) Provinces Ci^il Courts Act^ II of 1904 s the Centml 
Provinces Government Wards Act, XXII of 18S5, amended in 
18991 Central Provinces Munidpal Act, XVI of 1903; 
and the Central Provinces Village Sanitation Act of 1889^ 
aniended hy Act Xl of 1902. 

By the Civil Courts Act of 1904 the dvil has finally been Civil 
sc|uimted from the cBecutive department The civil staff j*^^' 
consists of four DIvisronal Judges h;iv-iiig; jurisdiction in raich 
Dkvi^'on, 18 District Judg}e$ in Disiricis, 30 Subordinate Judges, 
and 50 Munsifs. TirAf^/^iVr/r and try rent suits, 

but tardy exercise other civil powers. The couil of a Munsif 
has original jurtsdiction up to Rs. 500, and that of a Subordi¬ 
nate Judge up to Rs. 5,000. The District Judge has unlimited 
unglnal jitrfscliction except in proceedings under the Indian 
Divorce Act, which lie in the court of the Divlifionol Judges 
A|^>cals from Munsifs and Subordinate Judges up to 1,000 
lie in the court of the LJissrict Judge, and above that b the 
court of the Di^'rsional Judge. Appeals from the District 
Judge up to Rs. 5>oco are heard in the courts of the Divkiortal 
Judges, and above that in She court of the Judicial Comnils- 
sioner. The Judicial Commissiuncr is the highest court of 
civil appeal, and except in cases against European British 
subjects, when the High Court of Bombay has jurisdiction, 
the highest court of cnmfnal appeal. Ho Is o^kStsted by an 
Addidonal Judicial CommissioneT for the Central Pruvinccii> 
and one for Berir. 

The administration of criminal justice was formerly enriiely Crlmtiui 
in the hands of Commissioners and of the District 
Commissioners hai^ now no criirunaJ powers as such, and 
ibeir pkee as Sessions Judges has been taken by Divisional 
Judges. Deputy-Comiiilssioners are akq DistrbL xMagis- 
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tmtcs, arid have power lo try all ofTcnces not punishable witli 
death. In the more impoHant Districts selected Assistant 
and EKlra-Assistant Gouimissioners are also invested with 
this power. OtherH'ise these officers usually eicrdse first' 
cliiss mapsterlaJ powers* Takst/dJrs are usually secoudncla^iS 
Magistrates, with power lo impose i&eiilenecs of whipping. 
In addition to the ittipcndiaiy iMagjstrates, a number of non- 
olficial native gentlemen have been appointed Hononuy 
Magistrates, The criminal judiciary includes the Judicial 
Commissioner's court, which is a High Court for the CentiaJ 
ProvinceSp four courts of Sessionp i 3 courts of District Magis¬ 
trates, 64 courts of Magistrates of the first class, of the 
second class, and 46 of the third class, or 209 in all. These 
figures include 78 benches of Honorary Magistmtos, with 260 
members. Appeals from Magistrates of the second and third 
classes Jic to the District Magistrate, while certain other firsl- 
class Magistrates have also been invested with the power of 
hearing appeals. Appeals from Magistrates of the first class 
and from District Magistmt^ lie to the Court of Session, and 
from the Court of Session to the Judicial Commksioner. 

The marked features of the Statistics of civil litfgaliciri 
(Tuble Vlll) arc the xery large increases in the number of 
suits for the first twenty-five years after the constitution of the 
Province, and the stationary^ or dedining state of litigation in 
the next fifteen years. In 1863 the total number of suits filed 
was 24,666. They had increased to 89,905 *881. and 

to 112,665 *^86. In subsequ4^t years there have been 

considerable decreases, and in 1904 the total was 79,455, 
The character of litigation hais been substantially the same 
throughout this penod, the large majority of suits, amounting 
in 1904 to 69 per cent of the total, being for the recovery of 
money or movable property. Of the other daises suits for 
immovable property constitute 6 per cent, of the total, and 
lliosc under the rent law *5 per cent. Suits are generally 
of very trifling ^-alue, 59 pa cent of the total not e3<ceeding 
Rs. 50 and only 4 per cent, being above Rs. 500. During 
the decade ending 1900 the average number of appeals filed 
annually was 6.960, or 7 per ceUL of the number of suits. Of 
these, 652 or 9 per cent of the tolal were filed in the Court of 
the Judicial Commissioner, 370 or 5 per cent, in the Divisioiml 
Courts, and 5,958 or 85 per cent, in the District Courts. 

The general conclusion indicated by the statLsdes of crime 
(Table IX) during the forty yeans for which they are avaib 
able is that the number of offences committed annually has 
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remained i^markably constant, allowing for vaHadons due 
to abnonnaJ coTididons such as famine. The number of 
persons annually brought to trial has been about 40,000. 

In 1S66 it was 4ii7“t the a^'erage for the deotde ending 165^0 
lAas 39,300, and that for the decade ending 1900 nearly 
45, the last dgures being increaiiBd by the abnonnal 
statistics of cnme in tiuree famine years. The statistics of 
the last few years show an apparent decrease in cnme, the 
number of ^rsans tried in 1904 being only 3St^. 

The decrease is prfndt^ally in olTences against profwmy, 
only a,Qoo jwtsons being tded under this head in 1904, aa 
against an average of i3p70o for the decade ending 1890, and 
19,000 for Ltsat ending 1900- This decrease may be partly 
rtal, but is also to be accounted for by recent orders lor^ 
bidding the Investigation of petty offences by the police. On 
the other hand, offernres against special and local laws have 
increased from about 8^000 to 1 t,ooo, Oin account of the 
more ngorous enforcement of sanitary' and other regubdons 
in towns, hlurders and cpgrmte offences show some increa^ 
in recent years, while mpe and ikeoity have deerwed^ 

The average number of registration offices open during 
1881-90 was and the number of documents registered 
34,107, the eO’incsponding figures for 1891-1900 being 88 and 
3*>947i ^d for the year 1904 90 and 32,351 respectively. 

The Ikpuiy Commissioner is cj aJrAo I>isiriet Registmr, 

Eiich has a sub-f egistjation qfiliec in charge of a special 

salaried sub-registrar, and where the work is h^vy another 
office ciisis in the intertor of the The department is 

under the control of an Inspector-CcnciaJ, and there are two 
Rcgi!^tration Inspectors for the Province. 

The main source of governiment income in the Central Flfimoer 
Provinces has always been tJie land revenue, but under 
Mar^thd rule numerous petty imposts were added on all madet na- 
branches of trade and indu-stty. These embraced a duty ^ 
on home produce passing from one part of the country to 
anotlveti or beyond the frontier, and on foreign merchandise 
in transit, and numerous Dthcr imposts on oil arddes produced; 
such a$ taics on the stamping of cloths, on tobacco; sugar^ 
cotton, silk, turmeric, and ma^dj and Ofl working artisans, 
as oil-prosscrs, fishermen, butchers, and lannera; a tor on 
contracts or licences for the vending of spirituous liquors j 
a ccss on houses, intended to folL particularly on that pan of 
the population not engaged in agriculture; nnd numerous 
petty taxes of different kinds, among which may be mentioned 
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a tax Qfi the remarriage of one-fotiith the salfr 

proceeds of bouses, dues on the playing of musicd instrumcfits 
at weddings^ and on the uiie of nai powder ai the Holt, a rotirth 
of debtd recovered by dvil action^ a tax on gainbltiigj a special 
tax on the mAiriages of Banins; and others^ This multiplicity 
of small imposts ciUinot but have been irksome and harassing 
to the people to the kst degree. The greater number onhetii 
were abolished on the caiumdncement of British adtnintstra' 
tion^ and In the few which were retained c^in be recognized the 
germs of our princtpal sourees of revenue outside the laiid- 
PfmiMiiil The scheme of Frovinoud finance was introduced from 1S71 
to 1872, with the object of enlarging the powers and rtsponsi- 
biUties of the Local Governments in respect to expeuditure 
in some civO depojtruents. The method first adopted was to 
make an annual gmntfrom Imperial revenues to the Provincial 
Government for the net expenditure in tliosc dcinartments 
which had beien tmnsferted to its oontidL Gradually the 
system was introduced of transferring to the Provincial 
budget the income and expenditure of those departments of 
adnunistiation for which Uie Provincial Government was 
mainly responsible; while the contribution from the Pro\-ince 
to the Imperial exchequer waa paid in the form of a sliare of 
the income of the great receiving departments* so that the 
burden on the Province might increase or diminish according 
to the iuctuaiions In its own rcsoutues. This object has not^ 
howeveri been aitairie<l in the Central Provinces m recent 
years, owing to the dii^^Tganization caused by famincH 
188^-7. The average receipts and expeiiditure of ProviiKiial funds 
during the quinquennium 1882-7 7* a^d 75-3 Eakiis 

resperiivcly. Provincial receipts represent only the share of 
the revenue under di^erent I>e£id8 which is credited to Pro¬ 
vincial funds. In this seitlement the receipts and charges 
under Forests, Exdse* Assessed Taxes, Stamps, Registration, 
and the refunds of these revenues were divided equally 
between the IvnpeHal and Provincial Gfivemments, while those 
under Provincial Rates, Law^ and Justice and A-Jinor defjart- 
ments were made w holly Pn-ninclal. The receipts from Ijand 
Revenue were nearly equolEy divided* while the greater part of 
the expenditure was debited to Provincial funds. 

During the next period of five years the leceipts and 
expenditure averaged 3f5 2 and 75 lakhs nsspectively. For 
the previous hficen years the revenyc from Excise and Stamps 
had steadily increased^ and this period also witnessed substan¬ 
tial increments in Land Revenue, ForestSi and Assessed Taxes. 







The budgtit^^d rcoelpiis aiid eh;(ietkditutc for the qubr^uenniiil ^^9^- 
(icnod froiD 1892-3 were 78 8 liikhs; but owing to the !<crie‘» 
of failures of crops^ Use uvcrtigc receipUi during its (nirrencp 
wcrt! 77'3 laths and the exj^diture 81*9 lakhs. Famine 
eonditioos led to ihc next ^ttlcment being made for the year 
1897-8 only. Provincial funds received half of the receipts 
from I^d Revenue, Assessed Taxest Forests and Registration, 
a fourth of those from Excise and three^founhs from Stampsp 
the balance in each case going to the I m penal Govern mentp 
while the receipts and expenditure from the other dc[iartmcnts 
nieutioncd remained Provincial. The Provincial revenue wan 
estimacod at 84+4 lakhi^ (including a contribution of 3^7 lakh?* 
from Imperil funds) and the expenditure at the same figure. 

These estimate^ howeverp were not realized owing to famine^ 
and equilibrium wasi only attained by a contribuiton of 20 lalUu» 
from Imperial f|iiid-‘t- 

In view of the special circunistancev of the Province, and tiie Vtemt 
recurrence of famine^ the .^ntement of 1897-8 w-as extended 
up to 1905-di when a fresh settlement of a. quaSE-pemianent ™ 
nature vir^s made for the Ccnttal Provinces together with Berar+ 
According to this^ Provincial funds obtain half of the receipts 
from Land Revenue^ Stamps, Excise, Ajtsesscd TaxeSp and 
Forests ^nd the whole of those from Registration and 
Provincial Rates. The whole of the expenditure on Land 
Revenue and Registration Is debited to Provartcial funds^ and 
a half of that on Statnps, Excise, Assessed Ta-xes, and Forests. 

A fixed annual assignment of 17 lakhs is made to ProYincial 
funds from the Imperial share of Land Revenue. The 
cstimaced Provincial income of the Central Ftovinoes and 
Ber 3 r for the year 1906-7 is 189 Lakhs, and the cstimatenl 
expenditure i S8 lakhs. 

I'he total rev'cnuc rawed In the Central Provinces under llcadi of 
heads wholly or partly Provincial in 1903-4 li able 
amounted to 164+7 lakhs. The main items included were, in 
lakhv ofrupees^—l.iarKl Revenue 83-9, Stamps 14+5^ Excise 33-6, 
iVovinclal Rates 1 i-jp Assessed Taxes 3, Forests 13-9^ Kegis- 
Iration I^w and Justice 1-2* Jails i>3, Police and Founds 
1+7, and other sources of revenue 7 3 lakhs. Out of the total 
revenue of 164'7 lakhs, 116-2 takhs was credited to Provinciat 
funds, including contributions of 36-5 lakhs from Imperial 
funds. 

Tbe total amount expended in tlie Pronnee under theltfvU^ 
scv^cral heads of Provincial experuliture in r903-4 (Tabic 
X») was 146-43 lakhs, of which 123+6 lakhs was debited tSt 
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to rrovmckt funds. The main heads* were^harges in 
respect of collection of Revenue: 32 IttkhSp General Adimniir 
iration 7 7* Law and Ju.stjce 16-3, Police r6 likincilion S 9, 
Medical $ 1 ^ Pensions and Miscellaneous Civil Chaffies 20-4, 
and CiTil public Works 30-3 lakhs. Charges in respect of collec¬ 
tion include the administiaticin of the I-aod Revenue, Stamps, 
Excise, j\sse^sed Taxfflj Pomts^and Regtstmtion departments. 
During the four years ending March 1904, 9-37 lakhs from 
Imperial revenues have been expended on ' major ^ and 3-74 
lakhs from Provincial revenues on ^ minor' irrigation works. 
Ecdlesia-siical charges (Rs. 64,000) and territorial and political 
pensions to representatives of former ruling families and others 
(3-37 lalchs) arc solely ImpeKal heads of expenditiire. All 
heads of cKpenditurc have increased in the last few yearSf the 
^lay of the Commission having been raised while its numbers 
have increased^ and large additions having been made to the 
strength of the Provincial and Subordinate services. Pamme 
relief is ordinarily a chaTgc on Provincial funds; but in view 
of the large outlay and depletion of the Provincial balance^ 
the whole cost of famine since i &94 {except during the years 
1894-5 and 1898-9) has been met from ImperlaL revenues. 
The direct expenditure on famine between 1S94 and 1904 
amounted to 6*13 crors^ while additions on accounE of loss of 
revenue, indirect charges, and irrecovemble advances make up 
the total cost of famine during this pericjd to 8^76 oores. 
ProWndal expenditure on the prevention of plague amounted 
to 5-34 lakhs from 1898 to 1904 

The conjmenccmcnt of British rule found most villages of 
the open country in the hands of les^sees or /M^adars}j 

who held farms of the village land revenue from Government 
generally for short periods, the leases being given fox single 
villages- Villages so managed were collectively known as the 
J^M/sa, The hills and forests sunrounding the pbins were 
parcelled out into estates held by hereditary chieftains called 
s^MiNtfars or Ja^rdarS- These generally hdd on a feudal or 
service tenure* paying a nominal revenue, but being mspcinsible 
for the mnintenance of order and for the protection of the 
lowlands, A third class of villages w&s held free nf revenue 
by persons or Tdligious foundalitms to whom they had been 
assigned 

At the long-temi setI^emenl^^ made inmicdiatdy after the 

^ The fk^ra ID ihti [HLEagrapb diJfcr fmm tllD^ Id Tohk 

X I, AJ Iticy diOw the wbok expeml hnm aT ttie r],«paniBaU9 md nert o^y 
tht cxpiairdiinTf dcbil^ tD FttyrTBri*! fonJf. 
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ii^yn^Uuiioff or ihe Pro^Tijcc in 1S61, it u-as decided lo recog- pf*|frir- 
niisie o-s ful] jiropdetors all persom in jiossession «if villagcsp * 4 *^^*- 
whether m lessees^ M/rtiftdJrjt or rfii^onuc-free The 

reasons which prompted this declaration of policy are not set 
forth in the document^ containing it. But they appear to 
bave.been baaed on ibc same belief that led to the permanent 
^^etdement of Bcnplp that is Id say, ttiat the development s>f 
the country could best be assured by a class of landlords 
pkOfiscAsing as nearly as possible a fee simple in their estates. 

Fifteen of the mm^Nddrii were considered to be of sud^cient 
importance to warrant their being con^iituted Feudatory State?:. 

The estates in the northern Districts which had come under 
Hrtush rule thirty-six yeary earlier than the rest of the l^rovince 
had at the time of the settlements in 1863 already lost most of 
their distinctive features, and wetB :iiinp1y settled with the land¬ 
lord, ^'illage hy village, $s an ordinary^ proprietor. The estates 
in Ehond^ and B^l^ghut Districts, many though not all of 
which were of recent origin, were settled at a favourable revenue 
assessed on the whole estate a^ a unit, hut iheir owmers received 
no patent, and hold as ordinary proprietors^ ihdr estates being 
partible and alienable, llte hotdeni of the other and 

sammddnf in Hostuingabad and Ch hind wsira^ Chanda, and the 
Crhhattfpgarh Districts were simiLuly asses^ to a single jiay- 
ment at a favourable proportion cif the ' aSMeis,^ and either then 
or subsequenily received patents declaring their estates iDabcn' 
able, heriiable by the rule of pri[n^>g€niturej, and not liable to 
yiarttuon, though the legal cflect of these restrictions is not 
i|uite free from doubh In the villages of the Mdlsa the edect 
of the grant of proprietary rights to the headmen woii much 
wider titan in the and convened a Iraj^old into 

practically a fncebold tenure, the proprietoxs of villages w.> 
created being called ntdigasdrs. The grant of transferable 
rights and the resulting incresLse in their credit has^ however, 
not been on unmixed boon to the rillage pro|»ieturs. Nut 
much accustomed to forethought or capable m business^ many 
of them borrowed up to the limit of Uveir meiuis, only to hnd 
w hen a series of had harvests supervened that they could not 
|iay their deht^ and must relitiquiih their estates to the inancy' 
lender, 'fhe expropriation of the hctediiary rillagc proprietors 
lias engaged the anxious attention of novemniiEni i and under 
the new^ Tenancy Act of 189^, it is prorided iluit no landowner 
can alienate his village wi thout retaining a cultivuting occupancy^ 
right in his homeTaTm land, unless the transfer without reserva- 
lion has been previously sanctioned by Government. In many 
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of the sammdJri mid other [urge estates the of inferior 

proprietor was conferred <in farmers of tillages of tong stAmling^ 
in Older to protect them against ejectmeiit Subsequently to 
tivc grant of [>ro[}rietiiT)- right a ntw tenure has been devised 
with the same object, that of protected status or 

farmer/ ^ 

The tenure b subject to partition according to 

Hindu bw; and the most recent statistics show that the 
ownership of 37,575 is shared between 94,575 persons,, 

giving an average of 5^4 shares for esch village- 

The cksa of revenue-free grantees hold on dilTerent condi- 
rr^j'4aiLt$. liong^ some grants having l>een made wholly free of revenue 
Lind others on a quit-rent, both ebssai being in some cfl*e« 
granted m perpetuityt in others for a term, as, for example, 
a number nf lives. Such grants are resumed on expiry of the 
terra of the grant, alienation of the propert)' by the grantee, or 
breach of the conditions on which the grant wa*i made- The 
amount of iand held on revenue-free or quit-rent tenure in 
19^3"4 wa.s 2^662 square nnles, and the amount of revenue 
alienated 4-3S lahh^- 

hwfti Of the whole area of die Province, jj+iSS * Ji<juare miles are 
included in the Feydator}' States^ 16,796 square miles in the 
area hetd under c^ustom of primogeniture, and 
4^,906 square miles in the mti/^sari area held under ordinary' 
Hindu law. The remaining area, amounting to 16,391 square 
miles, repre-sents the forest estate held by the Government as 
direct propricUir. This tract consiitts of the waste and forest 
area reserved after the allotment to vilbges of sufficient bnd 
for their retjuircments, the proportion tliiia gi™ being usually 
twice the cultivated area. Fur a lime a certain quantity of 
Ckivemment waste land was sold outright, free of land revenue 
though not of cesses, the amount of land thus permatieiUly 
alienated being 315 square milcs^ Tn recent years^ the policy 
has been adopted of setting a|>ar[ wty excess of intstc land not 
required as ' reversed * forest for colonlzatinn on the 
siTitenc Jlu: total area held on ryff/mirj tenure in 1903-4 
was a;57t stjuare miles. But of this only +S9,'a6S acres or 
71^ square miles were actually occupied for culth'ation and 
assessed to revenue. 

Of the village lands held in of ordinary pro- 

or forest, subject to certain 
BHd easements of the tenants, belongs ip the proprietors, who also 

iTdinLi. , tl i- 

The n^reii h tIUi pangn^tk bflTi btc-n adjuiled ofi weiint of 
icinifm Ifcngal. 
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own denu:^c lands ansounting to 19 jjcr cenL of ihe whole 
area occupitid for cuttivation. The remaining area is held by 
djTercnt classes of subordinate j>ropnetoTs or Icnants wilh 
racing rightsL The first ckss is that known as 
or plot-pfropriclor, who pays rtvcnue to Govemnient thro^igh 
the proprietor of the village and has complete transferable 
and lieritable right. Only 4 per cent* of the occupied arira in 
the A^M/sa is held by this xenure, Nc3(t to the 
the ^absolute-Doeupancy' tenure is the moat privileged. This is 
heritable and transferable, subject to pre-emption on the part 
of the kndlord, and includes fixity of rent for the lenn of 
settlement. Both and absoluie-ocotipanc)' rights 

were conferred at the same lime as those of proprietors, and 
arc not capable of being acquired^ Absoluie-oecu^jancy tenants 
hold II pier cent, of the whole area. The status which is now 
considered to confer the necessary measure of protection, and 
which can be acquired at any time, ts that of an occupancy 
tenant. The rent of an occupsancy tenant is fitted at settle¬ 
ment, and is liable to enhancement by a Revenue otficer at 
intervals of not less than ten years, on proof that it is inadequate. 
His tenure is heritable by direct succe^iort, or by collateraTs 
resident in the village, but under the recent amendment to the 
law is not tranfifcrablc except to an heir or a cfj“ShauxT, or by 
a sub-lease for one year. Occu|3ancy HghLs could formerly be 
alienated with the landlord's consent, and the change has been 
made with a view to the protection of this class of tenants from 
expropriation for debt. These rights were till recently acquired 
by twelve years^ continuous possession of the land ^ but this 
rale has been abrogated, and they are now- obtained only by 
a payment to the proprietor of a premium of two and a half years^ 
rentaL Occupancy^ tenants hold jo per cent, of the w'hole area. 
Ilie ordinary^ or non-*>ccupancy tenants have been holding until 
lately almost at the pleasure of tbcir landlords, and in some 
tracts have been severely rack-rented. But the ftrent Tenancy 
Act (XI of has conferred on them a very substantial 
measure of protection. Thdr rents, like those of the superior 
classes, are now fixed at settlement and the Settlement officer 
has jKJw er to reduce cxorbi tont rents, "fhe rvnX can be enhanced 
at intervals of seven years after seitleinenti but the tenant can 
apply 10 a Revenue offker to hav-e a fair rent heed. As In the 
case of occupancy tenants and for the same reasons, the right 
of transfer has now been withdrawn from ordinary tenants. 
'Fhe tenure is heritable in direct succea&bn, but not by 
collaterals unless ihi^ ore co-sharers in ihe holding. Ordinary 
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teiv^rit-Si hold ji p<^r cent, of the docupfi^ mxra.. 'rh^rc remains 
th^ ctdJL^ of village seirice tenant^t wHe.* hold ihelt land rent' 
kec or at a fenced rent on condition of rendering cu^tonmr)^ 
service. They possess i per cent, of the occupied ar^ 

The Central Frovinces have been constituted so recent! y, 
and are made up of tracts differing so widely in tlieir previous 
h]stor)'r that no estimate of the land revenue previous to the 
cession of the Sangor and N'etbudda Territories and the slmuh 
taneous conimencemeni of the regency in N%pur cait be 
attempted- At this date* ifiiy-rSt the revenue of the Saugor 
and Kerbudda Territories^ was lakhs^ that of Nagpur^ 
Zi lakhs^ and that of ChhattEsgarh^ 3-6 lakhs. If to this we 
add the earliest avaiiabte figures for Nlmar (Rs, 93,000) and 
Samhalpur (n lukhs^ a total of 55*1 Lakhs is arrived at. 
Previous to thetr cession the Saugor and Nerbudda 'rerri- 
tortes had harassed by constmtt war and ground down by 
eiceedingly heavy taxation. A systum of short leases ruled, 
and villages were given to the highest bidders The heodmeti 
had to content themselves vrith a tenth of the profits, and the 
hereditary families were displaced by outside sfieculators. 
Short-term setdecnents were made at the comnieiicement of 
British rule; and in the belief that the beneUt^ conferred by w 
settled government should enable the people to pay more, an 
abortive attempt wa.s made to maintain and even etihoncc the 
revenue handed cner to us by the Bhonsla govemnicnt. Twenty 
years after the rsession the revenue had fallen from aSJ to ^4 
Lakhs; and in 18136-7, the necessity for substantLil abetements 
ha^Tttg been fully rectigiiucd, a twenty yearn" settlement was 
made in which tlie demand wft-^h fised at saj kkbs. On its 
expiration, and after the dislocation caused by the Mutiny, 
these Districts in comu'son with the rest of live Province were 
settled for thirty ycatT^r 

N^gprur WO-** under British admimstnttion from rSi&to 1330. 
whsi it was restored to native rule till 1354, Under the Mar^thfis 
the assessment was mode annually, and the amount was fixed in 
the first place in the aggregaEu for die or small sub- 

division, and then distributed among die viltogirs by the 
par^^aria officer in consultation wi i h the headmen. Between 1 St S 
and 1830^ trlennal settlements were substituted fur anniial 
settlenienti^-r and the odministnidon was cunsidcnibly improved- 

*■ The ydib^ljpon: and KerloiddM DitiiEotU, cxiiEiiding Cbhitidw^ and 
NidS?, 

• The Nigpur Divhioa aod CkbiadwJia. 
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WI^^;^L the yistHcti^ vrerc hxnded tmek^ the icvcntic had betn 
from lo 16J lakh^. The subsequent period of 
Mat^thi udmini^Eration was exETcmely kx* numerous assign- 
ments were mode, and much of the revenue appropriated 
by the oflkmls. At the ce^ion in 1^54 the den^d had fallen 
to ij lakhs. Summary revisions were made aflcr the cessEo^i, 
imd replaced by a long-tertn settlement in 
The Chhattlsguih Districts had enjoyed for many centuries Cbiiani^- 
a peaceful and patriarchal government under the Haihais^onsi 
RAjput dynasty* until this vens subvened by the Mor^ihl^ in the 
eighteenth centniy. *rhc Haihaiiunsk were oontent to accept 
service in lieu of a |X>rtian of their revenue, and do not a^jpear 
to have fell a want of money which would induce them to 
lack-ient Uidr subj^ts. To thbii mtist be added the (act ttrat 
the couniry, owing to its isolaticjn, waa untouched by foTcign 
invaders^ w^hile at the sontc time the absence of any means of 
transport mode grain unsolealjlc in years of plenty, "t'he result 
was titat the oDuntT]i^ paid m extroordinarijy low revenue, and 
hfl4 continued to do so up to the present time. Between rftiS 
and 1830 this territory was admir^Iy admuiistered by Colonel 
Agnew', w ho, while retaining the annual settlements preriotisty 
in force, efTected such improvements in the system of aillectiuii 
as to raise the revenue from 3-6 to 3*9 lakhsp while removing 
all Its oppressive feature^. After its r-^toration to native rule 
the countiy fared pretty well, and would have greatly improved 
liod it not been for scarcities in 1335 and 1345, wfuch mined 
a large number of vilbgus. In spite of this, how'ever, die 
revenue oontmued to increase, and at the escheat in 1354 had 
risen to over 4 lakhs. From 1854 to i 36 j triennial settlefncnts 
were made^ and the revenue was raised to 44 lokl^. 

In iSfij and the following years long-temt settlements were TIm; tbiny 
carried out throughout the whole Frovince, being made for 
thirty years in 13 Districts, for twenty years in 4, and for twelve racniifatH 
yeara in Samhalpur. ’'rhU oetllement marks a great epcKth in io 

the history^ of land revenue udministrationp oa it witnessed the 
creation of the system of proprictaiy and cultiv^oting tenures 
described above* and was acconipanied by the Hrst cadastral 
survey of the vilkgo lands. The average proportion of tlie 
pro|Jrietors' Income or ^ assets * token as revenue in all DktricLs 
Was 62 per cent* The total enhancement of refi'enue was only 
7 lakhs or from 53 to 60 lakhs, and in several Districts the 
demand was reduced, 'rhe procedure of the settlements con¬ 
templated such an adjustment and enhancement of the rental 
of the teniints os would he in agreement with the new revenue. 
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Hui m practice ihc renial suh^Antiatly cnhaD^ed tinly 'm 
eight Di?>tricti^ vh\h nine the incrcflsc w;i5 uiidcr lo per 
cent, 

fuFTeucy JJunng the currency of the thirty year^' settlement the Vro- 
%i!ice enjoyed a peric^ of aln^o^jt unbroken agrietdturaJ pms- 
l>cnty. Shortly after its coTnmcnceiuent the railway was oyi^ed 
ifEfitmmt. from Bombay to Nagpur and Jtibbulpore, prtKiucing an itiv 
mediate latgc increase in the demand for produce and a rise 
in its value, the cxHirse of prices wa,s examined at the 

recent revision it was fotind that in ten Districts the price of 
the s.tapk grains had doubled, thus producing a decrease of 50 
per cent, in the real burden of the revenue. Between the 
thirty years* settlement and 1S93-4 the cropped area increased 
hy 39 per cent.^ while the rental of the tenants had been raised 
in 16 I>isiTkh3 by 19 lakhs by the proprietors themselves. The 
benefits of this great increase of wealth had been enjoyed 
for a long period of years hy the tenants and propneiors, the 
Govemmeni obtaining no fractit^ of the proportion to which 
it was Icgiiirruitely entitled* 

The rt«iit 1lie new settlemeuLhi b^n in i&Sj w ith SmnbaJpur. They 
af itl^- preceded by an accurate cadastral survey, and a detailed 

The wll- record of tejiures, rent, and character of cultivAtion for e^cry 
noiE field in the village. In addlrioo, a list was drawn up showing 

quality of its soil, and its position whether 
favourable or unfav'OmAble for culd^-atjonN In every District 
a number of soils of different quality and varying productive' 
nes-Sf ofren amoiintmg to ten, iw^elve* or even motet 
discinguishedt most of these being known to the people and 
derignated by their vernacular names, l^des this, the 
(K^tion of each field wa,s lakcn into account as far os this 
aficcted its productive capacity^ In order lo arrive at a comet 
valuation of land, a ^ysitein was devised by which each diiTerent 
soil was represented by a prO|jcirtioiinte numerical factor of 
value, HJid the factor was increased or dintiniihed in a fisced 
ratio for each different po$llion in which a field might lie. 
This numerical factor was considered to be the equivalent 
(jf the same number of * soil-units,^ and the system is called 
the *?ioihunit' system, lire propoftipn by which the rental 
generally could be enlianced on the score of rise in prices and 
inerca^sed cultivation n-asi first determined ; the averse renl 
now paid by tme * ftoihufilt * was obtained by dividing the total 
number of ^soibunita* conEmned by all fields in the village 
into the rental of the village; the rent which one ' soil-unit ■ 
would pay according to the percentage of enhiincemeni was 
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C-akutE^ted, ihe lesv^x bdug known as tbe * uEU-rale *} and the 
rent for each field or holdLnt; wa.^ then deduced by miiUi plying 
this figure by the ninnber of " soil-units ' contained in the field 
ot holding, llie process is, howeverj, [n practice not metely 
mechanicalg nearly every village being inspected by the Scitle- 
mcnt officer^ while different rates of enhancement are taken for 
difkrWir groups of villages, and then varied for in.di^idiial 
vdlages. Wf^ the deduced rentp of that which each holding 
should be called on to pay according to its capacity, has been 
calculated, the existing rent is compared with itp and if the 
enhancement would be too large a lower one is flxodp The 
rents of all tenants Were fixed in this manner; and the rental 
value of the home farm tif the proprietor or was 

similarly calculated by the 'soil-unit' systenip as iv rLik\ 
according to the *unil-mte* fixed for the villaige- Any income 
which the proprietor might enjoy from forest g^ess or fruit tiecs 
on the village wastCp or other extraneous sources, wa-s further 
included at a low valuation and with a large margin for ffuctua- 
tions. 'rhe total of rents^ rental xalue of home farmp and 
mi-sceltaneous or s$wai income, ctmstiintes the proprietor's 
income or ‘assets" of the Tillage. The Setilcmeni orffker then 
proceeded to determine the share of the ‘assets* which was to 
be taken as rovenuCi 

'rhe average increase in the rent roll over that at the previous 
ti.eukmcnt was 55 per cent., the highest rate of inciease being 
107 per cent, in Bil^pur, where there had been a large extension 
of eukivation. I'he actual increase of rents at revision was 
usually much less than this, as all enhancemenbi made by the 
proprietor^ them-seUes during the currency of settlement have 
to he deducted fram it. The actual increase in tents al sellle- 
menl varied from 1 per cent, in Mandll to jg per cent, in 
Sambcilpur, the avcmgc being 14 pof pressure of 

the revised rental on the tenants has recently been exiiminedp 
and it is e&timalcd that the rcnl^ value cjf the aJOA 

of the I^foviiice amounts to about 162 kklUi. The value of 
the annual crop out-tum is taken at a moderate computation to 
be about 17 aores I'he rental absorbs therefote leas than a 
tenth nf the pftKiuoe. 'fhe fraction of the piopHctor's income 
or 'assets* tiieri as revenue was gcncrfllly smalkr than at the 
thirty years* Jiettlemeni-s, the avcmge for sixteen Districts being 
0 per cent, as agamst 62 per cent, in 'fhe land revenue 

of the Province was rais^ from 60 to 89 lakhs, the largest 
enhancenieni being So per cent- in Bildspur The recent 
Kcrtts of partial and total failures of the harsrst lias however. 
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m many Dhtricts c3Uwd a Jicriouiii decrea^m^ lii tiit4.uEtent arui 
vaSuc c]f the c^pn, grown, whi!e Xhc iigricultural classy liave 
become impoverished and indebted r Government Ims been 
quick to reco^Lce the aJtercd sUilc of things; and in addilton 
to large remissions of the current denmnd in seasorpi of failure, 
regutar abatement!^ of rcmmiic for a period of yeare have been 
made in all the affected Districts, in 1903-4 the land revenue 
had been reduced to S6 bkhis \ falling at 9 annas 3 pies |)ei- 
acre on the cultivated area. Action is also under considenition 
for incireasing the elasticity of the land revenue collections^ and 
for providing for rapid and liberal suspensions of the demand 
in cases of local failure of the ban-feit, 

Perfffli bf The period now adopted for land revenue settlemenUi is 
■ctttffBiapu njais, as being most suitable for the Province in its 

5 lill deseloping condition : but in order to cause the new 
settlements to eicpiro in rotation and not simultaneously, they 
have been made for terms ranging from twelve to twenty-three 
years in different Districts. 

The Iti the estates the revenue is Jbeed at a favourably 

rate, as a rule not exceeding 40 |>er cent, of the ^luwets." 
f7#ovtFti tillages the whole of the ryot’s payment is taken as 

viUag<^ the Govcmnient revenuC;, subject to a small ^wback allowed 
In the managing headman for the trouble of collection, 

in regularly settled rysiftifJri villages the revenue is assessed 
on holdings or survey-tvumbm, and in others according to 
the area cropped, which is measured arnitially, C'oncessions 
am granted to Iscadnicn who agree to found new villages by 
the remiiision of the lev'cnoc for three y€iafSp and in the case 
of rice villages, in which a tank is constructed, for a longer 
period which may extend to twenty years. 

Misc?]- Up till iftya the cultivation nf pt^py under licence 
pemiitted all over the Province, but it was completely 
Opiiun. prohibited in iSjg* Opium is now obtained from the factor)^ 
at GkazIhur, aiod s-uppli^ to District treasuries^ whence it 
w issued to lloenscd vendors at Rs. 22 a sect- Of this, 
Rs^ S-S is credited to the opium revenue as the co?il of 
production, and the remaining Rs. i^S ^presents the excise 
dut}% Shops for the retail vend of opium arc sanctioned 
in special localities, and the contracts for sale are disposed 
of annually by auctiE>n^ !n 1903-4 there were 951 permanent 
and 33a tempomry shopi in British territory. Resides thc 

^ dEound tor luid tn tbe afipr tbe oiArt* 

cRjevicd m 1905, w*j 84 ■ad the dcnumd £pr cUKt rci Ijlths 
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licensed v<^dora tlie District treasuries aim supply the Feu¬ 
datory States, who ha^TC agreed to obtain all the opium rwiuired 
in ihdr territories in this way. The dmg is issued to them 
ill different rates, which are fixed by ^eemeiH and arc 
us^ly lower titen the rate charged to licensed vendors in 
BHtiah Districts 

The corsumption of opium in ii>o3- ^ amounted to yfiS Siitiiii« 
niaunds, and the excise revenue was 610 lakh;;, of whidi 
a lakhs was derived from licence fees, j bths from duly on 
opium sold to licensed vendors, and the remainder from sales rcvcnnc- 
10 Feudfltor)-^ chiefiL Duniig the decodes ending 1890 and 
1900 llie correspond]Pig figures wete 7 and 6-0 kkhsp lespcc- 
tivel>\ The consnmpUon of the drug decrefl3ed in the kst 
^ decade owing lo the imijoverishment of the people caused by 
the famines, and tiie cITects of this s\il\ remain. A large amount 
of smuggling is mmed on from tlur Stales adjoin 

irig the Vindhyan and NorhadE valley I>ismct3, and spedaJ 
mea-sures for the repressicn af this have recently been 

Lp to iSj4 the salt tas wiik niainly levied by the inipo-si- Sale 
tion of duty at u ciistr>fns line^ which in the form of a giant 
ht>%c of thorns-barred the Provinces from the solt-prodndtlg 
regiorLs of Eijput^fna on the north, and Domljiay and Madr?i?i 
On the w&pe and scHtthn No salt is priHJuccd in the Province* 
and no rei'cnue is therefore now directly within it. The 

consumption hiis increased from 43^000 and SJ.Ooo tons during 
the decades ending 1S90 and lyoo respectively lo 60^000 toiLs 
in 1904; the cuilsumptioii pet head of ptjpulation was S lb, 
in ifiSi, 10 lb, in 1891, 13 lb- in 1901, and 13.5 lb. in r904, 
riie nei'enue payable on the salt consumed in the E^rovince 
^S'S bikbs in r88i and lakhs in 1904^ though the duly 
was 8 anno.^ per niaund lower in the latter I'hefncidcnce 
of duty per bead of poputalicm w^as 3 annoii 9 pics in 1881, 
and 4 annas 4 m 1904. 

Ever since the constitution of die Proiince in iSfii* the Eici«. 
problem lif regulating the sgwtctn of tauition and vend 
irito^ieating liquors to satbfy tlic vjTying reejmrements of tratiwi, 
dificrent parts of the ccnmtry has pressed for i^oliltion, while 
on cTchaustive inquiry on the subject has recently 0904) been 
conducted with a view to placing the cucise administriiUtin 
on a saLkfactory bauLs. Prbr to the changes introduced on 
the recommendation of ttic Esicise Committee of that y-ear 
three systems wora in force* dciiiignated respectively the modi- 
fled bonded warehouse, the centml or soifr distillery, and 
the dut'Still systems. The liquor h almost invariably disLiUod 
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from the flower of ihe mnAmi tree i^assta The 

niodiiied bo(ide<l warehoussc system wTis in force in Nagpur 
and the greaEer pan of NEinir^ Under this^ liquor was monu- 
factured ac n centira .1 distillery under Governmcni supervision 
and of a pruscribed ^^treogth- U was removed to Government 
bonded warehouses anJ EsliUed to retail vendots at a fixed 
rate, varying from Rs. 1-14 to Rs. 4 a gallon according to the 
strength of the liquor^ The manufacturing contractor tendered 
for the rate at which he would supply the UquoTi and the 
diderence between this and the price charged to rcioil vendors 
was the Govenufiient duty. The contract rates of manufacture 
varied between g annas and one rupee for liquors of different 
strength. The retail vendors obtained their licences by 
auction and paid licence fefc?. J’he StiJr distillery system 
was in force at most District head-quariers> and in some other 
towns in open parts of the country. Under it a central 
distillery was maintained for the supply of a radius of re or 
r 2 miles round the towrir and liquor was distilled and removed 
to outlying shops for side. The distilktion was carried on 
under Government fiupervisionp and duty was charged at the 
rate of from r to 4 arums per seer on the quantity of maAua 
used, the contractor being fret after payment of this duty 
to nmnuJkcture- and retail the liquor at his discretion. The 
.■iaine contraciot Usually held the rights of uionufacturc and 
of retail v'cnd. The report of the Excise Committee (1904) 
.'ihowed that ihe system had many defects the checks to the 
smuggling of untaxed fft&Ami being quite inadequate, while 
the machinery for disitUlation was ineJlkieni and the qualliy 
of rhe liquor produced inferior. There were i6 sndr dis¬ 
ci llerics in the Fcovsticc m 1^5-4^ and the area supplied 
by them was approximately 11^449 square miles. Over the 
rest of the Province the outstill sy^icm was in force, under 
which the right of distillation for a small circle of villages 
was disposed of by auction, and the contmcior mode and sold 
the liquor at his discretion In 1505-4 there were 
out-stilJs in British Districts, the number having been reduced 
front 2,350 since iSfiq-qo. The total number of places of 
retail vend was &,Si 1, or onu tg every square mil^. About 
60 per ee^t. of the revenue on countty liquor was raised from 
ccncml distilleriei; and 40 per cent, from out-stills. No control 
h exercised by Government over the sale of liquor in the Feu¬ 
datory htates. rhe liquor made by simple lermentatiDn from 
rhe sap of palm-trees, called is subject to taxation. It 
is constimed 10 a small extent in N,igpur, Wardha, Chflnda, 
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and N£niar«DistnqlEp and llie ri^bt iq manuraqiurq and retail 
it is sold Emnually by auctionp die licence fees lanunincin^ tn 
Rs. 24^509 in jgc^-4. 'fTie only imported spirit of winch 
statisEics are kept IrtdiMi Run iruinuractured at Sh^hjahin- 
pur The import'i of ihh spirit during the decade 
averaged gallonSp and had increased tt> 1 i,tS 3 gaUons in 
1903-4^ Its sale is practically confined to the large townnii 
a'here it Is preferred by educated natives and Eurasians to 
the impure spirit. A bn^w^ty was stalled at Jubbiilpore 

in tSgfi, The receipts from roreigiii liquats in 1903-4 were 
nearly Rs, 17^000^ derived atmosE entirety iiom the beer duly 
and fees on licences. The average fecetpts during the decades 
1S&1-90 and [S^i-tgoo were Rs, 5,700 and Rs. 22,409 
respectively. 

The hemp ptant is cultivated under licence for ttie produc* 
tion of i^njd in Kimlr iJistrictTi which ftimishes the supply 
for the Genital Provinces and Ber^r, the area cultivated hi 
1^03-4 being 150 acres. l^Tiolesale vendors are appomted by 
Urodcr for each District or who purcluuie the drug frciin 

the stetchouse and arc bound to sell it to retail vendor:^ at 
a flKCd price of Rs, 5 per seerr, the Government price being 
Rs, 4+ and the proportion of the remaining rupee which the 
contractor is to pay to Government being settled by tender. 

The Govemntent price was raised to Rs. 5 per seer in 1906 
and a new system was introduced^ licences for wholesale vend 
being granted to suitable applit^Ls without restriction^ and 
the rate at which the drug is nbEalrbed by retail vendors 
being left to be titled by competition. For retail vend, 
shops ore opened at suitable places^ and di^iposed of ^paralely 
by auction^ the number of pero^nem shopHi for reuil vend 
of jfwwyh in 1903-4 being 1,004, is charged with 

a Government duty of Ks. 2 per seer. Thu consumption of 
^Jnja and Mu/r^ in the British Districts of the Ceutml 
J^ovinces in 1903-4 tvos Era maunds 75a maiinds^ 

and 62 maunds ); oivd the revenue reallrcd amounted 

to a-ffi lakhs, of which i-ao lakhs was obtained from duly, 
and Ra. 9*,000 from Ikence fees, Thu avemgc receipts during 
the decades ending rSyo and 1900 were 1^6 and 2-3 loth-i 
respectively. GdTija is su|iplied to the Feudatory- Siatt» eiihur 
free or at a reduced rate, on condittem that the price charged 
to retail vendors U the same osi m Briiiah tern tor)-. 

The gross excise revcnttep excluding opium, in 1903-4 Tbcl^xdiv 
vras 19-50 lakhs, of which 16^55 lakhs ira.v obtained 
cquiury liquoT, while the charges hw- coillecriuiT!i amounted iiihiii«fit. 
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to only Rs, 65^00^ giving a ncl fcvenne of 18^85 kkhs. *Vh^ 
average gross reccipis during the decades ending 1890 and 
1900 were 16-3 and 176 Likhs ruspectivelyt the corresponding 
figurc^r for country liquor, which is tite chief item of the 
revenue, being 14^: and i4“7 lalths. The incidence of revenue 
per head (if populalion ha,H varied between 3 aitnas 8 pies and 
3 anrw J pie during the last ta^o decades- The local ad- 
ministniEion of the excise revenue has hitherto been conducted 
by the Dcput^'-Commissiciners of districts, with one or two 
subordinate olfkiiak, under the supervision of an Incise 
Cotnmissionet for the Central Provinces and BerSt, In 1905 
.'sanction was given to the cmplo)Tncul of a greatly increased 
and •TpeciAlijed establish men t. Native opinion on the supply 
of intoxicating liquors is neutrah and there is no feclii^ in 
favour of prohibition or local optioii- The elfcet of Brrghsh 
«JucatioTi is in some cases to lead members of the higher 
castiis to disregard their caste rules on prohibition, and to 
take to drinking aJcohoiic liquor; but this class usuaUy prefers 
ifuponed spiritSH 

The report of the Excise C'cuumittee, issued at the end of 
[904, recoTnnicndcd an entire change in the present admuusr 
tiation- The basis of die ^heme proposed is a s^^em of large 
contracts with conipeteni distillersv who w-iU use their own 
premises for the supply of a prescribed area at a fixed price 
for manuCieture. liquor of high strength will be disttikd 
and conveyed to lionded warehouses, the cost of carriage being 
dislHbuled over all issues by hxing a price to cover ih luid 
the contracts for mauufactufc and vend will be completely 
sejjarated, Stdl-bcsid duty is to be levied at three diFerent 
Tai£3f R.s, Rs. £-i4t futd IL 0-15 per proof gallon^ to 
allow for ihu varying oonditJons of development of different 
parE^ of the country. The duty and cost of manufiicrure 
wtli be paid by the retail vendors on removal of the liquor 
from tht bonded w'arehouses. The new sdieme must be 
introdvuxd gradually. In order to obtain expeHcnc^i^ in working 
it, but may ukimately be extended to the whole Provinei:, 
with the exception of a few of the more dunscly-woodud tracts 
on the Sitpur^ and the southern and eastern for 

which out-stills would be retained. The proposal.^ of the 
Commiuet were given effect trj in five Districts in 1905-6. 

The following figures show' the average net revenue from 
sales of judicLii and nondudicia) stamps duriug the decades 
ending and 1900, aitd the net revenue in the year 1903-4, 
in thousands of rupees:— 
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The detnaiAtl for each class of stannw coniinued to increase 
steadily iijj to 1893-4. "'hen the combined revenue was 17-1 
lakhs, or 13 -J for judicifll and 5 Infills for ntan-judlcia] stamps- 
'ITie rtveniic then began to decline owing to the bad season^i, 
which seem to have affected the sales of both cWs of stamps 
to art Knial degree. The lowest combined fisure wa» l a-; 
lalchs in 1900-T, to which judicial eontribuied g lakhs and 
noiT-judicjol 3-7. 

Previous to the introduction of the Income Tax Act in 1R86, Inconc 
ncnt'agricuUuntl incomes had been taxed under the Plndhri 
Act- The avcTftge receipts during the years iSSd—^ were 
4 lakhs, and during the decade ending ipoo d-s lakhs. The 
receipts have gradually declined since 1893^4 owing to losses 
on account of bad harvests, and amounted in i903“4 to 
2.9 lakhs, the incidence of the tax per head of population 
being 6 pies, and the number of assessees i-6 per thouBand- 

Munidiial ndministratioTi was first introduced under the 
Punjab Municipal Acts of 1864 and 1867, which were made 
aijplicable to the Ceniral Provinces. The municipality of miirtiei. 
Kagpur dates frotn 1&64, and in i&&7 forty three towns received 
a municipal constiturion. A special Act was passed (or the 
{.cntial Prordnees in 1873, and revised Acts were enacted in 
[889 and 1903. The principal points in which the earlier 
form of municipal self-government differed front that prevailing 
at present were that the tsecutive ofKcers of Ckwemmeot 
were usualty w numbers and presiding offioirs of 

munidpaJ committees^ that the munidpaJitics maintained 
their own police force, and that they did not manage thuir 
own schools, pounds, dispensaries, and some other local 
institutions. In fSSS the number of municipal towns ivas 
liffy-seven; but between that ycsir and '1901 several of the 
smaller municipalities were abolished; reducing the number in 
1903-4 to forty-sii, while similar actum in respect to other 
towns is in contemplatiotL One municipal town, Nflgjfur, has 
a iMpulsuioti of over loo.ooo, nineteen of belwectl io,o« 
and 100,000, and rwcnty-sia heitnr leso®®- The total popula¬ 
tion resident within municipal limits in r 9 ir 3'-'4 *3-s 681,851. 

The total number of members of louiticipal committees in the 
same year was 57^. i 7 » nominated by tiovent- 
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ment and 39^ elected ^ 115 of 'S’*? members ijfere officials 
and the remainder non-officials; were Europeans- Not 
less than two-fifihs of the members of a committee must be 
persona oltier tkan the salaried officers of Govcmsment, 

The total inoonie of rtiunicipsJilitiea in 1903M 
In three towns, NS^purJubbulpote, and Khsindwa. the re^ijJia 
exceeded a Snkhp and in nineteen towns were below 

Rs, TOpOw- The incidence of nninidpat taicaiion per head 
was Rah i-9’5r and of income Ra. a-S-o, The main bead of 
receipt is octroi^ from which 9-7 lakhs was obtained in twenty- 
five mnnicipalides in 1903-4 Jess 3-s i lakhs refunded on goods 
in tramiL Water rale, oonservanq- cl^ss, and taxes on houses 
and lands, on animals and vehiclies^ tolls and market dues are 
the chief sources of Lncomc- The toiai expenditure In 1903-4 
vas 17-6 lakhs, of which 4-S3 kkhs mis spent on administration 
and cnlleclion charges, 2-31 lakhs on water^upply (including 
Rs. 29,™ on drainage)^ 2-64 lakhs on coitservancy, Rs, 73,000 
on hospitals and dispciisaric&, i -34 lakhs on roads and buildings, 
and i'S7 lakhs on public instniction. 

Water works have been construcicd in ten towns', and sur¬ 
face drainage schemes are in process of completion in N^|jur 
and J ubbulpore, and exist in a few other towns. There is no 
pipe-drainagei and nightsoil and sweepings are always removed 
in cartSi little or no provision has as yet been made hir 
protecliofl from fire. Municipalities are as a rule not indetriied, 
but a few“ loans have been taken from Govemmenl for water¬ 
works. The total amount of loans now outstanding is 9-77 lakhs* 
Viewed generally, municipal self-government may he considered 
to have successfully taken root in the Central Provinces; and 
though the bulk of the people as yet care little hjr it, much 
useful work is done gratuitously by a small number of non- 
official gentlemen, principally pleaders and also bankers and 
landowTieri. 

Complete authority for the disposal of Ijf>cal funds mwi 
v^ed in the Chief Comm isisioner in 1863. Their management 
was at first entrusted to a local committee for l>lsLriGt. 
r consisting of the Commissioner, Deputy-Conimissionert ;uid 
other nominated members. This arrangement lasted until ffie 
passing of the L#Qca 3 Sclf-Cioverfimenl Act, I of which 

provided for the creation of k>cal administrative bodies, Tlie 
basis of the scheme is a local board for each and 

a District council for the wdaole District area* The constiiution 

^ R'tyN miioici|ja3 lofrn in ttw IrciMiRtary Sta,t«p ts-t xbo 
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of the IciCa^ tn^rdfi h as follawii. A certain proportion df 
members are village headmen, each of whom is elected by 
the headmen or of a circle gf villages as their 

representative^ Another proportion are representatives of the 
mercantile and trading classes, and are elected by members 
of those classes. A third proportion^ not eKceeding one-third 
of the whole, consists of members nominated by Government 
The constitution of Dwtrict councils is similar to tliat of local 
boards. Each local body has a chairman and seerctar^'^ elected 
by the mcitibers subject to the approval of Go^-erniTHmtH 'I"he 
officers of the Dtslnct councib are frequently non-offieiaU, but 
it IS generally found Convenient tluit the AiArjMJr md 
faAst/diir sYiou\d be chairman and secretary of the local boards* 
In 1903-4 there were seventeen District councils, of one for 
each District except Mandllh which is excluded from the 
Act. The total number of members was 318^ of whom 84 
were nominated, represenmiives of the memantile classes^ 
and iB^ elected by local boards. The number of local 
boards was 55, each fjArf/ usually having one Ijoard, while 
in some cases a separate board is constituted for the large 
estates. These boards had S91 members* of whom 
a 14 were nominated, 148 elected by the mercantite classes* 
and 539 representative village headmen. 

The District councils have no powers of taxation, and their 
Incutue is derived from the following sources : the net proceeds 
of the road and school rates, the former fixed at 3 and the 
latter at ^ per cent on the land revenue j the surplus derived 
from fines in rattLe^pound ^; the proceeds of public ferries ; 
rents and profits from Government land outside municipal 
limits ; and contributions fmrn Provincial revenues. Their 
dudes consist in the aJlotment and supervision of expenditure 
on the ob|ect5 for the maintenance of which their income 
is raised. Formerly the upkeep of all roads other than the 
main provindaJ routes was entrusted to the District council. 
But it soon became clear that an unprofessional committee 
could not discharge these duties satisfaetorilyt ^d the manage¬ 
ment of all except village tracks has now been transfened lo 
the Pwblk \Vark% deportment. ArboHcullural operations hire 
also been gencndly made over to the Public U^orks depariment. 
Contracts for the flection of tolls at ferries are sold annually 
by auction. The maintenance of rural schools, the provisioii 
of buildings and apparatus, and the ap^mintment of masters 
rest with the District council, subject to the supers-isiofi and 
advice of the Deputy-Commissioner and Inspector of Schools. 
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Pounds are under the coTitrol of the District cuuiicil, and are 
managed by either the police, schootmaslcrsi, or clerks appointed 
for the purjMse. Contributions far expend iluro on dLspenauies^ 
vaccination, and village sanitation are niade to the di^pensaiy 
fund, and veterinary di^pen^ries are maintained and managed 
by [he District council, which also tnafcc^ provkton for village 
sanitation. Expenditure on famine relief is in the first in¬ 
stance a charge on District council funds, and 1-^4 lakhs vras 
spent for this purpose between 1895 and tqoz. But if distress 
becomes at aU severe the amount available from District funds 
is cnlirctjr inadequate^ and the burden must be transferred 
to ProvinciaJ funds. The local hoards liavc no independent 
income, hui submit to the District council a statement of their 
requirentents and an estimate of their probable expenditure, 
and the District council mokes ailotntents of fundii to each 
loml bcHud. Thetr principal duties are the supenision of 
expend Uure on schools^ w^^lls^ and village ioad& 

'fhe total receipts of District funds in 190^-4 were iij 
lakhs, of which 4-38 lakits reali^ from ProsancUd rales— 
that isp the road, school, and cesses—1-51 lakhs from 

Ijound-S, and Hs, 35,000 from ferriKs, while contributions from 
Provincial revenues amounted to j’9 lakhs. Their total expendi- 
lure woa, f r-74 lokKs, of w'hich Rs. 43,00* was spent on general 
administration^ 4^1^ bkhs on education^ 1*9 lakhs on medical 
relief, Hs. ao,ooo on scicntilic and other minor objects^ and 
3" 17 lakhs on civil w'orks including contributions to the Public 
Wiirks deportment. Nearly iwo laths on each side of the 
account arc nominal income and expenditure. 

The Public ^Vorks department in the Province is controlled 
by a Chief Engineer for the Central Provinces and Bcrir, who 
is also secretan' to the Chief Commissioner There are tw'o 
Superintending Engineers for roads and buildings, one in 
charge of the Second Circle^ comprising the Juhbul|K^rc and 
Nerbudda DiAdsions, and the other of the First Circle, w'hich 
includes Builr and the Nigpar and Chhattlsgarh Divisions. 
A third Superintending Engineer is in chajrge of irrigation in 
the Province as a w'hole. For roads and buildings the Province 
is divided into eight divisions in clmrgc of Executive Enginecii>, 
^even comprising the eighteen Districts of British territory, and 
one, called the Chhattfsgarh States division, including the 
Feudatoiy' States and brge estates of the Chhaltts- 

garh Districts, in which the exjiendirure on public works is 
provided by the estates concerned. For Irrigation three 
separate divisions liave been constituted. Wnrora Colliery^ 
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was under efte Pro^indjil Public Works department and had 
a separate manager until 1906, when it was closed* There arc 
no State railway's in the Province^ and no railway branch 
f»f the Public Worts department Tht superraf Provincial 
tstablisbmcnt now campnscs 46 EngineCTs, of whom 11 are 
temporary. 

Buildings belongtrig to the Postal and Telegraph departments 
are Imperial^ but are mamtatned by the Provincial Public 
Works department out of Imperial funds, Milhaiy buildings 
arc in some stations under the Publie ^Verks and in others 
under the Military H^orks department, 'rhe other Covemment 
buildings in the Province arc cither Provincial or local. The 
local roads and buildings consist of surface roads and unim¬ 
portant buildings, such as rural and municipal Echochhouses, 
which are under the charge of municipalities and District 
councils^ All other buildings and roads arc Provincial and 
their construction and maintenance devolve on the department, 
'rhe annual expenditure during the decades ending ZS90 and 
1900 averaged iS and 16 lakhs respectively. In the last few 
years the expenditure has largely increased^ the figure for 
1901-2 being 30 lakhs, and that for 1903-4 3® laklis* Thc« 
figures exclude famine ex|Krnditure frfan 1S96 to 1903, whkb 
amounted to a total of 321 lakhs. 'J'he most important 
buildings llml have been constructed recently are the three 
Central jaihp the District olhce at Jubbulpore, the Reformatory 
Scboolp Jubbulpore, the new Public Offices, the Mayo Hospital, 
and Government House, at N 5 gpur* The Victoria Techm'cal 
Institute now under construction is estimated to cost 1-5 kkh-s, 
while new Secretariat buildings arc about to be uiwicttaken at 
a cost of 4| lakhs. 

Eleven to^ms in the Province are now supplied «itb w*atcf- 
worksp all of which have been opened since 1890^ at a total 
cost of 35 bkhs. No regular drainage works are in e.dstencep 
but projects for surface drainage are at pre^ient being carried 
out in N^igpur and Jubbulpore, while small sums have l>eeii 
expended in other towns, A contract for the ^instruction and 
working of electric tramways in Nflgpur by im English firm is 
under considemtiorL 

tu ] S9a a sepamte di^'iaion of the Public Works department, 
under an Executive Kngineen was formed for the corrstruction 
of roads and buildings in the Feudatory States and large 
Tilestates of Chhaitlsgarh, From that year to r9a4 
a sum of 5-6 lakhs has been expended on the construc¬ 
tion of roads and 6-09 lakhs on buildings. The buildings 
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erected coiisisl of public offices, ^jchools, JispeRsaries^ 
residences for the families of the chiefs and zafjff^ddrs- The 
total expenditure of the divisson during the same jjenod was 
over 20 lakhs^ 

The strength of the British and Native army stationed vrithin 
the l^rorince on June t, i9®ji 2,01 S British and 2,647 
native troops: totaJp 4^665. The Fnivincc falls within the 
Mhovr division of the Western Comniand. The militari- 
stations in were Jubbulponc, Kamptee, Saugor, SMbaldi, 
and PachroarhT. The Nflgpur Volunteer Rifles have their 
head quarters at Nagpur. The total numl^er of volunteers with in 
the Province in 1905 was 1^273- 

The police force wtis constituled in its present form on the 
formation of the Province, the previously existing Nagpur 
Irregular Force being disbanded and the most efficient men 
dmJled into the local police. The samlffddrt estates with an 
area of 19,000 square miles were for a time excluded from the 
jurisdiction of the force, the ZiimJffddrs being allowed to make 
their own police ammgements; hut the whole of this area is 
now under regular police administration. In rnunieipa! towns 
a separate poifce force was maintained by the municipality 
until iSSa. The force has been slightly mermsed on several 
occasions, generally in consequence of fresh duties being 
[mpcjsed on it. In 1891 the numbers of the mounted police 
were reduced, and an increase was made in the remuneration 
of inspector^ head constables^ and constables. The pay of 
inspectors ranges from Rs, 100 to Rs, 200, of sub-mspectors 
from Rs, 50 to Rs. So, of bead constables from Rs. 13 to Rs, ^Ot 
and of constables from Es. 6 to Rs. 3 . In 1904 the force con 
tained a 6 Europraui officers, 48 inspectors, 174 subinspcelora^ 
1,226 head constables^ and 7,258 constables, besides rri canton- 
raent police, or a total of 8,843 ^ ranks. This strength was 

equivalent to one man for 9 square mDes of ftrea and for 1,095 
persons of the population. The total cost vvas t5i lakhs. The 
superior officers comprise an InspecionGeneral, whose jurtsdic- 
lion extends also over Berir, iS DLsmet Superintendents, and 
rr Assistant Supcrinlendenta. The pay of the police in the 
cantonments of Kamptee and Saugor is met from cantonment 
funds^ but they are under the orders of the District Superin¬ 
tendent. On three railways special railw'ay police are employed ^ 
and on others iho Frovincial force. A special reserve of aoo 
men is dUtributed over the hejid-quartem of six l>istrkt.s, 
which is intended to deal with armed disturbers of the peace 
in whatever quarter they tnay appear. The moi composing 
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this rfiscrvi^ M r^^gularly drilled and amiGd mih rifles, 'fhe 
ordin&ry rcser^^c and District poUce have breech-lnading 
smooth-bores or carbinca- The mounted police nuinber miy 
95+ and arc starioncd at the head-quarters of Districts. 

European officajrs of fH>lice are now recruited chiedy in PenouDch 
England Native ofEcers arc usually appdnted by promotion 
from tile lower grades, and noftfly ail the superior executive 
officers liave risen from tlie mnk of constable. A police 
training school for the Central rrovboes was established in 
1905. A large propordon of the native officers are Muhamma¬ 
dans. Constables are enlisted by the Disiricl Snperintendentj. 
preference being given to literate men and to inbabitanU of the 
locality. A considerable section of the force, howcvcr+ con¬ 
sists of recruits fiom Northern lndia+ generally the United 
Provinces. The majority of constables are high-casie Hindus^ 
but I|i 1!6 belong to low castes^ including ni Oondspund wore 
than half are Olitenito. Constables are required before con- 
flimation to obtain a certificate inmlvii^ a knowledge of drill 
and musketryp the defitntlons of common offenees^ and ele¬ 
mentary rules of police action and their duties on beats. 

Head constables must pass on examination in the methods 
prescribed for the liandling of crimes the criminiil lawp and the 
general duties of the police. The difficulty of obmlning suit¬ 
able recruits has become acute in some Districis, where the 
wages of ordinary or factory labour compare fa^^ourahly with 
those of police conslaljles. The service is gcncmlly considerEd 
not sufficiently attractive to obtain a good class of men ; and 
the causes ad^^ced in explanation are the recruitment of 
native officers from the mnkSp the inadequate pay of the lower 
grades, and the insufficient number of more highly-paid ap 
|7ointmcnt5. Measure for a gentml improvement in the pay 
itnd prospects of the police are now beirrg carried out. 

Identification by means of anthropomeiry introduced in idendfic*- 
1S95, nnd the finger-tip impression system was substituted for 
It in 1S9S. A centml bureau is maintained at N^pur for wjwxm 
dealing with criminals who range over more than one District 
or Province, the identificatkni of local cfimumls being left to 
the District pohee^ More than 19^600 slips of ex-convicts 
were cm record m 1904^ and the iysiem has proved very 
successful A Refomiatory School for juvmOe oflenders is 
maintained at Jubbulpore and had 135 inmates in 1904. 

The Central Provinces have no village police as the term is Vill^ 
understood in some other parts of India- The village watch* 
man or is the subordinate of the village headman and 
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not ^ police otficiali aJid it is considcr<id very ^csir^ble 
qiaintitin his positioo in this respect. T lie duties of tJie 
w&.tcbinflii fire lo report births Etid dentb^ the commi-ssion 
of olfenccs, And the residence of professional Cfiroirmls ; and 
to do this he must proceed once a week to the police post to 
which bis TiSkge is attached. He must also assist the police 
in the deicciion faf crime in his Tillage. There is generally 
a watchman for every inhabited village, and large inllagcs have 
two or more. Their remuneration is now paid in cash and 
is about Rs. 3 pet month. The waichmeii generally belong 
to the lowest casteSt and are illitenitep but [>erfonn their 
duties efficiently. 

The following liable gives statistics of c(sgnizable crime x — 
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The I'fovince contains 3 Centtal and 15 District jails, 
and I subsidiary jail. The Central jails are at N 3 gpur, 
Jubbnlpore, and Raipur, and also serve as District jails for 
those Districts. Each of the other Districts has a jail at Its 
head-quarters, and Sironch^, owing to its dbtance from the 
District head-quarters at ChindJi, has a subsidiary' jalL The 
jails contain acctmimodatioTi altogether for 41,^21 male and 
49S female prisoners- During 1904 the average daily number 
of prisoners in alt the Central Jails wos and in the 

District jails i|i Ixjng-term prisoners arc transferred from 
District to Central jails^ pm-ided that they are in a fit slate of 
health for hard labour- The health of the convicts is generally 
good and the duath-mte favourable, though it increased 
in the year?! of famine by the admission of many prisoners in 
A bad state of healths The average cost of nmintenance per 
prisone.r in 1904 was Rs, S 3 , A CeniraJ jail is under a Super 
intendent who is a member of the Indian Medical ScrvCcei 
while a District jail is managed by the Civil Surgeon of the 
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District, facb of the three Central jaits Ims it* distinctive 
industry directed tou'ardis fluppljnng the wants of the con¬ 
suming departments of Government Weaving is carried on 
at Jubbulporcp and mats^ towels^ pillow*H3tses, and other articles 
are rnanulactumd for the Supply and Transport depertmenl. 
To tho K%pur jail is entrusted the plinting of the forms 
requirwl for use by all the Gcivemment departments of the 
Central Provinces, while the Raipur jail produces the annual 
supplies of clothing required by the Police and Jail depart- 
menta At District jails the recognized induslries are stone- 
breaking, oil-pressing, and the manuracturc of aloe-librc. The 
total expenditure on the Jad department in 1904 was 3-79 lakbs, 
and the receipts from manufactures Ra. 1,35,000, 

Neither the Marithl government nor its subjects reeogr'izcd 
any duty on the part of the state to educate the |ieopkv and 
the present system of popular education is entirely the outcome 
of British ideas. The establishment of vernacular schools in 
the Saugor and Ncrbudda Terrttones was commenced on a 
substantial scale in 1854* At this time these Temtorics 
contained about 370 vernacular schools and 3,500 ^olars. 
In the southern Districts, outside Nagpur, which had several 
scho<]ls^ education was practically confined to the Brahman 
caste, itinemnt schoolmasters held classes on the main TOUtes 
for pilgrims, and at the larger temples inslmctson in Sanskrit 
was given to Gosains and other religious mendicants. In 
ChbattLsgarh there was practically no education at all. The 
Educational dc|>artmcnt was constituted in 1863^ and the 
scheme then dtaw-n up has remained the basis of the sj-stem 
of public snstruction to the present day. The leading principles 
bid down were that the department should content iuelf w-iih 
the direct management of colleges and higher secondary schooN, 
the training of teachers, and inspecdon work in rural areas. The 
maintenance of rural schools should as far aa possible be left to 
the Icscal authorities, every encouragement should be afforded 
to private enterprise and philanthropy^ and no Government 
schools should be founded where there existed a sufficient 
number of institutions capable^ with a'isEstanoe from the state, 
of supplying the local demand for instruction. In t 84 ij, 
1,169 schoob with 31,353 pupils had been established, and 
the annual expenditure was about a lakh. By 1861 there were 
ip4_j7 ^hoob with 79i5Si pupils. In r8®4-5 the manage¬ 
ment of rural schools was made over to District councils ; and 
in 1891 the number of instituticitis had risen to 1,845 
111,498 pupilsp tocludifig 3 colleges and 10 high schools. 
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StrexiiiDiis efTorts have been made recently for the ^Jjevelopnient 
of primary edncalion* In 1905-4 there were 2,494 schools of 
all dasaes with 167^173 pupik, this being the best result ever 
ftttnined. 

At the head of the Educational department is the Director 
of Public Instructionj who has a SUIT of four Itispcctors for 
British Districts^ and an Inspectress for all girls' schook The 
[ndian Educational service includes these appointments with 
the exception of one Inspeciorghip of Schookp and also those 
of the Principal Jubhulpore College^ and the Superintendent 
of the Training Institution for I'oachcrSp Jubbulpore, An 
Agency Inspector supervises the schools of the Feudatory^ 
StatCiSp but this is a private appointment outside the cadre of 
the Educatiotml department Each loGpector has a circle of 
several Districts and inspects each rural school ou on average 
about every third year. Secondary schools ore inspected ouce 
or twice a year. In each District ore one or more Deputy- 
Impeciors under the orders of the Deputy-Coiomtssioner, 
though their training and appointment rest with the Educa- 
lionail department. There were twenty-nine Deputy-Inspectors 
in 1904. The Provincial Educational service includes the 
appointments of oif5e Inspector of Schools and some Professors 
of the Jubbtdpore College^ and the Subordinate service those 
of Deputy-Inspectors and the training scalf in Government 
secondary schooh- I’hc greater number of the middle and 
^rdmary schools arc controlled by municipal cornmlttees and 
District councils ; and the teachers in them arc the servants of 
these bodioOt with whom their appointment and dismissal rest, 
subject to certain fiowers of control exercised by the depart¬ 
ment In the considerable number of schools maintained by 
missions or other private assocIationB^ the teaching staff are 
the priiiLte sen^onts of their employers 

The Province has three colleges—a Government collie at 
Jubbulporei and the Morris and Htslop Colleges at Nftgpur. 
The first of these was oMLiated to the Allatiibid University in 
and the other two were transrerred from the Calcutta to 
the AlkhabAd Uni^^Rity in 1905. llie Morris College is 
managed by a committee and the Hislop College by the 
mission of the Scotch Free Church, but both receive grants 
from Provincial and Local funds. The jubbulpore College 
teaches up to the P.A, and the two N^piir Colleges up to 
the M.A. degree- Statistics of University results are shown 
below I— 
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In igo4 the Jubbulpore College had jo students^ the Morris 
College 99^ and the Hislop Collide loS. Hostels are 
attached to the fubbulpore and Hislop Colleges^ and to foyr 
high schools. No student can now be admitted to a college 
or any class of scKodI^ unless he liv^ either with his parents 
or suitable guoidians^ or in a hostel recognized by the Director 
of Public Infltructior^ 

1 restitutions for secondary cducaUon are divided into two Sewadiry 
grades, high schools ami middle shoals, "fhe high schools 
prepare pupils for the niairiailarion or iiniveraity enimiroe 
and the school final e^tainmations. The lower secondary 
fichools are called middle schogU of the hrst dr second grade^ 

They may be dther English or ^^nacular. The vcnmculftr 
middle schools are merely primary schools with one or two 
ottra classes attached according as they are second or first 
grad^ thus continuing the course of primary education for one 
or two yeare longer. In high schools and the highest classes 
of English middle schools instruction is gi>w in English. The 
cumculum for the school final lest consists of English reading, 
gramnmr, and easy composition elementary history, geography, 
and mathematics, including algebra and Euclith physics 
and chemistry, or an Indian classical language^ In 1904 there 
were high schools, s supported by Government and as 
under pri^^tc managementt of which i z were in receipt of 
Covcmmcnl granK ITe number of English middle schools 
was 79, 70 in British temiory and 9 in the Feudatory States. 

Of the former 7 w'crc maintained by Government, ah by mum- 
cipoiities, 3 by District councils, and 34 by pri^titc persons^ 
a® of these last belr^ in receipt of Govemmenl grants. Ver 
nacuUr middle schools numbered 155. of which 19 were in 
the Feudatory States. All those in British temtory were 
supported by municipalities or District councils. In 1904 the 
high schools contain^ 1.174 pupils the English middle schools 
6,091, and the vernactilaT middle schools 19,90a pupils, a-r 
per cent, of the boys in British Districts being in receipt of 
secondary education in these schools^ 
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PrinuLfj Important reromia have recently been introdgiccd in both 

Klticaiiofl, jiuijject-iiiattcr and methods of teaching in priitiaiy schools. 

Ocular dcttionstratiofi and mstmeiion by object lessons ate 
insisted on as far as possible. Besides reading, writing, and 
counting, the coyrsc of instruction in pHman' schools now 
comprises simple lessons in the structure and growth of plants 
and methods of agriculture, the preparation of the fiatwarTs 
village records and registers, the itiddents of the different land 
tcnurcSj the local law of landlord and tenajit+ and the system 
of accounts kept by the village money-lenders. A small 
quantity of Hindu poetry is also learnt by heart. lit order to 
meet the obiections of cultivators to being deprived of the 
ircrvtces of their children in the fields so that they may attend 
schooh a half-time system has been introduced* by which the 
children go to school ordy from 7 to 10 a. m* 'fhe masters In 
primary schools have usually passed through a two years' 
course in a Normal school* in which they are tmined to tench 
intelligently and not by rote. 'I'he average pay of a master i-i 
Rsr ro per month. Many schoolmasters receive extra piy for 
managing village prjst oftiecs or cattle-pounds, and a few are 
sub-rEgistrais* and in imporlant stchools the pay of the master 
is usually Rs. 20 a month. In 1904 the number of primary 
sichoals for boys was of which sS were maintainfMi 

by Gcft^emment, 1*566 by rnunicipuliiies and District counctb* 
aSi by the Feudatory States, and 17S by primte persons or 
associations, of which last 117 recei\'ed grants^in-^ud from 
Government. The total number of boys in receipt of primary 
education in British Districts 17 per cent, of 

the population of school-going age. 

Female Female education h still in its infancy* but consEderablc 

edticAiicD. istHdes hate been made in cccort >*eara* as Ls shown by the 
following statistics of schools and scholars at the end of the loit 
three decades and m 1905-4 : (iBSi) Sa schools with 5,454 
pupils; (rSqi) 135 schools with 7^5^^ pupils; (1901) rBS 
schools with rr*ioS pupihij (1903-4) 196 schools with 13,630 
pupils. Of the total number of girls of ^hool-going age r ^ 
per cent, are now in receipt of instruction, but the %'ast 
majority are in primary schools. The attitude of the people 
towards female education is indiflTercnt or even obstructive. 
Generally girls of the lower castes only are sent to school. 
The b^t girls" schools are under the management of missionary 
societies. An important change in the management of female 
education was made In 1902* by the transfer of girlk^ schools 
from the control of local bodies to tlmt of tlie Goi'emment- 
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HTic coursfli^of study in girls' schoals h nearly the same ns for 
boySp except dmi needlework is taught aa a cumpiilsory subject 
and the lessons in agticulinre and tenures arc omitted. 

Among the special educational institutions the following may Spccinl 
be mentioned, A Training Institution at Jubbulpore prepares 
teachers for high, middle^ and primary schools. There arc 
also two normal schools for mak and tvm for female teacher?^ 
in primary schools. An Agricultural school at Nlgpur prepares 
candidates for appointments in the subordinate Revenue and 
Court of Wards establishments, and has classes for the instruc¬ 
tion of primary schoolmasters and the sons of landowners bi 
practical agriculturc^ An Engineering school at Jubbuipore is 
designed to train candidates for the low'er subordinate appoint- 
ments of the Public Worlw department, and of road-overseem 
for local bodies. Two industrial schools for European and Euni' 
siiin children are maintained by the St. Francis de Sales 
Order in NAgpur, while se^^cral industrial schools for native 
children are managed by different missionary sodcti<a^ but arc 
not shown in the educational returns. The Rajkutitflr College 
at Raipur under a European principal has been established for 
the instruction of the sons of feudatory' chiefs and ^mtnddrs. 

Schools for Europeari and Enrasuin children number 1Eutepean 
all, with the exception of 3 railway schools, being under the 
management of Roman Catholic or Protestant missions. Qf n^ucotiDn. 
thesCt S give the whole educational course up to die high 
school standard+ while one is a middle and 6 aic primary 
schools. I’he total number of scholars is 1,34^^ In 1904* 9 
pupils passed the matriculation examination, and 3 the school 
final. After leaving school* the students generally enter the 
railway and telegraph departments or the various public offices. 

htuhammadans in the Central Provinces are usually well MuIlub- 
educated a.s compared with the general population* the 
being that nearly half of the whole number live in towns, and 
also that a large proportion of them are recent immigranis of 
good social standing. In 1904, 40 per cent, of boys and a per 
cent, of girls of school^oing age were in receipt of instrucrion. 

The number of Muliamrnadan hoys who take a University 
course 1 % however* smalls 

Among the depresMd castes and aboriginal tribes there is aa 
yet very little education, only 3 per cent of boys among the 
forest tribes being at schuol.' Great difficulty is cKpenencod in 
persuading the forest tribes to send ibtir children to school, 
and even when the children do go it is probable that only a 
few of them have sufficient power of concentration to leam 
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successfully. For the impuie castes separate schools still exist 
in the MatIthI Distdets» and when low-caste boys attend the 
ordinary schools they are tirade to sit in the veranda and are 
not touched. Bet this prejudice is decreasing^ while in the 
northern Districts sepmate schools are not required* 

The following table shows the expenditure on education in 
190J-4:— 
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The fees charged for pupils in colleges and schools vary with 
the inoome of the parentSj ranging from Rs. 5 to Ks- per 
nionth in collegest from Rs. 3 to Rs. S in high school^ from 
d annas to Rs. 5 In nriiddle^ and from r anna to 3 arma-s 
in primar>^ schools* 

There h now one school to every ra villages in British Dis^ 
tricts^ and one to e%'e 37 3j77j persons. The percentage of 
chOdren in receipt of instruction to those of school^oing age 
was 4^6 in 5.9 in iS^ip 7-^ in t^oip ai’icl 10 in 1903-4. 
At the Census of igoi^ 327,436 persons or 3 per cent, of the 
population wexe returned as able to read and write, showing an 
increase of 70,575 diiring the preceding decade* Nearly 6 per 
cenL of males are literate, but only two in a thousand of females. 
NImtrp Jubbulporet Naisinghpurp NSgpujr^ and HoshangabSd 
are the most advanced Distnets in respect of education, and 
those of Chhattlsgarh the most backward^ Among Hindus^ 
the Brihtnans, Bani^ and Kiyasths are enomiously in 
advance of the rest of the community, 50 per cent or more of 
adult males in these castes being able to read and write- 
.•^morkg the higher agricultural castes, about 10 per cent of 
adult males are literate, while the lower castes and forest tribes 
have only one literate male In a hundred. About a ejuarter of 
the adult Muhommadatii can read and write, nearly lialf the 
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JdnSp md imuztically aJI Pilrsla. In ncspect of Tcniale educa 
tion only the KHyasths among Hindus have made any 
visible 2'6 per cent, of their women being literate. 

Pirsi women are nearly always edncatetL Practically all 
European and Eurasian adults are bccrate. 

The development of the l^^ess has taken plane entirely New*^ 
during the last two decades, there having been only one pm'ate 
printing press in the Province in iS 3 r. !n presses 

were in existence in ten Districts, and eleven papers were issued- 
or these one was published in Hindi and Marlthl* four in 
Marathh five in Hindi- Two weekly papers are published 
in English in K^gpur and Jubbulporei and a Muhammodan 
paper in Urdil has a fitful existence in Jubbulpotc- The 
native has very little influence, no paper having a dr- 

culation exceeding 500. The general tone of the papera ta 
moderate and drcumspecL In 190J] 34 original works were 
published, of which the majoritj^ were poetical and the remainder 
principally treatises on religion or languages. 

The record of the provifriem of institutions for medical relief Medical, 
is one of unbroken progress, which may be traced in Table XVI 
at the end of this article. The work was commenced in 1S61 
on the first formation of the Province, and in that year iS 
dispensaries were open and JSfOoo patients treated. Ffom 
rS^5 the control of the majoriiy of the dbpensaries w*as made 
over to municipal committees and District councils. In 19^+ 
the total number of dispensaries was 154, iS of which were 
classified as state, 84 as maintained from Local funds, and 82 
as private- The principal medical mstiiutions are the ^fayo 
Memorial Hospital, Ni^ur, opflfied in iS74t with accommo¬ 
dation for So In patients; the Victoria Hospital, JubbulporCt 
opened in iSSd and accommodating 64 in putient-s 5 the Lady 
Dufferin Hospitals ai Nagpur sjid Raipur and the Lady Elgin 
Hospital at Jubbulpore, th^e last three being for females, and 
containing altogether accomniodation for ^4 pad^mts. Besides 
the police hospitals^ 62 other dispensaries also have accommo¬ 
dation for in-patients, while separate dtspensirg rooms Jdr male 
and female patients have been made available in 90 institutions. 

The total number of persons treated in all dispensaries in 1904 
was t,770,000, of whom 14,000 were in-pftlicnts, and the 
expenditure was 2-7 kkhs. 

The Province has two lunatic asylums, at NSitpiir 
Jubbulporc, both of which were opened in l 8 fi 6 - fn 1904 d^cy 
contained 290 tunatics, and <xjsi Rs. 331^^" cases 

in which insanity was traced to a definite caufte. 29 are shown 
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as hcreditaiy, congenita], or due to secret vicej 1 7 asA)ceasioncd 
liy epilepsy or sunstroke, 30 by the consumption of dnags and 
spirits, 13 by fever, and 35 by mental distress. Since the 
jiossing of the Leprosy Act of 1898 a leper asylum has bccir 
opened by Government at Nsgpnr, which contains at pteent 
30 inmates. Besides this 7 other leper asylums in Raipur, 
Rimspur, HoshangabSd, and WardhS aie principally supported 
by missions, the asylum at Raipur receiving also contribu¬ 
tions fitmi municipal and District funds. About 750 lepers arc 
maintained in these asylums, 

ViBdaa- Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal towns to 
tien, which the Vaccination Act has been extended; but it is carried 
on by itineiant vaccinators all over the Province including the 
Keudatcry Statts, and though regarded by certain sections of 
' the community with some dislike, it cannot 1» said that there 
is any genctnl antipathy to the operation. Primary vaccination 
is usually successful in 97 per cent, or more of the total ca^. 
Since tSSo, the large majority of children bom in British 
Districts have been vaccinated. Re-vaccination is only per¬ 
formed in from 10 to 15 per cent, of the cases of primarj- 
vuccination, ^^le nuinber of vnccinators employed in 1903-4 
n-as 179, and on an average each vaccinated 1,800 persons. 
The cost was Rs, 50,000 iiKluding the I'eudatory States, 
and the average cost of each successful case 1 anna 9 pics. 
Inoculation for sniall-pox was formerly practised, but no cases 
(tave been knrffl ii since 1850+ 

rice- 1’he sy^cm of rcJailEng pkfrpftdcets of quinine tiirough the 

, post o^!ice T*us introduced in 1893, although some desultoQ' 
kII^ ^ iiuempls at providing quinirie had been made by bodies 
L'lQinioe^ stfice the year 1885+ In 18913? 49 ® packetSs^ eadi coniaiiiitig 
ie>s on&pice powders of 5 giains, were issued to the pi^sst 
ofBtes^ the amount, realised being Rs+ 6S5. Since 18^3 thtr 
sales have steadily increa$ed ; and in 1904, packets, 

contflimng about J45 lb, of quinine^ issued at a tcM of 
tts, 5,030+ Each packet now contains 7 grains. Besides 
postmasters, the semcea of schoolmaster?^ stamp vendors, and 
arc occasionally utilized as vendors, 

Vi3lin:t lu important vitlagcst which are not suflidendy large to be 
sMiiatmo. municipal towns, a small fund is raised for puiposes of 

simitation, either by a house tas, market dues or cattle re^jistra’ 
tion fees, the arrangements being in the hands of a small 
rommittee of the residents^ or of the village headman. Simple 
rule* for the disposal of sewage^ the proteetkin of the water ^ 
supiply. and the pfneserfation of cleanliness in the village 
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gencndly arc* then eiifDr<:td* Funds for i^itory purposes i^rtrc 
being Icviwi in 69 villages in 1904- In dll ^'illages the hftwi- 
inan is responsible for the tnforeement of cemin elemcnidry 
ssjiitarj'^ precautions^ and \illages iire inspected by oflicers on 
tour lo sese that these are carried emt- Since 18&8 a small sum 
been allotted annually for the imprevemeni of tanks and 
veils from which drinking-water is obTained, and this is 
HU[)pletnented by contributions raised in the \ilbges where 
work is undertaken. The total amount .spent in this manner 
from 1E91 to 1904 was isj lakhs ^ and for this sum 6S8 tanks 
and 3,4D^ wells have been constructed, imd 714 tanks ar;d 
5,702 ^xlls repaired. 

Thu work of the Great Trigonomeirioal Survey was com Sur^^y 
pleted in ihc Province in lS7fi> when 7 TbJ 3 square miles 
had been surveyed by four series of triangles, two running 
from north to south through Jubbulporc and Bilaspur^ and 
two from east to west through Jubbulpore and Sambdpur. 

A 'ropographicol survey succeeded the Trigonometrical; Uui 
its operations were confined to hill and forest tracU, its object 
being to coivslruct a topogtaphtcaJ map on a scale of 4 inches 
to the mile by plane-table survey and sketching, and ^illagt! 
boundaries were not marked- The Topographical sun i^ was 
begun iti iSdj, and in 1873 opemiions in the Central Proa^nces 
wxro completed^ an area, of aS.ooo square miles Itaving been 
surveyed. In 1901-5 the rc-suney of those areas which liad 
been topogTapbically suneyed was commenced, wtlb a view to 
checking the accuracy^ of the ejtisting maps. In the open and 
cultivated streas of the Province the traverse is now substituted 
for the topngtapliicflJ sun'Cy, This sunxiy is carried out by the 
method of plane-tabling, but on a basis formed by carrying 
traverM^ w ith theodolite and diain round the boundary of the 
village, in Lieu of triangukrion from prominent stations. 'Fhese 
0|>eratioTis result in the construction of a skeleton map of each 
village, show ing the position of a series of theodolite stations 
lying round the village boundarj'. A traverse survey wm 
eficcted for the settlements of iS&j and subsequent years, and 
was accompanied by a cadastral survey by fields; but the tw'o 
ojierattoDs were carried on Lidependenlly, and the measure¬ 
ments were plotted on different scales, one being used nverely 
as a check on the other. A complete re-suney was found 
neoesflaiy for the new settlements of 1&S5 and subsequem 
years. On this ijccaaion the traverse work w^ again done by 
the Survey department, commencing after 1SS4, aud 7 ^^ 
square miles liave been sun^cyed, the cost approximating to 
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Ks. a6 per square mile. In the meanttme the v\\\:^e fia/warii 
or aeeoiiniaiits were trained in field'plotttng hy me^n<i of the 
chain; and when they had become competent the skeleton 
village maps were handed over to ihem^ and the cadostfaLl or 
field-to-field sjrvey carried out on a scale of i6 inches to 
the m fie. The ctwt of the cadastra I survey was Rs. 36 per square 
nsilc. The survey extended over 60,000 square miles* and 
included 47,000 square mites of cultivation, containing 21 
million separately suni'ej'ed Belds. The completion of the field 
map was followed by the preparation of a set of records giving 
full details of the ownership, tenancy, rent, and enUivation of 
every field in the villogei From this liajwr a village rent-rail 
w-as drawn up, 1’he field-maps and land records are annually 
corrected by the Jta/tvam. 
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TABI.E III. Distribution of Popuutiom, Central Phovikcils, 1901 {( onfinueJ ) 
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TABLE IV 

Statistics uf Aghicui^ture, CtwTftAL Provinces 

(To sqtiiirt milei) 
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TABLK XIV 
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TRIBES. HILLS. RIVERS. AND HISTORIC AREAS 


Divinbu^ BaigiAL—A prim it e VC DtaindiLin trilw in the Central Pro- 

mcmbcra in residing principally in 
Mandll lutd the adjoining Distncts* T’he BinjhSis or IJinjh- 
who number 7i^oQOp and are found chiefly in Sambal^ 
pur^ were uriglriiilfy a subdiviiEEon of the BaigSs^ but have now 
become Hindui^cd, and are practically a separate csaste* In 
hLuidll and tlic Binjhil-s are shown as a sub-caste of 

Baig^ They include seveial of the Sambulpur The 

Bhumi33(guardLaiis of the earth) are the same tribe ajs the Baigis^ 
while the EhainJs of Bll^pur are probably another ofTshoot, 
Raihhaind being shown as the suh-caste of in Billgh^t. 
Lndogany The Baigas have several endogamoas divisions, some of which 
and «<>* Kill not ^t with each other. The GondwiiinSs. who eat beef and 
nionk^s are the lowest sub-caste. Each subooste is divided in lo 
Ev number of evogamous sepL\ the names of which are identical 
in many cases with those of the Gonds. The sepbi are further 
divided^ as among thcGonds into groups w'or^hipping different 
numbers of gods, and the mardage of persons worshipping the 
same number of gods is prohibited, although they may belong 
to difierent septs. This otgani^lion is probably taken from that 
of the Gonds^ adopted in accordance with the usual principle of 
imitation at the time when the Gonds were a ruling race. Cond 
girls marrying Baig^ are admitted into the caste. 

MBJTiagCr Marriage is adult, and a price varying from Rs, 5 to Rs. 30 Is 
usually pidd for the bride. Gnchaslity before marriage is said to 
be a fane occurrence. The ceremony presents no special features^ 
except that it is considered essential that the bride's father should 
go out to meet the bridegroom's party riding on an ekplmnt. As 
a retd elephant is not within the means of a Baig^ two wooden 
bedsteads are lashed together and covered with blankets, with a 
black cloth trunk in front, arkd this arrangement [>ajsses muster 
for an eJepluim. A widow is expected lo marry' her husband^s 
j'Qungcr brother, and if she mairies anybfjdy else without his con- 
sent, he must be compensated by a payment of Rs. 5. l>tyorce 
is eflecied by the husband and wife jointly breaking a straw. 
Diipoul The dead ore usually buried, the bodies of old persons only 
ofuM. being burnt as a special honour, and to save them from the 
ri.«ik of being devoured by wild animals;. The bodies are laid 
naked in the grave with ihcir heads pointing to the south. In 

^ Tbc bialk of thii article Is Uikcil Ittm a mODd^Taph furril^eil by UlC 
Rev. Jt Lpaipan^i MtfiiMUtiys BaiMr, 
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the gnive a man of importance two or three njpees and 
some tobacco aie placed Over the grave a platfarrn is made 
on which a stone is erected. This U called the SAJn' of the 
deceased and is WDrshipped by his relations in time of trouble. 

Their rdtgion presents no spedol featurea; bnt a Baiga is fUhetoa. 
frequently the priest in a Gond inllogCi probably because as an 
earlier resident of the country he is considered to have a more 
indmate knowledge of the local deities and is thus colled in to 
lay spirits^ a Brahman has been known to crjnsiilt a 

BaigS priest and ask what forest gods he should worship^ and 
wfiai other steps he should take to keep well and escape 
calamity. The knowledge which the Baig^ possess of ibc 
medicinal properties of jungle rtmta and herbs enables them to 
sustain the repmaUon which they possess among the other 
tHbes os medicine men. 

The R^igSs ore the wildest of idl the forest tribes^ and Ocmin- 
form^ly practised only shifting cultivation^ by burning down 
patches of jungle and sowing ^ced on the gtound feitflLEed by ' 

the ashes after the breaking of the raina< Now that thhi 
practice has been prohibited in Govemment fdrcttOi attempts 
have been made to train them to regular culti\^tionk but with 
indiHerent success in E^ldghiEt. One eKplonalion of their 
refusal to cultivate is that they comidc? it a sin to lacerate the 
breast of their mother canh with a plough share. They also 
say that God made the jungle to prcjduce evei^^ng necessary 
for the sustenance of man and made the Saigas kings of the 
forest* giving them wisdom tu discover the things provided for 
them. To Gonds and odiens who had not this wiiidom the 
inferior occupation of tilling the land wits left. Men never 
become farin-!icn™hi* but during the cttltivuting season they 
work for hire at uprooting the rice seedlings for transplantaiian ; 
they do no utlicr ognculturaJ labour for others. Women do 
the actual tiansplaiitatiQn of rice, and work as haneater^ The 
men meike bamboo mats and baskets which they oell in the 
weekly village markets; they also collect Ufid scU honey and 
other forest product^* and ore most e^tpert at all work that can 
be -done with an ajte, making evcellent wood-cutteni. But they 
show no aptitude in acquiring the use of any other Implement 
and dislike cofitinuDus labour^ preferring to do a few days' 
work and then rest In their homes for a like period before 
beginning again. I'hcy hunt all kinds of wild animals with 
spears, poisoned anowjt, and oms,* with a single blow of which 
they will often till a leopard or other large animal. Their 
active and wiry frames^ great powers of endurance, sharp eyes 

K 
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imd itnd supple limbs make them expert tniefacrs of wild 
animals. They are also very clever at setting mps and snares, 
and catch fish by damming streams in the hot seaKin,j and, 
it fs said, throwing into the pool thus formed some leaf 
Or root which causes the fish to become partially stupefied 
and enables them to be caught coisily mih the h^d. Tho*^ 
ne\'er live ill a tillage with other castes, but have their huts 
some distance away in the jungle. i\^ile nominally belonging 
to the \illage near which they dwell, so separate and distinct 
are they from the rest of the people that in the famine of iSg7 
cases were found of Ea^^ starving in hamlets only a few 
hundred yards from the village proper in which ample relief 
mis being given. In character they are simple^ honest, and 
tmthfijl, and when their fear of a stranger has been dissipated 
are most companionable folk. The have no sepanite 

language of their owiij but speak a broken Hindi. 

Khond (A —A Dm^'idian tribe mostly found in the 
Tributary Slates of Orissa^ and in the adjoining Agency tiaet 
of Ganj^m District, Madras- The total number of Khonds 
or Kandhs (including Konda Dora) returned at the Censiis of 
I got was of wrhom np less than 5171771 retained 

their animistic fiiith, while 494,09^ still spoke Kandh or Kui. 
The following chiegy relates to the toj,aoo Khonds in the 
Orissa Sute of KSJ&handr, a large tract of which is known as 
the KondhOn:— 

The Khonds call themselves Roiloka or Kaienjfl, which 
may possibly be derived from or4^tf^ meaninga ' mountain " tn 
Telugu, Their own traditions as to thdr origin are of no 
historical s'olue. They wercp however* probably in possession 
of the country before the Oriya immigration, as is shown by 
the fact that the Raja of Kalahand! was accustomed until 
recently to sii in the lap of a Khond on his accesaion, while 
his turban was tied on and he recd^-ed the oaths of fealty. 
ITie Rajis were also accustomed to take a Khond girl as one 
of their wives, while many of the zamtt^Srr ot large land¬ 
holders in Kalihandl* PatnS, and Sonpur are Khonds. 

There is no strict endogamy in the Khond tribe. It has 
two main divisions: the Kutia Khonds, who arc hill-men and 
retain their primitive tribal customs- and the plain-dwelling 
Khondst who have acquired a tincture of Mindui^. The 
latter have formed several divisions which are su|>pcised to be 
vndcfgamous, though the rule is not stricily observed- Among 
these are the Rlj Khonds, Dal* TaonlO, Porkhia* Kandharri, 
Gouria, NagLa, and others. The Raj Khonds arc the highest* 
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and are usi^lLy l^ded proprietors- Unless they Imve Uuid 
they are not called Rij Khonds, and if a Khond maities 
in another division he descends to il. The DaJs^ also called 
BalmiidiU or * shaved/ may have been soldicrti. The Porlthiis 
eat or buiTalo; the Kandhairia; gtpow tmmcHc; the 
fJouriiSs graze cattle ; and the or * nakedp' are apparently 

so odled because of thdr paadty of clothings rhe divisions 
therefore are mainly due to diflerencea of social praetice. The 
Kiltie or hill Khonds are said to be so called because they 
break the skulls of animaU when they kill them for food, 
*rtaditionally the Khonds have thirty-two eMpgamous septsp 
but the number has now increa^^ed. The septs are forther 
divided Into sub<sepL% which are also eKogamouSp and are 
usually totemistiCr The same stib-sept is found in different 
septs, and a man may not marry a girl belonging to the same 
sept or sub-scpt as himself. But diere is no restriction as to 
marriage on the mother's side^ and he can marry bis maternal 
uncle’s daughter. 

Marriage is adult, and a price Is paid for the bride^ which Cai-icRit&t 
was formerly from i3 to ao h<^d of cattle, bu^ has now been 
reduced in some localities to two or three^ and a rupee in lieu 
of each of the others. A propel for mamoge is made by 
placing a brass cup and three amws at the girVs door. If 
these are not remo^-ed by her father in token of refui^at, the 
terms are discussed- The wedding processton goes from the 
bridc^s to the bridegroom's housie. At the marriage the bride 
and bridygroom come outr each sitting on the shoulders of one 
of their rebrives. The bridegroom pulls the bride to his side, 
w hen a piece of cloth is throwm over theniT and they arc 
lied together with a piece of new yiim wound round them 
seven titnciv A cock is sacrificed, and the cheeks of the 
couple are singed with hot bread. They pass the night in 
a veranda, and ncud day are taken to a tank, the bridegroom 
being armed with a bow and arrows. He abooLs one through 
each of seven cow-dung cakes, the bride after each shot ivasbing 
his forehead and giving him a green twig for a toothbnii^h, and 
some ^iwccLs. This is -symbolical of their future course of life, 
the husband procuring food by hunting, while the wife waits on 
him and prepares his food. S^unl intertoume before marruge 
between a tnan and girl of the tribe b eondoned, so long as 
lliey are nett within the prohibited degteci of rclatronship. 

A trace of pobmidry surrives in the custom by which the 
younger brothers are allowed access to the elder brother’s lAife 
till the time of their own niarriage. 

K 2 
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At birtli. On the sixth day after a male child has bom+ his 

mother takes a bow and arrows, and stands with the child 
Eaclng successively to the four points of the cofupassr This is 
to m^e the child a sIcILTuI hunter when he growi; up. 

At dcathi. The dead are usually buried, but the practice of cremating 
the bodies of adults is increasing. When a body is buried 
a rupee or a copper cotn is ded In the shee4 so diat the 
deceased may not go penniless to the other worlds Sometimes 
the dead man^s clothes und bows and arrows are buried with 
him. On the tenth day the soul is brought back. Outside the 
vDlage> where two mads meet^ rice is olfered to a CDck, and if 
it eats, this h a sign that the soul has come^ 't he soul is then 
asked to ride on a bow^tick covered with cbth, and is brought 
to the house and placed in a comer with those of other relatives. 
The souL are fed twice a year with rice. In Sambolpur a ball 
of powdered rice ui placed under a tree with a lamp near iu 
and the first insect that settles on the bail is taken to be the 
.^oul, and is brought home and worshipped. 

K«li^oD. The Khond pantheon consists of eighty four gods^ of whom 
Dliaml Deotif the earth god, is the chief. He is usually 
accompanied by Bhitbarsi Deot3^ the god of hunting, 'fhe 
earth god is represented by a rectangular piece of wood buried 
in the ground, while BbUtbarsl has a place at his feet in the 
shape of a granulated fnecc of stone. Three great festivals are 
held annually, marking the dates fmm which the new maAud 
Howcrs and rice may be first eaten. Once in four or five years 
a bufialo is ofiered to the earth god, m Lieu of the humiui 
sacrifice which was formerly in vogue. The animal is pre¬ 
destined for sacrifice from its birth, and is allowed to wonder 
loose and graoc on the crops at its wilL The stone representing 
Bhatbarsf is CJHamined periodically^ and when the granules on 
it appear to have increased it is decided that the rime has come 
for the sacrihcc. In Kltlhandt a lamb is sacrificed every year, 
and Strips of its fiesh distributed to oil the villagers, who bury 
it in their fields as a divine agent of fertilizaEion, in the same 
way 05 the fiesh of the human victim w'as formerly buritid- 
The Khond worships his bows and arrows before he goes out 
huntings and believes that every hill and valley has its separate 
deity, who must be propitiated with the promise of a sacrifice 
before his territory 15 entered^ or he will hide the animals 
within it from the huntcft and enable them to escape when 
wounded. They apparently Ijeliei'e that the souls of the 
departed arc bom again in children. Some boys ore named 
Majhtan Budhi, which means, an *old head woman/ whom they 
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fiappocie to* have been bcm a^ain with a change of «3 l 
(' hildren are wanned in the fifth or stxlh year, and are then 
made to ride a goat or pig, as a marie of respeetp it h said, to 
the DJicwtor who has been rcbom in them. Xames umaJly 
recur after the third generation. 

I’he Khond uadltioimlly despi^ all occtipatians except Occispa- 
those of husbandr^^* huntingp and war. They are considered 
very skilful cijltivatoirs in places, but elsewhere, like other forest 
tribes, they arc improvident and fond of drink. 

In iSSi occurred an armed rising of the Khonds of Kal^- Tiie 
handT, as a result of their grie^'ances against members of the 
Kolti caste^ wha had ousted them from some of thdr viltageSj, 
and reduced many of their headmen to a hopeless condition of 
debt. A number of Koltils were murdered and offered to 
[funples, the Khonds calling them their goatSp and in one case 
a Kolta was offered as the Meriah sacrifice to the earth god. 

The rising w'es promptly suppressed by a Political officer 
appointed to the charge of the State. 

The Khond or Kandh language, called Kui by the Khonds I-Angnage. 
themseIvcSf is spoken by 33 per cent of the members of the 
tribe in Kalabandh [t is much more nearly related to Telugu 
than ts Gondlp and has no wiitten character. Further mforma- 
tioti about the Khonds will be found in the articles on the 
Khoz^dmals, Anoul DjsntitTp and 3ifALiA»£. 

Korku. — A primitive tribe in the Central Provinces. Out of Dinribu- 
140,000 Korkus enumerated in India in 190T, nearly zoo^ooo 
l>eIonged to the Central Provinces and the remainder to Berir 
and Central India. They dwell almost exclusively on the 
west of the S&Lpurl laiige in the Districts of lioshanga^dp 
Nim&r, and Bet^. The word KorkU srmply signifies ‘men* Of 
' tribesmenp’ ker meaning *■ man ' and M being a plumi icrmina- 
tioTL The Korkils have been identified with the Korwi^ of 
(jhot^ Nagpur^ and it is not improbable that they arc an 
oiTshoot of this tribe, who have a legend giiing the Mah^co 
or Pachmoihl hills as iheir original home. The Rflj Korkus 
now daim to be descended from Rajputs^ and say they came 
from Dhlfilnagar, the modem Ujjainf whence their anceslonfi 
were led to the Pachmaihr hills in the pursuit of a 
stag. This legimd U of the usual BrUhtn^cal type^ and has 
no Eiupoitance. 

They have four endogamons disiuons, the Mow2lsis and Hniiqgvny 
Blwaii^ in a higher ^ank^. and the RCLmus and Bondoyis Sti 
a lower one. 1'he Mowisia and EiLwariSs are Rij Korkus 
occupying the status of cultivator^ and HrahmarLs will lake 
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Walter frcim them. The term Atow^j^i wcim.-s a* resident of 
Nfowls^ the name given to the western S^tptini Hills bjh the 
^far^thS-Sk and signtlying the troubled couTitr^-/ a remmlsccnc^ 
of the Eimc when the KoricQs were notorious robbers and 
freebooters^ Hlwari^ means a resident of Bhowargarh^ in 
Betill. Each dimion has thirty six c 3 i:(^amous septs, which 
arc mainly named after trees and aitimalsp and are totcmisdc. 
The Korikils have genemUy faigotteri the meaning of the sept 
names, and pay no reverence to their totems, except in one or 
two cases- 

Cirnomist I'en of the septs consider the r^kr marriage of girls 

fnvfingv-* iiuiyip{ci(jus, and simply give awtiy their daughters without 
the performance of any ceremony. Among the others several 
formalities precede the marriage ceremony. A proposal for 
marriage Is in the first pbee nmde by the father of the boy' to 
the father of the girl, and the latter is bound by etiquette 
to continue refusing the suggested aJEiance for a period sarying 
from six months to two and averaging about a year* 

The father always receives a sum of about Ks, 50 for the loss 
of his daughter's services^ and if the girl la once betrothed, 
the paymejii is due even should she die before marriagc- 
Beforc the wedding proec^ion starts the bridegroom and his 
elder brother’s wife are made to stand on a blanket together 
and embrace each other seven times. This is possibly a survivirt 
of the old custom of fraternal pob^dry still c.tistirvg among 
the Khonos. The bridegroom receives a knife or a dagger 
with a lemon spiked on the blade to scare away ev^l spirits^ 
and the party then proceeds outside the village, where the boy 
and his patents sit under a tree {Ztsj^^Aui Jt/Juda}. The 
Bhumk^ or caste-priest ties all three with a thread to the tieci 
to which a chicken is then offered in the name of the sun 
and moon, whom the KorkUs consider to be their ultimate 
ancestors. On reachiug the brideV tillage the progress of the 
wedding procession is barred by a leathern rope stretched across 
the TDcid by the bride's relatives, who have to receive a bribe 
of two pice each before it is allowed to pass. The tnarriage 
is compktctl by an imiEation <jf the Mdffwtir ceremony or 
walking round the sacred pole. 

At death. After death, ceremonies nnfcit be performed in order to 
cause the soul of the decftiscd person to take up its riciildence 
with the ancestors of the tribe, who aru Supposed to pass 
a colourless existence in a vvltage of their own. Bodice are 
buried, two pice being thrown into the grave to buy the site, 
hfo mourning h observed, but some days after death the 
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members Si the family repair to the biiriaJ'pUicc cartymg with 
them a piece of turmeric. This is sliced up imd put irtto a leaf 
cup end vrater poured over it A piece is then laid on the 
tomb^ and the remainder brought bfkck tied Up tn A clothi and 
pkeed under the main bfsam of the house which is the dwelling' 
place of the ancestors. A second ceremony called the uda/i 
may be performed at any time within hfHeen yc»i^ Each sept 
has a separate place for its performance, where a stake called 
wHtt^Ai is 5cl up for every one whose rites are aepttrately per¬ 
formed, while in the case of poor families one stake does for 
iteveml persons. On the stake are caned rcprtscnlalions of 
the sun and moon, a spider and a human caTj and a figure 
representing the principal person in whose honour it is put up, 

Oil horseback^ with weapons in his hand. For the i^erformance 
of the ceremony the stake is taken to the bouse^ and the 
pieces of turmerie previously tied up are untied, and they and 
the post are bc&mearcd with the Wood of a sacrificial goal. 

After the stake has been placed in the ground, the pieces of 
turmeric are carried to a rivers made into a haJL, and allow^ to 
sink, the Korkfls saying, * Ancestors, find your home.^ If the 
Imll does not sink at once, they consider that it is due to 
the diMctilty experienced by the ancestors in the selection of 
a house, and throw in two |jice to assist thetn^ lifter thi.s 
ceremony the spirits of the suicestors are laid, but before its 
{jcrformance they may mtum at uny time to vest the livir^. 

The Korkils gcnurally call themsehes Hindus^ and profess Kd^notL 
veneration for MahAdeo, of w'hose shrine in the Fachmarhl 
hilk two Korkd kndowners art hereditary guardians. They 
also woTahip a number of tribal deities, among whom may be 
mentioned Dongar Deo, the god of the hills j Mutha or Mutwl 
DcOt the general deity of disease, who is represented by a heap 
of stones outside the \Hllage; Kunwar Deo, the god who pre¬ 
sides over the growth of children; and others. They have caste 
priests called Bhumkils, who arc members of the tribe; the 
office is sometimes but not necessarily hercditflr>‘* and if it 3.4 
vacant a new Bhumkl is chosen by lot. The Ehumka per- 
forms the nsuitl functions and has special powers for the conirol 
of tigers. 

The KorkOs are w'dl-built and muscukr, slightly Uller than 
the Gonds, a shade darker, and a gocKi deal dirticc They are 
in great request as farmnSCrvantit owing to their honesty and arrm. 
simplicityH. They arc as a rule very poor, and liavc even less 
clothing than the Gonds, and where the two tribes^ are found 
together the Gonds arc mure dvilired and have ihe best land. 
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Tlie iribe SiAve a laiiguage of their owu^ after them 
Korku, which belong]^ to ilic MurtdS family. It was returned 
by SS,Qoo iJtCTSDrks in of whom 59^000 belonged lo the 
Central Prd^'inces. The number of KorkQ speakers 15 59 
per centr of the total of the tribe^ and greatly decreased 
during the last decade. 

Vfndhya Hills {Ouindtan of Ptolemy).—A range of hills 
w *ad^' separaUf5g the Gangetic basin from the Deccan, and fonnmg 
pMttiiM, a well-marked clmin across the centre of India. The name 
was formerly used in an indefinite manner to include the 
Satpuri Hills soulh of the Narbadfi^ but is now restricted to the 
ranges nonh of that river. The Vindhyas do not form a range 
of hills in the proper geological sense of the term, that is, 
possessing a definite aids of elevation or lying along ^ and- 
clinal or sjmdiiml ridge, "the range to the north of the 
Narbada, and its eastern continuation the Kaimur to the north 
of the Son valley, are merely the southern scarps of the plateau 
comprising the country known as MitlwA and Bunddkimnd. 
The l^tures of die Vindhjas jue due to sub-aerial denudation^ 
^ind the hills constituie a dividing Itne left unden uded between 
•^hfierent drainage areas. From a geographical point of view' 
the Vu^hyan range may be re,^jded as octunding from Jobat 
(aa^ 37^ N. and 74* 35 Gtijarli on the west to Sasarfiin 

{24^ 57 N, and 84“ a^ E.) in iho south-western comer of Bihar 
on the east, with a total lengtli of nearly 700 miles. Hvrough- 
out the whole length as thus defined the range constitutes the 
southern escarpment of a plateau. The RajumhiU hilts, extend¬ 
ing from SasarJlm to Rajmahal and forming the northern 
escarpment of the HazOiibiigh highlande^ cannot be correctly 
considered as a port of the Vindhyas, 

'Thu range commencing in Guyorflt crosses the Central India 
Agency from Jhabua State in the west, and defines the southern 
boundary of the Saugor and Damoh Districts of the Central 
Provinces. From here the Kaimur branch of the range runs 
through Baghelkhand or Rewah and the United Provinces into 
Bihir. The Kaimur Hills rise like a wall to the north of the 
iwn valley,, and north of thein a succession of short pamllel 
ridges and deep ravines extends for about 50 miles. At 
Amarkantok die Vh'ndh>Tis touch the S^ltpuril Hills at the source 
of the Norljoda. Westward from Jubhulpotc District they 
torm the northern boundary of the valley of that river. Their 
appearance here is very distinctive^ presenting an almost unin- 
terruptud senes of hcjadlands with projecting pTomontories and 
receding ba>^ like a weatlicrbraten cmst-lin& In places the 
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NarKada vrishcs the base of the rocks for miles* vehlle else¬ 
where they recede and Eire seen from the ti\^r only as a fer-off 
outline with the plains of Bhopal oi Indore spread out below 
them. The rocks are sandstone of ^ pinkish colour and lie 
in honzontal slabs, which commonly testify to their origin 
by curfous ripple marks plainly fomred by the lapping of water 
on a sandy shore- To the north of this escarpment lies the 
Eundelkhand or MAJwa plateau* with a length of about 350 
miles and a. width at its broadest \mt of about 125 miles. 

The plateau is undulating and ts traversed by small langes of 
hills* ail of which are considered to belong to the Vmdhyan 
s>iitem. 

The most noriherly of these minor ranges^ called the Bind- OntlylaE 
hichal^ cuts across the JhSnsi, ESnd^ AllahabUd, and 
pur Districts of the United Provinces, nowhere rising above 
2*000 feeL The range pre^nts the uppeanmee of a series of 
plateaux, each sloping gently upward from south to north* ai^d 
ending abruptly in the steep scarp which is chaiacteriitjc of 
these hills. Many outlying isolated hilk are found in those 
I>t$tn<rts standing out on the plains beyond the farthest scarp. 

One small hill, called Fabhosa, stands on the left bank of the 
Jumna* the only rocli found in the Doib. The BhAnrer or Pannl 
hills form the south-eastern face of the Vindhi^an escarpment, 
and bound the south of Saugor and Damoh Districts and the 
north of Maihar State in continuation of the Kaiinur, thus 
being a part of the main range They run from uonh-west 
to south-east for about 120 miles. Thdr highest peak is that 
uf Kaluniar (2,$44 feel). Two other branches of the range 
lie in Malwfl, starting respectively near Uhrlsa and JhAhuA 
w^th a northerly direction, and* bounding the plateau to the 
east and west. 

The general elev'ation of the Vindhyan range is from 1*500 Kleviibq 
to 2^000 feet, and it contains a few peaks above 3,000, none of 
which is of any special importance. The range forms with 
the Sitpur^ the watershed of the centre of India, containing 
the sources of the Chambat, Betwd* Sonar, Dhasdrv and Ken 
rivers, be^ildes others of less importance, 'fhe Son and 
Narbad.\ rise at Amarkantak, where the Vindhyan and Satpuri 
ranges join. The rivem genemlly rise near the southern 
escarpment and flow north lurtd nortla-easL 

Geologically, the hills are formed principally of great GralocicaJ 

sandstones of varying consistency, alternating with softer fUgs 
and shales, the whole forrimticm covering on area not greatly 
inferior to that of England^ The range has given its name to 
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p^irt of the MAlwS pLatcau the :^:nds[Oii{^ is cmeTed by t3>e 
overflo^ving Decoin tr»p, i^hile from Ganurgarh fort in Bhopil! 
to near Jobat the range itself is of basaltic forinatiDn, and the 
last &□ mlJts to the w&it fmm Jobet to near JambbtaghofS 
ermsrst of metamorpEiic rocks. In the nortii the underlying 
gneiss is exposed in a great gulf-like expanse. EtxinomEcallyp 
the Vindh)™ rocks are of considerable \’alue^ the sandstone 
being an excellent building matcHal which has been extcnsii-ely 
used for centuries ; the Buddhist topes of Sunchi and Bharhut, 
the eleventhn^entury' temples of Khajiirilho^ the fillcenllv 
oentur)' palaces of GwalEorj, and numerous large forts at all 
important positions on the plateau having been constructed 
of this matenaii At N^od and other places limestone is 
found in eomc quantity, the pretty coralline x-ariety^ extracted 
from the B.1gh cretaceous beds, having been cxtensixTrly 
employed in the palaces and tombs at MandU j and at Panna, 
in the conglomerate which underlies the shaJeSt diamonds 
are met with, though none of any great v^uc Is known to 
hax'e been extractedL Jilanganese, iron, and asbestos are also 
found in ^nrious parts of the range. The lofty flat-toppL>d 
liilla and bold scarps which are such a marked feature of this 
range were early recognised as ideal sites for fortresses; and, 
besides the historical strongholds of Gwalior^ Narw-ar, Chanderi, 
Mlndu, Ajaigarh, and Bandogarh, the hills are studded witli 
the ruined cities of maraudirig GirOsia and Bundell chiefs. 

The hills m generally covered with a stunted forest growth 
of the iipccies found in the df>^ forests of Central India. 
Teak occurs only in patches and is of small sizcj while the 
ffircsts are generally noticeable for their poverty in valuable 
U'mbcrs. 

The term Vindhya in Sanskrit signihes ^ a hunter' ^ and the 
range occupi^ a considerable place in the mythology of rndia* 
03 the demarcating line between the Madhy'a Desa or * middle 
land' of the Sanskrit inxaders and the non-Ary'on Deccan. The 
Vindhyas are personified in Sanskrit literature* when: they 
appear as a jealouii iiiE>narch, the rix^aJ of king Himalaya* who 
called upon the sun to revolve refund his throne as he did 
round the peak hCeni. U'hen the sun refused* the mountain 
began to rear its head to obstruct that luruinar}', and to tow^er 
above Htmdlaya and Mcni^ The gods invoked the aid of 
Agastyo, the spiritual guide of Vindhja» This sage called upon 
the Vindhya mountain to bow down before him_, and afford 
him an easy passage to and from the South, [t obeyed and 
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Agastytt passed over But he never ireiumed, and so the 
motmt^n remains to the present day in Its humbled condition^ 
far triirefiDr tp the Him^daya, Anotliet legend is that when 
Lakshmana, the brother of Rilma^ iras wounded in Ceylon by 
the king of the demons, he wished for the leaves of a plant 
which grew in the MimdJaj'as lo apply them lo his wound. 
HanUman, the fn-ofikey-god, wtis sent to get and not kii^>w- 
ii^^ which plant it was, he took up a part of the HimfOaya-^ 
and carried them to Ceyloru He hap|>ened To drop a portion 
of his load on the w-ny, and from this the Vindhyan Hills 
were formed. 

Kaimiir Hilta, — 'Fhc eastern portion of the Vindhyan 
range, commendng near KatangE In the jubbulpore Dlstiiqt 
of the Central Prmlnces (jj* 26' N, and 79'' 4S.' E.). It 
runs a littJe north of east for more than 300 miles to Sasa^ 
rSm Jo Bihar {14® 57' N. and 84* 2^ E,), The range, after tra¬ 
versing the north of JuhbuJpore District and the south-east of 
Maihai States turns to the east and nins through Rewah terri- 
torj% sepamting the valleys of the Son and Tons riirers^ and 
continues into Mincapur District of the United Provinces and 
Shahabsd in Bengal. Its moaimum width is 50 miles. In 
the Centml Provinces the appearance of the range is very 
distinctive. The rock fonnation is metamorphic and the 
strata have bc^en upheaved into an id most vertical position, 
giving the range the appeinmce of a sharp ridge. In places 
the range almost disappearsj being marked only by a low 
rocky chain, and in this portion it never rises more than a 
few hundred above the plain. Tive range enters Central 
India at Jukehi in Maihar State (23® 39 N. and So* 57' 
and runs for 150 miles in a north-easterly direction, forming 
the northern wall of the Son valley and overhanging the river 
in a long bold scarp of sandstone rock+ from which near 
Govindgorh a branch turns; off lo the north west The range 
here attains an elevation of a little over Jt^oo feet In Miri^- 
pur the height of the range decteoseii in the centre to rise i^in 
to over 2,000 feet at the rock of Bij^ii^th with its ancient fort. 
Interesting relics of prehUtorre man have been fuiind In the 
caves and rock-slieUers of the hills here, in the form of rude 
drawings and stone impleincnts, In Shlh&bad District the 
summ it of the hHls consists of a series of saucer-shaped vulleys, 
each a few miks in diameter, containing a deposit of rich 
vegetable mould in the centre and producing the hnest crops. 
'Fhe general height of the pbteau is here 1,500 feel above 
aea-lcvel. The sides are predpitou^ but there are sevoraJ 
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passes;^ some of which are practicable for beasti of buriJen. 
The mined foU of Romtae^ is situated on these hiUs. The 
jnocks tbroyghoiit con^d^t principally of sond^ioiies and shales. 
Otpstn- Satpiiras (or SaipurOs). — A range of hills in the centre of 
p«^Dn HAme, which is modem, onginally belonged only 

to the hills which divide the Narbada and T^pu volleys in 
NimSr (Central PrmincesJj and which were styled the 
or ^ seven sons ^ of the Vmdhyan mountains. Another deJi\^- 
tion is from ('wsvenrolds^ referring to the numerous 

jxcralkl Hdges of the range. The term Sltpur^ is now, how¬ 
ever, customanly applied to the whole range whieh, commencing 
at Amartantak in Rewah^ Central India (la® 41* N. and 
runs south of the Narbada river nearly down to the 
western coast. The SitpurSs are sometimes, but incorrectly, 
included under the Vindhva range. Taking ^Vrearkantok as 
the eastern boundary, the S.1tpurls extend from east to west for 
about 600 miles, and in their greatest width, where they stretch 
down to llerOr, exceed 100 miles from north to south. The 
shape of the range is almost tHanguIar. From Anwkantak an 
outer Hdgc (see Maikajjl) runs south-west for about 100 miles 
to the Salctekri hilLs in BiUAgIrli District (Central Provinces), 
thus forming as it were the bead of Uic range which* shrinkiiig 
as it proceeds westward from a brtod tabl&land to two pamlld 
ridges, ends, so far as the Centml Provinces are concerned, fit 
the famous hill fortress of AsIrgarh. Beyond this point the 
KSjpIpla hijls» which separate the ^Tiiley of the Karbadi from 
that of the Tapti, complete the chain as for as the Western 
Cih&xs, On the tableland compri$ed between the northern and 
southern laces of the range arc situated the Centisi PtovinCKi 
Districts of ^[andli^ \wt of Bal^h^t^ Seonl, Chhindw'ara, 
and BetilJ. 

Gcolofical The superficial straium covering the main Sotpura range 
rcinvi«tlo«i. trappean, but tji parts of the Cenlfal Provinces oystaliinc 
rocks are uppermost, and over the Pachmarhl hills sandstone is 
also uncovered^ In Mandta the higher peaks are capped with 
laterite. On the north and south the approaches to the 
Sltpur^s are marked as far west as Turannitt by low lines of 
foot-hills, llicse arc succeeded by the steep slopes leading up 
to the summit of the plateau, traverj^ed in all directions by 
narrow deep ravititj^Sn hoibwed out by the uctbn of the streams 
and nver^i, and covered throughout their estent with forest. 

Portions of the S^tpurJl plateau comisb as in Mandla and 
of Chhimiwara, of a rugged mass of hilla hurletl 
together by volcanic actionr But the grcnier p^n is an un- 
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dulAting tulAe-tandi a siiccxs^^on of bare stony ridges and narrow 
fertiJe valleys^ into which the sqiJ has been deposited by 
draimigCu In a few level tracts^ as ui the vidleys of die M^chnn 
and SSrnpna near Bet^p and the o-peti p^ain between Seonl and 
Chhindwarat there are extensive Areas of productive Und, 
Scattered over the plateau, isolated Ikt-topped hills rise abnipt Ey 
from the plain. The scenery of the rborthem and soulheni 
hills, m obserred from the roads which traverse thenip is of 
remarkAbfc beauty. 'I'he drainage of the SiLtpuris is carried 
off on the north by the NarE^ada, and on the south by the 
WaingangA, Wardhi, and Tapiit all cjf which have their source 
in these hills. 

The highest pealcs are contained in the northern range, rising HtlgliL 
abruptly from the valley of the NarbadA, and generally sloping 
down to the plateau^ but toward,^ the w^est the southern range 
has the greater elevation^ Another notio^ble feature is a 
number of small table-lands lying among the hills at a greater 
hdght than the bulk of the plaieaUn Of these PACHAtakHl 
f«wtj and Chiicalda an Berir (^^64 feet) have been 
formed into hill stations : while Raigaih (2,100 feet) in BlhighAt 
Dktrict and KhAmla in Betill (j,8qo feet) are fiimoiis graring 
and breeding grounds forcsuttle. DhOpgaih (4^454 feet) is the 
highest point on the range, and there arc a few others of over 
4,000 feet. Among the peaks that from 3,000 to 3,800 
feet above seadevel, the grandest is Turanmal (Bombay 
Presidency), a long, rather narrow^ lable-tand j,joo f«t Above 
the sea and about 1^ square miles in area^ We^t of this the 
moiintadnoiLs land pre^nts awaihlike appearance towards both 
the NarhadA on the north and the TApti on the south. On the 
eastern side the TAsdin Vali (Central India) commands a 
magnificent view of the sumounding couuiry. The general 
height of the plateau is about 1,000 fi^t. 

The htlls and slothes are clcahed with forest extending over Foonti, 
some thousands of .‘square miles 5 but much of this is of little 
valuer owing to unrestricted fellings prior to the adoption of a 
system of consen-anty, jmd to the shifting culdvaiicifn pwettsed 
by ibc aboriginal tribes^ which ted to patches being annually 
cleared and burnt down. The mofit valuable forests arc those 
of sdf (SAifrea tv^us/a) on the eastern hills, and teak on the 
west. 

The SAcpuri Hills formed In the past a refuge forumiribei. 
aboriginal or I>mvidian tribes driven out of the plains by the 
ad^imce of Hindu dvilbatlon- hlere they retired, and occupied 
the stony and baitetl slopuip which the new settlers* with the 
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rich lowlinds al iheir dbfjoi^l, dwdained to cuitivatf^ ; and heri^ 
they still rear their light ruirti^ cropjs of millets which are scaioely 
utore than grass, barely tickling the soil with the plough^ and 
eking out a scanty stibsisiencc with the roots and fruits of the 
forestSj and the pursuit of pme. 'fhe BaegaSt the wildest of 
these tnheSt have even now scarcely attained to the rudiments 
of cultivation^ but the Cdnds, the Kork^s, and the BhIls have 
made some progress, by contact with their Hindu neighbours. 

The opKn plateau has for two or three centuries been pcople'd 
lauioni Hindu immigrants; but it is only in the Inst fifty years that 
tmveiling has been rendered safe and easy, by the construction 
of metalled roads i^^nding up the steep passes^ and enabling 
wheeled traffic to pass over the hea^^ land of the Till 

then such trade as existed was conducted by nomad Banj^^ 
on pack-bul!ocfcs. The first railway across the SltpurS plateaui 
a narrow^ugc extension of the BengaJ-N3gpur line from 
Gondia to Jubbulpore;^ has recently been opened. The Great 
Indian Peninsula Rail way p bom Bombay to Jubbulpore, runs 
through a breach in the range just east of Asligarh, while the 
Bombay"Agia road crosses farther to the west. 

Malkala (or —A range of hill5 In the Central 

Provinces and Central India^ lying between ii' and 3 2* 
4 q" N, and So* 46' and fit* 46' Eh It is live connecting link 
between the great hill systems of the VispHVAsand Satpuras, 
forming respectively the northern and itouthem walls of the 
t^arbadi valley. Starting in the KhasMgarh State of the 
Central Prov-incesr the range runs in a general south-easterly 
direction for the first 46 miles in British tCiriEoryp and then 
entering the Sohiigpur fiaj^ana of Rewah State, terminates S4 
miles farther at AMARRAifTAiipOne of the most sacred places in 
India, where the source of the Narbada river k situated. 
Unlike the two gre^t rang^ a-hich it connects, the I^laikala 
forms a broad plateau of fifio square miles in extent, mostly 
forest country inhabited by Conds. The elevation of the range 
does not ordinarily exceed 2^000 feet, but the Lapha hill^ which 
is a detached belonging to it* rkes to ^^^50* feet. The 
range is best knoi^Tt for the magnificent forests of fa/ (SAi^fYa 
which clothe its heights in many places. These are 
mainly situated in camindari e-^tates or those of Feudatory^ 
chiefs and hence arc not subject to any strict system of con¬ 
servation, and have been much damaged by indiscriminate 
fellings. The hilk arc mentioned in ancient Hindu litera¬ 
ture as the place of MaikaM Rishl^s penance, though Vyisa, 
Bhrigu, Agastya, and other sages ore also credited with having 




tnediLiied in the forests. Thetr greatest claim to sanctity 
lies^ hovrev^crj m the presence upon them of the seiiices of the 
NAftJiAtJA and Sdn rivers. The Afiiikandcya Purina relates 
hoWp when Siva called successively on all the mountains of 
India to find a home for the Narbodi^ only ^laikala offered ta 
receive her^ thus gaining undying fame; and hence the Narbadl 
is often called Maikata-Kanyi or 'daughter of Maikak.’ The 
MiJ>S4Utdl and JohilliL^ as well a^ many minor streamy also 
have Lhdr sources in these hills. Local tradition relates that in 
the fourth and fifth centuries during the Gupta rule^ this 
plateau was highly populated j and the RSmiyana and the 
PuriUw mention the MekMls as a tribe of the VIndhya range^ 
the former work placing them next the Utkalas or people of 
OHssa. The Rewah State has lately b<^un to open up the 
plateau. Iron ore h met ^ith in some quantity, and is still 
w[>fked at about twenty \illagcs to supply the local demand. 

SonSLr* —river in the Centml Provinces, the centre of the 
dramage system of the Vindhyon plateau comprising the 
Districts of Saugor and Damoh, with a northward course to tlie 
JuuNA. It rises in the low hills in the soutl^west of Saugor 
72 * N. and yS" 37' E,)| and flowing in a north-easterly 
direction through that District and Damoh^ joins the Ren in 
Bundelkhand^ a short distance beyond the boundary of 
Damch. Of Its total course of nd miles, all but the last four 
miles are within the Central Provinces. The river does not 
attain to any great breadth and Hows in a deep channel, its bed 
being usTtsJly stony. It is not naiiHgable and no use is made 
of its waters for irrigation^ The valley of the Son^ir lying in 
the !Wih of &ugor and the centre of Damoh i$ compoied of 
fertile black soil fc™ed from the detritus of volcanic rock. 
The principal tributaries of the Sunlr are the Ihih^Lf joining it 
at Rehlln the Gadherl at Cfuhlkola, the Ikwas near Nar~ 
singhgarh, the Koprl near SlUlna^r, and the Beltrma just 
beyond the Damoh border. Rehll, OarhikOLl, HatiO, and 
Narsinghgarh arc the most important places situated on its 
banks. The Indian Midland Railway (Etru-Katnl branch) 
rrosscs the fiver l^etwcen the stations of PaihariiL and 
AslBno- 

Son (Sanskrit or ' gold'; also called //imixja- 

or I/iraHja^ FJAjw ; the Semfj of .Vrrian ; also identified 
with the of Arrian).—A large river of Northern 

India, which. Homing from the Amarkaatak highlands (12^ 

4 7* N., Ba* 4' E.), first north and then cost, joins the Gances 
10 miles above Dinipore, after a course of atwmt 4S7 milts. 
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The Son rises instr ±c Narbada al .Vmarkantak itrthe Maikak 
range, the hil\ on which its nominal source is Icx^ted being 
called Son-bhfldia or more commonly Son-mundi It possesses 
great sanctity^ the performance of on its banks ensuring 

absolution and the attainment of heaven even to the slayer of a 
Brahman. Legends about thestneani: are numerouSp one of the 
most picturesque assigning the origin of the Son and Narbada 
to two tears dropped by Brihma, one on either side of the 
Amarkanuxk range. The Son is frequently mentioned in Hindu 
literature, in the Ramiyanas of VilmJki and Tulsl tlie 
Bhagum^and other works. 

Soon after leaving its source, the Son falls in a cascade ovci 
the edge of the AmarkanLafc plateau amid the most picturesque 
surroundings, and flows through the BiHspur District of the 
Central Provinces till it enters Rewah State at 6' N. and 
Si^ 59" E. From this point till it leaves the Central India 
Agenqr after a course of 288 miles, the stream flows through 
a maze of valley and hillj for the most part in a narrow rocky 
channel, but expanding in favourable spots into magnificent 
deep broad reaches !o€:ally tailed daMr^ the favourite resorts 
of the fisher caste. Following at first a northerly course, near 
its junction vdih the MahilnadT river at Sar^i it meets the bold 
scarp of the KAinua range and is turned into a noith-easterly 
direction, finally leaving the Agency 5 miles east of Deom 
village. In Central India three other affluents of impomneu 
are received; one on the left bank, the Johilla, whkh likewise 
rises at Amarkantak and joins it at Banvala village 1 
which join it on the right bank, the Banls at if if N* and 
81*31' E., and the Gopat near Bardi. In the Untied Provinces 
the Son fiovnt for about 55 miles from west to east across 
Mirz^pur District, in a deep valley never more than 8 or 9 
miles broad* often narrowing to a gorge, and receives from the 
south two tributaricis, the Riband and the Kanban During the 
dry season it is shallow but rapid, varying in breadth from 60 
to too yards, and is easily fordable. 'Fhe Son enters Bengal tn 
Z4* 3f N, and 83* 24 E., and flows in a north westerly direction* 
separating the Distiicl of Shithab^d from FaliSmaUj. Gay^, and 
Patna till*aficT a course within Bengal of 144 miles, it falls into 
She Cangca in if 40' N. and 84* 55" E, 

So far as regards navigation, the Son is main ly used for floating 
down large rafts of bambfxjs and a little limber. During the 
rainy season, ruadve berats of large tonnage occasioimlly proceed 
for a short distance up stream ; but navigation is then rendered 
dangerous by the extraordinary violence of the flood, and 
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throughout ',h<! THt of the year becomes impossible, owing to 
the small depth of wter. The great irrigation sysiein ifiOBu 
as the SoM Canals is served by this river, the water being dis¬ 
tributed west to ShjihAbad and east to Gayi and Patna from 
a <iani coMinieted at DebrT. In the lower portion of its 
^ several stilting choracteristica. 

Its bed IS enormously wide^ in some places stretching for three 
miles from hank to bank. Ehjring tlje greater part of the year 
this brotid channel is tnerely a waste of drifting sand, with an 
insignihcant streatn that is nearly eixrywhere fordable^ The 
discharge of water at this time is estimated to fall as low as 6 lo 
cubic feet per second. But in the rainy iieaaoti, and especially 
just after a storm has burst on the plateau of Centtwl India, the 
nver rises with incredible rapidity. The entire rainfall of an 
luu of about 11,300 square miles requires to find an outlet by 
this channel, which frequently proves unable to carry off the 
tot^ flood discharge, calculated at 830.000 cubic feet pee 
seCOTd. These heavy floods are of short duration, seldom 
lasting for more than four days j but in recent yeare they hare 
wrought much destruction in the low-lyirig pkins of Shlhlbad. 
Near the site of [he great dam at Dehrl the Son is crossed by 
the gi^d trunk rand on a stone causeway; and lower down, 
hear KoelwHr, the East Indian Railway has been carried across 
on a litticegirdcr bridge. This bridge^ begun for a single line 
of foils in 1855, and finally compkncd for a double line in 
1870, has a total length of 4,195 feet from back to bock of the 
abutmertts. 

The Son pcwscsses historical interest as bcirtg probably 
identical with the Eranttobtsai of Greek geographers, which is 
thought to be a corruption I/iraiiytf^Jui^ or ‘the golden- 
armed (a title of Siva), a name which the Son anciently bore. 
The old town of Palibothm or Pitaliputra, Dorreaponding to the 
modem Patna, was situated at the confluenre of the aimAvtj 
and the Ganges j and, in addition, wc know that the junction 
of the Son with the Ganges has bee;n gradually receding west¬ 
wards. Old channels of the Son have been found between 
Bonkipore and Dmapore, and even below the present site of 
Patna. In the Bengal Atlas of 177^ the junction is marked 
near Sfaner, and it would seem to have been at the same spot 
in the sevenieenth century j it is now about 10 miles higher 
up the Ganges. 

Narbada (AWadlij the Namtuios of Piolemy; Namna- 
dias of the Periplus). —One of the most important rivers of 
India. It rises on the sununit of the plateau of AuAftKANTAJC 
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{la" 41' N, and Ri* 48' E.), at the north-eastern Opejs of the 
Satpurjl lange. in Rewah (Cenirai India), and entcss il« sea 
bekjw llfoiieh in the Bombay I'residwcy after a total course of 

801 miles. i- t. 

The river issues from a small tank 3»Cf&o f*et above the 
sea, surrounded by a group of temples and guarded by an 
isolated colony of priests, and falls over a basaltic diff in a 
descent of 80 feet. After a course of about 40 miles through 
the Stole of Rewah, it enters the Cenltal Provinces and 'iriiwia 
circuitously through the rugged hills of Mandlit, pursuing 
a weaterly course until it flows under the walls of the nuned 
psilace of RAmnagar. Fre™ RAmnagar to MandH town it 
forms, for some 15 miles, a deep teach of blue water, unbroken 
by rocks and clothed on either bank by forest. The rtver 
then turns north in a narrow loop towards Jubbulporc, close to 
which town, after a fall of some 50 feet called the dhaiadh^ra 
or 'fall of mist,’ it flows for two miles in a narrow channel 
which it has catved out for itself through rocks of marble and 
basalt, its width here being only about ao yards. Emerging 
from this channel, which is well known as the ‘ Marble Rocks,’ 
and flowing west, it enters the fertile basin of alluvial land 
formiug the Nftrbitdl valley, which lies between the Vindhyan 
and BAtpurA Hills, and extends for *oo miles from Jubbulpore 
to MandiJk with a width of about ao miles to the south of the 
river. 'The Vindhyan Hills rise almost sheer from the northern 
hank along most of the valley, the bed of the river at this part 
of its couise being the boundary between the Central Provinces 
and Central India (principally the States of BhopU and Indore). 
Hera the Narbadd passes Hoshangfibiid and the old Muham¬ 
madan towns of Handii and NimiwM. The banks in this 
part of its valley are about 40 feet high, and the fall in its 
course between jubbulpore and Hoshangabad is 340 feoi- 
Below Handii the bills again approach the river on both sides 
and are clothed with dense forests, the favourite haunts of the 
FindAris and other robbers of former days. At MandhAr, 
35 miles below Handia, there IS a of 40 feut, and another 
of the .■a«oe height occurs at PunAsa. The bed of die river 
in its whole length within the Central Provinces b one sheet 
of bii< R>b , seldom exceeding 150 yards in ab^dute width, 
at intend of every few miles, upheaved into ridges which 
cross it diagonally, and behind which deep poob are formed 
Em cr Ei n c from the hilb beyond Mlndbita on the bor^n of 
the CentTul Fravinccs, the Narbadi now ent^ a second op^ 
alluvial ba^io, flowing through Centra India (principally tiw 
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State of luiSare) for iicarl> loo miles. The hilla are hae well 
awny from the river, the Sajpurls being 40 miJes to the south 
and the Vindhyas about ifi miles to the noith. In tSits part 
of iis course the river passes the town of Kiaheshwar, the old 
capital of the Hollar tamiljf, where its northern bank is studded 
with temptcs» palaces, and bathing gMii, many of them built 
by the famous AhalyX Bai whose mausoleum is her& The 
last ryo miles of the river’s course are in the Bombay 
Preindcncy, where it first sqjarates the Slates of Baroda 
and Rajpipla and then meanders through the fertile District of 
Broach. Bdow Bhoach City it gradually widens into an 
csti^-, whose shores are 17 mites apart as it joins the Gulf 
of Cambiiy^ 

The dtainage area of the Narbada, estimated at about 
36,000 square miles, is pnndpally to the south and comprises 
the northern portwn of the Sitpuri plateau and the valleys^"**’ 
Distriefi. The principal tributaries are the HonjXr in Mandla, 
the Sher and Shalkar in Narsinghpur, and the TawA, Ganjal, 
and Chhoti Taws in HoshangihJd District. 'I'he only 
important tributary to the north is ihe Hiian. which flows in 
beneath the Vindhyan Hills, in Jubhnlpore District. Most of 
these rivers have b short and prscipitous course from the hillSt 
and fill with extraordinary rapidity in the rains, producing 
similarly rapid floods in the Narhadfl itself. Owing to this 
and to its rocky tMursei the Narbada is useless for navigation 
except by country boats between August and February, »ve 
in the last port of its course, where it is navigable by vesseta of 
JO tons burden up to the city of Broach, 30 miles from its 
mouth. It is crossed by railway bridges below Jubbulpore, at 
Hoshangabad, and at Mortalka. The influence of the tides 
reaches to a point ss miles from the sea. The height of the 
banks throughout the greater part of its course makes the ri%ef 
useless far inigaliori. 

The Karbadl, which is rderrod ta as the Rewt (probably 
from Uie Sanskrit root revy “ta hep^^ owing lo the leaping 
the streM down its rocky bed) in the MahAbhlnita and 
is said to have sprung from the body of Siva and 
is- One of tht most sacred rivers of Indian iocaJ devofeis! pla cing 
It ftbove the CfUigcs^ on the ground that whercoi it is nic^easitry 
to Whe in the Ganges for forgivcneat of sins* thia object ia 
attained by mere contempktion of the NoibodlL ‘As wood is 
cut by a saw- (says a Hindu proverb^ so at the Sfght of the 
holy XmhadA do a tnanV sins fall away,' Gongi herself* so 
local legend aver% must dip in the Narbada once a year* She 
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comes in the fomi of a coal^blacl; cow, but feliims*homc quite 
white, free from all sin. The Ganj-es, moreover, was (accordinjj 
to the Purafta) to have lost its purifying virtues in the 
year 1895, though this fact his not yet impaired its reputation 
for sanctity. At numerous places on the course of the 
Narbadih aJtd especially it spots where it is joined by mother 
tivefp are groups of ternpies, tended by Ninndeo Brahmans, 
the speml priests of the river, where annual gatherings of 
pilgrims ttdee placcx The most oelebmted of these are 
Bheraghat, Bamihant and -Onlcar MAndhata in the Central 
Provinces, and Barwanf in Ceritml Tndta^ where the Narbada is 
joined by the KapiU. All of these an; connected by legends 
with saints and heroes of £ tindu mythology, and the descfipiion 
of the whole course of the Narb^A, and of all these places 
and their historyp is contained in a aacred of 14,000 

verses (the J^Ttir/nsJa which, however, has been 

adjudged to be of somew'hiit recent origin. Every year 300 or 
more pilgrims start to perform the of tho NirbadA, 1 

that Is, to w'alk from its mouth at Broach to its source at 
Amarkantak on one side, and back on the other, 1 performance ^ 

of the highest religious efl&eacy+ The most sacr^ sjiots on . 

the lower course of the river arc Suklatlrthi, where stanthi an ^ 

old banyan tree that bears the name of the siiint Kabtr, and ^ 

the site of Raj A Bali's horso-saCfifice near Bmach. [ 

The Kirbida is commonly considered to form the boundary ■ 

between Hindustan and the Deccan, the reckoning of the ^ 

Hindu year dinering on eiiher side of it^ ITke Maraihls spoke 
of it as ' the river," and considered that when they had crossed it 
they were in a foreign country. During the Mutiny the Narbadi 
pfoctically marked the southem limit of the insurrection- , 

North of it the British lemporarily tost control of the country, t 

while to the south, in spite of isolated disturbances, their 
authority was maintained- Henccy when, in iS^S, TSntia 
Topi executed his daring raid across the utmost 

apprehension was excited, as it was feared that on the appear¬ 
ance of the represenmivc of the PeshwA, the recently annexed 
Nflgpur lemiories would rise in revolt. I’hese fcin^ however, 1 

provL-d to be unfounded and the country remained tmnquil ; 

Tipti.—One of the great rivcj^ of Western India- The 
name is derived from "heaC and the TApd is said by the 
BrAhmins to have been crCiited by the sun to protect himself 
from his own vmmth. The Taptt is believed to rise in the 
sacred tank of M ultai {maZ/iifii, ^ the source of the TApti T on 
the SAipurl plateau, but its real source is two miles dtstint 
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(21° 48 and 15^ E.). Ii floirs in a westerly dlrcciioTi 
through the BetOl Di^tnErt of the Centml Provinces, &t first 
traveTsing an open ami partialiy cultivated plafn, and then 
plunging into a Kjcky goige of ihe Siiputt Hills between the 
KlUbhIt range in Klm^ (Central Provinces) and Chikolda in 
Ecr^+ Its bed here is nxrhyp ovcrhur^ by steep banks; and 
bordered by forests. At a distance of 110 miles from its 
source it enterj: the Nimlf IHstrict of the CentnU Provinces; 
find for 30 miles more is sttll confined in a cornparativcly 
namsw valley. A few miles above Burh&npur llie volley opens 
ouip the S^ltpuill Hills receding north and south, and Opposite 
that town the riv-er valley has become a fine rich basin of 
allumi soil about 20 miles wide. In the centre of this tract 
theTapti flows between the towns of BurhJlnpur and ZaLnUblid, 
and then passed into the Klilnde^h District of Bombay^ In 
its upper valley ore sev^cml basins of oiceedingly rich soil; but 
they have long be^si covered 1^ forest^ and it is rmly lately 
that the process of clearing them for cultivation has been 
urwiertaken. 

Shortly after entering Khlndesh the Tapti receiYes on the 
left bonk the Pflma from the hiUs of Bcrir^ and then flows for 
about 150 miles through a broad and fertile valley^ bounded 
on the north by the SltimrOs and on the south by the 
Saimftlas. Farther on the hilb close in, and the river descends 
thrt»ugh wuld and wooded country for about 80 miles^ after 
which it sweeps southward to the sea through the alluvial 
plain of Surat, and becomes a tIdiJ river for the last jo miles 
of Its course. The bonks f^o to 60 feet) aru too high for 
irrigatfoii, while the bed is crossed at several places by ridges 
of rock+ so that the river i% navigable for only about 20 miles 
from the sea- The Tipti runs so near the foot of the Siltpur^ 
that its tributaries on the right bank are small; but on the left 
bonk, after its junction with the PGrno,, it receives through the 
Gima (150 miles long) the drairuige of the hills of H^lon, and 
through the Bori, the PSlnjhro, and the Borai,^ that of the 
northern buttress of the Western GhAts. The waters of the 
GimA and the PAnjhra are dammed up in several places and 
used for irrigation. On the lower course of the TApri floods 
ore not uncommon, and have nt times done much damage to 
the dly of Surat The river is crossed ai BhusAwal by the 
JybbiaIpCKre branch of the Great Indian PenlnsuLa Railway, at 
Samlda by the Bombay-Agra rood, and at Surat by the 
Bombay, J^rodo, and Central India Railway. The Tapti haa 
a local reputation for sanctity, the chief or holy places 
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being ChlngdeOt at the confluence with the Pcinm,and Rodhin 
above Surat The fort of Th^ncr and the dty of Surat are 
the places of most hiatoric note on its course, the total length 
of which is 436 miles. The port of Suv^Qi (Swally), (anions in 
early European commerce with India^ and the scene of a 
famous sea-fight between the British and the Fortugucsep lay at 
the mouth of the dveri but ia now deserted, Its approaches 
having been silted up, 

Wardba River,—A river in the Central Provinces, which 
rises in the Multal pUiteau of BetUl District, at 21° 50' N. and 
7^1* 34^ E,, about 70 miles north-west of Nagpur ctiyp and 
flowing south and south^st, sciiairates the Nigpur^ WardhS, 
and Chanda Dbtiicts of the Central Provinces from Amraoti 
and Yeotmfil of Bcrir and Sirpur TandUr of the 
Dominions. After a course of igo miles from its source^ the 
Wardha meets the Wainca.vga at Seoni in Chanda District, and 
the united stream under the name of the Franhita flows on to 
join the Oodavaru The bed of the ’V^^ardht, from its source 
to iis junction wiih the Penganga at Jii^ad in the south-east 
comer of YeoEiuaL, is deep and tocicyt changing from a siAufE 
torrent in the monsoon months to a succession of nearly 
stagnant pools in the summer. For the last hundred miles of 
its course below Chanda, it flows in a clear channel brohen 
only by a barrier of rocks commencing above the confluence 
of the ^Vaingang^ and ertending into the Pranhita, The 
project entertained in the years 3 B' 66 - 7 t for rendering the 
Godavari and Wardhft fit for navigation included the excavation 
of a channel through thLx expanse of rock, which was known 
051 the Third Barrier. 1 ’he scheme proved impracticable ; and 
excepa that timber is Sometimes floated from the Ahiri forrats 
in the monsoon months, no use is now made of tht river for 
navigation. The area drained by the Wardha indude? WardhJl 
District, with parts of Ndgpur and Chanda in the Central 
Provinces and the eastern and southem portioci of Ber^. The 
principal mbutaries of the Wardha are the Wunna and Eroi 
fream the easU and the Bembla and Pengangl which drain the 
southem and eastern portions of the plain of Berilr, The 
bfinks of the river are in several places picturesquely crowned 
by small temple? and tombs, and numerous ruined forts; in the 
background recall the wild period of MurathU wars and 
Pindari raids, Kundalpur {Dewalit'Orm) on the BerSx bank 
opposite to Wardha District is believed to repnsent the site of 
a burictl city, celebrated in the Bhagavad Gita as the metropolis 
of the kingdom of Vidarbh^ (Beritr). A large religious fair is 
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held ibereT At BadL^lpur near CbEnda are ihe mina of a 
palace of the Gond kings, and a curious temple on an islet in 
the Hver which for some mooihs jn the ftair is several feet 
under water. 71 ie Wardhl is crossed by ihe Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway at PutJOAON^ 

Pr&nhita (^helpful to life%—A river in the Central 
Pnovinecii^ formed by the united stnaims of the WARDif4 and 
tV'AJNCAjjGA* whose junction u at Seoin in Chanda i Hstrict 
(19* 36' N. and 79* 49' From here the river has a course 
of 7JI mileSj until it joins the GodAvari above Sironchl. 
Throughout its length the PrSiihita Ls the western boundary 
of Chinda 1 district and of the Central Provmcea, which it 
separates from the NiMtn^a Dominions. Its bed is broad and 
sandy^ with the exception of a. long stretch of rock bdow the 
confluence at SeonU 

Godavari RJver. —A great river of Sonthem Indla^ which 
runs across the Deccan from ihe VVesiiern to the Eastern (ihfits ; 
for sancrityt picturesque scenery, and utility to man, surpassed 
only by the Ganges and the Indus; tocaJ length about 900 
mile^ ; estimaied ajrea of drainage basirii [ia,aoo square miles^ 

The source of the river is on the side of a hill behind the 
village of Tri^ihaj^ in NSsik District, Uombay Presidencyp 
about 50 miles from the shore of the Indian Occonr At ihii 
spot is an artificial rosenciir iKichcd by a dight of 690 ilcp^ 
into which the water trickle drop by drop from the lips of 
a caiven image, shrouded by a canopy of stone. From first to 
kst the general direction of the river ii cowards the south-i^t- 
It passes by Nfisik town, and dnm sepnmies Ahmodnagar Conne in 
District from the State of Hyderahid, its total course in the 
Bombay Fresidency being al^ut too miles. Above NjUiik it ijeiwyi 
flows along a narrow rocky bed, but farthef cost the banks are 
lower and more earthy. Fifteen mites below NtstL it receives 
on the right the Dima fitun the hills of [gatptiri, and 1:7 milet 
fonher down^ on the left, the Kidsa from Dindori, At the 
Latter confluence, at Nandcr, the strmm is dammed for 
imgarion. Near Nevisa it reoei^'ei on the i%ht bank the 
combined waiers of (be Pra^ua and the Muli, which rise in 
the hilli of Akolo, near Harischondriigiirlu 

After passing the old town of PaitHa?( on its left honk, the Hy^cf- 
Godivari now runs for a length of about 176 miles right across 
the Fiydcrihld Siate* receiving on its left hank the POma, tiwl Vm^ 
which flows in niau Kararkher in Porbhoni Disurici.and on the 
right the Manjra near KondalwiSdi m Nondert while 
DhonELsogar in the ChinnOr fdJhM of AdiDb&d District i£ 
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Teceivejs^ again on the righi^ the M^er. He^ow Sfronchl h ia 
joined by the Pramiita+ conveying the uniied waters of the 
H'ARPH A and U^AiNCAffCA; sncl from thk |Joiiit il takes a ciiarked 
aouth-eastcrly bend, and for aboyt loo miles divkJejfi C'binda 
District and the Eastar Feudatory' State of the Ct^tTal 
Provinces from the Kailmnagai and Waiajigal Districts of 
HyderAMjtL Thirty miles below the oonfluence of the Prinhita, 
the (iodiv'an receive the Inttmvuti nver from Hastar State 
and lower dom the TiL The bed of the Codftvan where it 
ndjoins the Central Provinces is bro^d and sandyp from one to 
twu miles in width, and broken by rocks at only two points, 
catted the First and Second BarTicrs, each ikbout r5 miles long. 
In [$54 it proposed to remove these baniers, and a third 
one on the PrSnbita, with the object of making a waterway 
from the cotton^growing Di^ficts of Kiigpirr ai'^d Wardhi to 
the sea; but in 187!, after very oonsidembk sums had iKcn 
expended, the project was finally abandoned as impracticable.. 
One of the dams erected in connexion with this project still 
stiinds, with its locks and canal, at L>tii!nmagndeRi in the north 
of the Godlvari District of ^ladras. Although the Godi'rari 
only skirts the Central ProvinceSp it is one of the tmiKit 
imporiani rivers in dietr drainage system^ as it receives through 
the Wardh^ and Waingangi die waters of a portion of die 
SjLtpurtt plateau and of tlie whole of the Nilgpur plain, 

^me distance below Sironcha the Godlvan Jeaves the 
Central Provinces behind, and for a while forms the boundary 
between dm Godavari District of the Madras Presidency and 
the Ifydurab^d State ; and in this part of its course it is joined 
on the left bank by a constderable tributary, the ^baiL 
Thence it falls to the sea through the centre of the old 
Godavari District which has recertdy been dii'ided, mainly by 
the couTse of the river, into the two l^istricts of Godlvari and 
Kistno- At the beginning of its course along Madras tertitory^ 
the river flows placidly through a flat aivd somewhat monotonous 
country, but shortly afterwards it begins to force its way 
through the Eastern Chits and a sudden cliange takes place. 
The banks become wild and mountainous, the stream con- 
tracts, and at length the whole body of the river pours through 
a narrow und very deep piULsagc known as "the Gofge^" m 
either side of which the picturesque wooded slopes of the hills 
rise almost sheer from the dark water. Once through the hilJs^ 
the river again opens out and forms a series of broad reaches 
dotted with low alluvial islands (JaaZas), which ate fiunous for 
the tobacco they produce. 'l*he cuffetit here is nowhere rapid. 
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At RSjahmundfy, ^here the river is crossed by the East Coast 
line of the M^draa Railway on a bridge more than miles 
an length, it varies from 4 (o ti feet a second. In floodff^ 
hoTveverj the Godilvari brings down an enormous TOlume of 
■water^ and embankments on both of its bonks are necessary to 
prevent it from inun-doting the surrounding country^ 

A feiv miles below Rajahmundry the river divides into two 
umin streoms, the Cauiami Godamri on the east and the 
Vasishta Godlvari on the west^ which run down to the sea 
through a wide alluvial delta formed in the course of ages by 
the masses of silt which the river 1 ms here deposited^ It is in 
this delta that the waters of the river are first utilii^ed on ariy 
considerable scale fur irrrgation. At l^owlaisbweramp 
the bifurcation^ a great 'anicut' or dam has been thrown 
across the stream, and from this the whole delta area has been 
irrigated^ Sa Gopavahj; CanalSh 
The Godivari is navigable for small boats throughout the 
God^iari Discricn Vessels get round the aniccl by means of 
the main canals^ of which nearly 500 miles are also navigable, 
and which connect with the navigable canals of the Kistna 
delta to the south. Abot'O the nnicut there arc several steam¬ 
boats belonging to Government; but, as already observ^ed^ 
the attempts to utiliEe the Upper Godavari as an ImporiiirLt 
waterway have proved a failure^ 

'II1C coast of the Godivari della was the scene of some of 
the oiliest scldements of £urr»|)cans in India—ihe Dutch, the 
English^ and the Trench having all cslablished factories therei 
‘Ilie channels of the river which led to these have now gready 
silted up. I’hc little French settlement of Yanaw still remains, 
but the others—BandamGrlanka, tnjamtn, Madapollam, and 
Pilakollu—now retain none of their former Imporiajice. 

The peculiar sacredness of the Godilvaii is said lo have been Siord 
revealed by Rdma himiiielf to the nr^j Gautama, live liver h 
sometimes odled Godt, and the sacred character especially 
attaches to the Gautami mouth. According to popular legend, 

It proceeds from the same source as the Ganges, by an under- 
ground passage; and this identity is preserved in the fiimiliaf 
name of Vriddha'tianga. But every part of its course is holy 
ground, and to bathe in its waters wOl wash away the blackest 
sin. The great bathing fiistJv'al, called cekbraced 

in dilferent yean on the most sacred rivers of India, is held 
every iwelRh year on the banks of the Godliwi at Rajah- 
mundry« The spots most frequented by pilgrims arc the 
source at Trimbak ; the town of Bhadnlchdam on tlte left 
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bank, about loo miles abo^'C RijahitiunciTy, stands an 

ancient temple of Ramachandra, suirounded by twenty-four 
smaller pagodas; Rsjiihmundry itfself; and the village of 
Kottpalli, on the left bank of the eastern mouth. 

WalogangA (‘the atrow of nater'f.—A river in the Central 
Provinces, which rises near the village of Partibpur or 
MnndaraCai’’ 57 N'. and 79.“ 34' E.), it miles from the town 
of SeonI on the Siltputl. plateau, and flows in a wide half¬ 
circle, bending and winding among the spurs of the hills, from 
the west to the east of Seonl District. Here it is di verted to 
the south, being joined by the Thlnwar river from Mandli, 
and forms the boundary of Seonl for some miles until it enters 
B^hlt. 'I'he upper valley, at first stony and confined, 
becomes later an alternation of rich alluvial basins and narrow 
gorges, null I at the extern border of Seonl the river cGmiro<i^'ces 
ita descent lo the lower countiy, passing over a series of rapids 
and deep channels^ overhurtg hy walls of granite, 200 feet 
high^ The course of the Waingangi during the lasi she miles 
before its junction with the ThSnwar may perhaps be mnlted 
nexr to the BherSghat gorge of the Karbada for beauty of river 
scenery in thcCentud Provinces.^ Emerging from the hillst the 
river flows south and south west through the rich rice lands 
of EilAghAt and BhandiLra iJktricts, passing the towns of 
SAligh^T, TumfiflJt Bhandira, and PaunI, and receiving the 
waters of numerous affluents. Of these the principal are the 
Bagh in Bitagh^t, and the Kanhin^ Chulband, and Gaihvi in 
Bhand^m. It then flows through Chanda, and after a course 
of 560 miles joins the WardhS^ at Seont on the south-western 
border of Chanda District. The river formed by the confluence 
of the Wardhl and X^'alngangiL is known as the Pranmita and 
is a tributary of the Oopavahi. 

In Seonl and Districts the bed of the Wain- 

gangs is a series of basalt ridges with deep pools held up 
behind them, while in the hot season the river shrinks to a 
narrow stream trickling between the mdontations of the ridges. 
Below Balflghfit the bed is generally broad and sandy* inter- 
Efrersed witlt occasional barriers of rock. Its width eiLmds to 
about 6oo yards i n Chitnda. During the fl^x>d season the rii'-er 
is navigable for light canfjes from the cnnfiuence of the Blgh 
ns far as Garhchiroll in CliAnda, though one or two barrters of 
rock impede trafflCr Timber is floated down itp and gram and 
vegetables are earned for short distances by boatr No use is 
m^e of the river for puTpose:^ of irrigaiiorL The draiimge 
luea of the Waingangl includes the eaat of the Nag|]ur plain 
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and aLw the greater part of tile Dbmets of SeonT and Chhlnd^ 
wira, whose n-aicr^ are brought to it by the Pench and Kanhan 
nvers* It is CTOss^ by the raTTow-gauge Satpurl railway ne&t 
Keol^p by the iriain line of the Benga^NSgpur RaJItAity near 
Nawilgaonin Bhandara, and by a fine stone bndgeat Chhap^r% 
on the Seonf Jubbylpore road« An annuaj fiur is held at its 
source at Mund^m, 

The cunausly winding and circuitous mur$e of the Wain- 
gangl through Seont District is thijs accounted for by a Hindu 
^encL A RAjll in Uhandira had a talismaiv and by plac¬ 
ing this m his mouth, he could be transported to Allahflbdd 
to bathe in the Gatiiges. But after he had done this daily for 
B long time, the Ganges said to him that it was a great labour 
for him to come e^^eiy day to Albhabild to bathe tn its waters ^ 
and that if he hlled a bottle with its water and Laid it down by 
his house, a new stream would flow whose water would be that 
of the Ganges^ and bathing in which would confer the same 
religious edicacy. So the RAfi thanked the river, and joyfully 
took a bottle of the water* But on his way home» w'hile stop¬ 
ping to rest at Fartlbpur, the present source of the H-aingtuigip 
he inadvertently laid the bottle on the ground. Instantly a 
stream issticd forth from it and to flow. The dismayed 

Raja then besouglit the riioT, saying that this place was far from 
his home, and he would not be able to come there and bathe. 
So the river, pitying him, chiuiged its course^ and llowed north, 
east, and south in a wide half-cirde^ until it posted through 
BhandOm by the Raja's^^ bouse. 

Mab^nad! (*lhe great river A large river in the Central 
Premnees and Bengal, with a total course of 550 miles, about 
half of which lies within the Centnal Provinces. The drainage 
area of the MahAnadJ is csiimated at 43,800 square miles, of 
which about 37,000 square miles arc in the Central Proi-inces* 
Owing to the rapidity of Its current, its maximum discharge in 
flood time near ius mouth is caiciilated to be nearly 1 miliioii 
cubic feel a second^ or os great as that of the Ganges ; in the 
dry season, however, the discharge dwindles to i*iiS cubic 
feet a second, while the least discharge of the Ganges is 45,000 
cubic feet During eight months of the year the river is 
nothing mcKre than a naitow and shallow chomid winding 
through a vast expanse of sand. 

[t rises in on insignificant pool, a few milra from the village 
of Sihftwa in the eKtrcmg south'eost of Raipur District (30^ 9' 
N. and 5S' Eh). In the first part of its course it flows to 
the north, and drains the eastern portion of Raipur, its vaitey 
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during the first Jo miles being not moiie than 500 or 600 yards 
broad. A little above Scorinarlyan, on enicnng BilSspur Dis¬ 
trict, it receives the wateis of its first great affluent the SeonSth, 
which in Raipur District is a more important river than the 
Mahlinadl itself. It flows in an easterly direction through 
Btllspur, its principal tributaries being the Jonk and Hasdo. 
It then enters Sambalpur, and turning south at the town of 
Padampur flows south and south-east through Sarnbalpur 
District. Its affluents here are the lb, Ong, and Tel, and 
timnenrus minor stieams. In SambaJpur it has already becoinc 
a river of the first magnitude with a width of more than a mile 
in flood time, when it pouts down a sheet of muddy water 
overflowing its submerged banks, carrying with it the boughs 
and trunks of trees, and occasionidly the corpses of men and 
animals which it has swept away. From Sombalpur a ma^ifi- 
cent view is obtained for several miles bp and down the river, 
the breadth bebg almost doublcdat the centre of a large curve 
below the town. The MahanwU snbs^uently forms the 
northern boundary of the Slate of liaud in Orissa, and forces 
its tortuous way through the Orissa I ributary States, between 
ridges and ledges, in ft series of rapids, until it reaches Dhol- 
jruT. Boats shoot these rapids at a great pace, and on their 
return journey are dragged up from the hank with immense 
labour. During the rainy scastm the water covers the rocks and 
suffices to float down huge rafts of timber. At I>ho!pur the 
rapids end, and the river rolls its unrestrained waters straight 
towards the outermost line of the Eastern Ghats. This 
mountain line is pierced by ft gorge 40 miles in length, osw- 
looked by hills and shaded by forests on either side. The 
Mahanadi finully leaves the Tributary States and l^rs down 
upon the Orissa delta from bclweert two hills a mile apart at 
Narij, about 7 miles west of the city of Cuttack. Ittraversis 
Cuttack District &om west to east, and throwing off numerous 
branches falls into the Bay of Bengal, by several channels, near 
Fai.su Point, in 20® 18’ N, and 86' 43 * 

On the right or south bank, soon after enieriiig Cuttack 
District, it gives off a large struiim, the Kaijut), the city of 
Cuttack being built upon the spit which separates the two 
rivers. The Katjurt immediately divides into two, of which 
the southern biancb, under the name of the Koyjkhai, passes 
into Purt District, and shortly afterwards throws off the Surul, 
which reunites with the jiarent stream after a course of a few 
miles. A little lower dovitt the Katjurl throws off two mioor 
distributaries from its right biuik, the Great and Little Devi, 
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which iinit^jifter a southerly of about jo miles; and^ 

under the name of ibc I>evb the combined sEream pa^es ifiio 
Purl DLstrictt and IkJIs into the Bay of Bengal^ a few tnilcs 
below the southern l>oundflfy of Cut tact. The Kitjuti ulti¬ 
mately into the Bay of Bcnga] under the name of the 
jotdir. J’he other impormnt southern d^tiibutary of the 
Malifiniidi h the which branches off from the parent 

stream to miles below Cuttack aty, and rejoins it afier a 
course of About tA miles. It A^n branches from the 
northern bunkp and ninmtig bi a loop hnally joins the Mahl- 
riAdl at 1 'jkri^ oppoiilte Taildandm The offshoots front the 
left or north hank of the Mahlnadl are the BirilpA And the 
Chitartaiiu, The BirUpA takes oJf opposite the city of Cutlackp 
and^ after flowing in a north-easterly dLrectkm for about 
miles^ throws od' the GengutI from its left bank. This stream^ 
after receiving the waters of the Kelo, again falU into the 
BirQpA. The latter river uftemArds joins the BRAJl^rlEvTi and 
its waters uldmately find their way mio die Bay of Bengal by 
the Dhfmia esEuary^ The ChitartaJa branch leaves the parent 
stream abouE lo miles below the BuHpA mouth, and soon 
bifurcates into the ChitartalA and the Nfln. These streams 
unite* after a course of About ao miles, and, urndcf the name 
of the Nun. the united waters fall Into the MahAnadT estuary 
a few miles from the coast* and so into the Bay of Bengal. 

In the upper parts of its course the bed of the MahAnadl 
is open and sandy, with banks usuaJLy kiw^ bare^ and unattrac¬ 
tive. After cnteriTig Sambalpur its cotinie is broken in several 
places by rocks Through which the riiF^r forms rapidSi dan- 
gerous to navigation. BoaSs am^ how^ever. ascend the MahA- 
nadl from its mouth as far as Aiang in Raipur District. alxAlt 
I2Q milca from its source- Before the construction of the 
BengahX3gpur Railway the Malilnadj was the main oudet for 
the produce of Sambdpur District, which was carried in ba^ 
to Cuttack* salt, cloth and other commodities being brought 
back in exchange. The through traffic has ih>w^ however, been 
superseded by the railway^ and there remains only a small 
amount of local trade between Samhalpur and Sonpur, 

No use has hitherto been made of the varer? of the 
MahAnadi for irrigation in the Central Provinces, but a project 
for a canal in RMpui District is under oonsidcratiGfi. Efforts 
ha\‘e been made to husband and utilise the vast water-supply 
thrown down on the Omsa delta ; and an elaborate sysicm of 
canals^ known as the Orissa Camals. has been coratmeted to 
regulate the water supply for irrigatioo, and to utUiie k for 
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na.^'igation and commerce. Large sums have alsoT^en jq^ent 
in embankment-^ to protect the delta from inufidation by the 
floods whmb pour donn ihe MalilnadJ and iia dismbutaries- 
A pontoon bridge is conatnicted across it in the dry sea-SOn at 
Sambatpur^ and the Bcngal^Nigpur Railway crosses by a bridge 
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at Cuttack. 

GondwILna.—A name given by the Muhammadans to 
a tract of country now in the Central Provinces and Centtid 
India. Abul Fatl describes GondwfUia or Garhi KatankA as 
bounded on the cast by Raianpur^ a depwndeney of Jhirkhand 
or ChoiA N 5 gpuT, and on the west by while PannS 

lay north of it, and the Deccan south. This description 
corresponds fairly closely with the position of the SaTfUKA 
platealu, as the ChhattU^arh plain on the east belonged lo the 
Kalanpui kingdom^ incorrectly designated as a dependency of 
Choti Nigpur, while part of the Narbada valley was induded 
in the old Hindu kingdom of Mtlw'l. Uttle or nothii^ was 
known of GondwiLna at this lime ; and indeed as late as 
it was stated before the Royal Asiatic Sodety that * at present 
the Gondwana highknd-S and jungles comprise such a Large 
UacL of unexplored courttfy that they form quite an ooiis in our 
maps^' Gundwlna to the Muhammadans signihud the country 
of the Gondot the Dravidian tribe at present b<^ring that 
name, tlow they obtained it is a quertion which has been 
discussed by General Cunningham h A;s pointed out by him 
the Gonds do not caJl themselves by this namei but commonly 
by that of KoitOr. He considers that Cond probably comes 
from Gauda, the dos^icaJ name of part of the United Provinces 
and Bei^aL A Benares toscriprion rekring to one of the 
Chedi kings of Tripura or Tewor (near* Jubbulporc} states that 
he was of the Haihaya tribe, who lived on the banks of the 
Narbada, in the district of the western Gauda in the province 
of MAIwO, Three or four other inscriptions also refer to the 
kings of Gauda in tlv same locality. The hypothesis can 
scarcely be considered as more than speculative; but, if 
correct, it shows that the name Gond has simply a local 
signification, the Gond* being the inhabitants of western 
Gauda, and the name being derived from the same source as 
that of the Gaur Br^mans and Rajputs. 

More ihaii millions of Gonds were cnitmeimted at the 
Census of i^or, of whom nearly i millions belong to the 
CetUiol Provinces, and the remainder to Bengal, Madras, and 
tktOTi Large numhera of them live on the Sdtpurl plateaUt 
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the Ch&tl IVfigpur plate^iii, and the Mils of Bastar belireen the 
MahAfiadI and GodiLvartp while they are less numerous on 
the Vindhyan Hith. llie Gonds arc atnOfig the most importaiit 
of all the Dias'idian tribesp and were fomtcrly u ruling racCp the 
greater part of the Central Provinees having been held by three 
Of four Gond dyrkosdes from about the fourteenth to die 
e^hteenth century. Such accounts of them as remainp e\'etl 
allowing for much eKaggeiatEon, indicate the attainment of 
a surprunng df^ree of civilimtion and prosperity. So far back 
a.^ the fifteenth century' wc read in Finshia that the king of 
Kherl^ sumptuoasly entettained Ahmad Shah U'allp the 
Mahnioni Sultan^ and made him lich olTenrkg^p e.niong which 
were tnany diamondst njbies, and peark.' Under the GorliJl* 
Mandk dynasty the revenues of the MandUt district are ^d to 
have amounted to ten lakhs of rupees. When the cnstle of 
Chaur^garh was sacked by one of Akbar's generals in 1564P the 
booty fountU according to Firishta, comprised, independently 
of jew'ekp images of gold and silver and other valuables, no 
fewer than a hundred jars of gold coin, and a thousand 
eleplmnts. Of the Chflnda rulers the Settlement officer who Ikm 
recorded dieir history wTote that *- they left, if we forget the last 
few ywst ^ well-governed and corrtented kingdomT adorned 
with admirable works of engineenng skill, and ptosperous to 
a point w'hich no after^time ha? reached." 

These States were subverted by the Mar^thJis in the 
eighteenth century, and the Gonds were driven to take refuge 
in the inaccessible highlondSp where the MorlthlLs continued to 
pillage and haiuss thenw undl they obtained an acknowledge^ 
nient cf their supremacy and the pjomise of an annual tribute- 
Under such treatment the hill Gond? soon lost every vestige of 
civilization, and became the emd treacherous savages depicted 
by travellcnJ of this period, when they r^larly plundered and 
murdered stragglers and small parties passing through their 
Irilkp while from tlieii strongholds, built on the most inaccssiblu 
spurs of the SStpurls, they would make a dadi into dve rich 
plains of Ber^r or the Karbadl valley* ind after looting and 
killing all flight* return straight across country to their jungle 
fortresses guided by the light of a bemfire on some comrrumding 
pedc. With the pacification of the country aral the intro- 
ducrion of a strong and equable system of govtmdiicnt by the 
British^ these wild marauders soon settled down and became 
the timid and inolknsive labourer? which they now are 

Owing to thuij numbers and wide dkiribution the internal fninnil 
structure of ite Good tribe is sotnewhai compie*. In Ghlnd* 
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jand Bag fjir especially aft foufid a THJTTfcbtf or sub-fflilKST ^ 
Mafias Parjls^ and Koy^-Sr Ai'hom it may at li^st be siintttstd 
that the name of Cond^ as applied to thcia^ hai rather a local 
tlian a tnbal sii^nification, and that they are as distinctly 
separate tribes as the other branches of the Dravidian stock. 
A number of occupatioruil groups have also come into caistencCi 
which stre endogamous, and sometimes occupy a lower position 
in the sodid scale than the Gonds proper. Siich are the 
Pardhlns or bards and minstrels, the Ojhis or soothsayers, 
Aganu Or iron-workers^ Gowans or gmafcTSi Naiks or those 
who were formerly soldiers^ and Koilabhiitis or dancers and 
prostitutes. The I^ardhlns, Ojh3s, and KoikbhCtis will sat 
from a proper Gond's hand^ but a Gond wiU not eat with them. 
These professional groups^ though included among Gonds by 
common usage, form pmctically separate castes;- The tribe 
proper has two main divisions ^ the Raj Gonds, who form the 
anstocmey, and the Dhtir, or ' dust" Gonds^ the people. The 
latter are alfto called by the Hindus RIvan>™sis or descendants 
of the demon lUvuna, who was destroyed by RiSmiu 'fhe Raj 
Gonds, who include the majority of the samltfdifrs, may ronghly 
be taken to be the desCerKlants of Gond landed proprietors who 
have been fonned into a separate subdivision and admitted to 
Hinduism with the status of a cultivating caste, Brlhmaiis 
taking water from them. The elevation is justihtti by the 
theory that they have intermarried with Rajputs, but this has 
prr^bably occurred only in a few isolated instances. Some 
Raj Gonds wear the sacred tbreadj and outdo Brahmans in 
their purificatory observanc&s even having the wood which is 
to cook their food washed before it is burnt. But many of 
them are obliged once in four or five yeans to visit their god 
Bilra Deo, and to place cow^s flesh lo their Ups wrapped in 
a clothf lest evil shnidd befall their house. The KhatulhS 
Gondst found principally in the north, also have a somewhat 
higher sc^txis than the ordinary Gonds, and appear to have 
belonged to the old Khatoll Slate in Bundelkhand. 

The eitogamcais divisions of the Gonds are sqmew'hat com-^ 
pUcated. The primary elassificalkm is according to the 
number of gods worshipped. The worshippers of 7t 6^ 5, and 4 
gods form diderent disisions, within which marriage is pni- 
bibited j that is^ worshippers of the same number of gods may 
not intcrmairy. Each division also has a totem—'that of the 
7-god worshippers being a porcupine, of the 6^god worshippers 
a Uger, of the 5‘god worshippers a crane, and of those of 4 gods 
a lortoisep Hut each of these di’^isions is further split up into 
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A number of toietnktic sepia, and members of & sept may not 
macT}' tho^je of u Bqjt having ibe same loteiti in anothct 
division liiough worshipping a diHcnmt number of gods. In 
many cases also panicular septl with dilfercnt totems in 
dilTcrent divisions may not intermrryp the expknaition being 
that a reUdonahlp mdats between these septs. The whole 
system is somewhat confused, and the ntles are indchnite^ 
whilu the divisions according to numbem of gods worshipped 
appear to be absent in the northern Districts of the Cuntial 
Provinces. 

The mamage ceremony is performed in several ways. The MuTug^ 
Rflj Gonds have adopted the Hindu cenemonial. On the 
other hand, in Bastar and Chanda, the primidve form eyf 
marriage by capture is still in vogue, though ihc procedure 
is now merely symbolu^ The most distinctive feature nf 
a Gond wedding is that the procession usually starts from 
the bride^s house and the ceremony is performed at that of the 
bridegroom^ in contmdistincticHi to the Hindu practice. W^hen 
a Gond wishes to marry his children he first loobi to his 
sistcr^s children, whom he considers himself M be entitlinl to 
demand for his own^ such a mamage being called * bringing 
hack the milk*' Among the poorest classes the e?q>ectant bride¬ 
groom serves the bride's father for a period varying from thtee 
to seven yenra. at ihc end of which the marriage it celebrated 
at the latler'a eEpensu. In Khairigarh the bridal polrare placed 
in two pans of a balance and ccncied with hlankcLs. The 
caste priest lifts up the bridegroom^s pan and the girl's relstives 
the other* and they walk round wiih them seven times^ touching 
the marriage-posi at each turn. After this they ore taken 
oubtidc the village without being allowed lo see each other* 

They arc placed standing at a Ltlde distance with a screen 
between them, and liquor ts spilt on the ground to make a line 
from one to the otlieTd ^After a time the bridegroom lifts up 
ihe sareent rushes on the bride, gives her a blow on the back, 
and puts the ring on her finger, ar the same lime making 
a in imitation of the cry of a goaL All the men then 
rush iridi.^minately upon the women, making the same noise; 
and indulge in ha^hanaliin orgies not sparing thdr own 
relations. I hc hllria Gonds consider the consenr of the gfrl 
to be an eK^cntiid prelimkuiry to the marriage. She gives it 
before a council of ciders, and if necessary ts allowed time td 
make up her miml For the marriage ceremony the couple are 
seated aide by side under a gretn shed, and water is poured dn 
them through the shed in imitation of the fertijking action of 
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rain. Some elder of the tillnge liiys his hdiidji on ih^m, and the 
wedding is over- In the village^ as in Chhattisgarlv there 
or two houses or barracks In which all theyoojths 
and rnaideiijs respectively of the %'illage steep, lliey sing and 
dance and drink liquor till midnight, and are then supposed to 
separate, and each sejt to retire to its ohti house. Marriage is 
adult, and divorce and widowmaitiagc are freely allowed* 

The funeral ceremonies of the Gonds are interesting. The 
ccirpse is usually buried with its feet to the sonth; the 
higher clas-ses hym their deadr this honour being pardcukrly 
reserved for old men on account of the expense int'olved in 
cremation. Formerly the dead were buried in the houses 
in which they dtcdi but this praettce ba^^ nf>w cea^sl. On the 
fifth day after death the ceremony of bringing back the soul 
is performed. The relatiorks go to the river-side and call aloud 
the name of the dead pernon, and then enter tlie river, catch 
a hsh or an insect, and taking it home, plaoc it among the 
sainted dead of the family, belies'ing that the spirit of the dead 
person has in this manner been brought back to the house. 
In some cases it is eaten, in the belkf tlutt it will thus be bom 
again as a child. Thu good souls arc qukkiy appesiscdj and 
veneration for them is confined to their descendants. But the 
bad ones excite a wider interest becaitije their evil iniuences 
may extend to others. A similar fear attaches to the spirits 
of f>ersons who have died a violent or unnatural death. 

The religion of the Gond Js simply antmklic. He deincs 
ancestors, who are represented by sfi'Hill pebbles kept in 
a basket in the holiest fiiirt of the house, that is, the kitchen, 
where he regularly worships them at appointed intervals. His 
greatest god is Itnra Deo; but his pantheon includes many 
others, some being Hindu gods, and others ammals or 
implements to which Hindu names- have been attached- 
Among them may be mentioned Bhlmseiit one of the Findava 
brothers! PharsS Pen, the battle-axe gixl j Ghangra, the bell on 
a bulli>ck’s neck; Chawor^ the cow's tail; l%h Deo, the tiger j 
Dulha Deo, a young hridegrooni who was carried olT by a 
tiger; Palo, the cloth covering for speai-heads; and othera* 
In Chhindwira are found JtAa/aj tat ‘gods^ threshing- 
floors,* at which collections of the gods reside, and where 
gatherings arc held for worship several times a year* 

The Gonds are principally engaged in agrtcultyre^ and the 
majority of them are farm somints and labourers. The more 
clvilired are also police constables and fAj/r^irV, and the 
Mohpini coal-mintrs arc mainly Gondsi Th^ work weli^ but 
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like the oiher forcait inbw are improvident and Lfisty when they 
have got enuugh for their iitiirrietlinte wants, *A Good oon* 
siders himself a king if he has a pot of grain in his hotise," 
says a provefb+ The f kinds are of jitnaJI staiyre and dark in 
colour, TheLr bodies are well pfopoitioned 4 b«t their features 
are tigiyi widi a round head, dLstended nostrils, a wide mouth 
and diick Ups ^itraight black hair, and scanty l>csrd and 
mousLache. llie MSriaa arc taller and have more aquiUne 
features than the other tribes. 

About half of the Gonds in the Central Provinces sp4:dk 
a broken Hindf^ while the remainder retain their own ]>tavi- 
dian language, popularly known as GondL "lliis has a common 
ancestor with I'amil and Kanarese, but little immediate con^ 
ncaion wiib il,^ neighbour Telugu. Gondl hiis no literature and 
no character of its own | but the Gospels and the Book of 
Genesis have been translated into it, and sei'end grammatical 
sketches and \'Ocabularies compiletL 

Kosala (from ^ hajipy').— T wo tracts of this name 

arc knowm in Hindu lEieraturc, That north of the Vindtij-as 
corresponded roughly to Oudh. In the tUtmayana it Is the 
country of Dasaratba and Rama^ with its capIlaJ at Ajodbya, 
and It then extended to the Ganges. It was part of the holy 
land of BuddhisiBp and in Buddhist literature kings of Kosaia 
also ruled over Kapilaiit^u. SrSva&EJ, the site of w^hkh is 
disputed, was the capital of TJttaia Kosala, the northern por¬ 
tion over w'hich Lava, son of R 3 ma, ruled after his father^s 
death. Southern or Great Kosah (Dakshina or MahA Kosala^ 
which fell to Kusa, the other son of ElSma, lay south of the 
Vindhyas. In the seventh century Hiuen Tsiang describes it 
as bounded by tJjjain on the north, MaK’irtshtra on the west^ 
Orissa on the cast, and Andhra and Kalinga on the south. It 
thus lay in Chhattisgarh about the upper viilley of the Man ana of 
and its tributaries, from Amnrkantak on the north to Ranker 
On the south, and may at times have extended west into 
Mandia and Baliighitt Districts^ and east into Sambalpur. 
From about the year looo ihe tract was absorbed in a new 
kingdom called Chedi ('eastern"). 

[For Northern Ace t4Uisen^ /nd^ i, p. ^$9, 

and authorities quoted there ; Rhy's BudJAisf Indta^ 

passim. For Southern Kosak^ sec Cunningham^ Arr/I^mrkr^ia/ 
Survo” voi *vii^ p, 68, and map; and CWffr rf 

J^feditJiT'^ /ftdiay p. 73.] 
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JUBBULPORE DIVISION 

Jubbulpore £Hvlsloii {/aSaJ^ur ),—Northern Division of 
the CentKiJ Provinces^ c*(cndiog from 31*36' to S4*37^N. and 
78" 4' to Bi* 45' E.. triih on ana of 18,950 square miles. 
The head-quaiteis of the Commissioner ore at junBni.nciKB 
Cnr. The Division contHins five Districts, fts shown below:— 
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Of these, SAUgor anti Damoh tintl ihe Murwira faks^l {if 
Jubbulpare He on the Vlndhyan plateau to the norths The 
iouthem part of JubbwTpore is situated at the head of the 
narrow valley through which the Xarbad^ rivet flow-s between 
the Vuidhyan and Satputa ranges: while Seont and MandJa 
form part of the S-ltpfurl pliiteau to the south. The Division 
therefore consists generally of hilly coimtry, lying ai a con> 
sideiable etevadon and en}oyiiirg a oomparati^'ety temperate 
climate. In i AS i the population of the Division was a, ao 73 p 
which increased in rSor to ^ Hy 3 per cent. The 

jncrmse was considerably less than the average for the Prck 
vince, the decade having been an unbealthy one, especially in 
Saugor And Domoh. In rgoi the population was 3703if^f6p 
a decrease of 12 per cent, on the hgures of rSgr, Since the 
Census a small transfer of territory has taken ploce+ and 
the adjusted population is AH Districts of the 

Division suffered severely frofn famine during the decode^ In 
1501 Hindus formed 74 per cent, of the total and Animists 
ao per cent. There were 39^731 hiu.^lminap a9,9r3 Jains, and 
5, 8 j3 Christians, of whom were Europeans and Eurasians. 
The density of popubtion is i ro persons per square mikp 
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uA comparod wilti 11 3 for ail British DistiictA of the Province. 

The DEvIsioa contains; it towni and inhabiEed viHages^ 

but JudbCj-fokh Qirv (^p^iti) land Savcvoh {43,330) ere the 
only towns vith a iiopuhiioh pf n^pre tbaji 30,000. Thirteen 
niUes from J ubbuliiore* at a gOf^e ov-dliaji^ng the NBurbadS 
riveTi Jirc the well-knonii Marble Kocks^ 

Saugor District (S^g&r). — District of the Jobbulpore 
Division in the extreme ndr^-went uf the Central ProvlficeA, 
l)ing betvieen 35“ 9^ and 34* 27^ N. and 7&® 4^ and hi]J 

with an area of 3^f>fia square miles. It forms with D;inioh 
an extension of the great Mitwl plateau ^ and consists of A fkt 
open black soil tract about t,odo feet above the level of the 
Narbada valley^ front which it h separated by the steep cs^ 
carpment of the Vtndhyan Hills. U is bounded on the north 
by the Jhtinsi District of the United Provinceti and by the 
Native States of Fann^ BijSwar, ajid CharkhM; on the cast 
by Pannl and Domoh District; on tbc south by Karsinghpur 
District tuid tbc Native Stau; of JJhop^l } and on the west 
by tlie Siatts of Bhopal and G walior. The Distric! is narrowest 
at its south-eastern corner, and slopes towards the north-east^ 
gradually extending in width until it culminates in tEie heights 
overlooking the Bondelkhand plain. The country is generally 
undulatmgp with numerous isolated hills, l1>c most open parts 
are the plain forming the Khurai on the north-wesii and 

that which consists of the Garh.’lkoti, Kehlh and Dcotl/ur^^fiat 
on the south^'^st. East of the KhuraJ which is se^sniEed 
from Saugor and Bandil by a low mrtge of hills^ the character 
of the country h very brokox, low flat topped hills rising from 
the plain in ah dtrcciitjfiSp some covered with ue^ othens 
stony and barren. On the south-east and nonb-easi of the 
District lie thick belts of forest. The drainage of the country 
is almost entirely to the north and e^t, the watenihed of the 
Narbadl commencing only from the summit of the range 
immediately over looking it* Ibe principal rivers are the 
SoFfAn^ the Bewas the Dhasam^ the Hriia,and the Betw^ Of 
tlicie the Sonir, Bewas, and DhasJji flow from soutb-wesE lo 
nonb-eastr the course of the lost named being more northerly 
than that of the other two. 'Ilie Bina ^ws through the extreme 
west of the Dismet^ and the Bctwft marks fchr some distance 
the border separaring the nofthem pardon of the Khurai /aAst/ 
from the State of Gwalior. Two sirtoli streanui, the Biranj and 
Sindhorp take tlieir me in die t>eorr /arga^a of the Rchh 
taAst/ and flow bOuth to the NarbadiL 

The greater part of the District is covered by the l>cccan 
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trup; but there are twD great inllens of Vindh^'ah sandstones 
one to the north running dou'^ii nearJ)^ as far as Saugor, and 
the other to the ca$t c:>ctending from Garhlkot^ to beyond 
Surkhi. To the t^t or south^sast of Saitgor [he infm-ir^ppsan 
or liLmeta limestone is largely developed^ Calcareous inter- 
trap|>ean bunds with fossilized shells and plants also occur 
largely near Saugor 

The Vindhyan Hilb are generally poorly w-oodedr ^ugor 
contains almost pure teak forest in the west near Jai- 

slnghnagar and R^hatgarh^ and teak mixed with other species 
elsewhere, Sandabwood is found in small atcti.% and bambcK^s 
occupy the slopes of most of the hilJs. l^he bamboo h fairjy 
well reproduced by seed, but the forests are fuU of dead trecs^ 
and are in poor condition for the most part. Belts of cAm/a 
or /a/is frmdosa) ane found in the rich black soil of 

the open pEa[eau3c, and of plains: at the foot of the hillSt such 
as those near Saugor. The cultivated portions of the District 
are marked by the presence near villages of scattered trees 
or groves of mangOp tarnarind, maAtid {Bajjta h/i/Wm), and 

Among wild animals, stfmMrY *nd spotted deer are 

num-GTonSf and hog are still more common. Four-homed 
dcer^ barking-deerp and moxise deer are Dccasionaliy met 
with. Herds of antelope are found all over the open country', 
especially in the Khtirai CFame bifd% &uch as peafow^h 

spur-fowl, sand-grouse, partridges, and green pigeon, are fairly 
numerous; but n^ater-fowI are not plentiful owing to the ab* 
*ence of tanks. Mahseer of small size arc numeroui^ in most 
of the nverSp and jwaynf/ {^O/fAioeeJ^Au/tis s/rmfvt) are caught 
in every tank. 

The climate of the Distrfet is pleasant oqnsidcritig the 
latitude. The minimum temperature is about 41® iri the cold 
sea^son, and the maximum summer heat about 113“ The 
Diitrict Is hq^thy during the greater part of the year. The 
annual rainfall averrages 47 inches. Failure of crops ap|:ieaT 
on the whole to have been caused in eqtial degree fay deficiency 
and fay excc $5 of rainfiiil. 

1 he early history of Saugor is mainly a matter of tradition. 
The old capital, Garhpahr^, ; miles north of the present city, 
is supposed to have been founded by a Gotid dj-nasty. The 
Gonds were succeeded by a tribe of Ahfrs called the Faulldia, 
to whom is attributed the foundation of the fort at RchlL 
Sdrnie Ahlr landowners^ still claim to be their descendants and 
bwr the title of Rao, About IC033 the Ahirs were supplanted 
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by one a Riljpyt of jAbun, who took po^es^iDin of 

Saugor and the fajiroundin^ country. Nihitl.'slia^js dtsctndantR 
retained possession for about 600 yeatSf but are said to liave 
been defeated by the Chandels of Mahob^ and subjected 
to tribute. The two Ban^phar warriors of the Chandel Kljjls, 
Alhl and Udaf are popuLir heroes, and thcEr fi/ky-two battle* 
celebrated in aojng^ Alhit is still supposi:d to live in the 
foresht of Orchhl, and nightly lo kindle the lamp Ln a temple 
of Deii on a hiB id the forest^ Saug;or itself was founded in 
1660 by Udan Shfl, a t)Sngi chief* said to be oneof Nih5.bha''s 
descendanLSp who built a sitiJtJl fort on the site of the present 
one ajid settled ihc village of Piukoti^ which Ls now pan of the 
town. I he grandson of Udan Sh.l* Prith wl|>atp a man of weak 
inlelltcU was dispossessed by Chbatatsitp the famous Biindel^ 
RAjA. He was restored by the KAjS of Jaiputp but was again 
ousted by the Mtihajiimadiin chief of Kurw'ak and retirtd 
to BLlehrAp which with four other tillages is still held free of 
revenue by his daecndants. In 1735 SaugOf was taken by 
a nephew of BAjl Rao^ the MarfithA Peshw^A, who left his 
lieutenant, Govind Ran Pandit, in chargi: of the conquered 
territory, Govintl Rao paJd great 01 t en lion to the i mprovement 
nf the town and surrounding country. The fort of Saugur 
as it now stands was built by hinip and the low^n grew into 
a city under his administration, and became the capital of this 
part of the country. He was killed m ij6t at the battle of 
PAnipatp and the Peshwt gave Saugor and the surrounding 
Country revenue-free to his descendants^ who coottnued to hold 
possession until it was ceded to the British. During their rule 
the city was sacked three timeSp twice by Amir KhAn, Pinddrip 
and once by Sindhia after a long siege in iSt4^ In 1&18 
Saugor was ceded to the Britii?h by the FeshwA, and became 
part of the Saugor and Neibudda 'rerritoriffii, which were for 
a lime attachctl to the North-Western Provinces, In March, 
184^^ occuned what i* known as the Bundetd insurrection. 
Two Bundeid landholders, who had been served w-ith dvifc 
court decree^ rose in rebellion and sacked several towns- 
I’hey were joined by a Gondi chiefp and disulTection extended 
into the adjoining District of Narsinghpiin In the following 
yci^r the revolt was pui down^ but the Dijitrict had! suffered 
severely and the land revenue was realized with dJfhculty for 
several year*. 

In 1857 the garrison of Saugor consisted of two foments 
of native infantr^^ and one of cav-aliy'* with a few £uTO|>c&n 
gunners. Shortly after the cominencement of the Mutiny the 
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EiirDpi:iin residents TClcved into the fort. Tine regiments 
remamed in their liiies for a short time, when the 4?i>d and 
the 3rd irregular cavalry mutinied, the ^tst regiment Ttmiiining 
falthrul. ll'C two mutinous regiments moved off towards 
Shithgarh^ a N&tive State to the north ; the RajSs of ShShgarh 
and BSnpur then entered the District and toot pos&esaioti of 
the greater part of it. At the same time the Naw'iib of Garhl 
Afttlpini, a place now in BbopSl, occupied Kihatgarh. The 
whole District was thus in the hands of the rebels, the Europeans 
holding only the town and fort of Satigor. This state of things 
continued for itbout eight months, durirtg which time three 
indecisive engagements were fought In Febniar)'^ 

Sir Hugh Rose arrived at Rflhatgarh with the Centml India 
Field Force, defeated the rebels, and took the fort. Thence 
he passed on to llsrodii Natmagjar, about 10 miles from 
Kahalgarh, where be met ami defeated the troops of the Raji 
of l^pur* and then came into Saugor. Ail the rebels about 
Riihatgurh and Xhumi now fled. Passing through Saugor 
Sir Hugh Rose went on to GarhAkotfi, where he met and 
defeated the of Shibgarh's troops, and took the fort, 
in which the rebds had left a large quantity of treasure and 
pre^rty of all kinds. He then came back to Saugor and 
marched towards Jh&rui, meeting the remainder of the ShJh- 
garh Raja^a troops at Modanpur and defeatir^ them with 
great skiugbter. By the beginning of March, 185B1 a regular 
administration was restored, and the police and remiue offices 
rtnestablishod^ 'fhe dominions of the Shllhgarh Rijl were 
omfiscatecU Md a part of them was added to Smigor District 

Dhamoni, 39 miles north of Saugor, contnins a kige fort 
ftlmost in ruins and surrounded by jungle. At KhimliLsa, 
43 miles north-west of Saugor, and the old headquarters of the 
Khurai are situated a fort and a Miihamrtuidan tomb, 

the walls of the latter being of perforated tcreen-work. Of the 
numerous other forts in the District, the largest is that at 
Rflhatgarh, as miles west of Saugor, which is ascribed to the 
MuliamTimdaii rulers of Bhopal, The outer wall* consii^t of 26 
enormous round towers, some of which were used as dwellings, 
connected by curtain walls and cncloiing a space of 66 acrea. 
^Vithin \a a palace called the EUdal xMahal or ' eloud pakce 
from its great height. There arc also forts at Rehlh Qa h hakctta^ 
Khurai, Deori, and jaesinghringar, with masonry wbUb pro^ 
tccted by massive towens; but these are now for the most part 
in mins. 

At die Census of 1901, Saugor coniained 5 towns—SAUCOftp 
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GAftKAKOTl, Etawa, K HU ha r, ami De^sT—^ t,ga 4 villages. 
'iTie populiition at She last three cnumcnktkniis ha* bMi as 
follows; <iSaO 59".743; (iW 4?»t046- 

Both tn iliSi and 1891 the rate of mcreaiie was far below that 
of the Province as a whole; owing to a Jong succession of 
partially unfavoemble sea-sona, which rctaojed the naturaj 
incfesase of poptiktion and abo caused a cemin amount of 
emigration to Centml India, Between 1S91 and 1901 ^ugor 
with Dnmoh suffered from A more dlsr^trolis succession of 
failures of cnapa than any other pan of the Provtiv:*. In 4903 
a tract of n villages with some Gmemment forest was trans- 
fmed from Saugor to Narumghpur, and the corrected totals 
of area and population are 3.96^ square miles and 4b9p479 
penions. The statistics r>f population in 1901 given below have 
been adjusted on account of this transfer 
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About 87 per cent, of the population are Hindus^ and 4 
per cent. AnimistSa the latter proportioii being very low in 
comparis^ai with that for the Province as a whole. Muham¬ 
madans number 23^415, or 5 percent- of the populadouj but 
13^000 of these live in towns. There are more than i^pooo 
Jaina in the Lhstrtet* or nrariy a third of the total numb« 
in the Pmince, llie language of Saugor is the iiundell 
dialect of Wi^stem Kindi, which is spoLtm by almost the 
whole population. Only 3,800 persons speak l/rd8 and 6,500 
MarlthL It is noticeable that the Marithl spoken tn Saugor 
k ihe pure Ibnn of the langiu^e bdonging to Poonj4 and 
nril the NS^ur dialect. 'Hie forest tribes have entirely 
abandoned their own languages. 

The principal kndholding castes in the District are Thdr 
Brahmans, USn^ Lodls, Kuimb. and BondelS 
brahniam (41,000), who tonstitut* iwarly 9 per of the 1100^ 
population, liaw come &om the north and a-est *£ India. The 
north countiy Brahmauis have been in ihe LHstrict lofi^^est, and 
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the Marlth^ immigrated at the time when ti ut^der tbeir 
rule. The D^ngis (a 1,000) were formerly a dominatit caste, 
and Saugor was sometimes called UingJwara after iheni- 
They are pTinci];^l]y (landholders) and lennnts^ and 

rarely hhourers. l^hls (39,000) corwtftote S per cenL of the 
population. 'J'hey had the reputation of betng quarrelaomc 
and fond of display, but are no»' losing these cbamcterijitLcs. 
KurmLs (13,00a) are quiet and industrious culdvaton;, and 
averse to litigation. I’he J^undehi RHjpnts were a renowned 
free-booting tribe. They' are proud and penurioti-S to the lajst 
degree, and quick to resent the smallest sl^ht. Even now it 
is said that no Banii dare go past a Bundeli’a house without 
getting down (mm hb pony and folding up hh umbrella. 
There arc only one or two MuKammadan landowner?; of any 
imporlancfr Of the forest tribes Gonds number 21,000, or 
about 4^ per Cent, of the populadon^ and Savaias iJiDoo^ or 
rather less than j per cent. I he Gond Rlj4 of pitehri was 
formerly a feudatory of the MetndU dynasty, bolding a con¬ 
siderable portion of the south of the District. Both Gorvds 
and Savams in ibis District are comparatively civilized, and 
have pail rally adopted Hindu usagea. About 65 per cent, of 
the total population are supported by agriculture. 

Christians number 1,3571 ^ whom ^5 ajo Roman Catholics, 
130 Lutherans, and 443 belong 10 the Church of England. 
Of the total number 768 art natives^ There arc Swedisb 
I^lthenin and Roman Catholic missions^ of which the former 
h located at l^augor and Khumi and the latter at Shydmpurlt 
Etlwa contains a station of the Christian Mf^i^ion, a body 
with no sectarian tenets. 

The prevalent soil is a dark coloured loam of saiyang depth, 
which has been formed partly by lacustrine deposit and portly 
by the disintEgration of the trap rode, the loose particles of 
which aiE washed off the hiOs into the depressions below. 
This Soil 19 locally known as and i?s much prized 

because it is easily workable^ and not so favourable to the 
growth of rank grass as the more ckyey soils found in other 
parts. It covers 56 iver cent, of the area under cultivation, 
AifArr, or good black soil, covers a per cent., and Wyffw,or 
thin black soil, ic per cent of the area under cultivation. 
I’he other soils arc infericr and iin^iuiublo for wheat The 
soil of the Khurai contains a large admixture of clay, 

and hence is somewhat sliffer and more dlfEcult to work than 
that of Saugor and the open part of Rchll. The most serious 
obstacle to cultivation in Saugoc District is the coarse 
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pmss (Saa^rum s/oMfaffmm) ; ihb rapidly Lnvadt^^f bktk schI 
when left fallow, and, when oncu it has obtained a hold, covera 
the whole field with a network of nxits, and can scaicely be 
eradicated by the ordinary conntiy plough. ilourishcfi 

^Kirticularly In the clayey soil of the Khurai and duKn^ 

the period of adverite seaiiOTis has overrun Large areas of 
fertile land. Attemirts are now being made to eradicate it by 
means of embankments which will keep the fields under water 
during the rains. 

About 24 square miles of land taken from Ciovcmmenl Chief agn- 
forests are held on r^^tiifan itnure j 14 square mite hy 
revenue-frec grantee^i j and the balance on the ordinaty pro- Bud cf«pt, 
|>rieLary {mf/£ifsari) tormrea. 'i‘he main agricultural slalistte 
for I903'’4 are given below^ afeaii being in square miles : — 
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Formerly the wheal crop far exceeded any other in Saugor 
District. In 1&91-2 the area under wheat was 805 square 
mileSp but it then began to decline owing to a succession of 
bad seasons, and fell to 153 square mite in 18^7, There 
lias now been some retiovery, and the figures for 1903-4 show 
466 square mite under wheatp or J7 per cent* of the cropped 
area. Gram has been steadily growing in populanly, boUi 
because it has a tecuperativic effect on the soil, and because 
it is a less eTtputisive crop to cultivate. It occupte 14^ 
square miles, or 11 per cent, of the cropped area. Lirvieed 
has been affected by the unfavourable seasons no loss than 
wheat, and now occupies 56 square miles, or 4i cent, of 
the cropped area. in recent years inen^sed 

greatly in populariiyp as it is a cheap food-crop^ arul vttj 
little seed is requir^ for it. At present the area under it is 
171 square mite, or 14 per cenL of the total. covers 

70 square miles, or more than 5 per cent. There are 30 
square mite under cotton and ad under tice- TIi and 
{Guh^fm idyssrHua) (jccupy 7 a square mite Betel-vine 

gardens arc found in Saugor, Baleh, Sahajpiir. and Jaisingh^ 
na^^r, and the leaf of Baleh has some reputatioHL 
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Improve- At the Iiirt* oC seitl™eiit {iftga-j) the cropped jltca 
tnmii in ainouiiE4!d to ftbout 1,600 5qiure miles, but the prolonged 
itgriculturni depression redu-c^ iKis ifi 1905 to about 1,150 
squitre mfles. li jiiay be antidpAtod I bat uith gKXid 
the more valuable spring crops will continue to recover the 
ground lost. During the recent bad seasons large agricul- 
luraj loans have been msiide:^ the total advances between 
[£71 and 1904 amounting to more than eight lakhs. Of 
this total, about Ks, 50,000 has been remittetl Jjoam 
fof the [mprovement of land have been taken to a iniicb 
smaller extent, but over Rs. 50,000 was advanced between 
r&9r and 1904 for die oonstfuctiofl of embankments for 
wheat'ficlds. 

Cniil^ Meet of the cattle in the Distnei me bred locally^ and 
are small but hardy, though no cire is eKercised in breeding, 
and special bulb are not kept for this purpose, Superior 
plough-cattle me imported from MalwA and Gwalior, but not 
in lai^e numbers. lluOalocs are not used for cultivation, but 
they are kept for the manuracture of and the young bulls 
are taken by road to Chbattisgtuh and sold there- Ponies are 
bred in the District, but n<it to so large an extent as foriiicTly. 
They are <af very small size, and are used both for riding and 
pack-carriiige. Since the extension of metalled roads the 
people prefer to travel in bullock-carts. Mules are bred in 
small numbers for sde to the MilUory department. Donkeys 
are used only as pack-animals by tbe lowest castes. 

]rrig«iiQti^ Only 5,500 acres, or r per ceuL of the total ur>deT cuUiva^ 
tKH\ wiis iTrigaled in 1903-4^ and this area consists princi|mlly 
of lice or garden crops. Irngaiion from temporary welts is 
commoti in the north of the BandA faAjt/f where the light 
soils respond nsore readily to iL Thu embanking of Helds 
to hcild up moisture for wheat culdvadon is scaxceiy praciised 
at all in this District^ but a few banks have been erected to 
prevent surface ftcmiriug on uneven land Soa>e of the 
leading landholders have, boweverj now adopted the practice 
of embanking their fields, and escperimcotal embankments 
have been conntTucted by Government. 

FoiHti, Coverofnent forests cover 755 square miles, or rather kss 
than 19 per cenL of the area of the CHatnet. There ate laige 
forests in the hills of the north and south, and a series of 
scattered blockii on the range running from north-east to 
sooth-^wtst. Talk,, sSj (j/m or fi&fdi: 

imd bamboos are the principal trees. Teak 
b fairly coaunon, but the timber is inferior. I'll* scrub 
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forest, found in the plains, is of an open nature, and the 
treis are freely propagated by seed, bnt the seedlings arc 
often destrojTd by the winter frosts and 1^ fires in the hot 
■eason. Among minor products may be noticed cbarcrmij 
which is sold to the iron-WOTbers of TendilkhedS in Natsmgh- 
pur, and the tiiSri grass (Aadropegen Se^/tatttAtti) used 
in the maniikciurc of scent. The fortstfi of Bondi are rich 
in tnahua trees, which ate of great Yalue in times of scarcity. 

The forest retfcnue in t90'3“4 was Ra. 47 t«»‘ 

Iron is found in the north of the DUttict in Hlripur and Mloeml*. 
other villages of the Shihgarh pargatta, and ii still worked 
by hand smelting, but the industry has greatly dedined 
Sandstone Quarries occur in severtil plaiiea, from which build¬ 
ing stone of a good quality i* obtained, the best being at 
Kihatgarh and Maswist, just north of Saugor. The earthen 
vessels made of red clay in Shihgarh have a local reputation. 

Weaving and dydng are earned on principally at Saugor, Aria lud 
Rehll, Drori, Gourjhamor, and Oirhakotd; brass-working ’ 

at Deori, Khurai, and MSlthone; Lrcm-wntk Ot RjShatgarh; 

■nd the manufketute of glass bangles at Garlialotfi, Pitboria, 
and RAhatgarh. At Pithoria gloss beswls and rude phials for 
holding scent are also made. Ckild and silver work is pro¬ 
duced at Saugur, Ivhutai, and EtJwa, but many of the Sonirs 
(goldsmiths) have fallen back on the manufacture of orna¬ 
ments from bell-mciaL The local industries ore generally, ai 
elsewhcie in the Province^ in a depressed coruiiiion. There 
aie no facturies in the District 

The principal exports consist of food-grains, and until Crmi. 
lately those of wheat were of for greater importance than all "'™' 
others combined. But in recent years the espofls of wheat 
have dfc l i n ert almost to vanishing point, though with favour¬ 
able harvests they will probably soon recover. At present 
the most imirortant articles of exports arc the oilseeds. /i 7 and 
liiHced- Cotton and hemp (nor) are cKportcd to some extent; 
alvo in large quantities, dried meat (to Burma), hides, 
hotns and bones, and forest prodiu^e. Betel-vine leaves are sent 
to the United Provinces, and the skins and horns of antelope 
KTc sold for ornamental purposes, ilie imports are principally 
CfKton piece-goods^ kerosene oil, metals, all min« aiiicle of 
hanlwarc, groceries and apices. Country cloth comes princi¬ 
pally from the Bombay mills; unrefined tugm « imported from 
the United Provinces, refined sugar from Bowhayand Ctwnpore, 
and tobacco from Cawnpore and Bengal, Nearly all the salt 
,1 ^) comes from the Pachbhadrl salt tnaishes in Jodhpur, 
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iLidwiy^ Before the opening of the from Blna to Katnl 

And readi, nearly ihc whole trade of Saiigor DtstricE went to KareU 
station in Xirrsin^hpur DiAtnct by the Saugor-Karel] road, 
ero&fiing the NarbadL^ at EamiibAn; but at present the bulk 
of the trade of the District is concentrated at Saugor station. 
The three southern jf^ary^nan of the Rcbll —NSharmo^i', 

Gourih4tnar, and Deoil—still send their exports to Karell, 
while the SKlhgarh ^rgana bi the north of the Batidi fuAsl/ 
has a certain amount of trafiVc with CawTipore by road. The 
branch line from Hina, on the Indian Midland line of 
the Cr^t Indian FcninsulAr to Katnfp on the East Indian 
Railway, passes through the centre of Saugor District. The 
length of thk railway within the Distncl h ji miles, and 
there are seven stations^ of which Brnii, Khumi, Saugor, and 
ShAhpur are trade centres. The maJn line of the Indian 
^fldland RaiEway bum It^rsi to Cawnpone also runs through 
the north-west of the Khumi faksi/ for seventeen miloi^ and 
the stations of B^mora, Bina, Agisixie, and Karondiare situated 
on lU while another hianch leads from Blna to BAran. Th^ 
principal roads are those leading from Saugor to Karelb 
RAhatgarh, and Rchll, to Cawnpqre through Band^ to Damoh 
through GarhAkot^ and to Jhinsi through Mfilthone. Of 
these the Karelt and RAhatgarh roads are metalled through¬ 
out, the Rehli toad for most of iia lengthy and the Cawnpore 
and JhansE roads for a few miles out of Saugor town. The 
importance of the Karell road has now largely decreased. The 
total length of tncEalled roads in the District 15 nj miles, 
and of unmetaUed roads 161 mties} the annual expenditure 
on maintenance is about Ra. 50,000. A few minor roads 
are maintained by the District council, but all others are 
in charge of the Pubik Works department. The length of 
avenues of trees is miles. 

Fimkr. There is little on record of the agdculturaJ history of the 
District prior to the thirty settlement of but severe 
failures of crops are known to haw occurred more than once 
during the first half of the century' and also in the years 1854 
to 1356- In iS68-g ihc autumn harvest failed entirely owing 
to drought, and some distress was felt by the pnorer classes. 
In 1S78, 1889, and [890 the haivcsts were prior, and there 
was again a certain amount of privation. The spring ciuprs 
were hdow the average in 1892-3, and in 1893-^4 and 1894-5 
they failed almost entirely from excessive winter nxins. Relief 
works Were opened in 1894, but the people did not resort to 
them in large numbers. In 1895-^ both crops were again 
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i^riously inj uTcdi by drought, and in 1896-7 An Al mo$l complete 
failure caused sever* famijie. Relief opcralions were in 
progress during ihe whole of t^gy. The total e^spenditure 
exceeded laicbs, and the majcimum daily number of persons 
on relief was in iftgyn In 1S98-9 Saugor had 

a poor Spring crop, and in 1899-1900 the auiumn crops 
failed entirely^ though the spring crops gave an Average out¬ 
turn. There was again famine in this yeskr, though far less 
severe in Saugor than over most of the Province. Nearly 11 
latha was Spent on relief, and the numbers relieved rose to 
87,000 in August, igao. It will thus be seen that the 
District has lately passed through A most severe and protracted 
period of agricultural depressson* 

The executive head of the District is the Deputy-Commis- Diitrici 
sioner^ who is also District Magistrate^ witli three AssistanUji. 

For administrative purposes the 1 district is divided imo four tiaff 
foAsl/Sr each of which has a foAslM^r^ and a fta 3 -/aAsiMar^ 
except BandAr w'hich has only a An Exccudve 

Engineer and a Forest officer arc stationed at Saugor. 

The civil judicbJ staff consists of a District and a Sub-Civil *nd 
ordinate judge* with a Mun$ir at each fuAstf. The iHvisioiml 
and Sessions Judge of Jubbulpore has superior civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. The crinie of the OistTict is somewhat 
heavy as compared with other parts of the Province, 
Robberies and dac:oities are compratively frequent, and cattle- 
stealing and simple theft are also conimon ofiencesL Opium 
smuggling from tlie adjoining Native States is prevalent 

Under the Mai^thA revenue system villages were farmed ImA 
out to the highest bidder^ and ^y rights or consideration 
which the village headmen may hav^ enjoyed in the past were tmlDru 
almost entirely effaced No legal status was given to tenants, 
and the older cultivators were protected only by custom, which 
enjoined that, so long as the annual rent demand was paid* 
their tenure should be heredliary^ and continuous, Titc land 
levcnuu history of the District during the period following 
the cession in 1818 consists of a scries of abortive attempts 
to raw a revenue equal to or exceeding tlmt of the Mar^thA 
govern mentp when the people had become impovcrishevl by 
the exactionB of that govcmmtni during the Lose period of its 
rule, and by the depredations of the Ptndaris. The demand at 
cc^Lon was a little short of 6 lakhs. A serkua of annual and 
short-term settlements ensued till iSjy, when a tw^iy years' 
settlement was made^ and the revenue fixed at Ril 6^ a 7^000. 

This i^ttleruent did not work well^ and the disturbances of 
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1R43 lertcmily injured the Disiriet^ neeesaitutlng a 
reduction of revenue veO'tj^ from 10 to ao per cenL i-argt; 
mnisi2tion4i of the ordinsfy demand were also frequently tnAdc 
diiHitg the currency of thL^ scttlemenL In 1354 a revision 
of seitlement was ctjfiimcnotid^ but owing to the Muriny and 
other causey was not completed throughout the District until 
tS6?. The eil^t of this settiement was to reduce the revenue 
to R-^l 4,64,000. On this occasion the village headmen re^ 
ceived. according to the general policy of the Central Provinces 
Administration, proprietafy and transferable rights in their 
vilLigeSs The settlement was for the term of thirty years, and 
the ilistrict prospered* tl:re cropped area increasing from 1^040 
(0 Jia5o square rrtilcs. In idgi^ after a preliminary cadastral 
survey had been completed^ a new wntlcment commenced, 
but owing to intemipiionji cau,vcd by famine it was not com¬ 
pleted till 1397. The revenue then hsed amounted to nearly 
Ks. 6^96,000. In spite of the enhanced revenue, the share of 
the ^*Si?e[s' left to ibe proprietors was consldembly larger 
than at ihe former settlement. Hut the successive failures of 
crops have so greatly reduced both the area under cultivation 
and the value of the crops grown ihac the District hus been 
unatiie to pay the revised deniand, aj>d successive reductions 
have been mada 'The revenue as now fixed (1903-4) is 
lU. 5^00,000* the average incidence per acre being R, 0-10-3 
(maximum R_ 0-13-7, minimum R, o-s^n); while the inoi- 
dence of the rental is Rsk, r— j-hS (maxintutn fta. 1—7—0, minioitim 
R o-io-io). The toud revenue receipts in the District have 
varied* as shown below (in thousamts esf rupce^f) 
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«ui ‘ <rf local ai&its outstde munidinl area 

iBunMpAl- “ Wtraited to A District council, under which u« four loca 
it™. Dtjanfa each haraig jurisdiaicHi aver a ain^-Jc /oAsii The iitcain< 
of the Disirict council in 190^^^ R*, j^ooa. The maj, 

Hctns of eapendilure were: education (Rj, 30,000), publii 
worts (Ks. rfl,ooD), and medical relief (Rs, 9,000), Saucoit 
DtoBi, and Khujui are municipal lownj. 

The ^ciioned strength of the police Ibnce is 653 of ai 
ranks- ')'hii includes a special reserve of a oflicers and 3^ 
iMM. 7 mounted con.'iUblea, and canituimeni police number 
mg a*- lo praportion to area and population the p^ M ic e force 
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h Strongat m Sau^r than in any other Dislriet oT the Central 
l^mvirtees^ awing to the fact that it is surrounded by Native 
States, and thieves and dacnit^ find it easy to escape across the 
tHJfdcr. There are t.gaj village watchmen Tor 1^9^19 inl^iabited 
towns and villages. Saugor has a Iflrst-class Distria jailj with 
accojnmpdation for 145 niale and ai female prisoners^ The 
avcragje daily nember of prisoners in 1904 was 91. 

In respect of educatbn Saiigor stands sixth aimotig the Dluati^ci, 
Districts of the Central Provinces, 7-^ per cent of its male 
population being able to read and wfiie. Only 919 females 
were returned as Ikerato in 1901 ^ but this is probably an 
understatement ^ the people phiect to admitting that their 
women can read and write. Statistics of the number of pupils 
under instiuciioTi are as follow^; (t^So-r) 5,^55; (1S90-1) 

5 S 59 i (i 9 ^ 1 “ 4 ) ^,401^ of whom 1,351 

were girls- Owing to the prevaSencu of famine in 1900-1 the 
riumbers were reduced^ but a great advance has l^en made 
since. The educational institutions comprise a Government 
high school at Saitgor town, ro middle and rrj primary schools. 
Notwithstanding the smaJj number of its women shown by 
the Census as literate, Saugor is one of the most advanced 
Dbtticts iti the Proviivoe in respect of femak education. The 
exi)enditur€ on education in 1903^4 was Ra. 74.000, of which 
Rs. 67,000 was provided from PioviiicJa! and Local funds and 
Rs. 7,000 from fees. 

l^e District has £ dispensaries with accommodation for tfo^iiaU 
97 in-patients. The total attendance at all of them in 1904 < 3 ^ 

woa 71^166 persons, mcluding 653 m-patients^ and 1,549 
oi^TatiDiLs were performed. Tlie expenditure was Rs. 1 5,000^ 
chiefly derived from Local funds ; and they possess Rs. 6,^Soo 
invested capital. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the munidpal towns ofVicdQx- 
Saugofp Khurai, and Deort. In 1903-4 the number of persona 
successfully vaccinated 34 per r,000of the popukuou of tlie 

DLutrict 

[E. A. De Ifrctt, 1901^ A District Gazet¬ 

teer ia being compiled.] 

Saugor TahsU^ —fiead-quarters ^aAn/ of Saugor District, 

Central Provinces^ ly-lng between if 31" and 34“ i^N. and 
?£* 14 and 79® 6^ E., with an area of 1,064 sKjuare fniJes. The 
population dmeased firom 307,456 in 1891 to 466,39910 1901. 

The density in the klter year was 156 persorrs per square msEc^ 
or considerably above the District ai-erage. Tbe AI/fef^/contajns 
one town, Sai^coj^ {population, 41^330), the District and 
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tah^l head-quarte«p and 515 Inhabited villagea. Excluding 
ti4h square miles of Government 57 per cent, of the 

available area is occupied for culEi^^ilon. The cultivated area 
in J90J-4 was 435 square miles. The demand for land Tevciiiie 
in the same year was Rs- 185,000, and for cesses Rs- i^ood. 
iTie lie of the country' is tindulatingp and stretches of good 
culU^iible land alternate vnth small hills and patches of 
forest. 

Khurai Tahsil (Awrar). — North-western iak^H of Saugor 
District^ Central Provinces^ lying between 23* 51' and ^4° ti 
N. and 78^ 4' and 7S® 43^ E., with an aiCft of 940 square miles- 
The population decreased from 126^004 in 1891 to 931788 in 
1901, The density in the latter year was 100 persons per 
square nii]e+ which is below the l>|strict average. The 
contain^ two towns^ KtiURAi (population, fi«oi 3 ), the head¬ 
quarters, and Etawa (6,418}, and 470 inhabited villages. Ex¬ 
cluding 134 square miles of Government forert, 45 per cent, 
of the avoilabk area is occupied for culdvatioiiL The cultivated 
area in r903-4 wtis 33S square miles. The demand for land 
revenue in the same year was Hs. 77,000^ and for cesses 
Rs. 8,000. The tahsll is an open undulating plain, with 
a stretch of hiUy and stony land in the noitR and bdta of 
forcSit on the borders of the Bma and Betwl rivers, 

Rehii. —Southern /a^jl/ofSaugor District, Central ProvinceSit 
lying between 23"° 9' and 23* 54' N. and 36'and 79® 22' E.t 
with an at&t of square miles in rgot. The populatioii 

decreased from f7ttOi9o In 1891 to 138,030 in 1901. In 1903 
XI villages and 30 square miles of Government forest were 
transferred to Narsinghpuf iJistrict, and the revised totals of 
area and population are [1254 square miles and 136,463 persons. 
The density is 109 persons per square mile, or bebw the District 
average The /if 4 x 1 /contains two towns, Gaahakota (popu¬ 
lation, 8,508) and DixjRl (4,980), and 660 inhabited villages. 
The head'qiiarters of the are at Rehh, a village of 3,665 
inhabitajits, z6 miles From Saugor by rodcl, and situated at the 
junction of the Sondr and DehAr rivers. Excluding 327 square 
miles of Government forest, 69 per cent of the available area is 
occupied for c ultivatlon. I'he cultivated area in 1903 - 4 was 443 
5t[Uare miles. The demand for land revenue in the same year was 
Rs. 1,71^000, and for cesses JU* i 3 ,ooo. llie contains 
some fertile plain country n>und Gaihskota and Deorf* with 
Stretches of poor hilly land on the western and southern 
borders^ 

Banda.— Nentb-eastem /uArl/ of Saugor Di^trict^ Central 
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PrQvinCE«i, lying between jj** si* ^4'’ J7^ 7®* 4 ^^ 

and 13" E-, with an area of 704 square mi\t^ ^fhe popukl- 
lion decTca4ied from &7,i93 in 7 ^fi ^9 

density in the laiier year was 103 persona per square mile* 
'Ilic connins 369 inhabited villages. The head-qujuters 
are at Baiid^ A village of i|4o6 inhabitants^ distant ig miles 
from SaugOf by road- Excluding iSo square miles of Govern¬ 
ment forest, 54 j>er cetit, of the available area is occupied ftjf 
cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 w'as 22j s^iuare 
miies. The demand for land revenue in the same yiair woj 
Ra* 67,000^ and for tesses K^. 7,000. liandi is the poorest 
in the DEstrict^ confining a huge area of hill and rock 
with some open plains of limited extent in the south. 

Blna.^ —^ kail way junction in the Khurai of Saugor 

District, Central Provinces^ siiuased in 54® 1/ N. and 76* 14* 
E.p 3 mSto from the town of Etiwo- Population (1901)1 1,835. 
The ETUtin line of the Indian Midland section of tho Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway from ItOrsi to Cawnpore and Agm passes 
Bins, and is connected here wIeIi Kami juncticin on the East 
Indian Railway by a branch line through Saugor and Damoh* 
Another bnmeh line has been constructed from Blna to Gftnil 
and UaTOn* Bina is 607 miles from Bombay and miles 
froni Calcutta^ A number of railway oflktals reside here and 
form a company of volunteers. 

Deori. —Town in She Rehll taAsi/ ofSaugor District, Central 
Frovinoes, situated in 33* aj' N. and 79®3'£.,on theSutchain 
rivCTj 40 miles from Saugor town^ Population (1901)1 4 < 9 ^ 0 ' 
Deorl cohtatns an old fort It was created a mumetpaJity iei 
1867* The municEpol receipts during the decade ending 1901 
averaged Ks. 4,300^ and in 1903-4 they amounted to Hs* 
4,300, the chief source being a house lax^ When the produce 
of Saugor District was token by road to KateU Btation, Deori 
was a commercial town of some importancCj but this is no 
longer the case. It contains a vernacular middle ischool^ a 
girh^ school, and a dispensaiy. 

Eirarir— Village in the Khurai Saugor District, Central 

Provinces, situated in 34* 5 ^ N* and 78° 1 1* at the junction 
of the Ulna and ReutA nvers, 6 miles ftont BSmora station on 
the Indian Midland section of the Ci-eat Indian Peninsula 
Kailway. Population (i9rOt)p 171. A mmt interesting collec- 
tk>n of archocologtcal reinainB is to be seen on some high 
ground near the village-^ There were at one time sea'eral small 
Voishnava temples, but these are now in tuln^ The principal 
statue IS a colossal , or figure of ihe boar-lEicamaiion of 
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Visbniip to Tcct and 15 feet long, A garli^Kl of small 
biinian figtincs sculptured on a band round the neck^ and die 
Hgure bears an inscriplic^ of ibe W'hile Hun kirtg ToramSna. 
From a tecord of Stimudra Gupta on a 5tonu close by, it is 
jEifcned that thiii one of the oldest Brnlhcnanical statues 
in India^ but the coins fotitid here show that the place was 
inhabited before the ChHsliun era- Another remarkable object 
is a great stone column, 47 feet highj standing before the 
templeSj which bears an inscHplion of Budha Gupto^ dated 
in a.Pk 4^4-5. Another mscriptiofip on a pillar now tinned 
into a records perhaps die earliest known sa/i immok- 

tion in India, 

[J. F. Fleet,18,88,91, and *S®'] 
—Town ID the Khurai fa/tsi/ of Saugor District, 
Central Pwirtces, situated in ^4“ la^ K. and 78* 14' E,, t 
miles from Biria railway junction^ Population (iqot\ 6^418. 
Et^wa is not a inunidpality:i^ but a town fund is raised for 
sanitary purposes. The opening of the branch line from Bina 
to Katnt has greatly increased the miportance of Etlwa, and 
it k a thriving place. It contains vernacular middle and gtrrs 
schools^ well as schools and a dispensary supported from 
missionary funds, 

GarblkoUt.—-Town in the RehU of Saugor DislHct, 
Central Frorinexs^ situatod in 3 46'' and 79^ 9' the 

junction of the Gadherl and Sonlr rivers, 3® miles from Saugor 
on the Damoh road. Population (1901)^ 8,508. In fhe fork of 
the Son^r and Gadben rivers stands an old fort which must 
formerly have been of great strength. It was held by die rebels 
and scormed by Sir Hugh Rose in 1858. Two miles from the 
town in the forest is a high tower which formed port of the 
summer palace of a BundeU king, and is said to Imvc been 
constnicted in order that both Saugor and Damoh might 
be visible from its summit. The mumcipahly of Gorti^koia 
has recently been abolished, but a tqwn fund is raised for 
sanitary purposes. Garhakotil is now best known as the site 
of a large and imporiont oattle-faii held annually in the month 
of February. It contains veniacukr middle and girls’ schools^ 
and a dispensary^ 

Khttrni Town.—Head-quarters of the of the same 

namei in Saugor District* Central Provinces^ situated In 3' 
N+ and 78° a o' E., on the milway line towiirds Blno, 33 
miles from Saugor Idwti. Population (1901), 6,0 r a. An old 
fort is rmw used os the faAjfl office* Khurai contains a con¬ 
siderable colony of Jains and a number of fine Jain temples. 
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Te was created a municipality in 1S67, The municipal receipts 
duriii}^ the decade ending 1901 averaged Hs> In T 903-4 

the receipts were Rs. S^ooOj^ mainly derived from fees on the 
registration of cattle^ The town is a collecting centre for local 
trade. A large weekly cattle moiiet is held here, and dried 
meat is prepared for eitpoit to Burma. Khumi contains an 
English inidJIe, two branch and two giris^ schools^ one of 
which IS supported by the Swedish Lutheran ^^lission, and 
a dispensary. 

Saugot Town. Head-quarters of the District and /a/istl of 
the same name in the Centml Provinces, situated in 23® 51^ N. 
and 7^^ 43^ E., with a station on the Brna-Katni connexion 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 654 miles from Bombay 
and 760 from CalcuttOH Its population ([901) is 42^530, in¬ 
cluding the cantunmetit(io,9Tll), and it is the third largest town 
in the Province^ The population in 1901 included 3^,03^ 
Hindus, Muhammadans, 1,027 Jaina^ and 762 Christians, 
of w^hom 406 w'crc EuropCjinsand Eurasians. The popuktloni in 
i!B7a leas 45^655; in i&Si, 4^,4^1 ; and in 1891, 44676- ITie 
garrison consists of one native cavalry and one natis^e infantry 
regimenb a detachment of British in6uitr>', and a field battety, 
Saugcn' is supposed to 1^ the Sageda of Ptolemy, 'rhe fiamc 
is derived from * a lake,^ after the large lake round which 
it Is built- I’hc towTi is picturesquely situated on spurs of the 
Vindhyan Hills which surround the Like on three sidcs^ and 
reach an elevation of about a,000 feet Saugor has an old 
fort e^Eending over an area of six acres^ which was built by the 
^larfLthOs^ and which the European residents held for several 
months in 1857^ controlling the towTi while the surrounding 
country was in the lionds of the rebels. A municipality was 
constituted In 1S67- The municipal receipts during the decade 
ending igot avemged Hs. 77,600. In 1903-4 the Income w-^ls 
R s. 75,000, the main head of remipt being octroi, while water- 
supply and oonservancy form the largest items of expenditure, 
which amounted to Rs- 73,000 in the same year. I'l^ receipts 
of the Cantonment fund in r 903-4 were Rs. 26,000. Sau^r 
is not a growing town, and each Census has shown its popula¬ 
tion as cither stationary or slowly declining. It hjtsnofactoriesi; 
and the industries of w^^ving, brass^workir^, oibpressing, and 
the manufacture of gold and silver ornaments, which formerly 
contributed substantially to its wealth, arc now declining. There 
is a printing press with Hindi type. The high school at 
Saugor WAS established in i8j 8 by Captain Patork of the Bengal 
Artillery from his private funds, and supported by a MamthA 
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gentleman, Rao Kmlma Rno. Lord VVjdbrn Bentfnck on hk 
visit to Saugor so stnjck by the public spirit displayed by 
the luttcT gentlem^ that he mvktd him to Calcutta and pre 
sentcd him with a gold medal and an estate of the value of 
Rs, 1,000 a year. The school was sui^quently removed to 
Jubbulporet but was re-established at Saugor in 1&35, The 
town conEairts v-arious branch and mission schools, three 
dispensaries and a v'ctennafy dispensary. A station of the 
Swedish Lutheran Nti^ion has been established here* 
ri^Mn- mstriet.—District in the Jubbulpore Divisimi of 

Central Provinces, lying between 10* and 24“=^ 76* N. 
^ liltl and 7 f 3' 3f9“ 57^ K., with an area of j*Si & square milw, 

is in the eihrme north of the Province, and forms part 
of the Vindhyan plateau. On the west ii abuts on Saugor, with 
which it Ls closely connected geogmphicaHy and historically. 
On the south and east it is bounded by Narsinghpur and 
Jubbulpore; and to the north it maiches with the Bundelkhand 
States of Ponnil and Chhataipur. The livers and streams 
follow the general slope of the country and flow northward, 
rising nw the crest of the scarp over the Narimda, and 
discharging their waters into the Ken, a tnbutaiy of the Jumna. 
'Jlie main systems are those of the Sonir and the Bearnia 
The Sonar, with its principal affluent the Koprl, rises'in the 
south of Saugor District and flows through broad ^'alleys 
of open black soil country. The Beirma rises in the 
Vindhyan highlands south of Damoh, and traverecs the mast 
rugged and broken portion of the DistridL During the 
grwler part of its course it is con fined between locky cliffs, 
and such valleya as open out are nowhere oatcnsjve. Its 
prtnctpal tributaries are the CuTBiya, the Silo, and the Pathn. 
With a character closely resembling its own. The Snn it > 
and the Bclinna unite Just beyond the northern border of the 
Dmnct and pour ihcir joint $ireams into the Ken. The small 
' r Stngritmpur, which is cut off from the open country 

of Jubbulpore by the KatMus range, possesses a dminage system 
of Its own. The Phatkfl, which waters it, flows in a southerly 
instead of northerly direction, and joins thd Xarbada byforciitg 
Its way through an extraordinary cleft in the hills known n.s 
the Kata.s. The most striking natural feature of the District is 
undoubtedly die sheer scarp of the Viodhyan tauge, which 
for some distance overhangs the Jubbulpore plain, but turns 
mward where met by the Kalmtir Hills, and forms the western 
^losure ofthe landlocked valleys of SingriSmpur and Jabeta 
tin an tsqiatcd buttress oominanding the Jubbulpore-Damoh 
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Toad stands the old hill fortress of Singoi;^rh+ In the southern 
iwo-thlrds of the District the prewltng fmttircs are tow hills 
and semb jungle, opening now and again into poor little upland 
i-alleyis generally peopled by Gond^ and frequently into 
deeper nnd brooder of black soil cylttvation, whence ihe 
<.ionds ha^'e been ousted by Hindu inimig;rants. ITie SoniSr 
valley in the nofth of the District presents, bowxverp a complete 
tontiusl to this description^ consisting of a fertile and closely 
cultivated platrip^ while lines of blue hitb on the horizon are 
the only Indication of the different chamettT of the country 
on either rnargin of the valley. The elevation of ihe plain 
portion of the District is about i^aoo feet abovt? ihe sea. 

The principal rock formation Is the Vbdhyan sandstone 
of pinkish colour, lying in horizontal slabs^ which commonly 
testify to thdr origin by curious ripple niarks manifestly formed 
by the lapping of waipr on a liandy shore. The rocks are 
chiefly thick masses of sandstone with alternations of shale. 

'ITie calcarMUs element is deficient, being represented only 
by a stngic limestone band of importonce. On the Jubbulpore 
border of the District metamorphlo rock occurs^ forming the 
distinctive range of hills dready mentioned as the Kaimur, 
with strata upheaved into an almost vertical positian. 

Of the total area of the District 28 per cent is included in Botiny. 
Government forests, and at least 20 per cent, i$ scrub or tree 
jungle in private hands. Teak and s^j { 
are the principal timber irees^ and other species are ofAdf' 

or ebony and 

jialis Conilderabk patches of bambeos arc 

scattered over the hili-sides. The vEUages are surrounded by 
trees or groves of mango, tamarind, fr/a/, banpo, maAad 
{Biissin /a/tya/ia% and similar species of a more or less useful 
or quasi-sacred chamcEer, 

Among Wild animals, sam^r, spotted decf, and Faena, 

especially hogs are numerous. Four-homed deer and mouse 
deer are oocasicruilly met with. Mends of antelope are found 
all over die open countty^^ Lynx and w'olvea may be mentioned 
as rare animals w^hich have been seen, llie commonest ^me 
birds are peafowl and ^lartridge. Afurre/ fish are numerous 
in the pools of the Be^lrma. 

The climate is cofd in winEer and temperate in summer. cilniQte 
Damoh town is somewhat hotter than the rest of the District 
in the summer months, owing to the rocky hills which over¬ 
hang it. The disease of guinea^worm is prevalenL The 
annual r^nfall at Damoh averages inches, that of Haiti being 
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several mches lesL?. Until recent yejirs the DLsirlrt has rarely 
suffer^ from dc^dency of rainfaJL Violent hailstomis artf 
not infrequHii about spnog-tiToc, and the north-tastem portion 
of the llacca seetns pecnlfarly Uabk to them. Sharp 

fros[^ arc often experiuncetl at night, especially in the $tnall 
elevated valfciys of the south ; and if occulting late in the 
season^ they may turn a pronnislng wlaeat crop into an absolute 
failure^ 

Hutofy. In tenth century Damoh Included in the tcrtitoricii 
of the Chandel Rajput d^tiasty of Majiopa^ A number of 
old temples ait attributed to the Chaudels, and Nohtfl is held 
to Ijave been the seat of government during their supretnacy. 
In 13S3 Dainoh became part of the Delhi kingdom of the 
Tughlak dynasty^ according to a Persian inscription on a g^te- 
way in the town ; but the dominion of the hluhammodans was 
at thi«i tinie nominati, and the country appears to have been 
in reality governed by Gcmd chieftains who had established 
themselves on the ruiiu of the old Rajput kingdoms, shattered 
by the Muhammadan In vnslons. fn 1564 the hftihmimadaTi 
forces under Asaf JChin invaded Damob^ and defeated the 
army of RSnl DuigSvati of the Garht-Mandl^ dynasty nl 
SingoTgarh, This Inv^ion was followed by the occupation 
of Damoh on behalf of the emperor Akbar, The rule of the 
Mughals continued for about ninety years, when most of the 
imperial troops had to be withdrawn to oppose the rrsing 
power of the MnnltFLls; and Ch hatarsal, the young Hundela 
Raja of the ntigbljouring Paima States soon afterwards took 
advantage of the opportunity to eject the remnants of the 
^luhammadan garrisons, and to add Saugor and Damoh to his 
already catenaive tcrrilory of PannS* The Bundeli supremacy 
lasted for a period of about sixty years and did not extend to 
the south of the Disirictj where the small Lodhi and Gond 
chieftains continued to hold ihetr estates in piaciical inde- 
prudence. In ijag Chhatoisll was compelled to solicit the 
aid of the Peshw/I to repel a threatened invasion of his kingdom. 
In return for the ossisiance rendemd hirre he bequeathed 10 
the Peshw-a by will a third of his territories, including Saugor 
J he Maraihtls under Govind Rao I^andii, governor of SaugOTi 
gradij.i!ly extended their iufluence over Damoh, which was 
administered by them in subordinatiim to Saugor, tinliJ, with 
the deposition of the Peshwa and the annexation of the Poona 
dominions tinder Lord Ho^tJngs, Saugor and D'amoh posised 
under British rule in 18 r 3, 

liming the hlutlny the Diiitnet w^as in a very disturbed 
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Condi tian for a penod of about montlia, nearly every J.odhI 
landholder throwing ofT his allegiance except the petty 
of Hattr, The to^n of Damoh was for some time held by 
n detachment of the 4 and regiment of native infantry, which 
ron^ained faithful in spi te of the fact that there were no British 
officers in the station. The town was Siih5ec|uently reoccupied, 
but again abandoned, and garrison only hy the friendly 
troops of the Raji of PannS, S>uring ibis period^ In October, 

1857,1 a band of the mutinous native infantry regiment from 
Saugor plundered the town and burnt the public buiildings 
and nil the Government records. After the departure of the 
mutineers the town agnin occupied by the Pannl troops, 
and held until it was lajteri over by the civil oUtcers in March, 

1858. 

The archaeological remains consist principally of rutned AticHmo- 
forts erected by the Rajputs^ Gonds^ Muhammadans, and 
Moritliits;, who have at different periods held sway over pordons 
of the District The princ 4 ial fort ia that of Singorgarh, 
which LB believed to have been built by the PaTamim Hiljputs 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century, and was afterwards 
held and enlarged fay the Gond Gflrha-Mnndla: princes- Nor- 
sitighgarb on the Eonilr riverj miles from Damobt was 
the capital of the District during the period of Muliammadan 
ascendancy. It contains a fort and a mosque constructed 
by the 3 ili>lmmmadan Dlwin ShSh Tiuy'ab, and a second fort 
built by the ilaslUbiSa, which was partially deslroyed fn 
Ai Kundalpur, lo miles from Damob, are js^ituated a collection 
of fifty or more Jain temples^ covering the hilfa and gleonriug 
white in the distances Banda kpur, 10 miles east of Damoh, 
is the site of a ^rnous temple of vMahldco, to which pilgHnis 
come even from as far as ]jshor& At Nohtill, 13 miles from 
Iiamoh, there are numerous remains of temples both Hindu 
and Jain, but they liave been almost entirely destroyed, and 
the 5tonc used for building { pniors, lintels, sculptureH, and 
other fragments are found ihroughoui the villcige an the walls 
of houses and enclosures, 

'rbe figures of population at the last three enumeTatioxis Tbc 
were : {t88i) 312,957 ; (1891) I (^901) 285,326, The P»P^«- 

increase between 1S81 and 1891 w^as considerably less than 
that for the l^roihiiice as a w'hok, owing to bad seasons in the 
ktter part of the decade. Between 1891 and 4901 Ihimoh 
suffered from a succeasLon of diba^tfous failures of the spring 
craps, and di^itreH^ or famine was prevalent in sevem! yiatrs. 

The District contains one town, DamoHi and i,f 16 inhabited 
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villages. The pnneipaJ statistics of population in 1901 are 

shorn bclor, having been adjusted for a small tmnsfcr of area 
in :— 
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pie open couatf>' in the centre is m&st closely populated, 
iterng to over joe persons per s<|tiare mile in the Damob 
and i ttthana ^l,oe circles. About 85 per cent, of the popula- 
ion are Hindus, 9I per cent. Animisis, 3 per cent Muham- 
T«pi* *'** *4 P**'‘^iit Jains, t^acdcally the entire popU' 

laiion spcalt the Jlundell dialect of \Vesteni Hindi, the Gonds 
having abandoned their own language. 

ouicsajid c^tcs are Lodhfs, who number tj per cent 

® P" ' Chamars la per cent, 
tbrs Gonds 9l per cent The most influenlial prcprietom 

LLSTr S' 

TTie Kurmis are the best agricultund caste in the DisSet. 
I^urers principally ChanUrs in the open coimt^t and 
tn the hills The Utter me miserably poor and live 
j^t squalor At the spnng harvtst they come down in 

L for a month or 

two in cutting the wheat crop. On their earnings in the 
hanest they subsi.Ht during the hot season. About 6 ^percent 

Christians number 90, of whom 59 are natives. An 

dolL"body Jmown as the Dis¬ 
ciples of Chnst has been established in [Aunoh town 

Jn soil and character of cuJtimion the open valley of the 

tnT^ om- Haveil, diifcrs considerably from the rest 

« «W. The depth is generally 

considerable, and degrees of productiveness va^ accJ!^ing to 
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the lie of the surface, sloping land, owing to tieriudatiori of the 
finer ^^rtielcs of soil, being less v-altiitbk than that in a level 
position, whether high or low lying. This soil oocnpies more 
than 47 per cenL of the cultivated aren, the best block soil or 
covering loj per cent. These two soils will as a nilc 
produce wheat. Poor brown soil called /w/an/J or ^ihin,* on 
which inferior spring or autumn crops are grown, accounts for 
per cent. Nearly one^hird of the land occupied for cuhiva- 
tion is under old and new fallows, this large proportion being 
due partly to the necessity for resting fallows in the poorer 
soils, and partly to the spread of MnS grass (Sa^Mrum 
ipoft/anfum) on land which is not corttinually cropped. 

Kcarly four square mils taken from Government foresls Chief 
have been settled on the ryefuwi tenure, and pay a rm^enue 
of Rs, 4,000. The balance of the village area is held on the cici’l 
ordinary tenures. The prindpal statislica of cultivation in 
190j-4 are shown below, areas being in square miles t — 
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Wheat, either alone ot rniistcd with granit now covers ayfi 
square mile^ or 39I percent* of the cropped afea+ as compared 
with 46 percent, at settlement; gmm occupies 70 square miles, 

Jimecd 46, tree So, and the millet T05. A noticeable 
change in cultivotton in recent years is the eKtension of the 
pmcticc of sowing wheat mi:£cd with gram, the area under 
wheat alone being now compamtively insigniheantr Unsced 
is also mixed with gram^ llic total area under wheat and its 
mixtures is M present far below the oormaband the substitution 
of less valuable autumn crops is an unmistakable, though 
perhaps temporary', sign of deteriomtton. J&tmr covers 
nearly 15 per cent, of the cropped area, and (ii over ri per 
cent^ There are a number of betel-’^'ine gardens at Ihiinoh 
and Hindorid, and the leaver are sometimes exported to 
Korthem India* SingMrti^ or water'uut, is largely cultivated 
by Dhlmars in the principal tanks, and is also exported* 

The occupied area increased by 16 per cent, between the traptat^- 
scttlements of 1864 and 1894, but the newly broken-up land 
is of inferior quality, and no great extension of cuUi^'ation tarftl 
seems possible in the future. Advances under the Agricid- pr*ciJee. 
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hirists' Loans Act were inconadcrable until the scarcity of 
iSg4, but between that year and 1904 they amounted to 6.91 
lakhs. During the same period Rs. 75,000 Itas been taken 
mdtiT the Land Itnprovement Act^ principally for the embank¬ 
ment of lieJds- 

Cattle are bred genefally in the District, and are also im- 
|)oitcd /roni the valley of the Ken river in I'annfl State and 
from Cwatior, The Itwal cattle are STnaJl in size, and no care 
15 ustially ettcrcised in breeding, which is corried on from 
immature bulls. Bnffaltjeg are also bred to a considciabte 
extent, 1^ cows beii^ kept for the manufacture of esii from 
their milk, and the young bulls sold into Chhattlsgarh. They 
^ «meiimes used for draught, but not for cultivation. 
^11 pomes ore bmd, and used for riding and pack^rriage. 
rhose of a supenor dass were formerly also sold in Jubbulpore 
M tonga pomes and for riding purposes, but pony breeding 
has greatly d^aised since the famines. Sheep and goats are 
bred m considerable numbers; country blankets are woven 
m sheep s jmd the milk of goals is sold to confectioners, 

<*ad g* « ^ ^ however, kept 

principally to be sold for food. 

rhe area irrigated varies from j.ooo to ^,ooo acres, of 
hich a maximum of t ,400 acres is under rict The balance 

princi|«]|y of market-gardens 
^Itivmed by men of the Kfichbl caste. The n*ce land is con- 

extension of irrigation, 
lie District ^ntams about joo umks, but tl,«e were princi¬ 
pally constructed in the tune of the Marlihils f<w drinkinK 
pur^ are used only to a small extent for img^tion. 

ern^ked to retain water in the open countiy of the centre 
of tile Kisin^ but the practice is more common in the smaller 
™ll^ wedged m among the hill ranges to the south. Small 
en^hankmcn^ to cut olT the surface drainage from a sloping 
field are mode more frequently. * “ 

<K}vemment forests occupy an area of 703 sou.are niil« 
situated mainly in the north and south of the Thstrfot with 
some mattered blocks in the centre. They are not rZ 

either ottered or m groups of limited extent, and straight 

^siderable numbers. The dye furnished by the lac insccl 

sUdik W its cultivation is 

steadily mcreasipg, U « kigely exported to Northern India. 


DAMOIl DISTRICT 

gross Forest revenue in i^3'4 was Rs. 60,000, of wKteh 
half was realized fforti gozing and fodder grass. 

Iron ore has been found in small quantiiies in the north of MiDenli. 
tlie District near the Femna border, but no other mineral 
deposits are known to csist. Good building sandstone is 
found in a few localities. 

Country doth is still woven hy hand by Korfs and Koshtas, Aft* and 
but since the opening of the milway the weavers have ceased to 
prosper. The chief weaving centres are Blnsa Kal^u, Damoh, 
HindorillT SfULnagari and Hatiii. Women's sarfs are princi¬ 
pally wo vert j men preferring the imported cloth. Mill-spun 
thread is now solely used- Dyeing is carried on m Damoh, 

Binsa, TarkbediS, and Aslana, ttnd indigo dyeing at Hindoria^ 
Indigenous dyes are still used, but are rapidly being ousted by 
foifeign dyes. Household vessels arc made at Damoh and 
HindoH^ the material principally used being bell’metal* which 
is a mixture of four parts copper to one of tin. The pottety 
of Damoh has some locnl reputation^ the clay taking a particu¬ 
larly smooth polish; native pipe-bowls arc exported to Jtibbul- 
pore. A light silver colour is obtained by the use of mica. 

There 13 an iron industry at Jabeii; ordinary agricultural 
implemenis, knives^ and omamentiil arcca nut cutters are sent 
to other Districts. At FajiclLamnagnr native fsper is manu¬ 
factured, but the industry^ lias greatly declined, and only two 
families arc now engaged on iL The paper is used by money¬ 
lenders for thcir account boots. A cattlc-slaughteriiig irt- 
dustry has recently been started in Damoh> and a number of 
butchers have settled there. Old and mfirtn cattle are bought 
up and killed,, and the dried meat^ hide^ homs, and hoofs arc 
exported. 

Wheal and oilseeds are the principal articles of export In Com- 
recent years the trade in the former has decEinedp while tlwt 
in the latter has increased in importanefi. Teak timber for 
building aud bamboos are sent to Northern Indiaj, and there 
is a considerable imdc in lac, but not much in other minor 
forest products, ' is sent to Calcutta, but not in huge 
quantities, and it is Also received from Bundelkhand for export. 

The principal imports Are cotton piece^oods, kerosene oil, 
salt) and sugar. 1'he salt moat commonly used isse^-salt from 
Bomlsay. Most of the cotton piece-goods also come from 
Bombay, but the finer kinds are obtained from Calcutta- 
Imports of kerosene oil are entirely from Bombay. Gar or 
Unrefined sugar oomes from Northeni Indla^ and sugar from 
both Mirzlpur and the Mauritius. Country tobacco is 
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imported from Bengal. Iron iirLplements arc obtained from 
Chhatarpur Slate, and English iron is largely imported from 
Bombay. Cop|)cr vis&scls arc imported from Cawnporc^ and 
foreign glass bangles from Bombay. The most important 
weelly markets are those of Noht^ Danioh^ PathaH^, and 
Hindoria. Large annual fairs are held at Bs.ndakpur and 
Kundalpur, at which temporary shops are opened for the saJe 
of ordinary merchandise^ but cattle are not sold. 

Rflilwayi TTic Blna-Katnl section of the Great Indian Peninsiita 
zuwi rofldh Kajifl^y paiises through the centre of the Distrtel, with a length 
of 26 miles, and 6 stations within its limits. Nearly the 
whole trade converges mi Damoh station, with the ei^ception 
of a little from the wcsiem comer;, which goes to Pathorli 
station, and of some exports of timber from ChaterA and 
Sagoni. The principal trade routes north of the railway arc 
from Damoh to Hattl and on to GaisabOd, and from Damoh 
to Nainiinghg^h and Baii%arh. A considerable quantity erf 
the produce of the adjoining Bundelkhand States comes 
through Gakj&barJ to Haiti and Damoh, and from Fanni 
through Narsinghgarh. South of the railway, trade converges 
to Ekkinoh from Jujhilfj along the road to Jubbulpore through 
NohtI and jaberi, from Tcndilkheda and Tejgarh on to the 
road at Abhinaj aivd from Tfiridehl in the esetreme south 
through Rimgarh and Bhiln. ‘Lhe two northem routes are 
the most important oues. The chief metalled! roads are tliose 
from Damoh to Haiti for 25 miles, and from Damoh to the 
Jubbulpore border for 37 mites. The old mOitaty road to 
Saugor is now only gravelled. The total length of metalled 
roads is jg miles and of unmetalled tosds 96 miles, and the 
maintenance charges amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 39,000, The 
Public Works department nmintains 99 miles of roadt and 
the District coiuKtl the remainder. The lengih of avenues ci 
trees Is 58 miles. Carriage in the north of the District is 
principally by cam, and in the south by buPocks, bnlfalDes, 
and pooiesw 

Famine. l>amoh suiTered from rnodemto or severe failures of crops in 
1S54-6 and iSfiS-9. In 1894, on the loss of the spring crop 
from nast^ some lehcf was granted from April to November* 
and this continued to a small extent in 1S95. From iSga to 
1S97 the District only once enjoyed a liarvesi equal to half an 
average, and this succession of disaaten left it in poor case 
to hear the famine of 1896-7, when only a quarter of a normal 
crop waa obtained. The numbers relieved in that year reached 
60,000 or iS per cent, of the popuktloii at the end of May* 
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Wid the lofcil cspenditure was 10 lakhs, Tn tS9^i9ac the 
District escaped somewhiLt lightly as compared with others, 
obtaining 43 per cciiL of a normal crop* Some relief had 
already been given on a small scale from April to October^ 

1899^ on account of the poor hjm'Kt of the previous year. 

Very little more aiis necessary before April, 1900, and the 
operatiotis closed in October, In August 43,000 persons, or 
13 per cent of the population^ were in receipt of nssistonce^ 
and the total expenditure wils 3^ lakhs. 

The Deputy-Commmoner has one Assistant For admlnis- DEitrkt 
trativc purposes the District is div-ided into two faAsi/s^ for 
each of which there arc a faAsiM^r and a The 

District usually has a Forest ollkcr of the Provincial Service^ 
and public w'orks arc in charge of the Executive Engineer 
stationed at Saugor. 

The civil judioial staJT consists of one District and one Sub- Cinl ud 
ordinate Judge and two Munsifa, The Di™ional and Sessions 
Judge of jubbulpore has Jurisdiction in Damoh, 

Under the MarAih^ revenue system villages were fanned L«ndi 
out to the highest bidder, and any rights or considemtEon 
which the ^llage headmen may have enpyed in the past were 
almost entirely effiictd. The cultivators were protected only 
by Custom, which enjoined that so long as the annual rent 
demand was paid^ their tenure should be hereditary' and con¬ 
tinuous. The early revenue history of the District under 
British adminiscration consists mainly of a succession of 
abortive attempts to realise an amount e^uol to or exceeding 
that exacted during the lost and worst period of MarathA rule* 

The earliest seltlcmcnts were made with the village headmen 
for triennial periods. The first entailed a demand of 3 J lakh^ 
which could not be paid, and successive teductions became 
necessary until 1835, when a twenty years" settlement was 
made for 3-05 lakhs. The assessments pros-ed, however, for 
too high for a District broken down by a long period of exc^ 
sive taxation. It is recorded that landed property entirely 
lost its value, the landholders Ibtowlng up their leases and 
leaving laige numbers of villages to be managed direct or 
farmed to money'lenders* The making of a fresh settlement 
was delayed for nine years by the Mutiny* and a thirty years' 
settlement was concluded in 1863-4. Ihe revised demand 
was fixed at lakhs, the District having by then recovered 
to a cerUiin extent, owing to the marked rise in agricultutaL 
prices which occurTcd at this pericMi On this ocission the 
village headEiicn teccived proprietary and transferable rights 
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in theit villages. During the ihirt)- years' seitlcmcnt all 
drcu instances combined to increase the prosperity of the 
agricultural cl(u$es^ Concurrently with an extremely light 
revenue deimnd, there was a rise in prices amounting to 
50 per cent and an incrtsise in the oren under crop of 27 per 
cent. At tlie expimtron of this penod a new settlement was \ 

clfectcd for a period of twelve years from 18^3-4, a shorter term 1 

than the usual period of twenty years hadng been fixed in 
order to bring Districts under settlement in regular rotation. 

Under it the revenue demand w'as increased to 4-45 lakhs, or 
by 58 per ceni.^ giving an incidence of t f annas 7 pica per 
cultivated acre, and varying from K% in Hati^h to 

3 annas g pics in Kumhari. The rental incidence for the 
District Rs. r—j—10, the maximum and minimum mtes 
being Rs. r-ii -3 and R. ■0-5-10 in the same drcleSL The 
new demand would have been easily payable, but for the 
succe^ion of failures of crops and consec^uent agriculture! 
deterioration which have characterised the history of Damoh 
since its introduction. The demand has in consequence 
been proportionately reduced in those villager which sufiered 
most severely, and *903-4 stood at 3 54 lakhs. The follow^ 
ing are the principal statistics of land oud other Fcvcnuep in 
thousands of rupees :— 
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The nmnagement of locd ttlfairs outside the municipal town 
to a District council and two local 
boards, each having juriEdiction over one tiiAsH The income 
of the District council in 1903-4 was Rs. 47,000. The 
expenditure was mainly on public works (Rs, 14,000) and 
education (Rs. 15^000). 

P^k fnd The poKcc force Hinsists of 31a officers and men. under 
a District Superintendent, There are also ,28 tillage watch- 

rillagea. Damoh town contains 
a DfStnet jail, with accommodation for 134 prisoner, inclutt 
*hg 14 females. The average dailjr n umber of prisoners duHna 
*904 was 59. 

Edandon. The District stands eighth of those in the Centra] I’lOV^ncea 
04 regards the literecy of its population, 7-5 per cent, of males 
being able to read and vHTite j only 373 women were returned 
B3 htciare m 1901. Statistics of the number of pupils under 
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instruction Aro m follows! 3,420; (1890-1) 3,260 ; 

(1900-1) 3,163; (19&3-4) 4 fS^ 4 . indudir^ 1^4 glrlSn The 
educational instiiulions comprise 2 English middle schooLs 
6S primary schools, end 2 private schools in receipt of fixed 
grants. The c^penditiaTc on education in 1903-4 was Rs, 23,000, 
of which Rs. 11,500 and 7,600 was pro^-ided from Piovinciat 
and Local funds respectively, and Rs. ipfoo from fera. 

The District has 3 dispensaries, wiih accommociation for IJospiiiU 
62 in-patients. During 1904 the total number of cases treated 
was 59,845^ of whom 400 were in-patients, and 1,311 opera- 
tions were [>erfotined. The expenditure was Rs. 6,300, of 
which the greater part was provided from Provincial and 
Local funds. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the murucipal town ofVftseifia* 
Damoh* 'fhe proportion of successful vaccinations in r9oj-4 
was 36 per thousand of the population of the District. 

[J* B. FullGr, 1893, A District Gazetteer 

is under prepararion.] 

Damoh Tatisfl*—Southern iahsU of Damoh District, 

Central Provinces, lying between 23® to' and 24'^ 4* R and 
i and 79° 57' E., with an area of 1,797 square miles. 

The population decreased from (95^937 in r&gi to 183,316 
in i 9 p 1 h The density in the latter year was 102 persons per 
square mile. The has one town, Damoh (population, 

692 inhabited villages. Excluding 543 square 
miles of Government foresti 53 per cent, of the availahle area 
is oGcuptcd for cultivation. The culiivated area in 1903-4 
was 527 square miles* The demand for land revenue in the 
same year was Rs. and for cesses Rs. 22,000, The 

north-western portion of the ^jM/ includes part of the open 
plain btjrdering Uie Sonir river, but the greater part of ti 
consists of an alternation of low hills arid narrow landlocketl 
%^lfeys. 

Hatta.—North-eastern fdAr;/ of Damoh Districtt Centml 
I Winces^ lying between 23” 45' and 24* 26' N. and 79^ 8* 

79" S 3 ' E., with an area of 1^019 square miles. The 
pDpuladon decreased from 129,676 in to 102,010 in 

1901. The density in the latter year waa joo persons per 
^ square mile- The contains 424 inhabited villages. The 
head quarters, Hatlil, is a village of 4.363 inhabitants, 24 
miles from Damoh town by road Excluding 349 square 
nulcs of Government forest, 37 per cent* of the available area 
is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 w'as 
335 square miles. The demand for land revenue in the same 
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year was Rt 1,38,000, ajid for cesses Rs. 13,000, The 
gr^iter part df the fnhJf cor^sisis of an open black soil plain 
in the vallej^ of the Sonar river, with a belt of hill and forest 
country forming the scarp of the Vmdhyan range to the 
north. 

Damofa Town.—Hcad-qnaitcrs of the and District 

of the same name in the Central Provinces, situated in 23^ 50' 
R and 7^° 27' E., on the Blna-KatnT branch of the Indian 
Midland Ra.ilway^ 70a miles from Bombay, The name is 
supposed to be derived from DamayanU, the wife of Rija 
Nala of Narwar* Population (igoi) 13,355- nanioh is the 
fifteenth tomi in the Province in size, nnd is increasing in 
importance. It was made a munidpality in 1867^ and the 
municipal receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
Ks> [4,00a. In 1903-4 the receipts were Rs+ 33,000, derived 
from a variety of sources^ including house taa, market dues, 
and cattle registmtion fees. Dafnoh is the eoUecting and 
distributing centre for local trade, and possess the only 
weekly cattle market held in the District. An extensive 
cattle-slaughtering industry has lately grown up, and many 
handicrafts, such as the manufacture of vessels from bell- 
metal* pottery, weaving* and dyeing, are canied on, A number 
of beiel-vme gardens are situated in the environs, and water- 
nuts are grown in the tanks for export. Damoh is situated 
below some stony hills^ which mdiatc heat in the hot season 
and increase the temperature, A difficulty is eKperismeed in 
obtainuig good water, as the sod is very porous and there are 
but few wells;. The town contains an English middle school, 
an Urdfi school* some branch schools, and four dispensaries. 
A station of the American mission known as the Disciples of 
Christ is worked by European missionaries ; mnong the 
institutions supported by the mission are a women's hospital 
and dispensary, an orphanage, a dairy farm, an industrial 
school and other schoolSi 

JnbbiiJpore District*—IXstrict in the Jubbulpore Divi^ 
Sion ofthoCenini] Pituvince^ lying between 2 2* 49'and 24® 3 * R 
and So” SS' R., at the head of what may be called 

the Narbada Valley proper* with an area of 3,912 square miles. 
On the north and east it is bounded by the States of Maihw* 
Panni, and Rewah ; on the west by Damoh District j and oti 
the south by Nminghpur, Seoul, and Mandla. The Narhadfl, 
entering the Dislrict from the MandLl highlands on the south- 
circuitously through its southern pionJon, parsing 
within six miles of the city of Jubbulporej and finally leaves 
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it on the south western bolder. To the north of the KarbadI 
exLends an open plain bounded on the north-west by o*fshooU 
□f the Vindhyan, and on the south-west by th^^^^c of the 
Satpura range* Farther to the north-west the surface becomes 
more unc^'cn, small tracts of level alternating with broken and 
hilly country* The south-western plaJn^ called the Ha^^ll^ is 
one of the richest and most fcitale areas in the Fto\^nce* Ii 
consists of a mass of embanked wht^t-fieldSp and occupies the 
valley of the Himn and Narbada rivers, extertding from the 
souih-wtsceni border of the District as far north as the town of 
Sihora, and from the Himn river Sowing close beneath the 
Vindhyan HOIs to the railway line, including also a tract 
round Saroli beyond the line. On the western bank of the 
Hiran, the Bhanrer range of the Vindhyan system forms the 
boundary between Jnbbulpore and Damoh. To the south¬ 
east of the Havell lies a large tract of poor and billy countiyp 
forming the northern foot-hills of the Satpur* range* Nortlt of 
Ehe Havell the Vindhyan and tlic Satpma systems approach 
each other more doselyj until they finally almost meet in the 
Murwam mAj?/. The Kaimur ridge of the Vindhyas com- 
mcnclhfi at ICatangt runs through the west of the Sihort 
approaches Murwira, leaving to the north-west a 
stretch of hill country with one or two small plateaux. On 
the east the S.1tpurils run down tc the railway between Sihorl 
and Slccmanabadt and from them a ridge extends northwards 
till it meets the Vindhyan s^^tem at Bijcx 3 gh<>garh in the 
extreme north of the District. Between these ranges lie 
stretches of comparatively open country, less fertile than the 
Ha^'clt Lying at the junction of the Vindhyan and Satpur^ 
ranges, Jubbulpore forms part of the great central watershed of 
India. The southern part of the District is drained by the 
Narbada and its tributaries^ the Hiran and the Gaur. In the 
north the Mah^adL after fonumg for some dlsLonce the 
boundary between Jubbulpore and Rewab, crosses the 
Murwara and passes on to join the Son, a tributary of 

the Ganges. The Katni river flowing by KatnT-Murwara is an 
affluent of the MaMirndf. The Ken river rises in the Kaimur 
range on the west, but flows for only a short distance within 
the District. 

The valley of the NarbadI from Jubbulpore to the western Cwlofy. 
boundary is an aUuviai flat+ chiefly compo^ qf a stiff red or 
brown clay with numerous Intercalated bonds of sand and 
gravel, aliounds throughout the depc^it, and pisolitie 

iron granules are of frecfuent occurrence. The southern and 
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portions of the District are generally covered by the 
Deccan trap. In the nonh is a continuous es|>osufe of sab- 
meUmorphic strata, consisting of fine earthy skto, quartzite^ 
limestonCk ribboned jasper passing locally into bluish quartz]te» 
micaceous Itemalite and other rocks. In these rocks or in 
association t^ith titent the mang^esCp lead, and copper ores, 
and the richest iron ores of the Dii^trict occur. The rocks 
round Jubbulpore are gneiss. 

The plain country is wdJ UTOtied isith loango^ tamarind, 
Jii/tuda), guava, maAua {Bassm /a/iyb/h) and 
other fruit-liearing Uees. Among the omamerLtaL or qimsi^ 
religious trees are the banyan, filjkt/, and ka^AnJr {BanAiftfa 
i^arie^ala). The hills are covered with forest^ which formerly 
suffered great loss from the annual clearing of patches by the 
hill tribes and by grass fires. Tlie principal timber trees are 
teak, saj {TerjtiiuaBa i£^m^^fosa% M/du (^ditta 
Uffdu or ebony and bamboos. Peaches 

and pine-apples and evcellent potatoes and other vegetables 
are also grown. 

The usual wild animals and birds are faund In Jubbulpore, 
and there is a considerable variety of ga.mc. Tigers and 
leopards are the common camivom t and the dt^r and antelope 
tribe indudes spotted deer, black buck* and the 

or Indian gazelle. 

The annual rainfall averages 59 inches, and is usually copious, 
that of iMunvilra in the north being somewhat lighter , and 
also apparently more varbble. The climate is pleasajit and 
salubrious. The average maximum tcm|)Crature in May does 
not exceed ro6'^, and in the cold w£ather light frosts arc not 
infrequent. 

llie village of To war, lying a few mile-i from Jubbulpore, is 
the site of ihc old city of Tripum, or Karanbck the capiial of 
the Kalachuri dynasty. The information available oheut the 
Kalachuri or Chedi dynasty has been pieced together from 
a number of inscriptions found in Jubbulpore District, in 
Chhattlsgaih, and in EenaresV. They belonged to the Haihaya 
Rajputs, and were a branch of the Ratanpur family whi» 
governed ChhattEsgarb. Their rise into power possibly dates 
from shortly after the coramenccnient of the Chrisliiin ora, 
and they had an era of tJieir own called the ChedI Samvnt, 
whicli commenced in a- d. 349. for the first five or six 
Centuries of their rule there remain only a few isolated facts; 
but for a period of three hundred yeors^ from the ninth to 

* Kfiifrdi s/tAf Sttrvry, voL I** p. 7S «jq. 
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ttic twrt lfih ccnturj^j ficoinptclc genealogy has been dmiAri wp, 

\\x have ibc ruiincs of eighteen kings^ and occisional mention 
of their marriages or wars with iKc stinioundifig pnncipalltieiis 
the Fhadtorfi of Kanauj^ the Chajidels of Mahoba, and the 
Paniin^ms of Their territory comprised the npjicr 

vulley of the NarbadA. From the twelfth eentuiy nothing 
more is known of them^ anti the dynasty prohably oitDC to an 
end, eclipsed by the rising power of Rewith or Itogl^ulkhand. 

At a subsequent periodn probably atioul the fiftfremth century, 
Jubbiilpore was included in the territories of the Cond Garhi- 
^fa^dla dynasty, and Garha was for some time their capital. 

On the subversion of the Gonds by the MarAtbiL^ in 17S1, 
j ubbulpore formed part of the Saugor territories of the PeshwiL 
It wai transferred to the Bhonsla Raj£is of Niigpur in l ygS, 
and became Hritish territory in iSiS. 

In 1&57 Jubbulpore was garrisoned by the 52nd Native 
Infantry and was the head-quarters of Alajor Erskme* the 
Commissioner of the Saugor and Nerbudda 'rerritorieSi then 
attached to the North-Western Prorinceo. In June^ i®S 7 i 
the demeanour of the native troops became suspicious, and 
the Europeans in the station were collected in the Residency, 
which Was made defensible- The sepoyst however, retnaitied 
quiet; and in August a mos^able column of Madron troops 
arrived fron] Kamptee* and were sent forward to restore order 
in the interior of /ubbulpore ruid Damoh Districts, which were 
in a very^ disturbed condition and were being raided by 
niutiniiix^ni from Saugon On September iS the deposed Gond 
R^jii ijf Carh^-Alandlilt and his son, who had been detected 
in a coTU^pimcy a^inst the British, were bio™ away from gumJ^ 
and On that night the whole of the 5:ind regiment quietly rose 
and left the station. The Madras troops who were then at 
I>Lim£jh were recalled, and on arriving at Katangt found the 
rebels on the farther l>ank of the I limn ri^Tr. The passage 
was forced and the enemy put to flight, and no serious dis¬ 
turbance occurred subset] uendy. The northern of 

Ilijeritghogarh was formerly a Native State* The ci^ief wna 
dcpowl for participation in the Mutinyi aiKl hts terriuuy was 
incorporatctl in Jubbulpore Distrii:t in 

The relics of the diJTerent raceu; and religioni; which at ArdiuD- 
one rime or another have been dominant in Jubbulpore ate 
fairly numcrou!?, but are now for the mo&t part in ruino. Re¬ 
mains of numerous old Hindu temples and fragments of carded 
stone ate found in a group of villager on the banhs of the Ken 
river^ north-west of Murw^m. These are Rithi, ChhoU"I>eor1, 
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Simra* Purcnr, and Nandchand. I he ruins at Bargain belong 
to the Jains, BiichrJ, a little tc* the ifOtith, was once a place 
of some note; but the only reinajns now e;xisting art a great 
tank called r^hhman SOgar, a smaller tank, and two temples. 
In the centre of the District the vtlkges of Bahiirilmnd, Rflp- 
nath and Tign'in contain another group of tc trains. Biahurf- 
band ("many embankments') h believed to have once been 
the site of a large city, conjeeturally identified by Cuimingham 
with the Tholobana of Ptolemy, The only piece of antiquity 
now remaining is a large naked Jain stattiCp^ with ati insmption 
of the Kalachuri dynasty of Tewar. A stnaJJ hill at Tigwan, 
two miles from Bahurtbond, is covered with blocks of cut slone^ 
the ruins of many temples which have been destroyed by the 
lailway coniiaciors. At Rflpnlth ihere is a famous /iftgam 
of SinUt which is placed in a cleft of the rock, where a stream 
pours over the Kaimur itinge, but the place is more interesting 
as being the site of one of the rock-mscriptions of Asoka. 
Separate mention is made of CarhJ, now included in the city 
of JUBBUttPOftR, 

Tbc The populattow of the District at tlie last three enumeratton-s 

people. ^ follows: (t83i) 687,253; (1891) 748,146; 

680,585.. The gain in popiilaiion of g per cent between 1881 
and i8gi was smaller than that for the Province as a whole. 
During the last decade the loss of population has been g per 
cent., being least in the Mitrwara The District ctmtains 

three towns, Jupuulpore Citv, Si kora, and Murwara, and 
2,ig8 inhabited villages. The principal sEatistECS of popula¬ 
tion in igor are shown below :■— 
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The figures for relfgiQn shew' that 87I percent, of the |ieop 1 e 
are |lmdu^« per ccnt+ Animbts, and 5 J per cent. Mulmni- 
madans, while there are 6^177 Jainsw Nearly the whole 
population is returned as speakmg the ^helt dialect of 
Eastem Hindi; this form of the language eidsely resembles 
the dialects of Oudh and (.lihatttsgflrh, and h found elsewhere 
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in thq Central Pm^nces only in Mandli. About 5^000 persons 
are returned ns speaking Golull. 

The principal landholding cast® are ETtHnimnn {64^000), Tlicir 
Boni^ (iTfOMX Gonds (79,000), KnnnJs (:^S^oqq\ Kijputs 
(17,000), and l^hb (41,000). The Brlhiiians hold no very tiEMj, 
important estates^ but numerous small ones^ not infrequently 
assi^cd to them portly or wholly revenue^free from the time 
of the Gond rulers. Brihniiins form 9 per cent, of the total 
populationt a fact which is partly to l>e ottributed to the 
number of sacred places on the Narbad 3 . Kuimls and I^iOdhls 
are the principal culti^nting castes; the Lodhls have scleral 
fine estates^ frequently held m quit-rent teniiTe and locally 
called I'he Gonds number nearly 79,000, or iti fier 

cent, of the jwpulaiion. The BbariSi Bhumils (33,000) arc 
another primitive tribe. The Bhumia proper is the village priest, 
charged w^ith tlie worship of the lo^ deities and generally 
receiving ^ grant of land from the proprietar. The 
Bhari.^5, on the other hand, ha™ strong thieving propensities, 
and are sometimes spolcen of os a crlminaJ tribe. The Identity 
of the two is uncenain. The Kols, who number about 
01 nearly 7 per cenL of the population, live more in tbe open 
country than tbe Gonds, and are employed as farm-seniW^tM 
or on earth-work. Agriciitlure supports about 62 per cent, of 
the population. 

Christians number ^, 683 , of whom 2,044 arc EiUfopeona and 
Eurasians. The Church Mussionaiy Society and the Zasi^ixiA “ 
Mission of the Church of England, and others belonging to 
the Wesleyan, Methodist Episcopal, and Komon Catholic 
Churches are working m the Dtstrict ; all of these have their 
head-quarters at Jubbulpore. 

The best soil of the l^strfct is the black alluvial clay Cn^i 

or loam of the upper Narbada valley. The former 

covers nearly 13 and the latter afi per cent, of the cultivated 
area- Sandy rice land formed from crystalline rock covers 
about io per cent.^ and mixed black and sandy soil, which 
sometimes produces w'heat, nearly 12 per cent. Most of the 
remaining land Is either very fallow blackish soil, or the red 
and stony land of the hiUs- About 35 per cent, of the occupied 
area is generally uncultivated, long rusting fallows being re- 
quired for the shallow itony soil on which light rice and the 
minor millets are grown. The distinctive feature of agriculture 
in Jubbulpore is the practice of growing wheat in large em¬ 
banked fields, in which water is held up during the monsoon 
season, and run olf a fortnight or so beforu the grain is sown. 
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I'he advajitages pf this system are that there is little or no 
growth of weediv^ mo^t of the Libaur of prepanng the land for 
sowing 15 saved, nnd the cultivator is indepefident of the 
^'ariable auttijnn rain, as the fields do not dry tip. 
caWl^ the cxcepdon of 1,094 acres settled on the 

itAtitiicf ^ysteniji all land is held ot% the ordinary ma/gvE^H tenure* I’he 
flarfero^jt, following table gfir^cs the prindpai stadslics of cultiv'attop in 
190J-4, areas Ijeing in square mfles e— 
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A\TiaC waste land remains is situated mainly in the poor and 
hilly tr^ts, and does not offer much scope for funher extension 
of cultivation. In the open portion or Havell, every available 
acre of land has been taken up, and there are no proper grazing 
m even standing grounds for cattle. The gross cropped area 
IS about 1,795 square miles;, of which 156 square miles are 
double cropped. Wheat occupies diS square miles or 32 pei 
cen^ of the cropped area, rice 193 square miles, jb/«i and 
3t6 square mites, gram 184 square miies, and the oilseed 
ft/ rs4 square miles. As in otijcr Districts, there has been 
considerable deterioration in cropping, whea^ which twelve 
years ago overshadowed aU other cro{M in importance, being 
hiUppLinicd by mllletG and oilseeds of infenor The aita 

sown «pgly with wheat is only about a third of what it was, 
while the practice of mixing it with gram has greatly increased 
m bvour, lattle cotton « grown in Jubbulpore, and that 
of a very coarse variety. Betcl-vine gardens exist in a number 
of p^es, among the principal being Jubbulpore itself and 
1 c runs and vegetables are also grown to supply the 
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Ciduvation expanded very largely up to 189, ■ but the 
famines produced a serious decline, and complete recovery 
had not bttn attained in 1903^4. The area sown with two 
crops has largely increased since 1864- ili«-heinp is a prefii- 
able minor crop which has lately come into favour. During 
he eleven years ending 1904, Rs. «,«« boiiowed undy 

embankment of 

hel^and 4 ; 6 s UUis under the AgricuUunsts' Loons Act. 
a thud of which was distributed in the famine of 1897. 
























The catilc bred in the District are of no special qrmHty. Catiie, 
Marty cinlimls of the Gwalior and Saugor breeds arc imprted 
from outside^ being purchased by the local agriculturists Rt 
GarhaJcota fain 'fhe price of cattle is sud to have risen 
largely since the fammes of 1897 and 1900^ owing to the 
numt^rs killed for the export of hides and llesh. The returns 
show that about 13^000 arc slaughlercd annually^ while in 
1^96-7 the numbers amounted to 41,000 out of a. toiaJ of 
490,000 shown in the District returns. Grazing is very scarce 
in the open embanked wheat hmds of the Havell, and most of 
the catde are sent to the forests for grazing during the rains, 
when the fields do not require ployghing. Buffaloes are bred, 
and the cows are kepi for the manufacture of while the 
young bulls ore either allowed to die from neglect or sold 
in Chhattlsgarh. Good caw^ buOaloes arc expensive^ their 
price being calculated at Ra. iz or Rs, for each Jiwr of 
milk ihai they givc+ Ponies are bred 10 a small extent^ and 
wore also formerly imported from Saugor, but very few are 
purchased ihere now. 'Phose who can afford it keep a pony 
for dding, as carts cannot travel over large portions of the 
Di&ttJct Ponies, bullocks, and buffaloes ore also largely used 
for pack-carriage. Goats and jdreep are kept for food and for 
the manufacture 

The maximum area inrigated is about b,eoo acrcs^ of which Irr^rl™. 
2,5 cio arc under rice, and the ramiainder devoted to garden 
crops, sugar-cane, and a littlu wheal and barley. There are 
about 2,500 wells and 154 tanks. The embanked wheat-fields 
which cover about 310 square miles, are, hovrever, practically 
irrigated, and the crops grown in them are ver>^ seldom affected 
liy deficiency of rainfall. 

The total area of Government forests is 346 s^juare miles, J-'otcrti- 
or 9 per cent, of the District aresu The forests are flcallered 
in umall patches all over the hilly tract cost of the railway 
along the length of the District, while to the west lies one 
important block in ihe Murwira /ffArf/, and a few smaller 
ones. The mZ-tree occupies a portion of the 

Murwara forests. The remaindet are of the type familiar on 
the dry hills of Central India, low scrub jungle^ usually open 
and composed of a large x'ariety of species, few of which, 
however, yield timber or attain large dimenstoim TeaJt is 
found in places mixed with other species. Among the more 
important minor products may be mentioned the niaAua flow'er, 
m>Tabotamfl, and honey. The forest revenue in 1903-4 
Rs. 42,C>QO. 
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Iron Qics^ some pf which are ^-ery rich, occur m se^^eral 
parts pf the District, paiticukrly ip the SihpHl faAsf/. The 
iron ia smelted in small fiimaces by Agarias, and sold at 
Ri 2-& a maund. Owing to the unperfcct methods of refin¬ 
ing, however, 50 per cent, la lost in worting it up. The iron 
is of excellent quajity as it is smelted with charcoaJ, but it is 
belter ed that die dopoaita arc not sufil^cieiitly laifgc to repay 
the expenditure of capital on ironw^orks. Steel is made with 
manganese by similar methods at Johlr sn SihorJ, and used 
locally for agricuttunil implements. Manganese ores occur 
at Gosaipnr, SihorS, KhitoL 3 ^ and other villogics, and mining 
leases have been takeii out* Copper ores and argenttfcious 
galena with traces of gold occur at Slcemanabad, and a mining 
iKise has been obLained by a barrister of Jubbuljrore, The 
limestone deposits of ^ [iimSm are worked by a number 
Capitalists, Biiropcitn and native. The aggregate sales of 
lime in 190+ were 50,000 teas, valued at nearly 5 lakhs. 
About 2,500 labourers are employed, principally Kols and 
Clonds. 'I’hc laigest mMufacturers of lime also own a fuller's 
earth quany, the produce of which is sold to pajicr milk. 
Agate pebbles are abundant in the detritus foimed by the 
Deccan trap, and arc worked up into various article of 
ornament by the local lapidaries. The true or SulaimJlni on>Ts 
IS said to be sent to Cambay from Jubbulpore, 'nien* are 
a number of sandstone quarries in or near Murwaia, from 
which escellent stone is obtained and exported in the shape of 

^sLs and slabs. Chips of limestone marble are eaptirted for 
U 3 C facing of wallsk 

^tton hand weaving was formerly an important industr)’, 
but has been reduced by the competition of tlic mills. The 
principal centres are Garhft and MajhoU. The coloured 
generally worn by women are stdl woven by band, 

I ^ ^ cirpets are dyed after being woven, a/ or 

Indian madder beng used for these heavy cloths, as the 
oreign dytt cf^nge colour and arc partly fugitive. Bijer4gho- 
and RamJthiria and Indritna in Sihoril are 
j**”*]*^^^ , centres. Brass and Copper vessels are 

'Jlpofc, by both hammering and casting, and 
oraanients at Panilgar. Class bangles and the round 
glii« flasks in which Ganges water is carried are produced 
at *^iangk At Tewar near the Marble Rocks various kinds 
Q vesse 0 white sandstone, marble images, agate studs, and 
(’"Winviils are imde by the caste of Larhias or 
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'Hie Gokuldis Spinning and caving Mills, with iBS locsma Factoiin- 
and I5t2^4 spindles, prffliuced iOd2oo cwi- of yarn and 
4,79s cvn^ of cJoih in igo4- The mills oic being enlarged 
by the addition of 300 looms. Only the coarser cMunls of 
yarn are woven, and the produce Ls sold locally. 
pottery works* slarted in 1893, Him out roofiiig and flooHng 
tiles, bricts, and stoneware pipes, whioh are sold in the local 
market and xdso e:rponed. The raw material is obtained from 
the large deposits of white clay formed from the limestone 
rocks, and the value of the prc^lucc in 1904 was 2 lakhs. 

A brewery, which was opened in 1897, iiends beer to all parts 
of [ndia. In connexion with the brewery there is an ice 
factory which supplies the local demand- All thesie factories 
and also a gun-carriage factory and an oU ttnd flour mill are 
situated at Jubbulpore- In Murfl'Sra eight iiinall flour mills 
have been started, being worked by vraier power and owned 
by natives i and there are alvo paint and oil mills, worked by 
water power, in which chocolatc-coloured paint is produced 
from yellow ochre and red oxide of iron. There sre print¬ 
ing presses in the city of Jubbulpore. 

\Vh^i and oilseeds are the principal exports. Hemp {saft} Cum- 
is sent to both Calcutta and Bombay for esjKirt to England. 
Considemble quantities of^Af and forest produce are dispatched 
from Jubbulpore, but most of this corner from Seoul and 
Mandl^. Hides and horns, bones, and dried beef are also 
Largely esijorted. Other expo^-s are the manufactured and 
mineral products already mmtitHied. Salt comes principally 
from the Slmbhar Lake and also from Bombay and Gujarit, 
sugar from the Mauritius, and gvr (unrefined sugar) from 
Bihlr. Kerosene oil is now imi^'ersally us^ for lighting, 
vegetable oil being quite unable to compete with it Country 
cloth is imported from AhmaduMd and also from the BdrOr 
and Kagpur mills^ as the local mills cannot weave cloth of any 
fineness. There is a considerable trade in aniline dyes, and 
ijynthetic indigo has begun to 5 nd a market within the last 
few years, Trans|Mjent glass bangles are now brought in 
large numbers from < icrmany. A European firm, dealing in 
oilseeds, wheat, and myrabolanis, has most of the export tnide. 

The rest of the tmflic is managed by BhOtlaa from Bombay 
and Cuichl Muhamnradans. MUrwOris act only as local 
brokers, and do not export grain by rail. The leading weekly 
markets are at Panagar, BorelO, ShahpurS, Paian, Katangl, 

Bilhcd, SilondSt and UraariL Kumcrous religious fairs ore 
held at the different ^lac^cd places on the Narbada and cUe- 
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where, but trade is im|wrnint only at those of Bher&rliit and 

Kambhi. 

RaIIwii}-*. The tuain line of nillway from Bombay lo Calcutta runs 
through the centre of the IJistrict with n length of 93 mittej 
and 9 stations arc situated within its limits, including the three 
towns trf Jubbulpore, SihoHt, and MurwHiti. At jubbulpore 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway meets the East Indian. 
From Kami junction the Blna-Katni connexion of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway btanchea off to Damoh and Saugw 
in the w'esl, and a branch of the Dengal-Nagp'f Kailway leads 
east to Bilsspur. The SitpurS extension of the BengahNltgpar 
I^lviTiy, which connects Jubbulpore with Condia station, 
situated about So miles from NMgpur towards Calcutta, has 
reC€DtIy been complctdd. 

From Jubbulpore a number of metalled roads lead to out¬ 
lying Districts whicl^ before the opening of the recently 
constructed tailway lines, were important trade and military 
mutes. These are the Jubbulporu-Damoh (63 miles), the 
Jubbulpore-Seojil (36 miles), and the JubbidporfrMandU (5$ 
miles) roads. Other roaik leading from Jubbulpore arc those 
to Paian. Doori, and I>indori in Mimdla. of which the two 
latter arc partly melaUed, while the Piian road is unmetaJled 
Item the south-west of the District trade goes to Shalipura 
stHtTon. The jjriticipoJ roads from Siboifl aro towards Paun 
and Majholl. and are unmetalled. A considerable amount 
of trade comes to Katnf from the Nati^-c States to the north, 
chi^y by roads from Bijeraghogarh, from Rcwah through 
Mrhi, and from Damoh. The communicattons in the south 
of the Ifistrict are excellent, but those in the north arc not 
SO advanced, apart from tile raitw'ays, ITie total length of 
m^lcd roads is loS miles and of unmetalled roads jot i&iJcs, 
and the expenditure fm maintenance in 1903-4 wis Rs. 67,000. 
More than s w miles of the more important roads are managed 
^ the Public Woife department, and the rentaindcr by the 
District council. There are avenues of trees on 74 miles 
Failures of crops occurred in Jubbulpore District ‘from 
cxeissive winter ram in rSifi-rp and from defidenq-of rainfall 
in ^“ 33 ’*b causing considerable distress. In i 368 -a, iho year 
of the Kundclkliand famine^ the Murwlra faJisl/ was severely 
olfocted. and a large decrease of popubtion was shown at the 
following Census The District then continued prosperous 
1 93 4 t wticn for ibreo yenfs in succe^fon iht: spring 

Hie pooiurclosses 

«« distressed in 1896, and some relief was necessary, while 
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m the following year Jnbbulporo was severely affected. 

Xeirly c 00*000 persons* or r^ percent, of the population, were 
in receipt of relief In ^Vlarch, iS^7» the total expenditure 
was 19 laltht After two favontabk ae^om followed Uie 
fa^niine of 1895-1900^ ' The failure of crops In this was* if 
anything* more extensive than in 1897 1 people were 

in a better condition to meet it. and owing 10 the gencrtmi 
QtlTiiinistration of relief the effect of the famine was far 
marked The numbers on relief readied ^S,ooo, or ncstfly 
g per cent, of the popabtion* in July* 19®®^ 
eKpenditkue was 9 lakhs. A number of tanks were constructed 
or re[jaired by Govern ment agency and some held- embank^ 
mcnis were made!i besides various improvement?! ia com- 
mimicationa. 

The Deputy-CominissiDTicr la aided by four Assistant and 
Extra- Assistant Comniksioncrs. For admmistraiive purpessf? 
the District ts divided into three each of which has luiL 

a /iiAjJ/ifwhth HOJti^iiiAii/dijrs at Sito'r.a and Murw'aA J n b- 
bulpord is the hcadniuarters of an Executive Engineer, who 
ii in charge of Jubbulporc, MandlSf and Scoot DlslrfctSii 
of im Executive Engineer for irrigation* and of a Forest 
officen 

The dvil judicial staff consists of a Dismet and three Sub- Civil 
ordinate Judges* a Small Cause Court Judge for Jubbulpore city* jmSm. 
und a Munsif for the Jubbulporc The Divisional and 

Scs^iions Judge of the Jubbulporc Division has jurisdiction 
in the District, Crime ts light, but the District h sometimes 
visited by professionaJ coineTs or dacolts from the neighbouring 


Native States, 

Neither the Gond nor the Slariiha govijrnment had any 
fixed principles for the realization of rcvetiuCt nor were any 
rights in land recognized. The policy of the Marftthis wa>t 
directed merely to the extortion of as much money as possible. 
Rents were oommonly collected from the rj'ots direct, and 
when farming ptacdiied ^ort leases only were granted 
on very high renls. which sometimes amounted to more than 
the village * assets,^ For some years after the cession in 1818 
short-term settlements were rnade^ the demand being fixed 
on the first occasion fll 4 rS lakhs, subsequently rising in i&JS 
la &4t lakhs. This assessment proved^ howeveri too heavy, 
and in a twenty years' settlement wns made and the 

revenue fixed at 4^76 lakhs, Under it the Dislrict prospered 
greatly. Revision was postfjoned for some years owing to the 
Mutiny j but in 1S53 a ihirly years' sclllemenL was concluded. 
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at which the revertue was to 5-69 lakhs, Including R*;, 

60^000 assessed on the subsequently induded estate of Bijera- 
ghogarh. During the currency of this settlcmenc^ which almost 
coincided with the opening of the niilMy, Jubbulpore enjoyed 
a period of great agricultural prosperit>'* Cultivatiori increased 
35 per cent and the price of wheat by 239 per cent.^ while 
that of other grains doubted. The income of the tandtioldeis 
rose by 61 per cent* mainly owing to large enhancements 
of the reniaL The latest settlernentr commenced in il 83 and 
eompletcd in 1894^ msed the rerenue to lo lakhs, an increase 
of 65 per cent The new assessment was not excessive, and 
would have been easily payable; but the successive dlsaslTOUS 
s^t^sous, of which mention has been ntsde; nece^itated sub¬ 
stantial reductions in the dcinand, and the revenue in 1903-4 
hod been reduced to Rs. S|77 iMo- The average rental 
incidence per culri^Tited ecrc at settlement was Rs, 1-3-S 
{ma,\imum Rs, minimum R* 0-3—ij, and the revenue 

incidence was Rs. o-tr-ii (maximum Rs. minimum 

K, o-i-y). Tile total receipts fr™ land Tevcniie and all 
sources have been, in thousands of rup^j— 


1 

- 1 

p$9a-i. 

I 

j 199^1. 

tgqO'-l. 


J -A 4 td rcTcsrQt ^ ^ ; 

Total remipo 

5 i 73 

iMi 

! 5,7s 

n,7fi , 

9 . 1 * 

14,87 

1,67 


Local afEairs outside municipal areas are entrusted to a District 
«uncil under which are three loco] boards, each having juris- 
pilitSe.. ^iion over one foAsIf. The locaJ boards have no iDdepenctcnt 
income, hut perfom) inspection duty and supervise minor 
iniprovements. The imiome of the District council in 1903-4 
was Rs, 8y,ooo, The expeudituje W 34 R& 34,000, mainly on 
public works (Rs, 39^0) ard education (Ra. 34,000). Jud. 
BuuoitE CiTV, SiJHoaA, Olid Murwara are muntcipalities. 

«irl The ^lice force consists of 731 ofBosm and men, including 
a speaal reserve of 53 men, 8 railway police^ and to mounted 
comtablea, under a District Superintendent, There a« i 791 
village watchmen for a.igS inhabited villages. The District 
juts a Central jail, with aeeommodatiou for 1,463 prisoners, 
tncludijjg ,30 female prisoners. The daily average number 
^Mle prisoners m 1904 was 777, and of female prisoners 32. 
Cloth for pillow and mattress cases, net money-Ws, wire 

nrttmg, and Scotch and Kidderminster carpets are made in 
Che Central jaih 

Ednobom Inrespea of education Jubbulpore stands second among 
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the Districts oi the Province, 5^3 per cent, of the ^>flpuladon 
(ro per cent males and 0^6 per cent, females) being able to 
read and write. Statistics of the number of pupils under 
instrucUon are as follows ^ {i 3 So-i) 3 i 30 o; (1S90-1), 91^05 ; 
(igoo-i) 12,070 j (1903-4) i4dMiT including ipSii girla. The 
educational institutions coraprisc an Arts college in Jubbulponc 
cilyp which also contains law and engineering dassea ^ 3 high 
schools j % training schools for teachers ^ English and 1 5 
vernacular middle schools ; 164 primaiy schools; and 2 special 
schools. The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 
Rs. i,40p000p of which Rs. 16,000 was realms from fees. The 
percentage of children under instruction to thase of fichooh 
going age is 14^ Jubbulpore city also contains a Reformatory, 
to which youthful ofiTenders from the whole Province are sent 
and taught diOexent handicraftSp It had 125 inmates in 1904. 

'fhe District has 14 hospitals and dispensaries, with aecom- 
modation for 131 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases 
iTcatcd was 106,386^ of w^hom 1,535 were in-paticiits, and 
3,422 operations were peribnned. The expenditure was 
aOpODOp chieHy from Proinncial funds. A lunatic asylum 
at jubbulpore contains 178 patient^s, 

VacematLon is compulsory in the municipal towns of Jubbub Vnoctt*- 
pore (including the caiitonmcnt)^ Sihorl, and MurwSia. The 
numl^r of successful v'uccinations in 1903-4 33 i^oQo 

of the population of the District. 

[Rhiiii Bahadur AuUd Husain* 1S9S. 

A District Garettcer Ls being compiledL] 

Jubbulpore Tahsih— Southern ^oAjU of Jubbulpore lbs- 
tiict, Central Provinces, lying between 21^49^ and 23^3=" N. 
and 79^ at' and So* 36' E., with an area of 1,519 square miles. 

The population decreased from 361^839 in 1391 to 332^488 in 
1901. The density is 219 persons per square mile* which is 
considerably above the District avctagCu The-AsArf/ contains 
one town, Jodbulporie City (populationi 90 f 3 ^^)p 
quarters of the Districl and and 1,076 inhabited villages. 
Excluding 113 square miles of Govemment forest, 63 per cent- 
of the available area is occupied for cultivation. The culih 
vaicd urea in 1903-4 was 799 square miles. The demand for 
land revenue in the same year wils Rs. 4,54,000* and for cesses 
Ks. 5i,ow. The AfAjf/ contains port of the highly fertile 
wheat-growing tract known as the Jubbidpore Kavdl cm the 
west, some good but uneven land lying east of the railway* 
and some hill and forest country to the east towards Kundam 
and Baghraji and also on ihe southern border. 
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SLbort Tahsn.—Central of Jybbulpore DsstricL, 

Central Pro^^inceSj lying between 23^ rg' and 23** 55' N. and 
79^ 49' and So^ 3S' E., with an area of i,J97 sqoore nnics. 
The population deomsed from 212^^^ in iSgr to 1^6^4314 in 
I goT, The density in the latter year was 15^5 pei^ons per square 
mile, which ts below the Uislnct average. The fa^/ con¬ 
tains one towr4 SiifORa (population, 5,595), the head-quarters, 
and 706 inhabited viHages. Excluding 96 square miles of 
Government forest, 55 per cent, of the available area is occupied 
for cultimion. The cuki^iited area in 1903-4 was 563 square 
mileSf The demand for land revenue in the same year was 
Rs. 2,87,000, and for cesses Rs, 32,000. The faAsji contains 
part of the highly fertile wheat-growir^g tmet known ns the 
Jubbnlpore Haveli, though in Sihora the land is not quite so 
level or productive as in the Jubbulpore AiArfA On the wm 
and broken and hilly countiy borders the Vindhyari and 
S^lpura ranges. 

Murwara Tahsili—Northern faAs^/ of Jubbulpore DistricE, 
Central Provinces, bang between S3* 36" and 24^^ 8' N. and 
79* 58' and 3 o® 38' E,, with an area of r^igG square nules. 
The population decreased from 173,308 in 1891 to rai,673 
in 1901. The density in the latter year was 135 persons per 
square mile, which ts oonsiderably below the District average. 
The f&Asfl contains one town^ Murw'ar 4 (population^ iq^r^yj, 
the hesid^quorter^ and 316 inhabiled nUages-^ Excluding 
137 square miles of Government forest, 66 per ccnu of the 
available area is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area 
in 1 903—4 was 607 square miles. The demand for land 
revenue in the same year was Rs, 1,39,000, and for cesses 
RSr 14,000. The cpfunlry is broken and nneven, being occu¬ 
pied by outlying spni^ of the %’hldhyan and Satpura ranges. 
The ncffth-eosiem portion, forming part qf the Bijeraghogarh 
/ar^KOj the most fertile. In coruradistinction to the resi 
of the District, the prevaEent soil is sandy, and autumn emps 
are principally grown. 

r>«ciif^ Jubbulpore City.—Headquarters of the Division, District, 

AiAif/ of the same name, Central Provinces, situated 
in 23 10 N, and 37 E, €r6 miles from Bombay by the 
Great Indian Peninsnb Railway, and 784 miles from Calcutta 
by the East Indian, the two lines meeting ai the town, A 
branch narrowipuge railway has recently been opened to 
Gondlij^ J17 miles distant, on the Bengal-Nogpur system. 
The dty stands in a rocky basin surrounded by low htlk, 
and about a miles from the Narbada river. The gorge of the 
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Narbad^L at wberfi the nver passes tbioiigh the 

well-known Marule Rocks, is miles distAnL Jubbal 
pore IS wdl laid ouh broad and regular streets^ and 
numerous tanks and gardens have been constructed b tive 
endrons. Its elevation is feet above sea-level The 

cLimale is companatively cool, and Jubhujpore ^ generally 
cDDsidcrcd the mcist desinble of the plain stadons in the 
Central Provinces, of which It tsnks as the second city, II 
is steadily increasing in importatxce, the population at the 
last four enumenitioiw having been: (1872) (iSSi) 

75iOJSJ 8+4S1 J {190O the population 

in 1901 ^ ^3p997 Hindus, aijO^S MuhanaEnadarLs, and 

^j4j2 Christian^ of whom 1,000 were Europeans and Eutasians. 
Four miles 10 the vr&i of the town, and Included in the 
munLcipolityj. is Gar|iil,i once the capital of the Gond dynasty of 
Gaiha-MandlS, whose ancient keep^ known as the hladan 
Mahal, still crowns a low granite range with the old town 
lying beneath itn This was constructod about iioo by Madan 
Singh, and is now in rubs. Ti is a snmil building of no archi 
tectuial pretensions, and its only interest lies in its pkrturejsqne 
positton^ perched upon the top of the hill on a huge boulder 
of rock. In the sixteenth century the capital was removed 
to MajidH, and the importance of Carha declined. Of the 
historj' of Jubbulpore iuelf nothing Is known until it 
selected by the MarfSthas as their htad-quarters On the annesa 
tion of Mandla in ijSr. In an old inscription now m the 
Kagpur Museum the name is given m JavalEpatim. Jubbulpore 
subsequently became the headquarters of the CommissioTier 
of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories^ which were merged 
in the Central Provinces in iS6i^ 

i\ municipality wros constitutCil in 1664^ Thu nmnieipal 
receipta and expenditure during the decode ending 19*^1 
averaged Rs- 2,63^000 and Rs- 2^57tOw respectivelyi. To 
1903-^4 the income was Rs. 5,54,0*0^ the mam sources being 
octroi {Rs. 1^65,000) and u-atet rate (Rs. ?9iOoo); and 
the total expenditure was Rs. including refunds 

(Rs. s6rOoo)t conserrancy (Rs. 34,000)* repayment of l«uis 
(Ks. 2S,ooo), general administration and collcctTon of taxos 
(Rs. 31^000), and water-supply (Rs. JJiOm). Fjrevious to the 
con-s^truction of the existing water-worts, the town depended 
for its supply on a number of unreliable wells* and it was not 
uncommon for water to be rciailed in the hot season at one or 
two annas a poL The water- works were opened m and 
extended to the cantonment and the civil station in [S94. 
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They consist of a reservoir coostryc^ed on ibeKhand^Lri stresnif 
about seFert miles from the city. The masonry embankment 
is t,6So feci long and ^56 feet high, and the catchment area 
of the reservoir is si s<|uare mUcs- Water is conveyed to the 
city in pipes by gravitation. The total cose of the works was 
lakhs^ including the eitcnsion. The eifect of the constant 
intake of water in a city whose situation does not provide good 
natural drainage has, however, beer^ to render the ground 
somewhat soddenj and a drainage sdieine to counteract this 
tendency is under consideration ^ 

Canifio. The town includes a cantonment with a population of 
j j, I5J, The receipts and tJjpendittsre of the cantonment fund 
dining the decade ending r90i averaged about Ks, 35^000, 
and in 1903-4 they amouniEd to 32pOt>o. The ordirwry 
garrison has hitherto consisted of one battalion of British and 
one of native infantiyp a squadron of native cavnlr}, and two 
field batteries; but it ts proposed to increase it. There are 
ako two companies of tailway volunteers, and one of the 
Nagpur Volunteer Rilies. Jubbnlporo is the head-quarters of 
a general odicer, and the garrison is included in the Mhow 
division, A central gun-carriage factory for India was opened 
in 1905. A Government grass fiumt combined with a military 
dairyp has also been established. 

rrmit. Jubbulpore is an important commercial and industrial town. 

It receives the grain and other produce of the greater part of 
Jubbulpore Dtsirict, and of portions of Seoni and MandliL 
The factories include spinning and wearing millsp potteo' 
works, a brewery and ice-factory* oil and flour milkp the work¬ 
shops of the Cr^t Indian Peninsula Railway, and four 
hydraulic presses for jrflff-hemp. The local handicrafts ate cioth- 
weavingp brass^working, stone-cutting, and the manufacture of 
images from marble, and of studs, buttons, and other orna¬ 
ments lioin agate pebbles. Till lately a considcrablo tenl^ 
making industry was carried on, at first by the Thags, w'ho 
were kept in conllncmeni here, and their descendants, and 
afterwards at a Reformnioty school; but this Km now ceased. 
There arc sis printing presses, with English, Hindi, and Urdu 
t>’pe ; and an English weekly and a Hindi paper are published^ 
OfSdili Jubbulpore is the headni^uafters not only of the ordinary 
District staff; but of the Commiiiiionef and Divisional Judge 
of the Jubbulpore Pivisioii, a Conservator cjf ForeBis, a 
Superintending and an irrigalicin Engineer, the Su|ierinlcndent 
of Telegraphs for the Central Prorinoes, and an Inspector 
of Schook. One of the three Cenlral jails and one of the 
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iwo luiiaLic in ihc Province are locaicd hc«^ The 

industries carried on in the Central )aii include the weaving of 
cloth for pillow and maur^<; cases, and of net money-biigs, the 
manufacture of wire neuing Cat local use, and of thick bedding 
cloth and Scotch and Kiddcrmin-ster carpets Car sale. Fifry-fn'e 
Itx^ms were employed in makirig carpets in 1903-4^ The 
Church Missionary Society, the Zanlm Mission, and the 
Roman Catholic; VVesIcyanp and American Methodbt 
Churches have mission stations in Jubbutpore^ and support 
severa) orphanages and schools. A GovErrnment Arts college 
aHiliatcd to the Allah^Kld University, with law and engineering 
classes attached to itt had 114 stydcnbi in 1903-4. There 
ani also three high schools, one maintarncd by the Church 
Missionary' Sodecy u-ith seventy-nine pupils^ one by a .^[tiham- 
madan society with eight pupilsj and one by a Hindu society 
with eighty-seven pupils^ training institutions for male and 
female teachers* and fifty-three other schools. Schools for Evnth 
|jean bays and girb am maintained by the Church Missionary 
Society and the Roman Catholic Mission, with the assistance 
of Government grants. There is also n Reforniatory, to which 
youthful ofTcnders from the whole Province are sent and taught 
di^erent handteimfts. It contains 115 inmate?^ and is the 
succe^r of the old school for the children of Thngis arrested 
in the Central Provinces. Jubbitlpore contains a general 
hospriial, the J.,ady Elgin hospital for w-omen, three dispemarieSr 
and a veterinary di^^ircnsory. 

KatjiL—Railway junction in the MurwSra /erArl/of JuE>bu!- 
|Xpn? District, CcTitral Provinces, siftiatcd in 3^3® 50' N. and $0^ 
34^ E. on the East tndinn Railway^ 673 miles from Bombay 
and 727 fjom Calcutta, adjoining the town of Mukwara. It 
is connectL'd with BiliKspur on the niain line of the Hengal- 
Nfigpur sj-stem by a lint of 198 miles, and with Brna on the 
Midland section of the Great Indian Ferrinsula Railway from 
ItdiTsi to Agra by one of 163 miles. These two connecting 
lines may eventually form pan of the through route from 
Calcutta to KaiilehL 

MsLrblo Rocks.—The well-known gofge of the Narbadil 
river, situated aj* Z" N. and 4W near the viUnge of 
Rhcr^ghat^ in Jubbulpore District Central Pomneesr J3 miles 
from Jubbulpore city by road, and 3 miles from Mlrganj 
station on the Great Indian Penin.sula Railway, The river 
here winds in ct deep narrow stream through rocks of mag¬ 
nesian limestone loo feet high, gi^'ing an estTemely pictureitrjuc^ 
effect, ispecially hy moonlighL One pTacc where ihc rocks 
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approach verji'^ dostly is called the Monkey's Leap. India is 
said 10 have made ihb channel for the waters of the pent-up 
sEreanin and the footprints left on die ^rock by die elephant of 
the god stiU receive adoration. The greatest height of the 
rocks abt>ve winter lev'el is 105 feet, and the depth of abater at 
the Some place 4S feet, but the basin near the travellers' 
bungalow is feet deep. On a hill beside the nvtr are 
some curious remains of statuai)'. A modem temple is sur¬ 
rounded by a high dieular wall of much more ancient date, 
against the inside of which Ib built a veranda supported by 
columns set at rugukr tnlcr^^. The pilastcr^^ built ogniust the 
wM opposite each of the pillars divide the space into [mnclsf 

and in each of these on a pedestal is a life-sized image of a god, 
goddess, &c.j for the most part in a v&y mutilated condition, 
Most of the ^gurcs are four-armed goddesses, and the name 
of the temple is the Chaunsath JoginI or * sixty-four female 
devotees,' The statues have symbols in the shape of vftlious 
aiumols carved on their pedestals. Bher^ighat is sacred as 
the junction of the NarbadiL with the little stream of ibc 
SaraswuJtl; and a large religious fair takes place here 
in November for bathing in the Narbadil, the aiicndancu 
on the principal day being about 40,000. The marble 
obtained from these rockB is coanc^grauicid and suitabk only 
for building stone. It h very hard and chips easily, and us 
therefore not well adapted for slatuaryv The colours found 
arc canary, pink, while, grey, and bbck» Soapstone or French 
chalk is found in pockets in the bed of the Narl>ad.i, 

Murw^a Town.—Head H:iuancrs of ihu /aArJ/ of the 
same name in Jubbulporc District, Central Provinces, 
situated in 2$^ 50' N. and So° 24 E., 56 milea from Jubbul- 
pore city' by rail. The station for Murwiia is Katnf junction, 
so called from the river Kami on which the town standj». 
Population 14, (^7. The town ha rapidly growing in 

importance, and is one the leading goods-stations on the 
East Indian Railway. Munr 5 m wns created a municipality tn 
1874^ The municipal reedpu during the decade ending ipoi 
averaged Rs, 9,100, In 1903-4 the receipts were Rs. 10,000, 
cbiedy derived from a house tax and brokers^ fees. Sixteen 
lime factories are situated near ^tuns^aro, in which the large 
local deposits: of limestone ore burned, employing some 
3,500 labourers. Besides, a number of sandstone quarries wid 
a fuller's eaith quarry are worked, at^d mills have been estab¬ 
lished for the manufacture of painL These, as well us eight 
.vtnaU flour rtiills^ are worked by water-power froni the Katnl 
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river. The lomi contains an English middle school and 
Zanana Mission girls" school, besides branch sdiools and a 
dispensary. 

51 hora Town-—Head-quarters of the faAsf/ of the same 
name in Jubbulpore TJistrict, Central Provinces, situated in 
^9' N. and So^ 6 ' 36 miles from Jubbulpore city by rail. 

Population (x9or), 5,595^ Sihorl was created a munidpality 
in i &6y. The munidpaJ Toceipts during the decade ending 
igoi averaged Rs. 5*100. In 190J-4 ibe receipts were 
Rs. 5,000, mainly derived from a bausc tax and brokers' 
fees. The iron ore found locally ts smelted by indigenous 
methods ki Sihori, and there b a certain amount of local 
trade, but the town is not gro’aing. It contains a vernacular 
middle schoolp a girls" school supported by the Zan^ 

^IksEon of the Church of England, and a di^nsaiy- 

Mandla Districts—District in the Jubbulpore DivisiDfi Boim- 
of the Central Provinces, lyh^ between 22"^ is' and 33^ aj' N+ 
and 79"^ and 81° 45' with an area of 5,054 square mLlefl+ aaU bill ' 
Mandla is the most easterly of the S^tpurfi plateau Dktrtcts, 
and occupies a stretch of wild, hilly country forming part ^ 
of the matn eastern range of the Sdtpurtl Hills, and culmliuiUng 
in tlie plateau of Amarkoniak just beyond the border in 
Rewak it is bounded on the nortb-wesi by Jubbulpore 
District; on the north-east by the Stale of Rew^ j on the 
south and south-wc^t by Ralaghlt .md Seonli and on the 
south-east by Bill^pur District and the State of KawardhI- 
The Narbada river, rising at Amorkantak* Sows hr&t to the 
north-west separating Mandla ham Rewah, and then turning 
to the west crosses the District and curves tortuously through 
the central nuigc of hills, Wlien rather more than half-way 
across, it makes a sudden bend to the souths ihrown bock by 
a long spur running out from the centrai nmge os (bras ^fandla 
town, and after almost enclosing the town in a loop, again 
turns and flows north and north-west 10 Jubbulpore* bounding 
the District for some distance on its western border. The 
Narbada is the centre of the drainage system^ and duriiig Its 
passage through the District receives the waters of numerous 
tributary streams from the south and north, llm larger and 
richer portion of Mandld lies south of the NarhodJi* and consists 
of a succession of hill ranges running down to the rivers S4id 
separated by the Faheys of a number of its afliuents. 'fhe 
principal of these are the valley of the Banjfir on the west, 
those of the Burhner and its tributaries in the centre, and 
thcise of the Kharmer and a number of smaller streams to the 
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east. The vnUey of the Baiijir con tains the bftsl cuhiA'Ated 
trOiCt in the District, called the Haveli* which extends on both 
sides of the river for some miles south of its junction with 
the Narbiid«^ at MandlS. Sotith of the Havcii the Banj^ 
valley is covered with forest. This is the lowest part of the 
District, and has an elevation of about t jfSoo feeh East of the 
fianjitr runs a lofty range of hills approaching the Narbada 
at Rlmnagarp and separating the valley or plateau of the 
BanjAr from of the HikLon and Bnrhncr^ which is 500 feel 
higher^ To the north this plateau is much cut up by hills, 
with small and fertile valleys lying between them ; but in 
the south there are large expanses of good black soil, watered 
by perennial streams, and covered over targe areas with nmgni' 
ficent lai foresits ro^us/a). Still farther cast lies the 

third plateau of Kaigarit, at an clei'ation of about 2 joo feet^ 
Thb consists for the most part of an open cultivable plain, but 
is Very sparsely popubied and covered all through the hot 
season with an abundance of thick green grass^ which make^ 
it a well-known grazing grourid- The rivers, even in the hottest 
nionthsp never quite dry up ; and the numerous natural springs 
render wt|[s unTicecssaTy. The hills here are Oat-topped, 
sometimes forming small plateaux nf a few square miles in 
extent* Arrmrkantak, across the Iwrderp which is the mo-St 
important of these, hm an elevation of 5,400 feet, while 
Chaur^Ubdai within the 1 listrict b of about the same height. 
North of the Narbadil the hills become more rugged and 
inaccessiblOp and extend over most of the countiy. The 
valleys are small imd iscaCtcred, though some of them are 
extremely fertile, 

Cfwlo^^ The geology of MandB. presents but little variet)^ a_s 
except on the southern and eastern bordersi nearly Uie whole 
fiudi^e is covered by trap. In the south the formation of 
the tract on hfjth sides of the BAnjar to within a short 
distance of its junction with the Narbodl consists of crysial- 
Une rocks; but they arc not exposed over any wide aim 
Bast of the Banjflr stdley, though granite, j^Tniie* and ]im& 
stone frequently appear on the banks of streams and form the 
sides of hilts, yet almost e^'ery'where, even on the topci of 
the highest peaks^ trap is this uppermost rock, and sometimes 
the trap itself is covered by laterite, 

tioULByi i( 54 u^nfii rv^nsfij^ is tine most: im|)Ortant timber tree 

of the District and cMzcupies the higher hillside. The forests 
on lower lev'els are of the mixed type common in the Central 
Pro\Tnces, teak amJ bamboos i^ing the mo^^t impurtant 
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Other ccmmon trees are Aarra {Tfrmma/ia 
saj ( T^rmi»&lia ^asumi^ 

{SWfi^Mru and dJratira 

{Artff^tssui /ja/ifo/hi). 

Game is still plentiful in most of the District fmests, Famu. 
t^^peciaUy in the central and southern regions* I ov^nds the 
east it luis been almost extemiinatcd in many tracts by tbe 
snares and poisoned arrows of the Baigiis, Bison are found 
in most of the forests^ and these animaJs are now being cai'C- 
fully pieseT%'ed ; but th^ ore nowhere very numerous^ as they 
appear lo suffer periodically from epidemics of cow-poK^ with 
which they ore doubtless infected by tame cattle ipaiuiyg in 
tbe forests* The wild btiHalo is not now met vrith, though 
it must at oi'te time have been common, and it 1ms iK^en 
shot in the Phen valley within the last hrtcen or twenty years. 

The deer tribe is well represented* The MrdsiFtgAJ or swamp 
deer is found in large herds in the rd/ forests-^ 
spottedp and barking deer are commonp and the mouse deer 
is also found. and antelope are frequently seen in the 

open plains, but rAtWiSJ/w or ravine deer lare somewhat tare. 

Tigers, leopards^ and bears are found m all the forests, 'J’he 
numerous pack^ of wild dogs are veiy destructive to game^ 
partridges and quail are fably common, but water birds are 
not numerous, as there are very few tanks, Mahseer and 
otho^ kinds of fish are found in the Narbadfl, but seldom 
attain to full size. 

The climate Is cool and pleasant, Eleceinber and January CUmtu- 
are the coldest monihs, and occasional frost.'i occur* On the 
higher plateaux ice is by no means rare* ^laJarial fever of 
a somewhat virulent type Ls prevalent during the monsoon 
and autumn months, 

The annual rainfidl averages 52 inched Hailsionns not in- HainfnLi. 
frequently cKCur in the winter months and do serious damage 
to the crops, and thunderstorms; are common in the hot 
season* 

The Gond Ksiput dynasty of Garhil-Mandla commenc^j HiitoTj*. 
fM:cordi]ig to an inscriprion in the palace of Ramnagar, in 
the fihh century^ with the accession of Jiidho Rai, a Rljput 
adveuttirer who entered the service of an old Gond kjng> 
married his daughter^ and auccrajded him on the throne. 
Cunningham places the date two centuries laterp in ^64. 

The original seal of the dynasty is supposed to have been 
Garha near JubbulporCp but this theory is discredited by the 
fact that the Kalachuri Rajput dimasty was in power here 
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os late as the twelfth centtit>\ In any case the GarbU-hlandlil 
kingdom was a petty local chiefship until the accession of 
Songtim Silh, the forty'Se^enth king, in This prince 

eictended his dominions over the Narhad£ valley, and possibly 
Bhofial, Saugor, and Damoh, and ntost of the SlipiirA hill 
countiy, and left fifty-two forts or districts to his son. The 
control of the Garh 4 -Mandl 3 kings over their extended princi¬ 
pality was, how-ever, short-lived, for in 1564 Asaf Khan, the 
impciul vicfiroj', invaded their icni lories, queen Duigg- 

witi, then acting as tegent for her infant son, met him near 
the fort of Singnrgaih in Damob; but being defeated, she 
retired past Gorha towards Matidla, and took up a strong 
position in a narrow defile. Here, mounted on an elephant, 
she bravely hcad^ her troops in the defence of the pass, 
and notwithstanding that she had received an arrow'wound in 
her eye refused to retire. But by an extiaordinaiy coinci¬ 
dence the river in the rear of her position, which had been 
nearly dry a few hours before the action cotuenenced, began 
suddenly to rise and soon became unfordable. Finding her 
plan of retreat thus frustrated, and seeing her troops give 
Way, the queen snatched a do^cr from her elephant-driver 
^ plunged it into her breast. Asaf Khta acquired an 
immense booty, including, it is said, more than a thousand 
elephants. From this time the fortunes of the Mondla 
kingdom rapidly declined. The districts afterwards formed 
into the State of BhopSi were ceded to the emperor Akhar, 
to obtain his recognition of the next Raja, Chondm Sah, 
In the time of Chandra Eah’s grandson Prem Nadlyan, the 
BundelSs invaded Naisinghpur and stormed the castle of 
QiaurBgarh. During the suooeedtrig reigns Jhmily quarrels 
led the rit'al parties to solicit foreign, intervention in support 
of their pretensions, and for this a price had always to be 
paid, of SaugoT was ceded to the Mughal emperor, 

the south of Snugor and Damoh to ChhatarsiU Raja of Panna, 
and Seonl to the Gond Raja of Dcogarh. In 1742 the 
Peshwa invaded Mandlil, and this was followed by the ex¬ 
action of /Wa. n,e Bhonslas of Jfagpur annexed the 
temtones now oonstituUpg Bal.aghat and part of Bhandara. 
hmally, m 1781, the last kipg of the Gond-Rajput tine was 
deposed, and Mandla was annexed to the hfamthA goven^ 
ment of ^lugor, then under the control of the Peshwa. At 
soiM penod of the Gond kingdom the District must have 
comparatively well populated, as numerous remains of 
villages can be obserred in land now covered by forest; hut 
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one of the Sau^or ntkrs, VaLsudeo Pandit, is said to have 
extorted several kkh^ of rupees from ihc people in eighteen 
months by unbridled oppression, tuid to itave lefl it ruined 
and depopulatedr In ^799 MandlS was appropiialed by the 
Bhonsla RfL^ of Nagpur, in accordance with a treaty con* 
eluded some years previously with the Pcshwil j and during 
the pcaiod of eighteen years which followed, the District was 
repeatedly en'errun by the PindHris, who, howeii'CTp did not 
succeed in tahing the town of i^fandl^n In iSiS MandiA 
became British terriiory; and as the MarStha garrison in ihe 
fort refused lo surrender^ a force under General Marshall took 
it by a^iilt. The peace of the District was not subsequently 
disturbed, except for a bnef period during the Mutiny of 
1857, when the chiefs of fUnigarh, ShaKpurd, and Sohagpur 
joined the mutineers, taking with them sKcir Gond retainers, 
W'ho^ though not really disalfecteth followed their chiefs with 
their usual unquestlDflfng kithfulness. Older wtis restored 
early in 1S58, and the estates of Ramgarh and ShahpurS 
were subsequently confiscated, while Sohfigpur was made 
over to Rewah- Tbe lost representative of the Gond R^^jput 
kings* Shankar SAh, had retired lo Jubbulpore, where he 
held an estate of a few villages. During the Mutiny he 
attempted to raise a jjarty in Jubbulporc, then in a very 
disturbed condition, with a view to rebellion. On being 
captured and convteled, he and hia son were blown away 
from guns. 

The DistTLCt contains few notable buildings. Deogaon, 
at the junction of the NarbadA and BurhueTp to miles north- 
east of T^fandUf, has nn old temple. At KukanHimth, u miles 
from Dindorl, are the rematris of numerous temples* most 
of w^htch have been excavated and carried away to make the 
buildings at Dindorh The palace of the Gond Raj^ of 
GarhiS - MandUh built in 16^3, is situated at Ritmnagar, 
about 10 miles east of Mandk on the s^th bank of the 
Narbadii, and is in a fairly good state of preservation but 
of little archilectural merit There are nuaterous other ruins, 
as Ramnagat remained the scat of government for eight 
reigns. 

The population of the District in the last three years of Tlie 
census was as follows: (iSSi) 300*659; (1S91) 339 t 34 * j 
(1901) 317,250. The increase between 1881 and 1891, of 
13 per cent, was attributed partly to the increased accuracy 
of the Census, During the lajft decade the decrease was 
per cenL, chiefly in the MandJa iaksfl The [Kstnet 
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wm affected by famine in and xhtt^ was great 

mortality among the forest tribes. The iigures of population 
given below have been adjusted on account of transfers of 
territory since the Census of 1901:— 
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In 1904 an area of 15 square miles with ;t villages con^ 
Uimng 1,150 persons HTis transferred from £it%hilt to Mandm, 
and 5 square miles of Government forest from Mandl^ to 
HAiOghSt The corrected Dlsuicc totals of area and population 
are Si ^54 square miles and j 1^,400 persons. The density 
of population is persons per square mile, which i$ 
smaller than that of any District in the Province with the 
exception of Ch^dm The District contains one towni 
M as dla, the head-quarters, and 1,854 inhabited villagies. The 
VI lages are usually very sma! I, the average nu mbei of persons 
(o each being only 174. 'iTie ftgtins of religion show that 
121,000persons, or 38 percent, of the populadon, are Uindo-s 
and 191,000, m 60 per cent,, Aniinists. Practically all the forest 
mbjs are letumcd as still professing their own religion. 
Mtihammadans number only 5,000. Keady 75 per cenL cif 
the population speaJt the Baghell dialect of Eastern Hindi and 
*5 P^t Cent. Gondt. The former dialect is spoken in 
the Central Provinces only in Jubbulpore and MandU, and 
^nables Chhattlsgarhi in many respects. About half of the 
Gon^ $p^ their own language and the other half a corrapt 
Hindi, which isi also the language of the Saigits and Kols. 

The principal landholding castes are Brahmans (7,000}, 
kaJlR, Conds Lodhls (5,000), JJanils, and Kayasth-s, Ne« 
to Oon^ the most important castes numerically are Ahlis 
(23,0O0X Paniis {14,000), and Tells (tQ,®*^), The KalUrs 
were mo^-knders to the Gonds before the advent of the 
BanilL The Lrxihfs were formerly the chief landhoMing caste 
and possc^ ser enU fine esiateiL The Goods number 160,000, 
or just of the population. They me lazy cultivators, and 
favour the small millets and AutJ^. which in new soil 
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yield a. large relum uith a minimum of exertion. The Baigis 
number about 364,000. They are probably the first restdenis 
of the District 1 and a Baigl is always the ullage priest aiwJ 
magickn^ on aocount of the more intimate and long-standing 
acquaiDtance he Is supposed to possess wkb the local deities. 

The BaIgSs have al^-uys practised fftvar or shifrixig culdvation 
In patches of fbreslp manured by burning the timber which has 
been cut down on iL \Micn they w'ere debarred from con- 
lintliog this destructive method in Government forestSp a 
rcsen e of 34,000 acres was ahotted to them for this purpose, in 
which there arc still a few villages. Most of them ha^ie now, 
however, taken to cultivation in the ordinary mannCT. Until 
recently the Baigi considered that hunting was the only 
dignified occupation for a man, and left as much as possible 
of the work of cultivation to his worr^enkind. About 8 ^ per 
cent, of the pqiuktion of the Okirkl are dependent on 
agriculture. 

Of die 560 Chrkliam^ 536 are iiati^es, and most of itu^ Chrinian 
belong to theChupdi htisaionary Soolely, which has stations at 
MandlA and four other vHluges. There are 21 number of 
European missionaries, and the inslitutEoUs supported include 
schools at all the stations and two dispensaries. 

The varieties of soil are mainly those formed by the dc^ Ccncnil 
composition of basalt rock, though in the south, and especially 
on the high S4:]urh^stem plateau, areas of sandy soil occur, ditiwu. 
Black soil is genctally found only iii patches in low-lymg 
valle>'s; but owing to the fact that the total area under cultiira^ 
tion is so small, it furnishes a higher pToportton of the whole 
than in mc5si Districts, The remaining land conskt-s mairily of 
the shallow atony soil in which only the mmot aututnrt crops 
are growm. Much of the forest stands on good cultivable soil, 
and although the land newly broken up in the last thirty y-ear» 
is gLmerally of the poorer varieties, still the expansion of cul- 
tiiiution is far from han-iog reached its limit- Abcjut ji per 
cent, of the area occupied is uncuhivalixi, resting fallow^i lacing 
e^<a^nttal in the absence of auy artificial stimulus to allow the 
poorer land to recuperate. Wheal Is sown in embanked fields 
in the tract round Mondlil and in open fields in the viliage$ to 
the south-west, where the ground Ls too uneven and the soil not 
sufficiently adhesi^'c lo allow of embankments. 

Alxiut Soo square miles, formerly Government forest, aie in chteT 
proecss of settlement on tenure, while 10,000 acres 

are held wholly or partially free of rcvenuCi and ^3 Jiquare 
miles have been Srold outright under the Waste Land Rules. 
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The haUnce is held on ihe ordinary m^/gw^rt tenure. The 
FoUoiring table gives the leading stati^ics of cultivation in 
<9^3-4? areas tscing in square miles 
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WTicat covers 164 square miles or 13 per cent, of the 
cropped^ area« rice 173 square mtlea or 17 per cent., the oil¬ 
seeds it/ and jagni 145 square niilc% and the small mtUcis 
and /ai/Al 444 ^uare mile*. The main fenture of recent 
statistics is the decline in the poputaiit)' of wheat, and the 
increase in that of almost every other crop^ as a result of the 
succession of un&vouiable wheat harvests. But in the twen^' 
yea« previous to (he sitniinary settlement of 1890, the area 
under wheat had more than doubled, while that of rice had 
increased by nearly 50 per cent* 

fhe method of rice cultivation is peculiar, the ^riung shouts 
wp as soon os they appear above the ground. 
W J«.c-Those which arc ploughed <,r trodden well into the ground 
subi^ucntly take root more strongly, white those left exposed 
m the surface die oflT and the crap is thus thinned. Little rice 
is tmnsplanted. The practice of raising two crops in the em¬ 
banked vrheat lietdv has grown up in the lost thirty ycare, and 
second crops arc now normally grown on about So square 
miles. Manure is applied to this area. Considerable qnantiiies 
of ^te or forest land have in recent yeus been allotted for 
culuvation on the rytrimiii tenure, the area so gp 

amounting to 217 square miles, on which a revenue of 
57,090 is paid. Practically no loans hove been token 
under the I,and Improvement Act, while between 1894 and 

1904 r-as lakhs was adtnnced under the Agriculturists’ T- mm s 
Act, 

smaU and weak, 

hmI exercised in breedings ihnugh Martdli has every 

^lily for the production of on etcelleni class of hiiiwy. 
^ose raised on the Ra^arh and liilmgarh plaieaux are the 
best. Buflal^ are not generally used for cultivation, but they 
are bre^ and the cows kept for the manufocture of .i4f, the 

eSlu“I* The upper etossers 

R crallj keep a smalt pony of the usual type for riding, as 
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oats cannot irat-d imceirt on three or four main roa*^ m'd m 
the Hftvell during the open seasuii. Ponces and buUocka aie 
^so laigely used fur pelt carriage- There af« Very «>f goats 

'^'^In^tion is insign iticant^ !>eing applied only to sug?ti-eanu. Irrc^ctlud. 
which covens about joe aertB, and to vegetable atid garden 
crop^ including the betel vine gardens, of »vbvch there are 
maiw round MandlS, The sandy soil of the ttouih and south¬ 
east a'ould, hovi-ever, repay in^iLion. Considerable strc^« 
qf sandy or land are exposed on the ban^ O'f the 

Norhadiit which are flooded every year by the rivof, and fertthMd 
by a deposit of siU; and on these vegetables tmd tobacco are 

raised. . .. 

Government fetfttsts cover an area of 1,840 squaro aiileSj K°rcwi. 
distributed all over ibc District, though the tnost vali»ble arc 
in the south and south-east. About 854 miieh hot mduded 
in this area, have lately been demarcated for dnsfotest^on and 
aericultuial scnlemant. The most important tree the n*/ 
wfiif/ir), which fortus almost pure forests, occupying 
the whole of the eastern portion of the District, as «'«U 6s a 
rringe of vaijLng depth along the northern sona'cm 
boundaries. It is foutid in the south in the forests known 
as the BaniSr and Phen Reserves, where speciipwis log feet 
in height find 10 feel in girth are not uncommon- The wtstem 
and centra] portions of the District contain the ^tdinaty ly-pc 
of mixed forest common ah over the Contnd PtOVint^ Teak 
■s not very plcriiful and does not attain Is^e d^cn$iDns. 
Bamboos, which fu* very numerous in these mi*eij fo^^, are 
their most generally useful and valuable produ^. Owing to 
the heavy rainfall, the nr/ for^ in the east of the pistnct we 
watered by running streams, and ate widely as grariog 

grounds for cattle, large herds being brought m them atinoally 
from sdl lart-s of tlie Provinev for the hot season. Among 
the minor products of the forests the most ImponafH is the 
royrabolam. In an &xccptlonally favourable yew the Govern 
lucnt foiest.s of the Distiici have been knoft-n ta yield more 
than 1,000 tons of this commodity- Other minor prt^ucts 
include lac, resin ftotn die rdf tree, arid a species of 

arrowroot. The forest revenue in tgoj -4 wa® 
uf which about Rs. 44.«cio was reidiaed from sales m timber 

pistrid. and «e 

quarried and smelted by AgariJts or Gond iron-workv^ T^e 
industry docs not flourish, as their methods ara very- primitive 
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iind they find il dtfl^eult to compeie with imported iron. The 
furmces used are so small thmi each smelting does not yield 
more than a lb. of refined iron. Only 34 tons of iron were 
produced in 1904. Siangan ese is reported to have been found 
uniKin three miles of Mandlil at Sahasradhilra, Limestone of 
good quality is common in many parts of the District^ but is 
only quarried in small quantities to meet local requirements- 
Coarse cotton doth is produced in most of the lar^ger villages^ 
but no fine material is woven estcept by a few families of KoshtISs 
in Mondla town. Machine-made cloth is now wom^ even in 
the interior, except by the forest tribes. Other elates of agri¬ 
culturists Usually wear hflnd-woven lom-clothSp and coats of 
cloth from the mills. The vessels marLufactured firom bell- 
ntctal at Mandli arc well-known Icodly. Glass bangles are 
made at Itfca luaw Nainpun and kc bangles at Mandla, BamhnT, 
and Hirdcnagiir, The most important bazar or weekly market 
is at Findmi on the wt^tem border towank SeonT, which is 
both a cattle and grain market^ and a centre for the disposal 
of local produce and the purchase of im|H 3 rted commodities. 
The Ollier large baxors are at Mandl^ ^mhnl, and Nuwari 
in the Mandk and at Kukairilmath in the Dindoii 

fa^U. Two important annual Coirs are held: at Hirdenagai 
situated at the juDction of the Bonjiif with the hfatilri, and at 
Mndhpurt on the Narbadfl about eight miles east of ^tandJa, 
ANTicat, rice* oilseeds, hemp, and are the staple 
e,‘'(poirts- From the forests ti large quantity of mf timber and 
a little teak arc ,senL and also be and mymlK^lams, Bombay 
snes-salt and Mauritius stig^ come through Jubbulpore^ Kero¬ 
sene oil is generally used for lighting. Cur is imported from 
Cawnpore, and in spite of the cost of carriage can under^l 
that made locally. TTie pube itr^ar is not produced in Mandb 
and is imported for consumption, as well as tuirneric and all 
other condiments and spices- Vessels of brass are broitght 
from MirzSpur and of beU'metal from Umrar, Silk and cotton 
cloth comes prindpatly from NSgpur. Agnrwal and Gahoi 
Ikinfas conduct the general trade of the District, and J^unjabi 
^luhammadans the timber trade. 

The Gondi^-jubbulpore branch of the Itolgal-K-agpur Rail¬ 
way p completed in r9ogp passes ihrmigh a small strip of the 
District on the youlh-wesrem border, and has two stations^ 
Nainpur and Findmi, within the District, It k in coniempb' 
tion to construct a branch line from Nainpur to !^fandll^ a 
distance of about 23 miles by the direct route. At present 
most of the trade from the west of the District k with Jubbul- 
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pore along the only eiii^tlng metalled road An alternative 
route lo Jubbulpore through Findrai attract-'S; son^e tmffici on 
account of the Importance of the Pindnai weekty market. 

From Dindorf, 64 miles ta the east of Mandl^ tbcms h an 
cml^anked rcKid to JubbulpOfC^ which aiTords an outlet from 
she north-west. DIndorT is also connected with Birsinghpitr 
and Pcndra statioilii on the KatnT-Ililaspur branch of the 
Bengal-Nlijpiir Railway. Carriage ha$ hitherto generally been 
by pBck-animals, except on the main routes, 'the Dintrict 
has 4S miles of metalled and 533 miles of unmeialled road^, 
and the jinnual expenditure on maintenance Is Rs. 35^000. 

Ulth the exception of 7 mites kept up by the iKstrict coundlt 
all roads arc maintained by the l^iibbc Works department. 

Only miles of avenues of trees arc shown in the returns. 

MandLl suficred from disb^s or famine in iSiS-g^ 1^23-7, Fambc. 
and 1&33-4. On the first occasion t^t^c autwmn rains were short, 
and excessive rain fell during the winter months. From 1823 
to 1827 a succession of short crops was experienced, due to 
floods, hail, and blight, which caused the desertion of many 
tillages. In i833'-4 the autumn rains failed, and the spring 
crops esnild not be sown owing lo tbe hardness of the ground, 
caused by the premature cessation of the rains. Rice was 
imported from Chhattlsgarh hy Government agency, but no 
further details are known regarding these famines. In the 
gcfieml famine of i&68-g Mandl^t was only slightly affected^ 
as the crop on which the poorest of the population 

depend was fairiy successful, and no general relief was necessary. 

When the himine of I89&-7 emne upon the District, M^dlA 
had already suifeed from a succe^ion of poor crops for three 
j-ears. The autumn harve.st of 1896 was a total failure, and 
distress was very severe, espeehdiy among the forest tribes, 
who were inclined to %iew with su.sfiidon the efforts made by 
Goveniment to kce[J them alive. Relief operations had com¬ 
menced in J une, i S^6k0n account of the prmous badharvestSj 
and they lasted until the end of 1897, The maximum number 
on relief was 37,000 persons or 11 per cent, of the pr^pulation 
in September, 1897, and the total expenditure on relief was 
7^5 lakhs. In 1899-1900 MondlA was not severely affected. 

The Deputj^-Commissioncr is aided by one Asatstant or Dutdet 
Extra-:lssistaiit Commi$3iioficr- For adminwlrarive purposes 
the Di$trici is divided into two taA^llSf each of which has a uiS. 
/aAsl/ddr and a trsi^MAif/ddr. The Forest officer is generally 
a member of the Imperial semce. The Executive Engineer 
at Jubbulpore Is also in charge of MandliL 
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The judicial staJT consists of a Sobofdinate Judge who is j 

also Ui-strict Jut^ and a Munsif at Mandli- The DivisiotmJ 
and Sessions Judge of the Jubhulpore Diyision has jEirisdiction 
in Mandlii^ The aVil li Ligation h |>eLty and the crime exitcmely 
light, the commonest class of cases bein^ contfaventions of the ! 

Excise Act by the ilSidt manufacture of liquor. 

,\fandla is sitated to have paid at one time a eery high revenue 
to its Gond rulers^ but when it first came under Dritish control 
it had undergone an interlude of ^Maratha maladministration in ' 

its worst form. N'o records of the earUcr governments remain, i 

but at the date of the cession in iSi S the revenue paid to the i 

Marath^^ is believed to ha^'e been Rs, 4O3O00- Under the 
Nfarathas the revenue was settled aimually with Uie village 
headmen, who were allow'cd to retain one-seventh jHit of it. 

No rights in land were recognEj;cd| but the headmen and 
tenants wore not usually ejected e^xcept for default Numerous , 

misceJlaneous taxes were also impo^, the tTcalujations froni | 

which arc said to liave exceeded the ordinary land revenue. I 

One of tht^ was the sole of widows, who were looked on as I 

government property^ and sold according to a sliding scale 
vatying with their age and accomplishmentSi, the highest price 
being Rs, 1,000. The revenue raised in die first anmjud settle- 
mctit after the cession was Rs. 36,000; and subsequent eJorts 
to mcrease this having resulted in huther impoverishing the 
District, in iSjy a twenty years’ settlement was made for j 

Rs. ff7,Qoo. On its expiry the District was summarily assessed » 

for LL few years until the completion of the twenty years' settle- ^ 

tiient of 1S6S, when the revenue was fixed at Rs. 61,000, or an 
increase of more than 4S per cent, on the previous doroond. 1 

On this occasion a cadastral survey was undcitaken^ and pro¬ 
prietary rights were confcned on the rillage headmen. The j 

twenty years' settlement expired in 1 & 38 ^ and the District was I 

then suminarily assessed for a period of fourteen to fifteen 1 

years pending the undertaking of a regular cad^tml sun'ey. • 

A very large increase in agridihural pfrospertty had token 
place during the currencj' of the previous assessment, and the i 

price of gmirj had more than doubled. At reviaion the land 1 

revenue was mlsed to Rs, 1,08,000, an increase of 64 per cent. 1 

on the former dentand, but falling at less than annas per 
cultivated acre- The District is now again under settlement 
die previous tems luiving csplred, while a new cadasmd sun^ey 
has also been completed. The followic^ table shows the 
receipts of revenue from land and from alt sources; — 
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Mundll has no District council, imd Ijical funds nte od- Loenl 
ministered by the Deputy-Commissioner, the income from , 

, * I « tA * - muHi- 

these in 1905-4 wing Rs, Mandi_\ T<Jwk is ji dpaUtk^ 

municipality. 

The police force consiHti of 311 ofl^cctB and meiit mth 5 fd!ici^ uri 
mounted constables, under a District Superintendent, beside 
*i<M5 village watchmen for tpS54 inhabited towns and villager. 

MandM town hw a Disirict jail with accommodation for S5 
prisonent, including 8 females, the daily average ntjfnbor in 
1904 being 69. 

In respect of education the District stands fifteenth in the Edneiticjn, 
Pro^'ince^ per cent of the male pajjulatfon Iieing able to 
rend and write in 1901, while only aoj females were rttumed 
as literate. The percentage of cbildrsi under instruction 
to those of schiool-going age is Statistics of the number 
of pupils ore os follows i (iSSci-i) 949* (rS^o-i) 1,767; 

{1900-1) 2,586; (1903-4) 3,373^ including 283 girls. The 
eclucatjonal institutions comprise an English middle sdiool, 

3 vemaculiir middle schools, and 56 primary schools. 

Mission schools for male and female orphans are nmutained 
at Pat|jani. The expenditure on educsition in 1905-4 was 
Rs. r 8,000, of which Rs. 15,500 was provided from ProvincuU 
and Local funds, and Rs. [,400 from fees. 

The District has 6 dispensaries, with accommodation for 52 HoipiiAls 
in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated wa?s 15,^08^ 
of whom 418 were in-patients^ and 35a operatirxns were per- 
formed. The expenditure was Rs. 4,000, mainly derived from 
Provincial and Local funds. 

Vaccinatiofi h compulsory only in the municipality of Mondli, Vntdivt" 
The numbtf i^f pcfsons successfully vaccinal cd in 1903-4 was 
64 per i^oao of the District populadonp this result being very 
favourable^ 

fj* B. Fuller, u# /kr Summary 1894 . A 

District Gazetteer is being compiled.] 

Maud La Tab an.—Southern fuAsi/ of Mandll District, 

Central Provinces, lying between 32® 11"and 25*9^N, and 79* 58' 
and 8t* tt' E,, with an area of 2^537 square miles+ Popula¬ 
tion deermsed from [93,938 in 1891 to 177,621 in 190*. The 
area and population have been slightly altered since the Census 

Q 
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of 1901 by the iraiL^fer of ifimtory lo and fiom 
District, and the adjusted figures are 5,530 square mites and 
173,771 persons. The density is 70 persons per square mile* 
'rhe contains one Mawdi^ (pqvulation, the 

ia/tiU and District head-quarters^ and t^8o inhabited villages. 
Excluding 906 square miles of Govemrncni forest, 44 per cenL 
of the available area iS ocotpied for cultivation. Ttie culti¬ 
vated area in 1903-4 was 60S square miles. The demand 
for land revenue in the same year was Rs. 90^000^ and for 
cesses I'he faAsil contains some open tracts of 

good land on the south-west, while the rest of it consists of 
a number of small and fertilu vidlcys separated by hill rariges 
and forests. The eastern pkteaux are covered by nutritious 
grassv and form a w'cM-tnown grazing area for cattle in the 
summer montlu. 

Dlndoru— Northern fnAa/ of ^tandk DEstriet^ Central 
Provinces, lying between 22^ 26' and 23^ 23' N. and a o' 

and 81® 45' E.pwith an area of 2^524 square miles. The popu¬ 
lation decreased from 145,413 in [891 to 1391659 in 1901. 
I’he density i? 55 persons per square milc^ There are 1&54 in¬ 
habited villages, but no town. The head-quarters are situated 
at Dindort, a \iL 1 agc with 945 inhabitants, distant 64 miles rrotn 
MandD by mud. Excluding 942 square miles of Government 
forest, 4S per cent, of the available areu is occupied for cultiva¬ 
tion. The demand for land revenue in 1 903-4 was Rs. 83,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 10,000, The /fiAsi/ consists mainly of 
masses of precipEtous hills oowred with forest, with small and 
sometimes very fertile valleys bordering the numerous streams, 
and partly of a treel^ undulating plain much cut up by 
nullahs. 

Mandla. Towm—Hcad-quartets of the District and faAsU 
of the some name, Ccntml Provinoes, situated in 22* 36" N. 
and 80'' 23' 60 miles south-east of Jubbulpore by roadi 

and 22 miles from Ka[u|nir junction dn the narrow-gauge 
Jubbulpore^Gofidiil line* 'Phe town is picturesquely situated 
in a loop of the river Nml^adai which surrounds it on three 
sides, and for fifteen miles between Mandl’l and Rlmnagar 
flows in a deep bed unbroken by rocks. Population (<9 pi), 
5,428. MandlA w^as made the capital of the Gond Carh^- 
hlandl^ dynasty about 1670. The Gouds erected a fort and 
built a palace. Their successors, the Marathfls, built a wall on 
the side of the town rmt protected by the rivet, which has 
lately been demolished. Mandlil was held by a MartlthJ 
g^unson in iSiS, and was token by assault by the British. It 
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conlw^ numerous leiijing dawn to ihe Naxbad^ &nd 

some modem temples. the site of a Gond pakee. 

is ten miles from Mandk. The town vs^ created a munid- 
paliiy in 1867. The ititinfeipul receipts daring the decudc 
ending 1901 averagfed Rs.7, 400. In i^j-4 ihc receipts wen; 

Rs. 7i6i>Op mainly derived fram a houso-tax and tolls on roads 
and ferries T'he piincipaJ indusriy is the manufacture of 
vessels from beLl-metaL A number of betel-vine gardens are 
siiuated in the outskirts of the town^ and vegelables are grown 
on the fifretches of sandy alluvial soil vrhich are left exposed 
during the dry seison on the banks of the Narbadll. MandL^ 
contains an English middle schaQl^ girls’ and branch schoo<IS| 
besides a private Sanskrit school; three dispensaries^ ineltiding 
mk&ton and police hospitals; and a vdennary^ dispensary. A 
statioit of the Church Miesionary Society has been established 
here, 

Seoni Di strict. ^ —District in die Jubbulpore |>ivi$ion of the h^nn- 
Central Prminces, consisting of a long narrow section of the 
SatpurA plateau overlooking the Narbadi vall^ on the north ti4lt 
tod the NSgpar plain on the south, and lying between s 1* 36' 
tod 52 ® 57' K. and 79® and 80® 17* E., with an area of 
3,506 square miles. I t is bounded on the north by Naisingh- 
pur and Jubbulpore Districts; on the east by Mandl^ 
and Uhandtlni i on the south by Nlgpur; and on the 
west by Chhindwam, All round the ivorth and north-west of 
the [^strict the border hills of the S^tpurA range, thickly 
fringed with forest and overlooking the Narbadi, separate 
Scun^ from Jubbulpore and Nirainghpur, except along a strip 
to the north-east, where the Narbodl itself is the boundary 
towards Mandll> and 44 villages lying below the hilts ore 
included In the District. In the extreme north-west also a few 
villages below the hills belong to Seoul- South of the northem 
passes lies the l^khitadou pbteau, a rolling country of alter¬ 
nate ridges and hollows, terminating in another belt of hill and 
foresii which leads down to the l^'aingangl Except to the east 
where to open pkin stretchis 10 the Mandll border, and along 
part of the western boundary, the LaktirkSdon plateau a sur¬ 
rounded by jungle, 'Ilic Shcr river Qows through the centre of 
the plateau from east to westj and posses into Narsinghpur to 
join die Narbadi. The Tcmilr and Soner are other tributaries 
of the Narbadi rising in the south. To the south-w'est of the 
Districtj and separated from the Lakhnldon plateau by the 
Thel and U’aingangl rivers^ lies the Seool Jrlaveli, a levd tract 
of the titost fertile black soil in the District^ extending from the 
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Imc of hiJis east of Seoul town to the Chhindwira bonder. In 
this plateau the Waiflgan^ rises at partabpur^rt few mites south 
of Seonip rthd flows for some distande to the north until it is 
jofned by the I'hel from ChhindwiFa, and then across the 
i.bstncE to the east, crossing the N^pur^Jubbulpore road at 
Chhaplra* On the south-wesi the Pench separates Seoni from 
Chhindw%ira. The general heights of the SconT and Lakhnadon 
plateau?t are about Zpooo feet above seadcvelp but the peak of 
Manorl on the western border of the District rises to 3,749 
feet* and that of KariilpahSr near Seon! to 1.579 East of 

Seonl a line of hills runs from south to north, and be3'ond the? 
lies another open tract, about joo feet lower than the Seonl 
plain+ constiititing the valleys of the B^garand Hirri riversj and 
containing the imctis of Chansor and IkirgtiSL Another line 
of hitls separates the Ghansor plain from the valley of the 
^iVaingangl, which, after cros^mg the District from west to east, 
turns south ut the point w|>enc it is joined by the Thinwar river 
from MandlAp and forms the boundary of Seont for some miles 
until it diverges into Bll§ghit, The valkf of the Waingangi, 
at first stony and broken and confined by hills as ft winds 
round the northern spurs of the SroiiT plateau, becomes after¬ 
wards an alternation of rich alluvial basins and namiw gorges, 
nnttl just before reaching the eastern border of the District it 
commcncea its descent to the lower country, passing over a 
series of rapid and deep stony channels, overhung hy walls of 
gmnite 200 feel high. The falls of the Waingaiagi and its 
course for the Iftst six miles, before its junction with the 
ThS.nwar on the border of the District, may perha|i4 rank nest 
to the Bherighat gotge of the Narbadil for beauty of river 
scenery. Hie lower volley of the ^VaingangS is about 400 feet 
below the Ohansor plain, from which it is sepamlcd by another 
Line of forest-clad hills, and ^ narrow rice-growing strip along 
its western bank, Oilled the Ugll tract, is included fn Seont, 
In the extreme south of the SeonT /a^rl/a small area of aub 
montane land, forming the Ikmgartil or Kuiai tract, and 
largely covered wiih forest, is the residence of ntimbers of 
Gooftsp who arc professional cattle-breeders. I'hc Bdwanthari 
riicr rising in the southcFn hills, and receiving the waters of 
numerous small streams, carries the drainage of this area into 
N^pUT District on its way to join the VVaingangl 

District is co\'ered by the Dcccan trap, except on 
the southern and south-eastern borders^ where gneissic rocks 
pmevaiL 

The forests are extensive and form a thick belt along the 
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nunhcm and soutbcm hiilsp wiih numerous isalaicd patches 
in the interior. In the north they me stunted and scanty^ 
and the open conntiy is hare of trees, and preiienEs a hleak 

uppear^cEp the villa^cis Consisting of squalid-lookingooLteotionj 
of mud liuls perched generally on a bare lidge. In the rite 
tracts, on the other hand^ the vegetation is luxuriant^ and fkiiit 
trees are ottered over the open country and round the 
villages. Owing to the abundance of vood the houses are 
large and wdl-huikp and surrounded by bambfxi fencev enclos¬ 
ing sinall garden plots. The northern forests have much teak, 
but usitally of small size^ and there is ako teak along the 
VVaingiingA river; the forests in the south-east are principally 
i.'omposed of bamboos. The open countt)^ in the ^Hith is 
Wooded w-ith trees and groves of {Basjm /a/tfir/fa)^ Ufuiu 

or ebony {BtfcAaniinui /afifi/ta) 

and fruit trees, such as mango and tamarind. 

I'igers and leopards are not lety common; but deer are Ffiiaiu. 
found in considerable numbers^ and both land and water birds 
are fairly frequent in differenl parts of the DtslrtcL 

'ilie climate is cool and pleasant^ excessive heat being rarely CHmflfc. 
felt even in the summer months. 

llie rainfall averages 53 iiichcs. During the thirty years fbEntaiL 
previous to iS(y6 the rainfall wa^i only once less than 30 incites, 
in 1^67-^, Irregular disiribiition however, not uncommon. 

From the irukiription on a copper plate found in Seoul Ilinerv. 
combined wMih others in the Ajanta caves, it has been inferred 
tltai a line of princes, the VflklEaka dynasty, was ruling on 
the S^pura plateau from the third century a. d., the name 
the perhaps mythical hero who founded it being given as 
Vindhy^kti. Uftlc is known of thk dynasty exce|7t the 
names of ten princes, and the fact that they cornractcil 
alliances with better-known ruling Irouscs. 'Fhe archhectunil 
remains at l>ccjgflrh and IjikbnMon may, however, be attributed 
to them or their successors, os they could not have been con¬ 
structed by the Conds* Hislory k then a blank until the 
sixteenth ceniury^^ when ^Sconl fell under the dominion of the 
rbing Gond dynasty of Garha-Mnndl^ llhanaor, Chaurn and 
l>i;}ngartJU were thtee of the fifty-two* forts included in the 
of Rija Ingram Slh in [530, and the territories 
attached to these made up the bulk of the present District. 

A century and a half aFterwards the Manilla Raja was obliged 
to call in the help of Bakht Bukind, the Deogarh prinoL% to 
assist in the suppression of a revolt of two i'athin advenrurers, 
and in return for this ceded to him the territories now consti' 
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tiEting S™iL B^kkht l)i3^rKl came to take possesion of hia new 
dcmintonS) and was engaged one day in a hunting espeditfon 
near Sconi, when, he was atUickcd by a wounded twar. An 
unknown I’utliAn ad^'enturer, Taj Khan, came to his assistance 
and killtxi the bear, and Bakht Uuland was so plcaseii with 
his dentcrous coujage iliai he made him gmemor of the 
Doogarcal fn/i/Au, then in a very unsettled condition. When 
SeonT, with the rest of the Deogarh kingdom, was seiited by 
Hnghujt Bhonsla, Muhammad Khin, ihe son of Tiij Khan, 
held out in ]>ongartal for three years on hehalf of his old 
mast^; and Rnghuji fuviliy, in admiration of his fidelity, 
appointed him governor of Seonl-Chhapara. with the title of 
Dtwan, snd his descendants continued to administer the 
District until shortly before the cessbn. In the begiiining 
of the nineteenth century CHhhapara, at that period a large 
and flourishing town with 3,ooa PathJn fighting men, was 
suked by the I’indaris during the absence of the garrison at 
Nilgporand utterly ruined, A tombstone near the Waingangd 
bridge still marks the site where 40,000 persons are said to 
have been buried in a common grave’. 

bconi became British territory in rfiiS, being ceded by the 
treaty which followed the battle of SlLSbaldl. During the 
Mutiny the tiaircjulllity of the District was disturbed only by 
the m'olt of a Lodhi landholder in the north, who Joined the 
rebels of Jubbulpore and Narsinghpmr. I’hey established 
themselves on some hills overlooking the Jubbulpore mad 
near Sukrt, from which they mode excursions to bum and 
plunder villages. The rebels wete dispersed and the country 
pacified on the arrival of the NSgpur Irregutan! at the end 
of 1857. The representative of the Dlwan family flmtly 
supported the British CovemmenL In tS73 the greater part 
of the old Katangl taAsU of SeonI was transferred to BalAghfit, 
and St villages below the hills to Nagpur, while Seont received 
of ij* villages, including the Adegaoti fa/tria from 
ChhmdwHta, and 8 villages from MandliU 
The arrhaenlrgical remains are of little importance. At 
Ghaiisor in the Seonl taAsi/ are the mins of numerous Jain 
temples, now cmly heaps of cut and broken stone, and several 
tanks. AshtJ, s8 miles from Seonl in the Barghat tract, 
^tains three Icmplcs buik of cut stone without cement. 
There are three similar temples in lakhnadon and some 
sculptures rn the AtArf/. Bisiput near Kuroi has an old temple 
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wlikh 3s said to have been built by Son! KJnr^ widovr of the 
tiond Raja Bhojsatf and a favourite popukt heroine. The 
ruins of her palace and an old fort are aho to be seen at 
An^odaiiarK near Uglf on the Ilirri riven Aiootf tlie southern 
spurs of the Siltpurils the remains of a num}>cr of other ConcI 
forts ate visible a\ Utisar^jitrh, llhamsagorh, Partabgafhp and 
Kohwa^rh. 

The population of Scont at the last three enumerations The 
was as fbtlows; (i88i) 335.997? ('S?*) 370 - 7 ^ 7 ? (1901) 1*“?'’^- 
3 »Jj 7 o 9 - Between r88i and 1891 tlie DiiitricL pruspered and 
the rate of increase was about the same as that for the Province 
ns a whole. The decrease of ill per cenL m the last decade 
was due to bad seasons and emigittttort to Assam. M'he 
princi^iaJ statistics in it>oi are showtt heSow:^ — 
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The statistics of religion show that 55 per cent, of the popu- 
latroti are HinduSp 40 per cent Animists^ and about 4I per ccni. 

M uharnmadaos. There are some La rgc M uhammadan Landlords, 
the principal Ijcing the representative of the DLwlln's family., 
who holds a considerahle estatCj the Gondl /alkkut on quit- 
rent tenure. The people are for the most part immigrants 
from the north-west, and rather more than half speak 
the Bundell dialect of Western Hindi. Uidfl is the language 
of nearly ir^ooo of the Muhammadnns and Klyasihsp and 
alimit aopCioo persons in the south-east of the District lielow 
the hills speak MarathL The Ponwaf^ Ivavc a dialect of iheir 
own akin to Rfljlsthani; and Gondt is S|ioken by 103,000 
persons. Dr rather more limn 75 per cent, of the numiker 
of Gonds in the Districts 

Goods number i^opooo, or 40 per cent, of the population. Thrir 
They' have lost many of their vilk^cs, but the ‘'trpCMtant 
estates of Sarekhfl and DhQma srill belong to Gond landlords. OiAf. 
Ahirs number ji^ooup Malis 10,000, and the menial caste of 
Mehris {weavers and labtJUrers) 1^,000, Lodhts (5,000) and 
Kuimls (E,ooo) arc imporlani culthuriog casti^- Banii'v 
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a<?qiiired over loo vJlligcs. Anoth« 
bmdho d,ng are (he Hagri Rajpm,, «ho pas««s l>e.wetn 

prosperous. The Ponwais 
Uuir Thl? in the rice tracts of BarghSt and 

l i lli^y «•« mdusirious* skilled in irrigation, and rake 
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iKXupled 365 square i^l and rice. Wheat 

area, the greater tmrt JW*’ ”■ cent of the cropped 

3 per cent of ih^^i;*^ Haveli and Ghansor tracts, 
per cent of the Jidda ekased m fit to grow wheat 
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are e in banked. A'oditn and ihu light autisnin inillet^ 

were siown in 19^ square miles, or 17 pur cent, ol the ciflpped 
area. Kite occupied about 114 square miles, or 8 per cent* of 
ihccTXHJped arta. It hm decreased in ^^opulariiy during the 
last few yeam, owing to the distribution of the rainfah having 
been gencntlly unfavourable^ and the area under it at present is 
alxjut 50 square miles kss than at the time of seltlemenL Rke 
is generally tmmspkniodr only abemt an percent of the lotaJ area 
being sown broadcast in normal years, I jnsecd, HI and other 
oilseeds^ gnim, lentils, ftura, jirnfar, and cotton are the other 
crops, and cotton have lately increased in popularity, 

while the area under linseed has greatly fallen olT. 

A great deal of new^ land has been broken up since the Impfro-^- 
settletnent of 1864-5^ die increase ita culti^tited area up to the 
last setilement (1S94-6) amounting to 50 per cent. A con-tfttwl jiiw;- 
siderable proi^iortion of the new land is of inferior quaJJty and 
requires periodical resting fallows. The three-coiiltered sowing 
drill and weeding harrow used by cultivators of the Deccan for 
j'ffWiir have lately been intrcxluccd inlo SconT. i 5 kai-hemp is 
a proBuiblc minor cropt which has recently come into fa%“Qur+ 

No considerable sums have been taken under the l^d 
Improvement Act, the total amount borrowed between 1894 
and 1904 being Rs. 29,000^ but nearly taklts has been 
adiimced in i^rieuliural loans. 

Cattle are bred princi|iaHy in the Kurai tract and in the north Cs-uk^ 
of the f^kbn^don faArl/. The Gaolis and Golars in Kura! 
are professional cattle-breeders, and keep bulls. Large white 
bullocks are reared, arKl sold in NSgpur and Berdr, where 
they fetch Rs, 50 or Rs. 60 a pair as yearlings, Thu takhna- 
don bullocks are smaller, and the ma jority arc of a grey colour, 
Krequentty no special bells are kepir and the immature males 
are ulluwcd to mis wish the cows before castration. Gonds 
and |Kior Muhammadans sometimes use cows fc^r plougliitig, 
especially when they are barren. Jn the tict liacls bulTaloes 
arc useti for culdvation* Small ponies are bred and are used 
for riding in the Ha Veil, especially during the rains. Sheep 
are not numerous^ but considerable numberm of goats are bred 
by ordinary agncultuHsts both for food and fur rdigiLiuscircrings. 
IjikhnUdon has an especially good breed of goals. 

About 46 square miles of rice land and 2^000 acres of rtnf^tloii. 
sugar<anc and garden crop land arc classed as iirtgable^ and 
this area wa,s showri as iirigatied in the year of settlement. 

In 1903-4 the inigaicd area was only 6 square miles, owning 
to the unfavourable fainfalh which was msufficieni to bll the 
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tinkit. About 1 3 .square mHea are: irriffatcd from tanks anJ 
acres from welts and other sources in a good ycar^ Rice 
is w-atcTcd from tankst both by percolation tmd by cytting 
the cmbatiknieiits. Sugar-cane and garden crops are supplied 
from wells. There aie about 650 tanks and 1^500 wells^ 

The ■Government forests cmer on area of 3 a 8 square miles, 
of which II have been detiiarcated for disforestation and settle¬ 
ment on ryottvan tenure. They are well disirihuled in alt 
parts of the UistrtcL Teak and iaj {Ttrminaisii i&meniosa) m 
the chief timber trees, the best teak growing in itse Rnrai range^ 
where there arc three plantations. Bamboos are also plentiful. 
Aiakua and lac are the most importiint minor products, 'rhe 
forest Tuvenue in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 63,000^ 

Iron is found in the Kurai range in the south of the 
iJistrict and was formerly extracted by native methods, but 
has now been displaced by English iron.. Other deposits occur 
in the valley of the Him' river. In Khair^ on the S5gar 
river, 23 miles from Seoul lowards Mandl^ coal has been 
discovered, and a prospecting licence panted. The sands of 
the Rachdhir and Hawanthari rivers have long been washed 
for gold in instgnfficani qtiaptiiics. An inferior kind of mica 
baa been met with in Kakhar on the SeonbNagpijr road and 
the hilts near it. A smooth greyish-while chalk is obtained 
near Chhapara on the north bank of the Walngang^* Light- 
coloured amethysts and topazes are found among the n>cks in 
the Ade^aon tract. A good hard stone is obtained Irom 
quarries in the hills and in ihe villages of ChakkhKhatruin^i 
JanawarkhedJl, and Khankar.l, frcjm which grindstonesp rolling- 
slabs, and mortars are madt:, and sold all over Suoni and the 
adjoining Districts of ChhindwAra and Bhandara. 

] he wcai'ing of coarse cotton cloth is cairfed on in sevens I 
vil%es, principally at Seoul, Bafghit, and Chhap^m. TaSi^r 
silk doth was formerly woven at Seont, but the industry is 
n^ly extinct. Country cloth h dyed at Mungwani, Chhaplra, 
ahani, and other villages, a/ (Indian madder) being still 
^<ed, though it has to a larger c?xten.t been supplanted by the 
imported German dye, At Adegaon the green 

cloths are dyed with a mixture of madder and rnym^ 
wlams. Ctlass bangles are made from imported glass at 
ChfiionrT, PaiAo, and Chhapira j and lac bangles at Seonti 
ChhapHra, Bakhln, and l^khnAdort Earthen vessels are 
matle in several vilbges, tho^w of Kaniwam and Fschdhar 
having a special reputation. These are universally used for 
l^cping Water, and also fof the storage of such articles as 
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grain and while MuhaTnntadiins and Gonds employ them 
aa cnokiiiB vessels. Iron implements are made at Fiparsfani 
in the Kunii tract from English semp iron, and are used 
throughout the south of the District, the Ijiihnadon H’/nil 
uhtaining its supplies from Narsinghpur and Jubbulponf. 
bkins are tanned and leaiher-worlt is done at KhawSsa, 

U'heat is the pdrcipol esport; but rite is esrported to^m- 
Chbindwira and the Narbada valley, and hemp fibre is sent 
to Calcutta, often to thu ™lue of four iw five lakhs annually. 
Gram and oilseeds are eapotted to some extent, and also the 
oil of the JtflwV plant, a variety of salHower, which is very 
prickly an<l is sown on the borders of wheal-fields to keep out 
rattle. The exports of forest produce are teak, raj, MJiifa/ 
{^Pterefufpui AfortJipititn) and bamboos for building, ertiAwtf 
oil, lac, (the fruit of ^ufAanam’a and myra. 

iioJams. Ghit cotton, and bides and horns are also exported, 
ftalt comes principally from the man>hcs near Ahmadilrild and 
to a less extent from Bombay. Both sugar and gar are obtained 
from the Unit ed Provinces, and the knter also from Chbindwira. 
Cotton piecc'goods, from both Bombay and Calcutta, are now 
generally worn hy the better classes, in place of band-made 
cloth. Betetleavea, turmeric, and catechu arc imported from 
surrounding Districts. Superior couniry-made shoes come 
from Calcutta and iHlhl. *lhe trade in grain and is 
principally in the hands of Agarwil and Parwir Baniils, and 
there are one or two shops of Cutchl Muhammadans. The 
centre of the limber trade h nt Kurai, to which wholesale 
dealers coinc from Kanjptee to make puTchasei Barghii is 
the most important weekly market, and after it GopMganj, 
Kaniwara, and Kuotiri. 

'J he narrow-gauge Siltpurfl extension of the Bengal-Kigpur 
Railway has recenily (1904) been constructed. A branch hne 
runs from Nainpur pmclinn in Mandta through Seont to 
Chhindwira, following closely the direction of the Seonl- 
Mandlit and Sconi-Chhindwira roads; the length of line in 
the District is SS tnil«- The main connecting fine betw^n 
Ciondifl and Jubbulpore also crosses tbe nortb-castem portion 
of the Lakhnildoit tahal, with stationa at Gl^nsor, BinaikI, 
and .Shtkftra; the length of line in the District is *o miles. 

The great northern road from KSgpur to Jubbulpore, meialied 
and bridged throughout, escept at the Narbada, passes from 
south to north of the District. Tbe trade of Seonl has hitherto 
been almost entirely along this road, that of the portion south 
from Chhapara going to Kamptee, and that of the northern 
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put of the Ukhnadoo /iiM/ to Jobbujpore. Roadii have also 
Wen constructed from Seour toChhindwira, Mandli, BHasrhli, 
and KaLingi, along whieh produce is brought from the interior. 
From the hillj country in the east and weit of the l^Vhnadon 
/ffArf/ caniage has hitherto heeri by pack-but3ockS| and all over 
tlie rest of the District by carts. I'he length of inetalJed roads 
miles and of unnietailed roads 116 miles^ all maintained 
by the Public Works departmenL The maintenance charges 
in 1903-4 a'erc Ris, 64,000. Avenues of trees e^i^t for short 
and broken lengths on the principal mads. 

Prom iSaj to 1827 the District sunered from a succession 
of short crops due to floods^ haih and blight^ resuhirig in ihe 
desertion cf many villages. In 1&JJ-4 ibe autumn rains Failed 
and a part of the spring crop area wa,^ left unsown. Grain was 
imported by Government from Chhatlisgath, The winter tains 
were excessive in iS54-5^ and the spring crops w^ere totally 
dcsEroyed by mst |n i^S6y the monsoon failed in Augrtst* 
and the year's ^nfall was only about half the nDriual. buE 
a heavy storm in Sepiember saved a portion of the crops, 
distress was not severe in Seonl, and the |>eople made gteat 
use of forest produce. From 1S93 to j the w inter num 
Were abnormally heavy and the spring crops were daimiged hy 
t and this was followed in i and 1^96 by early cessa- 
non 0 the tains. In the former year the autumn crops failed 
penally, and in ihe latter conijilctely* w hile in rS^h a considef- 
* spring-crop area could not be sown owing 

to t c dryness of the land. There was severe famine during 
i e ^ when 44 lakhs was ^expended on relief, the 

num re relieved ming to 19,000 or 5 per cent, of the popu- 
tion m September, In i^gg-igoo Seo«l had a very bad 
autumn and a moderate spring harvest The distress was 
conwdetabk but not aj,-utc, the numbere on relief rising to 

l»p»ilation, an<{ the total o^ndi- 

lure being 6.6 Uliha. 


r™ ^ one Esira Assistant 

^tniinistialive purposes the District is 
f ^ i^hamr and 

. . District StalT includes a Forest officer, 

Jubbuljiire.’' of 

nsiT^f T'^'^ ^ '■^'*<^ct and a Subordi- 

ScMiJ^ ^ The Divisional and 

Seont ^ JtibbuJporc tJjviskhti has jurisdiction in 

J*onr. The crime of the District is light. 


sEoyl district 


Neither the Gond iwr MurSihi governments recngnised ary ^ 
liinds of riijht in lond, and the cultivators were prtJlwtcd only Xuv*-- 
1 >y the strong custom enjoining liereditanr tenure, The rule of (rjitioo. 
the Goods was never oppressive, hut the policy of the MafStlilLs 
was latterly directed to ttve extortiori of the largest possible 
revenue, Rents were generally collected direct, and teases of 
villages were granted only fur very short terms. The measure, 
however, which contributed most largely toward,-* the impoverish¬ 
ment of the country was the levy of the nsvenue before the crops 
on which it was charged could be cut and sold. In iSio, eight 
y<atra before coming niuler British rule, it was reported that 
Seoni had paid a revenue of more than three lakhs j but in 
tire interval the enactions of the lo-vt Martlthi ruler, Appa 
Sdhib, ami the depredations of the l^indlris, had caused the 
annual rcalinations to shrink to less than liolf this sum. The 
period of short-terni settlements, which followed the corntflence- 
ment of British administation. nirretJiuted in Seonh as else¬ 
where in the Central Provinces, a scHcs of attempts to realise 
a revenue equal to, or higher than, that norninalJy paid to the 
Marathas, from a District whose condition had seriously 
deteriorated. Three years after cession the demand rose to 
1-76 lakhs. This revenue, however, could not be realired, .and 
in i8i5 a settlement for twenty years reduced the demand to 
1-3+ lakhs. Even under this greatly decreased assessment 
some portions of the Disirict suffered, and the revenue was 
revised. The rise of prices beginning about 1861, however, 
restored prosperity, and revived the demand for land, and at 
the ncirt reviaon a large entiancement was made- The com¬ 
pletion of the settlement was retarded for ten years owing to 
the disturbances consequent on the Mutiny, and it took effect 
from 1864-5, The revited revenue amounted to a-a7 lakhs 
on the District as it then stood, or to i-6* lakhs on the area 
now constituting SeonT, and was fwed for thirty ycart. During 
its currency the seasons were generally fiavourable, prices rose, 
and cultivation extended. When records were‘attested’for 
revision in 1894-5, tt was found that the cultivated area had 
increased by 50 per cent, since the precedirig settlement, and 
that the prices of agricultural produce had doubled. The new 
assesatnent took effect from the years 1S96 to 1898, and was 
made for a term of eleven to twelve years, a shtater period 
than the usual twenty years being adopted in otder to produce 
a regular rotation of District settlements. Under it the revenue 
was enhaiwcd to 1-93 lakhs, or by 78 per cent. The new 
revenue absorbs 48 per cent, of the ‘assets,’ and the average 
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inddencc p«r cultivaLed acre is ft. 0-5-9 (maximuim R. 0-9-4^ 
minimum Rr 0-3-4), while the corresponding figure for rental 
is R. o-io-io (nuAimum R. 0-15-9, niinimum R. o— 6-6)r 
The'revcnuc receipts from land and all sources have been, in 
thousands of rupees :— 
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LiKal Local aAkirs outside the municipal area of ScnnC are entrusied 
H^mani- ^ i^wirict council and two IcmsI boards. The income of the 
dpalJiic*. District council in 1904-4 was Rs. 50^000. The expenditure 
on public worlu was 10,000^ on education Rs- and 

on medical relief Rs, 5,000. 

Volke wid The police force consists of 378 oflicers and men, including 
3 mounted constableSt under a E>istrict Superintendent, and 
1,553 watchmen in ipjijo inhabited towns and villages. Seoni 
tow-n has a District jail with accommodation for 161 prisoners, 
including rS females. The daily average number of prisoners 
in 1904 Was 53. 

In rtspect of education the District stands elei^enth in the 
Province, 4-5 per cent, of the male population being able to 
read and wtite in 1901, while only 355 females were returned 
os Jitemte. The percentage of children under instruction to 
those of schoobgoing age is 8* Statistics of the number of 
pupils under msiructLoii are m followii e (i 38 o-i) i.yS&i 
(tflyo-T) 3^564; (1900-1J 3,430^ (1903-4) 4,344, induding 
337 ^rls. I be educational institutions comprise a high school 
at Sconi supported by the Scotdsh Free Church M ission; two 
Knglish middle schools^ four vernacular middle^ and sixty 
primary schools, of which five are girls" schools The expendi¬ 
ture on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 36,000, of which lU 20,000 
was derived &om Provinctal and Local funds and Rs* 3^000 
from foes. 

*1 he District has 5 dispe^safic^^ with accommodation for 
in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 
^ji'l 74 i of whom 383 were iit-potients, and 611 operations 
were performed. Tho expenditure was Rs. 8,000, the greater 
jurt of which was provided froni Provincial and Local 
funds. 

^ Vaccination is compulsory only iu the municipality of Secuil. 

ITic number of persons successfully vaccinaEed iu j 903-4 was 
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51 per i,gM of the District population, a very favourthle 

rei$iilt. 

[Khan BahMur AulSd Husain, Selilemint Report, 

R. A- Stemdalc, w Camp Lift ihe Satpura Ran^t 

17, A District Gaaetteor is under preparation.] 

Seoni Tahsil.—Southern tahai of Seoni District, Central 
I’roviitces, lying between si* 36’ and sj® 24^ N, and 79h 
and 80° 6' E., with an area of 1,64^ squwe miles. 'Fhe popu¬ 
lation decreased from 119,284 in 1891 to 192,364 in 1901, 
The density in the latter year was 117 persons per square mile. 
The tahsli contains one town, Seoni {popuklba, 11,864). the 
head-quarters of the District and tskai^ tind 677 villages. 
Encluding 46S square miles of Government forest, 60 pet 
Cent, of the available area is occupied for culUvation, fhe 
cultivated area in 1903-4 was 711 square miles. 1 he demand 
for land rev'cnue in the same year was Ks. 1,69,000, Md for 
cesses Rs. 11,000, 'llie western portion of the tahai towards 
Chhindwira eonsisis of a fertile blact soil plain, while on the 
south and east there are tracts of rice country. The remainder 
is hilly and undulating. 

Lakhnidon,—Northern iakAi of Seoni District, Central 
Prco'inces, lying between si® 18° and 12° 37^ N. and 79 19 
and Bo* 17' E.. with an area of (,35* 
population decfflosed from 151,483 in 1891 to i35'345 
1901. 'J’he density in the latter year was 87 persons per square 
mile, 'I'he tishsU contains 711 villages, but no town. The 
head-quarters arc at LahbnJtdon, a village of 1,14* inhabitants, 
distant 38 miles ftemn Si*n1. Escluding 360 square miles of 
Ckiveimimcnt forest, 59 per cent, of the available area is 
occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 
663 square miles. The demand for land revenue in the same 
yisx was Rs. j.ir.ooa, and for cesses Rs. 11,000, The most 
fertile portions of the tahsU are an open plain to the eivt 
to wants Mandla and a small tract on the banlts of the Narbada 
in the north. The remainder consists of the succession of 
ridges and valleys chameteristio of the SllpurB country, 
Seoni Town.—H^id-quartcrs of the District nnd ftiktii o( 
ihe same name, Central 1‘fovincea, situated in si* s' N. .'uid 
-g® E,, on the road from NSgpur to Jubbulpote, 79 miles 

from the former town and 86 from the latter. A branch line 
of the anjiufi narrow-gauge railway runs from Naitipur 
uinction through Seotii to ChhindwHra. Population (190*)^ 
11,864, including neatly 3,000 MLhamnuidan.v. Seoni was 
founded in 1774 by the Paihln governor of Chhaplra, who 
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removed his head-quarters here, and built a fwt in which 
his descendant still resides. It was created a miinicipality in 
1S67. The municipal neceipK during the decade ending ipot 
averaged Rs. *5iOee- In ^-he receipts were Rs. ^^,000, 

of which Rs. *9,000 was derived from octroi. SeonT is the 
principal commercial toa-n on the SStpurl platcaii, and con¬ 
tains a cotton hand-weaving industry. The water-supply is 
obtained from the Eubarid tank, aj miles distant, from which 
pipes have been carried to the town. The large ornamental 
Dalslgar tank in the towTi is kept filled from the same source, 
SeonT contains a high school with 33 students, and boys’ and 
girls'schoolB, supported by the Scottish Free Church Mission, 
besides municipal English middle and branch schools- The 
rnedi^l institutions comprise three dispensaries, including 
a police hospital and a veterinary dispensary. 
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Nerbudda Division [Aardijifij ). — The western Division of 
the Centml Provinces^ between 21® 5' and 23" 15^ N. 
and 75*57" and 79* 3S' with aji area of 18^381 square mites, 
it embriices a aection uf the valley of the Katbada river, from 
which the Jhvision takes its nanie^ and some tracts on the 
Satpura plateau to the south of the vulky. The head quarters 
of the Cotntnissioner arc at HosH-vngabXu Tow-s. Tlie 
Division includes five DislrictSp as show^n below — 
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Of these Narsinghpurp Flosbangi’tbid, and NJm^ extend 
from eatsi to west along the southern hank of the Pfarbad^ 
rivcTp while Betel and Chhindwara lie on the hills to the sooth 
of the valley. The population of the Division was 1,763,105 
in from which it increased in r^i to fp3Sr,r^7, or by 
6 per cenL This increase waN eonsidcmhSy \i^ than the Pro¬ 
vincial average, the captanathm being that the fertile tracts of 
the Narhdda valley were already so closely eultivatcd an to 
leave little room for further expansion. During the last decade 
the population decreased to r, 783,44 r^ or by 5 per cent, aA a 
result of a succession of disastrous failures of crops, Sinoe the 
Census of iQfOt a smalt transfer territory has taken place, 
and the adjusted fifipulation m 1904 wa.-: 1,785,008. The 
NVrhudda revision is the simllttt in the Province in both area 
and population. In 1901 Hindus numberti:! 70 per cent of 
the total, and Animists 18 per cent. There were 84pT22 
Musalmam^ 9,523 Jains, and 5,355 Christians s>f whom 709 
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were Europeans or Etirasi^^ The density of population is 
gj persons! per square milej compirred with 11 a for the British 
Districts of the Province- The Division contains 17 towns 
and 6*164 'Tllagfis. BuRKANPUR is the only town 

with more than ao^ooo inhabitants. On the large block of 
the Satpuras, knovm as the hlaliadeo hills, in the sonth of 
E-JoshanglMd District, is situated the ^nitadurn of Pachmarhl, 
which is the stmimer head-quaners of the Local Government 
The small Stale of Makiai in Hoshanglb^d is under the sUpCT' 
vision of the Commissioner. 

Bqna. Nariilnghpur District.—Dbtrict in the Nerbudda Division 
darict*™- of the Central Provinces, Ijang between 22*^ and 

7 ^* Ripper half of the NarbHidl 

lud river vtillcy, with an ajcsi of 1*^76 square miles. On the north 
tirbtems. ^ bounded by the Bhop^ State and by Saugor^ Datnob, 
and Jnbbttipore DEstnets; on the south by Oihindwjira; 
on the we^jt by Hoshangabod; and on the east by Secnl 
and Jubbulpore. Nearly the whole Distnet lies to the south 
of the Narbad^i occupying a stretch qf 15 or zo miles 
between the river and the northern range of the Sitpuii 
plateau. The Naibad.! forms the northern boundary for a 
considerable length* and immediately beyond the river the 
southern scarp of the Vindhyan range eictendji like a line of 
cliffs almost along its banks. A small atrip of territory lies 
to the north of the Natbads, On the south of the District a 
broad belt of gravelly soil merges through w^otxly borders tnio 
the lower slopes of the Satpurl highlands. The hiUy country 
itself h generally not more than three or four miles in width. 
Between the Sltpurls and the Narbada lies the greater part of 
the District^ in the first of the wide aUuvia] basins which* alter 
rating with rocky gorges, give so varied a character lo the 
river s course. The surface of the v*allcy is co^^red by a deep 
Uiyer of bkek alluvial soil, which js kmed for its fertility. 
The general elevation is about i,im feet above the sea, the 
fall in the course of the NarbadI within the District being very 
slight. During its passage through Narstnghpur the NnrbadS r£^ 
ceiv'es the waters of several tributaries, prirKipally from the south- 
Of these the most important are the Shcr and the Shakkar, with 
their respective affluents, the Macharcwa and Chitlrewil. 
Otber smaller rivers are the Dudht Etnd .^ner* which form the 
western and eastern boundaries of the District^ and the Birttro^' 
All these rise in the Sitpurl range on the southern border, 
and though their courses are short they fill w-ith estraonlinaiy 
rapidit)'. The passage of these streams through the soft 
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lilluvial soil pToduces a wide series of ravine* on ckher bank, 
rendering the ground for some distance tanctiltiv'able, the nm^it 
tnarked systems of ravines being on the Narbada and Shen 
'rhe Hiran and Sindhor nvers join the Narbada from the 
north, 

'rhe valley io the north of the District Is covered by aHii- Cwlogy- 
vium. The hilly country in the south is occupied by rocks 
refeiable partly to the Gondwftna and pcirtly to the transition 
system. 

The forests are not exiensive, and are situated principally on 
the slopes of the Saipunls along the south of the Distritti with 
a few patches on the northern border beyond the Narbad^ 
iTie principal tree, even in the forests, is the mxiAud {Basiits 
lafi/biia), and the rest is mainly a scrubby growth of smaH 
leak, damtiN (Gr^iii 

jfJAw urrafa), freHd&sa), and similar 

shrtibs and stunled trees. The open coimtT>' is well provided 
with ai&AtiJ and other fniit-beaiing or sacred trees- 

Tigers aio not numerous- Leopards and bears frequent ibc yuusa. 
low hills. Samifiir and fti/gM are met with in most of llw 
forest^^ but spotted deer are scarce- Bison Bomeiimcs visit 
the south-western hdls in the rainy months. I he forests are 
singularly devoid of bird life. Quail arc plentiful in certain 
tmetSp a* also ore peafowl and sand-grouse, but there are very 
few water birds. 

The climate h generally healthy and very pleasant in tl^ 
cold scosom The annual laiidall averages 51 inches, and 
more usually eiiccssive than deficient, wheat on ihe heavy black 
soil being very liable to rust- hrosts somciimes occur in the 
cold season^ but hail is rare- 

At the earliest period at which anything ts known of its lliitorr. 
history, Narsinghpur fomied part of the doniiniorts of the 
Mandia Cond dynasty. The stionghold of GbauriSgarh, 
twenty miles south-west of Narsinghpur townt on the crest of 
the outer mnge of the Sltpura tablfrland, is intimately osao^ 
ciated with the hisioty of the Mondli kings. Embracing 
iwo hills within its dreb of defences^ it is less a fort than a 
huge fortified camp; and the vast &caJc of the whole ftxirk^ its 
numerous tanks and wells excavated at so unusual on elevaiion, 
and the massive d^b^^3 of the buildings, attest the lavish outlay 
incurred in its completion, and the importance was 

attachtxl to it as a royal stronghold- In 1564 Asof Khiin^ a 
Mughal general, invaded the Mandli icrritori^, defeated the 
Rsm Durgltvati^ widow of the Gond RSj 3 , iJalpat Shlh| and 
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took bv- storm Chaurilgarh, finding, it is said, loo jars of gold 
Coin and T,a«o elephants, 'I'hree generntions later, in the 
time of Rajs I’rem Jfirayun, the BundelS prince of Orctihl 
invaded the valley and took Chaurflgarli after a siege of some 
montlis, Prem Jfarayan being killed by treachery. Kini Duf 
giraiand Prem Nariyan are still celebrated in folkloie. In 
1781 the liond dynasty vas finally overthrown and thevnlley 
came under the rale qf the MarathS Slight of iSaugor, who 
were displaced by the Shonslas fifteen years later. In Novem- 
^^1 i 8 i 7 i on the first intelligence of the disturbances at 
N'agpur and the treachery of App Sahib, Hritish troops 
w^’Te moved into Narsinghpur and the Matatba garrison at 
Srinagar was defeated. I ho fort at Chaurtigarh held out for 
wme time, but was evacuated in .May, 181S, The District 
subsequently came under British administnuiun, and wiv 
augmented iti iSafi by the temporary cession by Sindhia of the 
tians-Narbadi parganas of ChanirarpAiha and ‘i endQkhedJ, 
which fiiwlly bccBine Hritish territory in rSdo. Since 1818 
ih^ txanqiilJljty of th<? District h£i.s been, twice disiurbed- 
faring the fiundelfl rising of 1S41 the rebels invaded Nar- 
singhpur, receiving the tacit stipport of nearly ail the land¬ 
holders of ChSnwaqjaiha, and plundered several villages, but 
were finally defeated and forced to necross the Karbada. In 
tS57 the Saugor and Bhopfll mutineers entered ChilnwarpStha 
two occasions, and made isolated forays aemss the MarbadH. 
fcxeept from two or three lattdholden; in Chflnwarpaiha they 
m« With no support, and were stubbornly resisted at fendu- 
iihcda, and by Rao Surat Singh Ijsdhl at his village of ImjhiriL 
ihe Deputy-Commissioner, Captain Teraan, took the field 
wi tuns tympanies of irregular troops and some nmtchlockmen 
tumi.vhed by the Gond chiefs, and drove out rhr- n'hoic Ft is 


i«cr. 
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bant of the riverp Dhilu-Bi and ChAnwurjiflihsi conmin ihe 
ruins of ilond fon^^ 

'J'be population of ihe District at the kst three cnumeo- The 
t{oni> was as follows : (tSSr) 365^175; (jSgiJ 367,056 ; (1901} 
313,951, A small transfer of territory" to Nursinghpur from 
SaUj^or was made in 1902, and the cottecicd totals of area and 
population are now ip976 square miles and 3JS-S1S persons. 
Eetween 18&1 and 1891 the popylation was nearly s^atiE^naf)^ 

In the last tntercensal period the [1(»:reasc was at the nite of 
14 per centn Deaths cjcc<!fided births in siit years of the 
decade, and the District vi-as: ise^'ercly aifected by the famines 
of both 1S97 and 1900. 'the District has three towns, 
NARSiKowFi'k, rpAhAkwaRA, and CimiKDWAiiA; and 963 
inhabited villages. The following sUittstics of |>opylation in 
1901 have been adjusted on account of the transfer mentioned 
above t — 
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About S5 iierccnL of the popuLniion arc Hindus, 10 percent, 
Animists and nearly 4 per cenL ^[iihamtnadaiis. Practically 
the whole population speah the Bundell dblect of IVesicm 
Hindi, the Crf^ds having almost entirely abandoned their own 
language. Mar5(hf, Urde, and Gondt are sp^aken by a few 
hundred persons each. 

The principal landholding castes arc Br^mans (24,000), Hictf 
Rajputs {14,000), lianias (9^01x3), KurmTs (7,ooo)p l^hls 
<3o,oooX Xnohras (14^000), and Mj <tends. Brlhmons Wlong itoti/ 
principally to Noiihem India, but iheje are also some iJarathl 
Brahman landlords, who generally bear the title of 
'rhe C^olapOmbs form a local ^bhcaste of Brahmans, who have 
been settled in the District for a long timer and are H>lely 
cultivators; ndlhcr beg nor perform priestly function^. 

Most of the Rajputs belong to a local sub-Giste called Oorai, 
and arc of mi^^ed descent The prindpal cultivating castes are 
l4>dhTs, Kurmis, and Kaonris. The Kaourls profess to be 
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descended from the Kaum^us of the ^rahjlbll^ratu, who 
after being defeated by the Pilnda^'as came and settled in 
Narsinghpyr. They are certainly not Rajputs, and them h 
some reason for supposing them (o be a branch of the AhTrs, 
The labouring classes are ChaiaSrs (17,000) and Mehrls 
(15,000), who together fomt about to per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion; and Gonds, who number 35,000, or r i per cent. These 
are all m very poor circumstances. The r^jnds are compara¬ 
tively civilized, but live from hand to mouth, ^^any of them 
have Only a garden plot for spade cultivation, or a snial) 
oldii^ of the poorest soil, Th^’ depend largely on the 
maAtaa crop and other forest produce, and on the sale of head- 
loads of grass and fuel. About 6a per cent, of the population 
were returned as dependent on agriculture in 1901. 

Of the 359 Christians, 66 belong to the Anglifttn com- 
mumon and 267 arc Methodists. Native Christians number 
319 - he Hardwicke Americun hfethodist Kpiscopal Mission 
ails a stAEion at ^farsjnghpur, 

The grater part df the {ruktvated ar^ consists of black 
mluviol soil. 1'hc quality vanes according to the lie of the 
nd, ground which is undulating or cut up by ravines being 
the pooi^L Below the Satpura Hills there is a belt of light 
liandy soil suited to the growth of rict A somewhat peculiar 
^tem followed in the hill country U that of sowing sevural d* 
the autumn crops together, such mixtures as kedott, jmtmr, and 
cotton, h and orhar, or rice, jDivar, and a/'-iirr, with urad 
or as a fourth in^edient iu each case, being found in the 
same field. The cultivators hope that in such cases they will 
get a good return from one or two of the crops whatever the 
nature of the season may be; but such a hetoogeneous 
mis can scarcely be considered good agriculture. In 
i^ent years there have beer heavy decreases in the acreage 
ot wnoat, gram, and hidon, partly counterbalanced by a rise 
m those of masSr, rice, and cotton. 

More than 45 square miles are held wholly or tartially 
rec of '■<^uue, and the remainder on the ordinary md/gHtin 

^ fullownrig table gives the principal agricultural 
stamiica in 1903-4, m square miles:— 
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Ko considerable extcmion of cukivation is noir possible. 

AVheat* cither sown singly or mixed with grnm^ covers 318 
squAHC miles^t or 27 percent of the cropped ftnc*; gmm„ 17(1 
square miles; d/, 78 ; rice, 54 ; j^mdr, 33 ; and cotton, 50, The 
small millet Jkedffn is mainly grown as & food^crop in the hilly 
tracts by Gond culiU'ators and is not exported. Only 7^^™ 
acres arc occupied by linseed. It is peculiarly liable to ru^, 
and is therefore not A popular crop for heavy black soil, but the 
area untler it was larger a few years ag?o than at present. The 
cuttivatinn of emton has recently increased, it h grown on 
the light soil along the bonks of the N'arbadl or mixed with 
other cnips out-tum Ls usually poor. Rice is mainly 

raised as a catch-crop in embanked fields before gnnrit or os 
a mixture with other cropra. 

'fhe principal agricultural impwement is the embankment imptet^- 
of wheat-fields to hold up water during the rains. This, 
liQwevcT, is practised only in the cairtetn part of the DistHct |uf»i prat* 
adjoining Jubbulporc, and the atitidpation that it would 
gmduahy extend to the remaining area has not been fulfilled. 

Only about 2^500 aertis were regularly embanked in 1893, 
but since then up to 1905 embankments ha^c been constructed 
on an additional 13,000 acres. In places where the surface is 
sloping the field cannot be embanked on all sideji, but a bank 
IS run across the lower end to prevent ^uKng- About 78 
square miles have small embankments of this type or ^n- 
JAids. During the eleven yeans following 1893 only Rs. 17,000 
woji advanced in I.and Improvement Loans, and 1^9 lakhs 
under the Agriculturists' Loans Act 

Cattle arc bred in the District^ and are sJso imported from CaiUr. 
Chhindwfiia, NirnSr, Hoshangabad* and Saugot. The 
singhpur cattle have no particular reputation. They are slow, 

" but have the strength which is requisite for cultivation in the 
hea^y black soil. The number of cattle was greatly reduced 
l>y mortality in the famine Buffaloes are kept for breeding 
purposes and for the manufacture of ^>lf. There were formerly 
a considerable number of horses in the District j but the 
impoverishment of many landowners and the construction of 
good rtuid^ Itave rendered hcrae-breediflg too expensive, and 
to a great extent destroyed the taste for ib the people generally 
jireferring a hullock-cart to a horse, when the former method 
of ktcomution k practicable^ 

Only about a^ooo to 3,500 acres are irrigated. Irrigation Ls In-ig&aLiia. 
almost entirely fiora wells, and la practiodly confined to sogar- 
oine and garden crops. There ate about i,too irrigation wells. 
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Otiierumt'iit forest is stiiuirc miles, n]] of 
which IS ‘ resm-cd.* The principal forests ure on the Sdtpiiri 
range in the sou lit of the I >istnct, and there are small 
patches north of the Norbadli on the Vindhyan range Teak 
w/ (Terminsik khair {Aema and 

bamboos are the principal trees. The revenue in iw,-- 
was Rs. ao^ooo, ^ 

• coahmines situated at hfohpani, twelve miles from 

GitUraam at the foot of the Sstpurfl Hills, arc served by a 
Itranch hne of railway, Thqf have been worked since j36j, 
and the opening out of some fresh seams has recently been 
undertaken. The annual out turn j$ now about 43,000 tons. 
Thu coal IS of modetale quality. In 1904 the mines were 
sold by the Nerbudda Ci«l and Iron Company to the Grait 
Indian Peninsula Railway. Coal is also found in smalt 
quantities m the Sher and SLikkar rivers. There are iron 
minra at I ei^okhedii on the north of the Xarliadl close to 
the base of the Vindhyan rangci but they are worked only bj- 
iwtive miners, or Ldliars. Atmui ija large and 70 small 
furnaces were working In 1855; hut the returns for 1004 
^how only 8, and the industry is now nearly eKtinct, though 
the iron has a local reputation. The mines are mere open 
pits cut to the depth of about 30 feet through the bLicfc soil 
nod underlying clay, and have to be re-escavaiod annually 
a icr the rainy season. Copper ores occur at Barmhan. They 
were worked for a time, and the band of rock in which they lie 
was ound to be 6 feet thick, while the average yield of copper 
from some ores was 28 |>er ceut. 

Hand-wtoving and dyeing were formerly carried on to 
a considerable estent, but ilte industries are suffering from the 
compeuiion of maddne-made cloth. Gsdarwara is the tnosi 
important centre, while Singh pur and Amgaon have also con- 
siderahk numbera of looms and dya-hotaea and Karainghpur 
Indtgo IS used m combination with other aaenta to 
pniducc the dafk-gTeen cloth called am 6 im>S^ podded coats of 
which are largely wt^ m the cold season. Chichll has an 
industo-of brais workers. and brass vessels are dso imporied 

Na^khlla” nTfc are made at 

yakhe^ and Blrha, and rude glass bottles for holding 

the sacred water of the Narlxidl at Barmhan. A few Muhan^ 
madan butchers have settled at Cadaraira and prepare dried 
jneaL A ginning &ctory Jau, lately b«n opened at Gsdarwim 
«o'n|)tiny. and another at Chhindwira. 

>'h€at has hitherto been the staple product (rf Narsinghpur 
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District, forming about 50 per cent, of the totnl exports. 
Oil-^ecds, gram* and other gnrins arc uho exported to less 
extent. GM is sent 10 Calcutta and Bombay, and bides and 
S>ones to Bomliay^ The exports of forest produce from 
Marsinghpur are not considerable* but those of the adjoining 
Eracts of Chbindwanv art hrouglit to Mbnl station. The 
imports are principally cotton piece-goods* salt* sugar, kerosene 
oil* tobacco, and artides of hardi^tire. Rice is imported by 
road from Seoul and Chhind'iram, .salt cotneit from AhmadJLbad, 
and pir or unrefined cane-suptr from l.ucktiow and Patna. 

Three annual fairs are held^ at Biimibfln* ^md Santal. 

A large amount of traffic in household and other commodities 
takes place at the Bamihln lair. 

The Jubbulpore line of the Drcat Indian Peninsula Raili^fty R*ilwayf 
passes t 1 m>ugh the eemre of the District from west to cast, 
having a length of ;5 miles and S station within its limits. 

'rlicrc is also a branch line of 13 miles from ^ildarwaia to the 
^fnhpfinj coahmirves. The feeder rcaads to Gadarwitra* Kardl^ 
Chhindwara, and Karsingbj^tur ore the mmt imponant trade- 
routes, P^vious to tbe 0 |iening of the railway to Saugor, 

Karel f vrm a place of considcfabte importance, as it was the 
Citation for Sangon ^tb which it is connected by a metalled 
road CTOSsiing the Narbada at Barmh^o. It now only retains 
(he imde of the southern part of the Kchll fuAsi/ and the 
centre of Narsinghpur. A metalled road is projected from 
Narsinghpur town to lakhniEdcn in Seoul District and has 
Ijcen constructed for 17 miles, but it passes ihroitgb poor 
countfy and there Ls not much traffic on it. The old road 
from Jubbulpore to Bombay rtuis through the DisEfic^ hut 
os it adjoins and is parallel to the railwiiy, it is no longer 
of any importance* The length of metalled roads in the 
Drstricl is 79 miles, and of unmctalled roads 135 miles. Thc 
expenditure on maintenance in 1905-4 wa* RS‘ The 

Public Works department maintains 94 miles of the more 
important roads and the District cDuncil the remaindeT. There 
are avenues of trees on 117 miles. 

The earlier scarcities of which acctHinLs are n^^ilahk resulted Fntnlae. 
rather from political disturbances than clirtiadc causes. War 
and its elTects caused distress in the upper NarbadA ^nncy 
during the years 1771* 1783^ and itog. It is recorded that 
in rjyi wheat sold in Narsinghpur at 5 seers to the rupee. In 
severe dtsiress occurred, owing to a poor hard est causetl 
by exces-sive, followed by deficient* min. The failure of [£^68-9 
was not severe in Karsinghpur. In 1894 and 1895 the -^ring 
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crops wem; spoilt by excKsi^ic winter rain. A little relief was 
given by opening works in 1S95, and the foresta were thrown 
op«i. In i®95 the tains stopped prcmahuely and the harvest 
w^ only 60 per cent, of nomial. This wus followed bj' a total 
faiJure qf the crops in 1S96-7, Fammc prevEuled throughmit 
the year 1397, when. 59,000 f^rsons^ or id per cent of the 
[Kipubtion, were on relief in June. 'Oie total expenditure was 
ID lakhs, the principal form of relief consisting of road works. 
In 1899-1900 two-fifths of a normal crop were obtained, and 
the District was not sererely dEsiressetf, 1'he espenditure was 
r^5 lakh^ and some useful work was done in ihe eradication 
of Mm grass {S^aAapttm and the constnicdqn of 

ncld embankments. 
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I he rteputy-Commis^jioner iis aided by three Assistant or 
Extm-Assistaiil: Cominissioners. For administrative purpotses 
the Iiisinct is divided into two faMh, each of which has 
a tahUfdar and a ntut-hhimr. 'J'he Forest officer usually 
belongs to the Provincia] Service. 


The civil judicial staff consists of a District and a Subordinate 
Judge, and a ^[uJ«ifat cacb fdiull. The Divisional and Sessions 
'li ^ Nerbudda Division Km jurisdiction in Narsinghpur. 

e crtoie of the^ District, which was senous a few years ago, is 
now i»tty. Civil work is %ery heavy, and the people are 
noted for their finndness for litigation. Suits between landlord 

and tenant and moitgage suits furnish the lat^est number of 
cases. 

Undw the Martthi revenue system, rillages were let out 
to Ibe highest bidder, and any rights or consideration which 
ne Village bcadmon may have enpyied in the past were almost 
ermrdy ci^ced. No legal status was given to tenants, and the 
older culnvatora were protected only by the emtom tiiat, so 
long as the annual rent demanded was paid, their tenure was 
hneditary and continuous. During the period of MarStha 
rule the Duitnrt w» severely rack-rented, ever^-possible derice 
employed to raise moneys but the 
k I odmintstration was largely counter- 

tehneed by the fact that the considerable gamsons maintained 
at bri^ and Chauriigarh and the court of the local governor 

«=re dis¬ 
regarded when the Distnct first came under British administni- 
non, and in consequence the attempts mode to collect the 
Mininal ^mand under the Martlthlia prmed a disastrous 
ai UTc. Hie annual demand at cession was d-by lakhs, and 
-wenty yearn afterwards it had fallen to 4 takhs. In tSiS 
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a twenty yeare' settlement was coiiduded, and the revenue 
fixed at j-47 kkhs. The next rc^isinn vra^ debyed for scime 
years owing to the Mutiny, and ft'as completed in 1864 by 
Mr. (Sir Charles) tSnuit, whose settlement tepori Is one of the 
most intofcsttn^^ publications relating to the Central Provinces. 
The teveniie was raised to 4-32 lakhs, an increstsc of 27 pcrcentu^ 
the settlement being made for thirty years. During its currency^ 
N'arsinghpurj like other Dlsiricfs at this penod^ prospered 
greatly. The cropped aim incrcftsed by 10} per eent^ and 
there was a rise of 6a per cent, in the price of grain. A new 
settlement was concluded in t& 94^ at which the demand was 
raised to 6-42 lakhs, or by 50 per cent Some temporary 
cemisaioRs of (and re^-enue have been made since the famines, 
in consctiuence of the agricnltumJ deterioration which resulted 
from them. The term of the revised settlement varies from 
fifteen to seventeen years, a shorter period than the one now 
generally prescribed of twenty years having been adopted, hi 
order to produce a rcguUir lOtatlon of District settlcmctils. 
The average incidence of rcvcntie per acre of cultivation was 
R, 0-15-3 (maximum Rs. r—minimum R. 0-8-6), while 
that of the rental was Rs. r-rr-y (maximum Rs, 2-13-a, 
minimum R. 0-14-3). Collections on account of land revenue 
and mienuc from all sources are shown below, in thou^nd-s of 
rupees 
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fjocal af&irs, outside municipal areas, are managed by a Locm .1 
District council an<l two local boards each hawng jutisdiciion 
over one taMl The income of the Di?^rict council in 1903-4 pKlliieL, 
was 78,000. The expenditure vms mainly on public w^urks 
(Ki- 25,000) and education (Rs. 30,000). NAl[£r.^^{]iHt't^K, 

CHiimowiatA, and GADAnwaRA are municipal towns. 

The force under the IHstrict SuperinLendent rjf police cart' Police uid 
sisLs of 339 officers and men, including 3 mounted constabTea, 
besides 1,032 vitkge watchmen for 966 Inhahiled towns and 
tillages. Narsinghpui town has a District jail, with accom¬ 
modation for 170 prisoners, including ij females. 'The daily 
average nuinber of prisoners in 1904 was 89. 

In n?^pcct of education the District occupies the fourth 
position in the Provinett nisirly 5 per cent of the pci^mlatitm 
(9-4 males and o-j femates) bring able to read and write, 'fhc 
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proportitjrn of cltilclrcn under instruction lo those of school- 
fioing age is 13 per cent. Statistics of the number of pupils 
are as folloHisi (iSSo-i) 4,334; ftSpo-i) (rijoo-t) 

5.9i6 : (190J-4) 6,110. including 554 girls. The educational 
insrituttons comprise ttro English and sia vernacular middle 
schools, and ninety-three primary schools. The cvpenditure 
on cduation in 1903-4 was Rs. 49.000, of which Rs. 43,™ 
was denved from I'novinciel and Ijxal funds and Rs. 4,000 
from fees. 

Hie I>lsLnct has 7 dispensaries, with accouitnodation for 
, 98 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 
50,813, of whom 571 were in patients, and 1,879 operations 
were performed* The ^ndtture was Es. 10,000, of which 
ihe greater port ivTLspm^ided from JVoYincbl jind T^ocal funds. 

Vaccinating is compulsory only in tlie municiisa] towns of 
* arsinghpur, G^darw^ra, and ChhindwHra* The number of 
l>er^s siK^ssfulIy vaccinated in 1903-4 was 59 per t,ooo 
of the flistnei population, a high proportion. 

[C. Grant, SettUmtHt Rtpert, 1866 ; E. A. Ue Brett, 
mt^Rtpori, 1895, A District Gaaetteer is being eompiled.! 

Nar^lnghpur TahsU.—Ea.stem ArAaff of Naisinghpur Dis- 
tne^ COTtnd Provinces, lying between 21* 37' and *3" 13' N. 

79 38^ E., with an area of i,ro(j square miles; The 
population in 1901 wa.s 148,733, compared with 172,801 in 
1 91. n T902, II villages were transferred to the tiiAsf/ from 
^ugor ] hstricc, and the adjusted population is 150,305 persons. 
The density is 136 persons per square mile. The faAn/ con¬ 
tains two towns, NAfcstNCHpuH (population, 11,233), tll« head¬ 
quarters of the faAii/ and District, and CHHiNnw-AR.v (4,316); 
^d 533 inivabited villages. Eseluding t&6 square miles of 
(rfivcmmenl forest, 61 per cenL of the available area is occupied 
for cultivation. The cultivated area In 1903-4 was 489 square 
miles. The demand for land revenue in the same year was 
Ra. 3.31,000, and for cesses Rs. 31,000. The AiArf/ consists 
roughly of a belt of land near the Narbada river, where the soil 
has been impoverished by the action of drainage and much cut 
up mto ravines, a rich black soil tract behind this, and then 
some sandy and stony land leading up to the Sitpunl Hills on 
the south. 

Cadanwara Tahsil.-tVestem cf Narainghpur Dis- 
ina, C^tral Provinces, lying between 23' 38' and 23” 15' N. 

™ ^7 md 79* 4 E.j with an area of 870 sqimre 

1 he^pulation in 1901 was 165.213, compared with 154,325 
in 1S91. The density is 190 persons per square mile. The 
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contains one town^ CMuakwara (populatiQiir the 

hcAdnijuutters, and 430 inhabited Tilbigea. Exelading 63 $qiiaje 
miles of CK^'crriincrit forest, dy per cent, of the a^uitable area 
IS occupied for cultirationd Hie culti^mterl area in 1903-4 
was 515 square miles. The demand for land revenue in the 
same year was Rs. 3^03,000, and for cesses Rs. 37,000. The 
/^Asi/ occupies a tract in the NaibadfL valley^ consisting of 
A fertile plain of black soil^ cut up into ravineff near the river 
and fknbcAl liy a narrow belt of the S^itpurt hill cotitiEry. 

Chhindwara. — ^n’own in the l^istriet and/Ji^ff/nf Nnniinph' 
pur, Centriil Pronnccs, situated in 13“ j"' N. and 79“ 29" E.j on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 583 mites from Bombay. 
Population {[901)^ 4,316. Chhtndwlra is on the old trunk 
road to the iJeccan, and was established in 1824 by Sir W, 
Steeman for the convenience gf travel I er^ through the Norljada 
valley^ at the time when this road was iufeisted by h 

w^as created a myniciiiahly In 1867. 1 he timnidjvnl reedpts 

during the decade ending ryor averaged Rs- 4^400. In 1903-4 
the income wms 4,700. derived mainly fmm fees on the 
registratioo of cattle, l^otluce from the ndjoining tracts h 
brought to riihindwara station for eseportt and an important 
weekly cattle market held here at which more than f.ooo 
head cliange hoiuliS. A coEtoii^ginning factory has been 
erected. Chbindwara possesses a vernacular middle school 
and a di±ipensary. 

Gi^darwira Tgwn^ — Head-quarters of the ^aAsi/ of the 
same name^ Xaniinghpur DLstrict, Central Provinces, situated 
in 22° SS p Shakkar 

and on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Jubbulpore* 
536 milc5> from Bombay. The town was the capital of the 
District in the time of the Mar^llluls* E^opulation ( 1 901). 8^ 198. 
ttadarw 3 ra created a munidplity in 1867. 'Die municipal 
receipts during the decade ending tyot averaged RSr 1 9,000, In 
1903-4 the mcome w'as Rs. 33,000, derived prirndpilly from 
octroi. GidarwAra is the largest e^piorting station in the District 
for the local products of and grain. I'^aHous handicrafts, 
such as weaving., dyeing, shoe makingt and are a]M> 

earned on in the town, but oie in a depressed f^onditjgo. 
A cotinn-ginning factory has Tecemly been ereeicti with a 
capital of Rs, 32,000, which dispowl of cotton to the siilue 
of a likh of rupees in 1903-3. GadarwUra contains an English 
middle school and a dispensary. 

Nar^iiighpur Town. — HcadnqtiarEers of the District and 
fii Asilof the same name, f 'cntral Prodnees, situated in 12® 57* X. 
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79 * ^3 on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Jtib- 
bulpotti^ 564 miles from Bombay. I'opiilatton (1501), it aji 
It was formerly called Chhoti-Gadarwara, and the i^e 
t*f Narsmghpur was given when a temple of Marsingh (the 
man liDn incarnation of Vishnu} erected about icso years 
ago. Natsmghpiir proper stands on the west bank of the 
small river Sin^ and the houses on the eastern bank are 
ffiaJIy situated in a separate town called Kandelf, hut are 
included within the municipality of Xatsinghpur. The Singtf 
though of absolutely iiisignihcant size, is liable to sodden 
flo^s; and in iS^r it submerged the town and civd station, 
and washed away numerous houses, though the exertions of 
the civil officers prevented any loss of life. It has been 
dammed to afford a water-supply lo the town. Narsinghpur 
^ created a municipality in rSGy. The municipal receipts 
during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 15,000. In 
* 9 ® 3“4 they were R-S. 17,00a, mainly derived from oclni, but 
me uding a grant of Rs, 4,000 from Provincial funds for educa- 
tion. With the eKception of the esporl of timber from the 
in wiim forest^ there has not hitherto been much trade 
at iVansmghpur, the adjoining station of Karalr being a more 
iniportant centre. But since the opening of the railway to 
• ugor, Koielt has been diminishing and Narsinghpur increasing 
in importan^ Hand weaving and dyeing and book-bindiiw 
are among the load handicrafts. The town contains a printing 
press with Hindi and English type, which issues three monthly 
icroa^tor ^nodicals. It has an English middle and other 
Khools, and three dispensaries. A mission station of the 

Amencan Methodist Episoipai Church hai been established 
here* 

^i^ud- District.—District in the Nerbudda Division 

™ t^enEral Provinces, lying between s t^ct'and ets'N 
-dhill and 76'47 and yS" 44 E-, with an area of 5.676 rouare' 

™r' nu [\ '* by the Native States 

of BhopAl and Indore; on the ea^t by .Varsinghpur; on 

southern border marches 
with Cbhindwara, Betal, and Berlr The District consists of 
a long narrow stnp forming the lower portion of the Marhftdl 

border. The Narbada is the northern boundary of the Dis- 

its whole length in 

rioshanglbad, running from a little north of east to south of 

southern bank for 

a length of over iw miles, while its width varies from « to 
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40 mil&s; North of ihu Narbada lie ihe Vindhyaii niouiitaioSp 
in pbcL^s seen only as a far-oHr outline^ with the pUins ot 
BhofK^ or Indore ^pttAd out bvluw, in other places ninnin^ in 
and rolloKing the line of the river, the rvater of which washes 
iheir base for miles- In these spots oytlying spurs and hills 
are generally found on the southern side. One such spur, 
known as the Htack Rocks^ crops up close to Hoshang^Md 
and supplies the town with building and pasing stone- With 
the exception of these outliers, the portion of the District 
adjoining the Narbada consists of an open black ^11 plain 
of great fertility. In the south the Ssitpur^ generally nin 
In srucccss^ive nuiges pamltel to the line of the ^'ulley and 
trending to the south-west. The ]>Dnions included in the 
District consist of the block of the Pachmarhr or Mahideo 
hills in the south-east, a low outer range of the Sitpur^s 
running through the HQ 55 hangibfid and Hardd AiA$f/s with the 
%'alley of the Dei^wa behind it in the centre, and another wild 
tract of hill and forest on the south-west called K^hbhlt \ 
which extends to the Tlpti on the border of BerJlr. Most of 
the peaks of the Sltpur^ rise to about 2,000 feet, or a Jiitle 
over, but in the Mahadeo bills there arc three with an eleva¬ 
tion of over 4,000 feet. Hoshang^Md lowTi is 1,011 feet above 
the sea, and the fall of the Narbadd in this part of its course is 
rather less than 3 feet in a mile. From the Sitpuras numerous 
streams run down through the t^ley to the Narbadd, having jn 
the east, where the slope qf the v'alley is lapid and direct, a verj,' 
straight course and a length of only about ^4 tnilcs from the 
base of the hills to their conGuence, while In the west they 
make a circular sweep and usually Gow for about 40 miles 
through the plairc The principal of these streams are the 
DudhI on the east, dividing Hoshangdbdd from Narsinghpur, 
the Tawd flowing through the Hoshangilbdd the Ganjdl 

separating SeonJ-Mdlwa and Hardd, and the ^lachak on the 
west These bririig down with them lajge quantities of sand in 
their doods, which are very' high ^d rapid, and deposit It on 
the banks, causing deterioration in the soil to a cunsiderable 
distmtee. Whetc two or three rivers escaping separately from 
the hills draw close together, the whole of the Lmd enclosed 
lietween them is generally poor soil overrun with jungle. 
Notable instances of this are to be seen in the system of rivers 
which unite near Sohflgpur, and those which join the Indr^ 
east of SeonTt in both of which cases a large belt of forest 
reaches nearly down to the Narbadl. 

' Truufcrrvd Id Niio4r DHatrkt 1^ 1904 ^ 
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Ifie plain portiun of the District is covered by alluvia! ^ioi| 
consistmg of it stiff imddish, ydlowl^b, or bratmisli clay, mth 
nunitrrpiw tniercilaied bands of sind and gmveL 
abounds throughout the deposit, and pisotiiic iron granules are 
of frequent occumence. 'Jlie thickness of the alluvial deposits, 
«s exposed along the hanks of rivers, usually doe uoi exceed 
a majomum of loo feet- In the west, rocks belonging [o the- 
tnuisition system, consisting of quamite, hornstone-breetta. and 
hiuffltone. occur near Handiil. I bc hilly tract to the south, 
embracing the Pachmarhl or Mahadeo hills, forms part of the 
great GondwHna system. At the base of it occurs the Tdlchcr 
group, consisting mainly of greenLsh silt beds, breaking up inm 
small splintcnng fra^ents ,xnd hence ctdied needle shales, and 
gr^m, brown, or whitish felspathic sandstones, in both of which 
^bbles and large boulders are often irregularly scattered. The 
laichcni are overlaid by the Damuda scries, which Is made up 
chiefly of thick-bedded, often coarse felspathic sandstones^ with 
subordinate beds of carbonaceous shde and cool. 

The Government forests cover the hills on the southern 
^rdcr and also extend into the plain, especially along the 
hanks of the rivers in the eastern tract. r\lmost pure teak 
forest IS found on tlic alluvial flats along the rivets, and on ns3 
sttwy soil on the lowier hill sides. Mixed forest of iJJ (Ttr- 
w/wAj tomeuj^sa), teak, dhaurS {Atuigcifsui iatifotia), kaidi 
fordifolta), iinsS {Ougeima dal^rgiaides), and 
(^*w,r^ar ifanufium) occurs on the middle and lower slopes 
C l It. On the dry stony hill-tops and plateaux, more 
especially those of sand-tfone formation, satai (Bfifwel/i'a 
rrfw/d) IS prcdoininant, with stunted trees of other ,‘spedes, 
^mly iAatr(Afaaa Ca/uAu) and /etidia {Ug^rsti^aih pajrvi- 
Jtara). SdliSAorta Jigduifd) is found fjft the I'achnmrhT plateau, 
and an/aa (//ardmikiir imala) appears in the Den wa forests of 
the Sohlgpur range, but does not attain any size 

in bison 

Tiillri-® r leopards, and the 

usual kinds of deer over most of die wooded area. Antelope 

are plentiful m the open country. Of birds, peafowl are the 
numerous, and the other land game birda ore also 
tooimon, but duck and snipe are found only in saniered 
focahucs. .Mahseer may be hod in the rivers. 

I^all Is neBistcred at the four /aAtl/ head quarters und at 
fachtnorhi rUc annual fail at HoshangSbid town is co 
ii^es. and thi* ™y probably be taken as representing thc 
avLrage for the pl^m. In the hills the rainfall k much ht^vier. 
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Until within years the District has very rarely iunered 

from marked deficiency of rain. "rhwiKlerstorjTiS occur wiili 
compkarative frequency in the hot scasorc Hail ij not un¬ 
common and is much dreaded^ but duststorms are unknown, 

"Vhe climate is on the whole healthy. The cold season is 
characterised by bnght cloudless da}'s and cold nights with 
pieicitig winds; frost is knowup but water ne^er freeres. I'he 
sunnner months are hot and dry, and during die rains the 
weather is somewhat steamy and oppressivCt especially in the 
town of Hoshang^bad. 

Little is known of the histor)' of the District before the Hiwciry^ 
Marathi invasion. The town of HoshangAbtd h bcireved to 
take its name from Sultftn Hoshaug Shah Ghorl, the second of 
the Millwa kings, who reigned from 1405 to 1434. Hoshang 
ShJh may have passed through HoshangHbld on his way to 
KherliL in Betdl, the bemi-quarters of a Gond dynasty, which 
he is said by Fimhta to have reduced in mjj. In Akhar's 
lime Handii was the head-quarters of a Sffrkar^ and was occu¬ 
pied by a FaujdSr and Dtwln and by Mughal troops. Seon! 
was attached to Bhopil, and HoshiLnglb.^d is not mentioned at 
all. Several reasons point to the conclusion thnt the eastern 
part of the District was never conqu^ed by the Muhammadans, 
but was thought too wild and valueless to wrest ftotii the 
Gonds who occupied it. On the decay of the Mugkd empire 
the District again reverted to the Gonds, who were probably 
its origttml masters. In the early part of the eighteenth 
ceniuiy the eastern portion of the Rajwlia was ruled 

by four Ckmd Rajas of Sobhapur and Fafehpur^ who were 
feudatorfes of the Mandll kingdom. The centre formed prt of 
the territories of the i^>eQg?irh dynasty, and in the west w'erd 
the petty chiefs of Makrai and Makla. About ijao ffost 
Muhammad^ the founder of the Bhopal family^ took Hiinshang- 
abad tow^u and annexed a considerable territory with it. In 
] ^43 the Peshwa Balaji Bajil Rao passed up the valley on his 
way to attack ^landla and subdued the Handia /Air^ana. 

Eight years later Raghujl Bbonsla of Nagpur ovemin die 
whole range of hills from Gawllgarh to hlahideOt and reduced 
the country cast of HandLl and south of the Narbada uxeept 
the portion held by BhopOl, Hostilities between the Bhopal 
and Nagpur mitts commenced m 1795 and lasted with Unle 
mtermi^lon for twenty years. Hoshongabad was in that year 
taken by the Nagpur troops^ but was retaken in rSoff hy Wo^tr 
Muhammad^ the celebrated minister of Bhojia]. The Bhopal 
dominions north of the Narbada were finally lost to the Mar oiha^ 

A 
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in iSoS. Durtpg these wars the Ptndafb, Einsc summoned by 
Wazir Muhammad to [ib as^istiuicet but afterumds deserting m 
his enemies, plundered the country im partially in ah directionsL 
It is esdinated that not a single vill^e escaped being burnt 
once or twice during lUe fifteen years for which their depreda¬ 
tions lasted, arid the grmter part of the District was entirely 
depopulated. The Find^rts were estiirpated in 1817; and in 
181S the portions of the Lhatrict belonging to the Nagpur 
kingdom were ceded, under an agreemeni subsequently cun- 
firmed by the treaty of iSifi, In 1344 the HardA-Handia tract 
was made over by Sindhta in part payment for the Gw^alior 
Contingent, and fn r^do it was permanenlly transferred and 
became British lemtory. T'^hc Mutiny of 1857 disturbed the 
District very litUt There was some trouble with the police 
nt Hardi+ a petty chief rebelled in the Mahftdeo hills, and 
Tanrifi Topi crossed the valley in iS^B i but the authority of 
the British officers was at no lime seriously shaken+ The small 
Feudator)^ State of Makrai li» in the ceotre of the Hard* 
foAsf/. 

The arebaeologtcal remains are unimportant. The island 
of Joga, picEiire^quely situated In the Narbada near Handlist 
has a brt and h Supposed to be the site of an old canionmeni* 
remains of masonry wdb and buildings being founds At 
K hatihuat ten miles from the Itlrsi mil way station, there is 
a ca%e dedicated to Mahadeo, consisting of a plain recUirtgular 
room tti[h an enclosed shrine^ the front of the cave being 
supported by four pillars, Eagra contains an old fort ascribed 
to Hosbang Shah Ghorf, 

The popuLtion of the District at the last three enumera¬ 
tions was as follows: (1^1) 4f»7pi9r ^ 497,487; 

([9a[) 449^165. Up to jSgi development was rapid in the 
eastern portion of the Disirtci, where large tracts of land had 
long been out of culiiv-adon, but slower in the western 
whtch were already fully popubted. In rBg6 a strip of terriLory 
□n the cast of the HardA /ahi/, 573 square miles in area and 
contamiryg ^2,453 pereom, was tmnsferfed to Nimar, and the 
figures of previous enumemtions have been adjusted to allow 
for this \ The decrease of population in the present area 
of Hoshangibad, during the last decade, was at the me of 

* In 1904, 38 TfUAgn wLlJi Aci mm of tqnArt miki uid a ^KipalMliv 
1,58* pcM* WOT Emufeircd ittfta the llmfda iaAilf Eo Xhnar I>u4Tkt» 
Md mivy 39^ iqHA« of llic KUIbhU naerted forat. iTic rndjiated 

fip™ of un tnd popUtlgn ue mqimtt cailn uid 446,5*5 
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ttcarly TO per cent.^ and ihe rHstnct sufTerad from partial or 
lomi failures of crops in six years of the decade^ Tht DktilO; 
contains six lovns— Hard a, HoshangahaOp SeonI^Malwa, 
SoHAGPURp Itarsi, and Pachmariii —and lj ^^4 inhabited 
villages. The ckief statistics of population succor ding to the 
Census of 1901 aie shown below t— 
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The figures for religion show'' thEt ^4 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion are Hindus, nearly r r per cent Animists, and 5 per cent 
Muhammadans. Of the 22^000 Muhammadans^ nearly half 
live in towns. The majority of the population spcalt the 
BundelT dialect ot Western Hindi, l>nt in the Harda /aAslf the 
Unguage presents some features of difference and is allied to 
the MaJwl dialect of l^ajputana. About half the Gonds and 
Korkds are shown as havnng abandoned their own languages. 

These tribes are fairly strongly represented in the popuktiorip Tbcir 
Gonds numbering nearly 49,000, or i r per cent., and KorkOs 
a2,5COj or 5 per cent- The most important landholders are 
the Bmhmans (34,000), wht> include families from- both 
HinduslUn and the T!]^eccan, and also the local subdi^^ion of 
Naramdeo or Karbada Bribrnans, who are priests of the various 
sacred places on the Narbada and in villages, and also to a 
large extent fiats^iins or village accountants, llie jin|)ortant 
cultivating castes are Rljputs (ifi,ooa), GQjar^ (22,000)^ ^nd 
Roghuvansis (7,000). Most of the RAjputs are Jadons or 
Jaduvan^sES of very impure descent who have immi¬ 
grated from Northern India, number The menial and 

labouring ctaij^ are the ChamArs (20^000), Balihis (r 5^000)^ 

MehrAs (12,000)^ and KatiAs (10,000). About 61 per cenL 
of the whole population ate returned as dependent on 
agricultutc 

Christians number ^,706^ of wliom 2^301 are Jiatives. The C^iuiJii 
Friends Foreign Mission AsscKiation has stations at five places 
in the District, with a European staff numbering jh members. 
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Its (Averts number t, 3 oo. Altogether 13 schools and 4 
dispensaries have been established by this body; and Iti their 
workshops at Rasuliii near Hoshangabadp and at T>ehr near 
SeonTp numeifoijs trades are taught. The Foreign Chcistlati 
Mtsdonary Society has stations at Hards and TimumJ, and 
sup^rts a high school and tniddle school at the former place, 
besides two dispensaries and a leper asylum^ 

The prevailing soil of the District is the rich black alb^ial 
loam of great depth and fertility which is characteristic of the 
Narl^da ^^Hey. The average depth is c^ttirnated at jo feet;, 
but in many places it eseceeds 30 feet Inferior sod is usually 
met with in undulating Bolds which have been denuded of the 
finer pautldes by scouringp or w here the black soil is mixed 
with limestone pebbles or sand. A variety of sandy soil called 
Si^ar, which ui formed from sandstone rock, produces only 
autumn crops^ but responds to irrigation. The black soil of 
the Hardd and Seonl-MiUwA /aAn/j is the most fertile, and 
that prSohagpur the least, being especially subject to detcriom' 
tion by the action of the numerous rivers which intersect the 
taMi/, and wash down sandy deptHits rrom the hills. A smaJJ 
area of first-mte land round PachlaorA and Sobhflpur must, 
howeietj. be excepted. StJidr or regular sandy soil is also 
more common here than elsewhere. In the whole District 
the dilTerent kinds of black soil cover about SS per cent and 
sandy soil about rz per cent, of the cultivated area. ^Vheat is 
generally grown m unembanked fields and without nianura 
or rotalioru W hen a field shows signs of exhaustion, gram is 
for a year or two^ as this crop exercises a recu|^fative 
tntci on the soil. M a rule autumn crops are grown only on 
t e inferior soils, which will not support spring-crop grains j 
but the cflie of>Bpar, which is now sowt» on black soil, is an 
exception to this, 

^ Of the whole area of the Distriett tyj aquarc miles are 
comprised in estates held ontenure ; 73 square miles, 
forrnerly Government forest, are in process of settlement on the 
fjfffftfan system; and 103 square miles are held wholly or 
partially free of revenue from Govemmenc An area of 22 
^uane miles has bten sold outright under the Waste ^^r\d 
ules. The rennaining area is held on the ordinary 
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tenure. 'Hie principal statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 
shoivn beloWj in squarfi miles 
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f*l^ictically all the a^Ttilabk bud in the open country has been 
brought under the plough^ and anth the exception of a few 
i^obicd tracts there is little sco|>e for extension of cukivadorL 
A considerable quantity of knd is under new and old fallow^ 
the propKirtion amoun^ng nomialty to about a fifth of the 
area occupiedp and at present, owing to agriculturaJ depression^ 

10 nearly 27 per cent. Fields are frequently^ however^ 
fallow for the purpose of afTording giuzing to cattle. Wheal is 
the staple cropp with an area of 6&0 square miles^ or 49 percent, 
of the cropped area, while thotw! ne^it in [mportance are gram 
covenng 200 square miles, Jirw^r 5b, lt 7 79, and the small 
millets and Au/M 94, The excessive disasters which 

have befallen the wheat crop, and the greater expense of its 
cultivation in dew of the impoverisbed condition of the 
cultivators, have caused a itecreasie in the area under wh^t. 

Only about 20 square miles arc normally double cropped the 
usual method being to get a (^tch-crop of pulse from an 
embanked wheat-held dunngthe monsoon season. The betel- 
\nne gardens of Soh%pur dcsen^ mention. The leaf grown 
here has a good reputation and is Sent outside the District. 

*rhe principal agriculturid impnjveincnt is the embankment Impio^ 
of field* for wheat. Some embankments have been made 
experimentally by Government, and a few leading landowners uhxI 
have adopted this meth<id. I'he cuJiivatiuTi of cotton has^- 
increased in recent years. An agricultural farm has been 
started at Hoshangabkd, for the demonstration of improved 
methods of wheat cullivatioin. An American wjimowing 
machine has been intruduced> and several have been sold fa 
the cultivators. During the ten years followtrig ZS94 about 
Ks. 2^000 wiis borrowed under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act, and 3-75 lakhs under the Agrieultunsts’ l^oans Act. 

'Die cattle used in the District are to a large extent imported CatUt!, 
from I be Native States of Indore, Gwalior^and Kar^iughgirh, 
which occupy the hliJwa plateau. The fair of Sinkha in 
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Nftrsinghgiirh Is the great market at which they are purchased 
and they are commonly known as Sinltha boliocks. They are 
Wt. strong, and sluggish. aruJ generally Mhiit ir, colour, 
^ttle are also brought to a less e.vt«nt from Nimir, this breed 
being prefe^ for use in carts as they are light and active. 
The cattle bred in Hoshangabad itself are inferior to those 
imJilted. BulTaloes are not used for cultivation, but those 
agnculiunsts who can aflbrd it keep buflaJo cow, for the 
produenon of gAi. which is an article of esjvort. A (krvem- 
ment cattle farm has recently been opened at Hosbangabid. 

I he number of ponies has diminished in recent years. 

The ar^ imgated frotn tanks La insignificant, consisting in 
190^-4 of little more than i,oe» acres, which are mainly under 
egeta A ^ garden crops. In ifip^igoo it rose to 4,000 
seres, . en hundred acre.': of wheat are al.so irrigated by 
ni^s of wells. If is believed diat the application of well- 
irflgntion to wheat might |jc profitably extended. The piactice 
wheal-field.^ which may be considered a method 
K Sowing; and though the crop in an cm- 

n c d ts more liable to rust, this disadvantage is held to 
more than counterbalanced by the increased out-turn, the 
saving m seed, and the greater facility in cultivation. The 
seo^ for tank-irrigatlon is limited. 

Ciovernmcnt forests in rQOj-^ covered souare mdes, or 
3$ per tMt, of the total area of the District. The forests are 
found almost entirely on the undulating and hilly country of 
Uie Satpurfl^ which bounds the Narbada valley to the south, 
**^1, ^ ranging from r.joo to 4,000 feet above the 

sea, the character of the forests varies with both the etevaiioo 
and the nature of the soil. On the dry rocky peaks and 
plateaux, especially when of sandstone formation, the principal 
s^es IS (if.rrer/Aa mixed with stunted growife 

of other ,p««. The middle and lower dopes of the hill belt 
stretc o of flat and undulating land fit for cultivalitHi, 
^^ting with mixed forest, the principal trees of which are 
^ and faj {Ttm,Hal,s with other few valuable 

spMics. These forests contain frequent patches of grass land 
Without trees, owing to the former practice of Airrd or shifting 
^UvTjtion and unrestricted fellings, lastly, gn the alluvial 
^ts along rivers or on patches of red stony soil in the phiins 
IS lUmost pure leak forest fiomboos are fairly plentiful. 
The Io(^ consumption of forest produce comprises principally 
foew^^erior timber, bamboos, and grass, whik the exports 
insist of teak poles and scantlings, and bamboos, ^e 
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demand i$ principally from Khlndesh and BerUr. The forest 
revenue in 19OJ-+ was Rs. 74t«>«». which R*. jS.om 
realized from sales of timber, Rs, 7,400 from fuel, and 
Rfi. i4tOM from grass* 

No mEncfi are woiked in Hoshangflbld. Argcnttferotis Mbrrab. 
galena occurs at Jog^ and some old mines Iron™ Ii^lly as 
Chandi katSn arc fitill to bo s«m there. The exca^-ationa are 
in two paialfcl lines on a band of iransuion liirlKlonc. Sdver 
csists in the galena to the extent of a i ounces to the ton. At 
Hagra an attefn];a was made to mine lead some years ago. but 
the metal was not found in suffiirient qiianiitics lo make ihe 
undertaking profitable. Ciood red and white building stone 
is obtained near HoshangabM town and l>hand!wara+ anti is 
exportoti and sold lo railway companies. 

Most of the cloth worn in the Disirki is still woven locallyt 
though mill-spun thread is solely used. The principal centres 
are Sobhapur and NiharkolS. Tarar silk was former^ wmen 
in Sohagpur, but the indusdy is now cxdncL There is a con¬ 
siderable dyeing industry at Sohilgpurt the watw of the river 
Palakmiiij, which fiov% hy the town, being considered to h^vc 
special qualities. Foreign dyes have rmw supplant^ the 
indigenous madder and safflower. Considerable quantities of 
cloth are imported from the mills and dyed locally. Indigo 
from Northern India is aUo used, and castor cal is brought 
from AhrnadUbdd for use in dyeing. Brass work ing is carried on 
at Hoshangabild, Bandit and liibaL Ornamental iron b^el- 
nut cutlers made at 'J’iniuml ate exported to other Districts. 

Etamboo walking-sticks are made at Hoshanglbad. One 
cottocirgiiming factory and three ginning and pressing factories 
are working at HardA, all of which have been opened since 
iSgg. The four factories contain 136 gins and three presses^ 
and the amount of capital invested in them is 3 15 lakhs. 

Nearly 500 operatives are employed. 

Wheat, aV* linseedL and cotton are the staple exports of Ccftir 
agricultural produce, and teak and other tiiuber and myia- ^ ^ 
bolams of forest produce* The exports of whiat largely 
declined in recent yw% The teak of Ral^btJr^lri and Bori is 
the best in the Central ftevinecs, GM is alro exported to a 
considcrahle eatent Among minor artides are honey from the 
Pachmarhl hills, building and pa^-tng stone, braxsf vessels from 
KandiA, and bamboo walking^ticks froni Hnshan^bitl- 
Afahfa k sent to Khandwi for the manufacture of cmintty 
liquor. Salt comes from Ahmadabld and in small quantiiic!i 
from the Simbhar Lake, sugar from Mir^pur and the .Mauritius^ 
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j'lfr from Bertill and Bcrlrg tob&cco from MuzafTarpur^ and rice 
Irtmi Chhaulsgarh^ &s the quantity grown locally is in^^uflicienE 
for consomptioti, It^rsi, Babii, Hajidldt Sobhlpwr, and Ban- 
kheri arc the chief weekly niarkeU. Rahatgaon is a special 
market for timber^ 

kailwftyi The Grcat Indian Peninsula Railway iravenses the entire 

4umI rtrtdi. length of the District from west to east^ with a length of rsz 
miles and la stations within lU limits. At Itilrsi the Indian 
Midland $ection branches off to the north and passes Hoahang- 
lhad town. Owing to its long narrow shapCj n<^rJy the whole 
Dtsirict IB thus within twenty miles of a railway. The principal 
trade routes are the It5rai-Beiuh Hardd^Handi^ Hardi Betfll, 
PipariiL-ChhJndwdia^ and Pipcirifl-SandiS roads. The District 
has 120 miles of metal It.^ and 215 miles of im metal led loods^ 
and the annual expendiiure on maintenance is Rs. 52^000. 
UTie Fublic Works dcparimcnt has charge of 177 miles of the 
most imporLant roads, and the District council of the rcmiinder^ 
There are avenues of trees on 96 miles, 

rxioiiM. Up to 16^1 ]t w-aa recorded that the agricultural population 
had been severely distressed in only sis out of the preceding 
220 yeajs^ On three of these occasions the distress was due 
wholly, And on one occasion partially, to political disturbances 
and the incursions of the Pindfirii; while in the remaimng two 
yrairs^ tSja and iSS8, the wheat crop was blighted by excessive 
rain. In spite of the abnormaily small rainfall in 1S66—9 there 
was no famine, the late rain in September and the capacity of 
the black cotton soil to rcUiin moisture giving a fair whrat 
han'csL It is a local saying that the District is under the 
special protection of Mahideo and may suffer from excess, but 
never from deficiency, of minfaJL In [^94 and untimely 
PEun in the autumn and cold steason produced rust in the 
wheat, and the harvests were very poor. The rains of 1S95 
stopped prematurely, and ihe spring crops were poor; and 
tliis Was followed in T&96 by a cessation of the Tnonsoon at 
the end of August, and an out-tum of only one^hird of the 
nomiak Famine conditions pres'ailed fjotn November, 1896, 
to December, 3897, 69,000 persons, or 14 per cent, of the 
population, being in receipt of asststance in April and the 
whole expenditure amounting to 16 lakhs. In 1899^(900 
Ihc monsoon ag^ln failed completely, arid both hari'estB were 
destroyed. 'I’here was severe famine throughout tgoo, the 
numbers in receipt of assistance rising in July 10 118,000 
person^i^ or tiearly 24 per cent, of the population, nnd the 
loud expenditure being 30 lakhs. The railway embaokment 
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was doubled along a certain length, and several useful feeder 
roads were cofistmcietL 

The Deputy-Commissioncf has a stnfiT of four executive 
As^^tant or Extra-Aadsunt CofomissiMicis, For admtnistia- 
live pufpoaes the l)Estnct is divided into four tahsih,^^ wicb of ubAL 
which has a inhsildar ai>d a The HardU and 

Seoni-Malwa iaksUs form a subdivision with a SubdivisionaJ 
officer raiding al HardSl. while Pachmarbf has a iakslM^ 
and a Canionment Magistrate, The Forest officer belongs 
to the Imperial Sen'ice. and the Eseculi^^ Engineer of the 
Hcishajigilbad division^ comprising the Moslutngibad, Nintlr^ 
ami lietill Districts, is slationed al Hosihangabad towit. 

lilt dvil judicial stefT consists of a District and three Sub- 
ordinate Judges, and a Munsif at each i^AslL The Divisional 
and Sessions Judge of the Nurbndda DiTOion jurlsdictioiii 
in Hoshaneabad, Litigation is heavy^ and at present con¬ 
sists almost entirely of suits for the recovery uf loans on the 
security of valuables or immovable property, llie Distitci 
is almost free from professional cnmirmls, hut owing to its 
proximity to Native States is liable to raids by gangs of daeoita. 
Opium smu^ling over the long border adjoining ll^e foreign 
territory is also very common and mruly detected. Cases of 
cattle-lifling are not infrequent. 

During the early penc^ of our administration the Ihstnct Land 
did not include HardiL Several short term settlements followed 
on the cession in iKiS, which in Hoshangabad os in the other 
northern Districts were characterked by the misUdLc of over- 
a-ssessment. After successive reductions of the revenue a 
twenty years^ settlement was made by Major Ouselcy in rSjd, 
at whkh a modemte demand was fixcdt the share of the 
Government l^eing 66 per cent- of the * assets/ On the expira¬ 
tion of the twenty years, a survey of the District prepaiatory to 
re&ettlement was begun in 1^5St operations had to he 
suspended on the outbreak of the Mutiny, The settlement 
was completed in being made by Mr. (now- Sir Charles A.) 
Elliott, whose Report is one of the most interesting works 
relating to the Central Provinces. The revenue payable by 
the Ihstrict^ includirtg Harda^ before resettlement^ wa'^ 5 kklis, 
which was raised to 4-34 lakbs^ or by 3^ ijcr cent-, the period 
of the settlement being thirty years. On this oexasion pro¬ 
prietary rights were conferred on the village headmen. Duririg 
the cuftency of the settlement the general wealth and prospen ly 
of the people increased very largely. Shortly after its conclu¬ 
sion the opening of the railway brought all ports of the District 
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wiihin easy {^istanae of a murjcet for their produce. Prbes 
rose with a bound and the seasons were almost unifonnly 
^voiiTuble. At the esepiry of the thirty yearb the area under 
culdvatEon had increased by per cent., the prices of grain 
had risen hy 75 to too per cent., and the total rental of the 
tenants had been raised by the landowners by nearly 5 lakhs. 
The District was resettled between 1092 and i&gi6, the result 
being to increase the revenue by 3^S lakhs, or 7S per cent, on 
the pfeviaus demand. For some years before and after the 
new settlement came into force the District was visited by 
a Succession of Cdltires of ^e valuable spring crops, on which 
its prosperity depends# The circumstanciies of the people were 
in consequence entirely altered, and while there has been a 
large decrease in the quantity and dcieriomlion in the value of 
the aropa sown, the cultivators have become involved in debt. 
Substantial relief was accordingly givens by the reduction 
of the revenue demand by a-rg lakhs for a period of three 
years from igoi-i, and by Rs. 3a, dog for the full period 
of seulement. The terra of the new sett lenient is from twelve 
to faurtecn years in dilferent areas^ a shorter period than 
twenty years having been adopted^ Ln order to produce a 
regular rotation of Dktrict settlements, ^fhe receipts of 
revenue at different periods nre shown bdow, in thousands 
of rupees:— 
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The raanagemenC of local afCiirs, outside municipal areas, isi 
entrmited to 11 District conned and four local boanla, each 
having jurisdiction over one The irtcame of the District 

council in 190^-4 was Jis. jSfOoa, while the expenditure on 
education was Rs, 30,000 and On civil work.^ Its. 3ijOoo. 
HosHAKCAb^ SoMAcm-ra, SeoniMalwa, Hash A, and 
Pacicmarui are municipal lowiiA 
The police feree, in charge of the Dujtrwit Superintendent, 
consists of 53 i officers and men, mcludtr^ 74 railway police 
and 10 mounted conAtables, besides villose watchmen 

for 1^340 inhabited towms and villages. Hoshangdlifd town 
^ a District jail, with accommodation for 16S prisoners^ 
[^hiding la females. The daily average number of priKOiers 
in 1904 was 116* 

Ln re^Kct of education the District stands ftfih in the 
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Province, 4-6 per emU of ihe poputalion 0 3 

fcmsites) hoing able io Tead and wiie. The proportion of 
children under instniction to tbeae of ^choolijoing age is 
II per cent. SiailsticJ of the number of pupils are ns 

follows: (i8So-r) {*®9^0 Sp3^3 : 

(1903-4) St403T including 615 Fuirmle scholars. The educa^ 
lioTuaJ institutions comprise two high schools, five English and 
seven vernacular middle schoolsn and 1 ^9 primary schools* 
rhe high school at Harda, opened in tgoo, is n^intained 
by the Foreiga Christian Missionary Koaety of America* The 
Uifitnet contaiiis nine girls' schools, indading a vernacnlar 
middle scht>d at Hoshangibid town, and eight primary 
schoola Ten Ix^ys' and five girls' schools are manciged by 
missionary bodies- The total espenditure on educatbn in 
1903-4 rvTis Rs. 74,0*0^ of which Rs- 60,000 was derived 
from Provincial and Local funds and Rs. 8,000 froiti Ices. 

The Uistfict has 11 di^periSimes, with accommodation for Ilcsdui* 
to2 m-patienu. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 
68^292, of whom 156 were in-patients, and 1^5ffS opeiadona 
were pcrfcrflted- The cKpenditure was Rs. i9(iOoo^ itiainly 
from I^oviiKial and Local ftinds- 

Vflccinatiou is compulsory only in the municifjal towns of Vu^as.- 
Hosliangibid, Hardlii SobiSgpur, and SuonL 1 he percentage 
of successhil raccirkitions in 1903-4 was 29 per lyOOQ of the 
District population, which is below the Provincial average. 

[C. A. Elliott, Si/flemcfff 1867 : R-Sly, 

1905.J ^ , 

Hoshangabjd TaiisTl.—TiiAjit/of HoshangabUd Distnct, 

Central Provinces, lying between ta®j8' and 21*52 N- and 
7J* 30' and 78“ 5' E., with an area of 804 square miles, 'the 
population in 1901 was 125,071, compared with 137,81* in 
1891* The density is 136 persons per squan; mile. The 
iaAsi/ contains two townsj Hoshangabad (population^ J4 j94o)i 
the head-quarters of the ftsAsi^ and District, and Itarsi 
( 5,769); and 309 inhabited villages- Eitcludtng 84 sqtia^ 
miltt of Government foroh 65 per cent- of the araibbk area 
15 occupied for cultivation- The cultivated area in 1903^4 was 
J 5 S st|uare miles. The demand ftrr land revenue in the same 
year was Rs and for ccsm Rs. 17,000. The raMt/ 

consists of two weH-markcd tracts r ort the north the Narbada 
valley^ a level open black soil plain wtlh a gentle slope from 
the MahiLdco hills to the Narhadi river j and on the south the 
elevated Bordhi plateau^ covered with light sandy soil artd 
surrounded by lulls. 
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Hards TaJisIt.-—\V\'stefn AiAsl/ of HoshangSbJd Dutn'ct, 

Centfd Ptoxinces, lying beiwccrt and and 

76 47 and 77*31’ E., with an area. In 1901, of 1,483 square 
nnies. The population in that year was 131,438, compared 
With 143,839 in 1S91. In 1904, 38 village and the Kalibhrc 
met of ‘ reserixd ’ forest were iransferred to Niniar, and the 
revised totals of arw and population art 1,139 square miles and 
118,838 persons, I he density is 113 persons per square rude. 

The taAsU coniaios one town, HMu>i (population, 16,300), 
the hcad^7uarters, nnd 400 inhabited villages. Eidudtng 
a79 square miles of Government foresq 78 per cent, of the 
avuilable area is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area 
in 1903-4 was sa 1 square miles. The demand for land nivenue 
m the same year was Rs. a,38,000, and for cesaes Hs. ai.ooo. 

The northern portion the consists of a level plain fully 
cultivated, with blact soil of great depth and fertility. In the 
west there atiu some kiw hills, while lo the south the SStpnra 
range miis through the I Jit small l‘eudaiory State of 

lits in thtcpntrfc 

Soatgpur TahaiJ.—Kastetn /aiHsi/ of Hosliangabad Disr 
met, CentraJ Provinces, lying between 22^ le/ md 59'N. 
and 77 55’' and 7S® 44' E., with an area of 1,543 mllesn 

Ihe popuktion in 1901 was 115,863, compared with 
in 1891, ilie density |)cr square mtie h tot perwmsH The 
Ai/W/contains two towns, Sohacpwr (|JopuLition, 7>43o), the 1 

head quarters, and pACMAiAJiHi (3,030); and 429 inhabited I 

villages, Eselyding 433 square miles of Governmcfit forest, 

61 per cent, of the availabk area is occepted for cultii'ation. 

culti^'atcd area m 1903-4 was 397 square miles. The | 

de^d for land rerenne in the same year was Rs. 1,61,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 15,00a The northejn portion of ilie /(tAslI 
ia an open black soil plain, much scoured by the action of 
the numerous streams flowing down to the Narbada A low' 
range of hills separates the valley of the Narbadl from that t 

o( the Denwa, and south of this again rise the musses of 

the Srlipura Hillii, culminating to the cast Jn the Paeh- | 

inarhl plateau. Sohigpur h the poorest and least fertile 
iaAsiJ in the Districts It contaiiy^ two /UprJatt estates and 
part of a third. 

Seoni-Maiwa Tahan.—ZoArf/ of Hoshar^abdd Ihstrtct, 

CentraJ Provinc^ lying between 52" 13^ 32^ 39^ N. and 

77 ^d 77 44 with an area of 490 square miles. 

The population in tgoi 66,793, compared with 75^9^1 m 
1891. The density is 136 persons per square mile. The fahi/ 
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hjis one lown^ SKOJih^dALirtfA (populatioi^ 7,551), the l^ead^ 
quartersp and 19^ inhabited villager Excluding lad square 
miles of Govemment forest, 75 percent, of tbe availaibk area 
is occMpicd for cultivfttiorr The cultivated area in *903-4 was 
231 square fnilc?i, I’he detnand for land revenue to the same 
year was t,ag^ooov and for cesses Ra 12,000. The faJkti/^ 
which y > A vcry'SmoJIli one^ consists of a highly fertile black soil 
plain adjoining the Narbada and a strip of htlHy country to the 
NOUth. 

Hardft Town.—Head-quarters of the of the same 
TLimep Hoshang^had DLstriclp Centml PrmnneeSp situated in 
S2^ si' N. and 77® 6^ ^be Great Indian Peninsuk 

Railway^ 417 tniles froin BombAy^ Foputation (1901), i6p30Q, 
Hard A is the tenth town in the Province in sue. It is com^ 
paratively modenip Hoiidii, an old Muhammadan town, 12 
miles disiantp having formerly been the principal place in this 
port of the vaUey. It was constituted A municipality in 1869. 
The iriunicipil receipts during the decade ending 19&1 Averaged 
Rs. jdpcoo. In 1903-4 they amounted to Rs. 66,000, of 
which Ri 30p0oa was ded^'ed from ocltoi^ The town is supplied 
with water from the Anjnii river, a mile and a half distant^ but 
the works arc at pre^nl incomplete. Inhltmtion and pumping 
wells were sunk in the river in 1^96 ; but owing to the kmine 
in that year, the Government Joan which the municipality 
required for Iheir completion could not be allclted. In 1900, 
when there w.is a scarcity of water, a small pump was set up 
in the infUtration welb and water was conveyed to some stand' 
pipes in the southern end of the to^n, and subsequently to the 
bathing The lota! expenditure on the works hks been 

Rs. J2p0oo. Hardi is an [mpcrtont commercial centre for 
the export of grain. Four cotton-ghning factories, three of 
which also contain presses, have been opened since 1899. 
Their combir^cd capital is 3-15 lakhs^ and in 1904 Ihcy cleaned 
and pressed cotton to the value of Rs. 56,000. The tomi also 
contains railway workshops. Local handicrafts include the 
manuketure of brass ^'cssels and of thick cloths for the tops of 
carts, md the preparation and studing of skins. There is a 
printing press with Er^lish and Hindi type* A Subdivisional 
officer for the two ArAifA of HardA and Seonf-MOl wd is stationed 
here. The Foreign Christian Missionoiy Society supports, 
with the assistance of Govemmer^t grants^ a high school with 
21 pupils, and an English middle school* ThfGre are three 
dispensarteSj two of w^hich arc maintained fay the railway 
company and the mission. 
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Hoahang&bjd Town,—Head-qiiarteis of ihe Disirfrt and 
/(lArif of the same name, and also of ihe Neihudda Division, 
Central Provinces, situated in u* 46' vV, and 77“ +4' E„ on the 
Indian Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
I a miles from Itilrsi junction and 476 miles from Bombay. 
ITie town is plctur^uelv placed along the soutbern bank of the 
NarbadJ river, while north of the river stretch the Vindhyan 
Hills in BhopAl teiritory. Population (1901), 14,940, The 
name is derisod from Hershang Shah, king of Milwa, who is 
said to have founded HoshangflhSd in the fifteenth century. 
Iri iSoj it wjis occupied by Wazlr Muhammad, the well ltnown 
minisier of Bhoplh He was defeated Ijy a Mardtha aitny 
outside Sohagpur and holly pursued into Hoshangihlid, VVhile 
making a stand ootside the town a horse was killed under him ; 
atidhethenmoimtedhis celebrated crop- tailed horse, and escaped 
by leaping him os-er the batiletncnts of the fort A rude stone 
figure of a horse still marks the spot, and is locally venerated. 
Hoshangabid was taken by the MarJihils in 1^09 after a three 
months’ siege, and was occupied by British troops in iSij, 
It is now the hefld-quarturs of the Commissioner and Dis'isiaaaJ 
Jtids^ Nerbudda Division, and ari Executive Engineer, besides 
containing the usual District staff. Hoshanglbad was created 
a municipality- in iSbg. The municipo] receipts during the 
decade ending 190J averaged Ks. 49,000. fn 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 44,000, the principal item being octroi. 'Hie 
town has some local trade, and a brass-working industry is 
carried on. Bamboo w&lltfng-stieks are made and exported, 
and Rccllent building stone is obtained from a quarry in the 
vjcmjiy. There is a printing press. Hosbang.lbad h^ a high 
school with gn pupils, and several other schools. It is the 
head-quarteia of the Friends Forciga ^lission, which mjjports 
numemus medii^il and educaiional institudems, and has 4 
t^nicat school in a village ntar the town. Other institu¬ 
tions are a public dispensary and police hospitaJ, and a 
veterinary dispensary. A Govcmment agricultural fanj] and 
Cattle-farm have recently been started. 

Itarsl.— 1 own in the faEtt/ and District of Hoshangabfid, 
Central Pirovincies, aimated in si® 37' N. and 77“ 47' E., on 
die Great Indian Peninsula Railway to Jubbulpore, 464 miles 
froni Bombay and 936 from Calcutta. It is also the junction 
for the Indian Midland section to Cawnporc and Agra. Its 
population in 1901 was 5,769, and it is rapidly increasing in 
impiviance, the number han'ng nearly doubled during the 
pccvtous decade, It^rsi is the lading goods staiion in 
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HoshiingabM Dbmct, tcceiving not only a considerable share 
of the local iinxiuce^ bill aJso nearly the whole of that of BeiOl 
DistricL 1 l has a kir^ weekly cattle nrnrkct^ at which 
numbers of cattle are sold for sLaughten Itdrai cont^ns an 
English middle school, omintained by the Friends Foreign 
Mission^ and two primary schools. 

PiLchoiarhi.—Town and sanitarjum in the SohagpUT niiA^r/ 
of HoshangabSd District, Central Provinces, sitnated in 22^ aS' 
K. and 78^ 26^ E.^ on a plateau of the Sdtpurd rangc^ 32 miles 
from PtpniiiS station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
Pachmarht is connected with PipariA by ^ metalled rood, along 
which there is a mail tonga-servnee. The plateau of the 
SAipura Hills on which the town itands^ at an elevation of just 
tJver 3,500 foeh has an ar«t of 23 square miles, the greater 
part of which is covered: with fofesh The census population 
in March, was 3tozo persons] but at this time of year 

Pacbmarhl is compamdvcly empty, and it is probable that 
during the season the numt^r of residents is doublecL The 
plaicai^ which is Goi'einment property, was acquired in i86g 
and 187 [» and aoon sflerwards the Chief Commissioner of the 
CentriU Provinces began to reside here during the summer 
months. Its advantages os a sanitarium were first discovered 
by Captain Forsyth, the author of * The Highlands of Central 
India,^ in ^^57 1 the name of the shooting box which he 
built for himself on the plateau, and called Bison [,,4>dge^ is still 
preserved by a house erected subsequently on the same site. 
^Tle name is a corruption of mufhi or hutSj^ and 

properly belongs to a small hiU in the open part of the plateau 
In which five caves have been consirticted. There is some 
reason for supposing [hat the^ arc Buddhist, but BrAhmanlca] 
tradition has annested them as one of the places at which the 
five Pandavn brothers sojourned during their wmiderlngs. 
The prevailing t<xk is a coarse gritty sandstone of great depth, 
which succumbs readily to denudation; and the steep ravines 
and gorges that have been formed by the action of water 
produce some strikingly pktnresque pieces of stwery. Of the 
23 square miles of which the plateau is composed, 19 are 
classed as forest. This area is managed principally with 
a rtcw to the presentation and enhancement of the natural 
beauties of scenfty. The forest growth ii genetally thin and 
interspersed with numerous grass gladca of park-like nppear- 
ftnee. SaJ {S^^rfa rvfia^fa) is the principal timber tree, and 
there is also a quantity of (IrrmiMn/ia and 

/Jmum Sevenil peaks fringe the plateau^ 
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of which the pnncipftl are Dhflpgarh ^4,454 feet), hfahldm 
(4,jS 4 feet), and Ch«uragarh(4,ii7 f«t). Owing to its mode¬ 
rate elevation, Pacbmarhi aifords only a partial relief fiom the 
heat ^ the plains. The mean temperature in May, the hottest 
monm, IS S5 , and the mMinuum occasionally rises to over 
iM . SUI, except for a short period during the middle of the 
the heat ls never oppressive- During the second half of 
^ptenibcv md October, after the cessation of the mins, the 
cln^e IS delightfully cool and bracing, the mean temjieratiire 
m the btter month being 65*. The minfall is heavy, averaging 
77 inches annually, nearly the whole of which is received 
between June and September. 

Fachmarhr was constituted a municipality in 1SS6 The 
mumcj^l teaipLs and expevidiiure during the decade ending 
i5toi averaged Rs j, 7 ^ and Ri 3.5^ respectively. In 1903-4 
Ihe mcome WM Rs, iS,ooo, including a Government grant of 
Rs. 41 , 000 . Iheie is also a cantonment, which includes five 
^iiare miles on the eastern or Piparia side of the plateau, 
receipts and eapenditure of the cantonment fiind during 

inr-iii/t' n,ooo respectively, the former figniie 

No lem'f ^ *,tJoo from the Military Department. 

** Pachumrlii, but a couvales- 
B^tlf iL 'ilfht mouths in the year for the 

the Pachmarhl is also 

iltr^cL^r f “fJ 'nusketiy; and three classes for the 

Elililly " ” 

Head-quarters of the /aAtif of the 
in ii'" * ' K *** *'” 1 ^^'^ iJistrict, Central Provinces, situated 
Rail ^ M 77 19 R,, On Great Indian Peninsula 
^Iway, 44J nu|cs Bouiljay. Population (1901), 7,531. 

town was crated a municipality in tSS;- Th" n/uefci^l 
Id dccadtf isntling 1901 avcnigcd Rv 11 POQ. 

^ ^ierived maidly from ociroi. 

in IV' important tmtling town 

shm^ ""‘I A number of befel-vine gardens are 

^>1 “ *P«^ varietfor leaf is 

a dispenrary f»s«ss*es an English middle itchool ami 

Town. Head-quarters of the ZaAitl of the same 

At* k iMstrict, Ccnlml Prov-rnces stliialctl in 

■ 7 la E.^ on the Great Jndliin Peninsula 
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Riiilway^ 494 milejs from Bonilmy. Popuktion ([901)1 7,420. 
Soh^fgpur was created a Tnunicipality in 1867. The municipal 
receipts dunng the decade ending 1901 avemged Rs. [q^scmo. 

In 190J-4 they were Rs* tafOOQ, of which threfrfourths was 
derived front ociroL A considerable export trade in grain 
and timber place from Soh^gpiir ; and a large proportion 
of the population are engaged in cotton^weai'Lng and dyeings 
The water of the river PalakmflliH on which the town stands, 
is considered to be especially valuable in dyeing opemti^^^ns. 

About 40 betcl-vine gardens are cultivated in the vicinity of 
the town, and the leaf Is ex|jrnrted to other Districts. Sohlgpur 
possesses an English middle school and a dispensary. 

Nimlr District—District in the Kerbudda Division ofBoait- 
ihe Central Provinces, lying between si* 5" and 22° 25^ N. 

75 57 and n ij E., and occupying tt stnp of mixed and hiEi 
hill and plain country’ at the western extremity of the NarbacM 
i’alley and of tlie SlltpurA plaicatij abutting on Ktiindcsh 
and the Central Indk States. It is bounded on the north 
by the Slates of Indore and Dhlr; on the w^est by Indore 
and the Khllndcsh District of Bombay; on the south hy 
KhAndesh and the Amraoti and Akola Districtjfi of Bcrtlr t 
and on the esud by IloshangUbflcJ and BetnL 'J’hc present 
District includes only a small portion of the old historic 
division of Frant Ninfidr, which comprised the w'hole Narbadd 
valley from the GanjaE river on the east to the Himnpai or 
* deers leap ^ on the wesh in both of which places the Vindhyan 
and SAtpuril ranges mn down to the ri\'er. Hie name is 
considered to be dcHvird from *haif/ as N'imflr was 
supposed to be half-way down the course of the Narbadi, but 
In reality the District Is much nearer to the mnuch than to the 
source of the tii'Cr. It may be broadly descHbed as com¬ 
prising a portion of the NarbadiL valley In the north and of 
the Tapti valley^ in the south, divlde^l by the SAipuri ranges 
crossing the District from west to east The Narbadd forma 
the noTthern boundary of the Dw^trlct for most of its lengthy 
but the two forest tracts of Chdndgarh and Sclfinl lie north 
of the river. The bed of the Narbodl during the ftr^t part 
of its course in the District ii hemmed in by high clif& of 
basalt to the norths and a network of ravines to the 5outh. 

At it posses ov’er a fad of about 40 feet in height, and 

12 miles below this lies the sacred Island of Mindbira, 
where the hills open out and an aJ In vial basin commences. 

About 15 miles south of the NarIjada a low range of foot- 
hillsy ootilinendng on the wcslcm border of the Khaiolw^ 

T 
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/tfAf/A+ travera^ the Distiict dingonaliy until it abuts on the 
Hvtt in the eKireme north-easL The country lying between 
this mngc and the Narbada i% broken and nneveiiT, and 
Covered Tfdth fore?^t over considerable aiea 3 > South of ii 
lies the most furiile area of the District, comprised in the 
valleys of the Alma, and Sulctd rivers- Both of these has-e 
an easterly course, and are tributaries of the Chbota I'awS, 
which flows from south to north to join the Narbadfl. This 
part of the District is opem and contains no forest or hill of 
any s\zt ; but the surface is undulatingi and small valleys with 
a certtml stream fringed by palms, rrtaAua {Butsia /afifeJia), 
and mango-trees, alterruiEe with broad ridges; some coin- 
paiativtily fertile, others bare and stony+ To the south the 
main tonge of the Saipurls crosses the District with a width 
of only about ti miles and a generally low ele^'ation, fronri 
which a few peaks^ including that of AsfigarK rise con¬ 
spicuously. Between this range and another to the south 
the Tapti has forced a passage, and after passing through a 
cleft in the hills emerges into two open basins separated by the 
isolated hid of Samardco. I'hc upper of these, though fertile, 
is almost uneulth-aled, but in the lower, in a small plain of 
deep ailuvial deposit, stands the town of Burh^pur. South 
of the Tiipci rises a higher ridge forming the southern face 
of the Sitpuria, and separating Nimar from the Berili plain. 
These hills are the highest in ihc District, and one or two of 
the peaks rise to over 3,000 feet, 'rhe Khandwi plain has 
an dev-ation of about 1,000 feet above the sea, and that of 
Burhanpur about S^o feet. 

ficology. Throughout the District, except in a few spots near the 
Narbad^ the geological formation Ls tbe trap rock of the 
Deccan, which here appears to be of enormous thickness^ 
Near the Narbadl, sandstones^ limestones, and other strata 
appear in places, but gcnccally the trap is emywherc tbe 
surface rociL In tbe neighbourhood of the NaibadA it some- 
limes assumes the form of columnar basalt^ forming reguLn 
polygonal pillars. 

tkati>y+ Where not uiKli^jr cul[ivation the ridges and hills are covered 
with junglct sometimes a uniform thin forest of ja/ai {B^- 
with little grass and undergrowth ; at other 
times of a general characterp the principal species being teak, 
jaJ and atijufi {J/aniiiftirMj ^in4s/a). 

Iliis last is the commonest tree in the DiAtrlct, Bastard date- 
palms ore numerous in the open country^ A number of grasses 
occur, the most important frum a commercial point of view 
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being riisa or (j4viira^j^ffjf SfA^nafifAus)^ from which 

a valuable Qtl h obtained. 

Tigers and leopards are foan<L spotted Famii- 

and ravine deer are ifkarly numerous. A few btson are 
found in the forests north of the Narbada and the TSpii 
valley, but they are not permitted to be shoL Numerous 
herds of wild dogs are vei^ descructii-e to the game. Of 
game birds, peafowl^ tjuail, painted partridge^ and sand-grouse 
arc the chief 

Tht climate is healthy j and although the heat is severe Cllmie 
during the summer months, the light rainfall and cwl winds 
mate tile motisoon season pleasanL 

1 he annual minfall averages 33 inches, and, though the ttunfall. 
lightest in the Province^ is ejcodlunily adapted to the rains 
crops of millet and cotton which aie principally grown in the 
District, 

Situated on the main ronte between HrndustSn and the HMEerr, 
Deccan, and containing the fattiest of Asfrgarh which com¬ 
mands the passage of the S±ipur5Sf Kim^r has been at 
se%Tm] periods of hisloty the theatre of Important events. 

In early times the country is believed to have been held 
by the ChauhlUl Rajputs, from whom the present Rani of 
Pjploda claims descent. In 1155 Ata-ud-d[n, returning from 
his bold raid into the Deccan, took Aslrgarh^ and put ah 
the Chauh^ns to the swords except one boy. Northern Nlmflr 
about this lime came into the possession of a ruler belonging 
to the BliilaLa tribe* who are belie^'ed to be a mixed race 
of Rajputs and Bhlls. The chiefs of Mindh^ta, Bhilmgarh, 
and Selani trace their descent from the Bhil^ rulers. About 
igS? it became subject to the Muhammad.an Sultans of 
Mrliwi, whose capital was at MSndu on the erst of the 
Vindhyan range. In rj99 N 5 sir Khj^n FarCtki. succeeding 
hia fatherp who liad obtained a grant of southern Nimir from 
the Delhi emperor, assumed independence* and established 
the Firaki dynasty of Khlndesb He captured Asirgarh, 
and founded the cities of BurMupur and ZdniibM on the 
opposite banks of the Tapti in honour of two Shaikhs. The 
Fardki dynasty held Kkindesh mth ibcir capital ai Bur^ 
hinpur for eleven generations until rboo, in which year 
both Nimir and Kh^dessh W'ere annexed by the emperor 
AklKir, who captured Asirgarh by blockade from Bahfidur 
RhAn, the last of the Fdiiikb. Northern Nimir was at¬ 
tached to the SfilkiA of MalwA, and the southern portion to 
that of Kb^dtsh. T'hc prince DitnyU was made governor 
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of ihe Deccan with his capital at Burhlnpur* wh^re he drank 
himself lo death in 1605. Akbar and hi^ ^ucces 5 or$ did 
much to iiiapfrove the DLstnctp which became a place df the 
first itnpomnee, the city of Barhanpur attaining the height 
of its prosperity dunng the reign df Shah Jahin. In 1670 the 
Marfithils lirst invaded Kh^desh, and plundered the country* 
up Id the gates of Burh^pur^ the city itself being sacked 
by them some years afterwanis, immediately on the departure 
df the unwieldy army which Aurangzeb led to the conquest 
of the Dcccan. After the assumption of the govemment of 
the Deocaa by the Kizdm Asaf Jlh in lyaa, Kim^r was 
the scene of frequent cdriinicls between hh troops and those 
of the undl it wus ceded to the latter by diObrent 

treaties between 1740 and 1760. It wus !tubsec|uenily tnins- 
ferred^ with the esception of the p^rganss of Klnilpur and 
Beria in the south of the District, to Sindhiaand Holkar. Ilic 
curious and very inconvenieriit interlacing of the boundanes with 
those of Holkar's territory in this tract is a relic of the diplo¬ 
macy of the Peshw^ who retained in his own possession certaiu 
villages which ViXiuld give him conirol of the fords over the 
Karbada^ From i&oo until the close of the MarStha and 
Pindiri Wars in 1^1% Nimar was subjected to an unceasing 
round of invasion atid plunder, ^dll known a£ -the time of 
troublOr' the iTuces of which even now* visible in the 

deserted sl;^te of fertile tracts once thickly populated. It was 
plundered impartially by the invading troops of Holkar and 
those which Sindhia gathered to protect it^ while the Pind&ris 
may be said to |>ave been at home in their chief 

camps being located in the dense wilds of Handi^ between the 
Narbada an<l the Vindhj'an range. In tSiC7 the Pindiiria 
were dispersed by the British troops^ their leader Chna licing 
killed by a tiger ii!k his jungle hiding place, llie tracts of 
KJnapur and Bcri£ were ceded by the Peshwa in 1^1% and 
the nonh of the [listrict came under British management by 
the treaty with Sindhta of In i 36 e these tracts^ as well 

as the Zalti^bsd and ^[ 4 njrod faFgUftaif with BurMnpur^ were 
Ceded by Sindhia in full sovereignty. In 1364 Nimdr was 
attached to the Central Provinces^ and the District head¬ 
quarters^ which had previously been at and tesbwarp were 
removed to KhandwA as offering a more central position for 
the new DlstricL thiring the Mutiny* Asirgarh and Burh^pitr 
were gjurisoned by a detachment of the Gwalior Contingent 
wbo were disaiTecteti ITie District ofScer, Major Keatingc^ 
collected a local force and held a pass on the southern ro^ 
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until a detachment ef Bombay mfantry came up and disarmed 
the Gwalior troops In Tdntta Topi traversed the 

District with a numerous body of starving foilower?. Con- 
fitderahle pluudeiing occurredf and several police stations 
and public buildingSp including those at KhandwiS, were burnt ; 
but the people Tcmained unaffected. 

KiiANowA was formerly a centre of the Jain community, 
and many finely-carved pieces of si)One-«ort taken fTom Jain 
temples may be seen in the hou^ and buildings of the town. 

At BurhanpuE Ene two mosques erected in the si:(teenth 
century, one of which is a fine building decorated with stone 
carvir^s. Man on at a is woH-kno™ as containirtg one of the 
iwehe most celebrated of Siva+ and a number of 

temples have been coniitructed here at difTcrent periods. 

The population of the District at the ItUil three enumerations The 
has been as follows ^ (tSBl ) asii 937 1 (^891) 2^5,944 ! (* 9*^0 1 **^**^ 
327,03s Substantial increases of i j and 14 per centra 
respectivelyi have occurred in the last two decadesp the forturtes 
of Ntmar betw'een and 1901 having diSered uiaterioJly 
from tho^ of the rest of the Province. There has been con¬ 
siderable immigration during the last decade from Central 
India, Ber^lr, and Bombay. The District contains two towns^ 
Khanuwa, the head-quaitcrs^ smd Bu khan pur ; and gja 
inhabited villages. The density of popubtion is only 77 
persons per square mile^ or 65 if the Iowtis are exduderi 
l^rge areas of the District are uncultivable^ while othciSp once 
[lOpulated, have ticvcr recovered from the havoc wrought at 
the commencement of lost century, 'fhe principal statistics 
of population! according to the Census of igor, are given 
below 
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The figures for religion show thaE 86 per cent- of the 
population are Hitidu^ loper cent. MiihamntadaTis, and nearly 

3 per ceiUn Animists. The propofiicin of Muhammadans is 

larger in KiuiSr than in any other District in the Province. 
Many of 4 he aboriginal Bhits nominally profess this religion^ 
whife there is a large settlement of poor Mutiammadans in 
Be rhslnpu r. The languages of N imar arc very diverse. A special 
local speechr Nimari, akin to the MalwT dialect of R^jpUL^nap 
but infloetiiced by Marithh i-s spoken by the nrajority of the 
rural inhabitants of the north of ibe Distneb The Bhik have 
a dialect of mixed Hindi and GujarltL Ahtnit 14 per cent of 
the population, principally in the Burhinpur speak the 

Khflndesh dialect of Mar3tht, 14,000 of the MuhammadanSp or 

4 cent, of the iwpulation^ speak UrdO^ while tnoro than 
half of the Korkds have retained their own larigiiage. 

'I he population, as is shown by the ^'arieties of speech, 
has been reenjimd from diriment sources. There is a strong 
Mar^thS element tn the Biirh^pur which was formerly 
part of KhAndesh. The bills are mhabited by the BhiEs of 
Central India arul the Korkils of the SAipuras, while RAjputs, 
Muhammadans^ and Gujars from Northern India have coloniKed 
the KhandwA plain. The princEpal landholding castes are 
Rajputs ( z 3,000},^ BrAh mans ( j 5,000), HaniAs (10,000), K un bis 
(17,000), and Gfljats (zo,ooo). The Rajputs of NimAr are for 
the most part of very impure blood, and axe locally designated 
as which has this Bignihcatiqn. The BrAhmatis 

belong to two local subdiv-Lstons^ called NSgar and KAramdeo. 
The latter derive their name from living on the NarbadA river, 
while the former are tillage priests, accountants, landlords, and 
schoolmasters. 'Fhe best cultivating castes are the GAjars and 
Kunbls, The former especially constitute an industrious class 
of peasant proprietors, skilled in the irrigaticHi of their Helds 
by shallow weUs, by which method they obtain two crops in 
the year. The Bhilalas (to^ooo)^ who are considered to be 
descended from the Aryan RAjput and the aboriginal Bhil, 
have already been mentioned. They include a number of old 
proprietary families, but, except for these, are scarcely to be 
distinguished in appearance from a purely Dravidian tribe, 
while they bear a vcr>^ bod character for dishonesty and 
drunkenn^. The same may be said about the Bhlls (la.ooo), 
who nominally ptofe^ Islam. In practice they, and more 
especially their women^ retain the primitive beliefs of their 
forefather. The Korkiks {31,000) of NimAr are vomewhat 
more civilked and industrious than their fellow tribesmen of 
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Xhc trtniral Satpurts. They occupy chkfly ihe fertile lands 
in the otherwise depopulated Tflpti valley» are fairly supplied 
with ploughing and breeding cattle, and mise wheat, gram, and 
rice by titular tillage, I’beir villages are built of close bans boo 
wattlc-worfcj with almost Swiss-like neatness, 'i hey habitually 
carry a small bamboo flute like a pen behind the ear, on which 
they play when drunks or when propitiating the village deities^ 
x4boui 67 per cenL of the population of the Diairict are 
supported by agriculture. 

Christians number 1,399^ including naEsves* These CbriiEUn 

latter are mainly convens of the Methodist Episcopal and *** ■■s™* 
Roman Catholic missions, which have stations at RhandwaL 
The former supports an orphanage, some schools, and a ii’ilLoge 
iti which the children arc trained to agncuUurc^ The laticr 
has a Convent school at Kl'iandwa^ and several others in Ebe 
intcHorT and also owns a village- 

Thc soil of the District is formed from disintegrated trap CenerBl 
loct and is partly alluvial. Along the flat banka of sttoms it 
IS a rich black mould, from 4 to 10 feet deep* and extremely diti^mi. 
tenacious of maisture. In ordinary years it produces two 
crops. NckI to this in e:reellcncc is the ordinary black soil 
of the KarbadA ^»alley, which will produce wheat or other 
5]iTing crops without imgalion. It Ls not found over large 
tracts in Nimar, owing to the uneven nature of the counttyv 
but most villages have a small patdi of it, and even llie 
desolate upper Tipii valley contains a considerable area of 
this class of soil. On the summits of the plateaux and level 
high-lying ground is found a shallow browm soil resting on 
gra^'el, and suited for the ratniii crops, which do not require 
large quontuies of water- This covers more than half the 
culd^’ated area> and bears the staple crops of the District* /&uiar 
and cotton. There is compsiraiively little inferior soil. 

No Itss than 330 square miles are held wholly or partially 
free of revenue, the amount thus assigned being Rs- 4 o,oqo. 

A special grant of a few villages for a tenn of years has been ^ild cropi, 
made to poisons who assisted in the capture of the notorious 
dacoit T-Intia lihR More than 550 square miles are held 
on tyoilcari tenure * paying a tevenue of Rs, Ji^o 1^000; part 
of this area is still shown as Government forest and nuinagcHl 
by the Forest depaitmenL The remaining area is held on the 
ordinaty tenures, 31 per cent, being in the possession of ms/iA- 
or plol proprictoTs, and 51 per Cent tn that of occu¬ 
pancy tenants, 'ITie chief statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 ate 
shown on the n«it page, areas bemg in square miles 
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L he stap1<^ crops arc cOEton and covering respectively 

410 and i64 square miles. Of oilier crops wheat occupies 60 
■square miles, gmm 36J rice li, f// 153^ and pubes 105. Of 
special oops there are a few hundred acres under 
(CarrrtsAff mAtuJp which is grown by licence under the dtrecr 
Supervision of Goveminent+ and provides the Province with iis 
supply of this drug ; a number of beiel-\ine gardens are ctihi- 
>Titod* and scv'eral acres of vineyards formerly e^dsted on the 
Asir^rh hills, but Aitictifture is now on ihe decline. The vines 
produce a fair-sired white grape of a somewhat acid favour. 
I'umcgranates are also grown in Nimaj* 
iiaproTt. During the fast thir^-fivc years the occupied area has; 

5® ceuU I'here is stili room for extension 
tiLFMl jinic- °f cultivatiori, but mainly on pcx>rer soils. I'he chief feature 
tecent years has been the increase of cotton ; in the tielgh- 
bourhood of iSurhiinpiir ihb crop is so profitable that the 
cultivators do not grow enoughfor their own food, and it 
has to be imported from Berlr* The vTtriety of cotton called 
Dh^rwiri was obtained frorn Bcr^ in 189J, and has since 
largely ou^^ted the local variety previously grown. Ix^ns under 
the Land improvement l^oans Act amounted to only Rs, 13,000 
from 1S93 to 1903^ but in the following j-ear Rs. 13,000 was 
advanced. Under the Agriculrurisu' IxMims Act more than 
Ks, So,000 was advanced during the decode eiKfing t904H 
Cottle are largely bred m the Dialrict, mainly in the hilb of 
and uorth and south. The KhondwA buUock is small, with 

short ears and dewlaps, and g^cmJly red or brown in colouTp 
forming a striking contrast to the large white oxen of Kfiflwa 
and Giijar^ For their size the local breed are powerfully 
built, and arc light, active, and enduring, while Uiey have the 
strong hoofs which arc essential in a stony country. 1’hey trot 
well* and the marriage processions of the Gujiirs, who prize 
good cattle, generally terminate in a race on the hotncward 
journey. Buffaloes are bred locally; and welhtOKlo tenants 
frequently keep buifido cows for the sake of thdr milk, from 
which ia nmnufa.cturedp and abo for the manure which tliey 
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amird. The young bulls sire sold in Kbandesb, or allowed to 
as they are not used for culdvalion. (ioats are largely 
kept by Muhammadans for their milk and for food, and 
sheep also in the Burhinpiir Their man are is spld| but 

btimkcu are not made in any numbers. 

About ao square mUes are irrigated^ of which $rOoo acres IrrEgatiM- 
are garden crops or orchards, and the remainder the spring 
cTopfi, wheat, gram, arid lentils The application of 

an anilicial water-supply to spring crops is a special feature of 
the agriculture of Nimar^ found nowhere else in the Province, 

One reason which has been suggMted for thi-S is that the 
surface soil overlies rock or gravel at a slight depths and is 
well drained. Nearly the whole of the irngalion is fiom well.s 
less than aoo acres being supplitKl from tank^ or sircarns, 

'J'bere are about 3,500 icmpoTary^ and nearly a,ooa masonry 
wells, Unfaced wclb cost only abi>ut Hs. fia, and last for 
a number of years before the crumbling of the root makes 
it necessary to face them at an expenditure of about Rs. 300, 

But Qcciisionaily the rock is too bard for blasting by indigenous 
methods. 

Government forests cover 1,951 square miles, or 46 |vcrcen.l. Forgiti, 
of the area of the District. About 1,706 square miles are 
*rcsctv‘cd’ forest; and the rcmcundcr, miiinly situated in the 
Tapii valley, has been assigned for disforestation when rei^uired 
for the exterraion of cultivation. The best forests arc comprised 
in the I'unasa and Chindgarh ranges on the banks of the Nar¬ 
bada, and in the Upper Tapti valley, which contain the most 
valuable tesik timber in ihc J>istrict. The S^tpura Hills, north 
and south of the Tapti, include the greater part of the remaining 
forest area, mainly composed of irifcnor species. The growth 
on the hill slopes is dense i but elsewhere it b generally sparse, 
and interspersed with numerous bare patcheif, the result of 
former shifting cultivation. I’he forest revenue in r903-4 was 
Rs. 1,50,00c, almo^^t the highest in the Province. This favour¬ 
able result is nm due to the cfccellcncc of the forests, hut to 
the local demand for fuel and gracing. Pud Is exported to the 
cotton factories of Berilr and K hJndesh, and also used in the 
District factories. Timber likewise is largely esported, while 
iri T903-4 nearly sio,aoo head of cattle were taken to giaze in 
* reserved ’ forest, and the revenue realized from this source 
was Rs. 46,000. 

Iron ores extst at Ch^dgarh, Barwai, and on the Chhotl MinwiK 
Taw'fi river, but they are not now worked. There are quarries of 
limcstuue near Burbinpur^ and of sandstone in various places. 
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The hAi\il indiistries of ihe District are unimporLaiiE, the 
majority of the oon-agncultural population being eng:^ed irt 
traniportj commette, or the working-up of fiw cotton, Coafise 
country cloth is woven at KhandwA and other large villages^ 
There are silk^weaving and and sil%'CT lace industries at 
Burh^npur^ and rough glass globes lined with lead for deconititig 
the interiors of houses are also iiiade« In 1904 tlie District 
contained a6 cotton-ginning factories and 9 pressing factoiiesi 
Most of these are at Khandwtt; and there are two ginning 
factories and two prases at LMbagh, the station for Burhlnpur, 
and ginning faetoHes at Nimlrkhedif and Pandhlna in 

the KhandwH and at Ichhapur^ ]jurhail|;iur^ ShiUipurp 

Bahidnrpur^ asid AimOgird in the Burhonpur I'iie 

proprietors are generally Mirwiiri BanLtLs, Muhammadan 
Bohr^ or Pi:irst5p but a few are Marat ha Brahmens, The 
large majority of the factories have been opened since 1890, 
and rufuiy new ones have been started within the last few 
years. The amount of capital Invested in them is approxi¬ 
mately 13 lakhSp and their output for 1904 w'as 180^965 cwt+ of 
cotton ginnedp and 202^989 cwt+ pressed. A combined oil 
msitp timber Ikctoiy^ and iron foundry has been establisbed at 
Khandw^ with a capital of Rs, 22,000. 

Raw cotton and cotton-seed, and Jistuir are the principal 
exports^ Mcrat of the /btjwr sent from KhandwA comes from 
Indore and the adjoining States. Other exports include Mft- 
hemp, timber and bamboos, flowers and seed of the maAmh 
tree, and ground-nuts. Salt comes from Bombay^ and a coarser 
kind from Ahmadabod, or unreflned sugar from I’ucma 
and Kotthem India^and tobacco from Gujarat. Building and 
paving stones are obtained from Hostiangab^d. The cotton 
trade is in the hands of Muhammadan BbatLos^ and that in 
oilseeds is conducted by a European firm. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway line to Jubbulpore 
pass« through the centre of the IH^trict, with a length of 
89 miles and 16 stations within its limits. From Khandwl^ 
the Rajputana-MOlwa metre-gauge line branches off to Indote* 
with a length of 29 mi lea and 5 stations in Niman There are 
ISO metalled roads esecpi short feederSk The only made road 
is that from K handwA towards Alhow, and this has now been 
supersedeci by the railway* The rocky nature of the soil 
permits of the maintenance of a network of passable tracks 
in the open country; hut the communications with the upper 
Tapti valley and across the posses to BerOr arc somewhat 
deficicntp aiul are now being improved \yy the construction r»r 
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main roads, Th^ total Itngth of metalled roads Is 6a milca 
iUTrd of uiimeLalled roads 117 miles. With the exception of 24 
miles miiinialned by the Dlstiict councilr ati are in charge of 
the Public Works department, and the annual espenditurt on 
mainttnance is Rs. 56^000, There are avenues of trees on 
only one or Uo shofl lengths of road- 

The first recorded famine in NiitiSf was in the year 1803, Famine- 
and was due to a failure of rain combined with the devaslation 
caused by Sindhia’s armies- It is knowri as the jV^iAa-Atf/p 
or * great famine^' and grain sold at i Ibh per rupee. The 
fertile and populous tracts of Zain^ib.1d and iManjrtMi became 
wholly wastCn The next famine ocemred in 1845* caused 
by a failure of the monsoonp which ceased in Augusts There 
was much distress ; Rs^ 70^000 was expended on relief and 
3 lakhs of revenue was remitted, Ttie District wru only 
slightly affected in i8g7p distress being confined to some 
villages on the Hoshang^b^d border and Id the forest tribes, 
and the numbers relieved never reached 4^000* In the cotton 
areas an excellent crop in 1895 had enriched the people. In 
1899 the rainfall was extraordinarily deficioitj and there was 
a complete fnJEure of both harv'CSts- The numbers on relief in 
July* t9oOf reached 89,000^ or 31 per cent, of the populatioop 
and the total expenditure wtls t8 lakhs. Several fotids were 
constructed orimprovedi the railway embankment was widened^ 
and foreste^lcanngs were made in the Manjrod tract with a view 
to the settlement of villages. 

The Deputy-Comniissioner is aided by thiPW Assistant or Dliirkt 
Extra-Assistant CommissiMCtSF For administratis'e purposes 
the District is divided into three each of which has ttiff. 

a faAsJMUt and a while an additional 

faJhl/Idr is posted to Iturfianf>Uf for the Maojrod tract. 

A Forest officer of the Imperial Service La usually stationed 
in the District, and the puhSlc works are in charge of the 
Executive Engineer of the Hoshangabffld divisioTip whose head¬ 
quarters are at Hoshangabad town. 

The civil Judicial staif consists of a District and a Subordinate Ctrii and 
Judge^ with Mun^lfs at Khandwi and UurhanpuTp and additional 
J^funsifs have recently been appointed to Khandwl. The 
Divisional and Serious Judge of the Nerbudda Division has 
superior civil and crimtrial jurisdiction- The tendency of the 
people to petty litigation ia noticeable, but many suits are 
compromised after being filed in court. Owing to ibe situation 
of the ni-itrict on the main route Ijetwcen Northern and 
Central India and the Deccani many professional crimirLah 
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annually pois through it and commit dacoitie^ btirglarifiis and 
caltlc-tifting; but very little serious crime is to be aitribuited 
to the resident population. The proximity of several Native 
States gives rise to a brge amoum of smuggling of exci^bk 
articles- 

Nim^r is the only Distract in the Central Provinces in which 
the n^ubr land rcvenite system of the ^fughal empire was 
introduced. The assessment was made on separate Holdings 
after measurement. The or headuum of the sallage 

receiA'cd a drawback on the co[]ections^ besides various 
itiiscellaneous duesii aitd his office was hereditary j while for 
groups of vsllageis superintendenis designated were 

afipointed, who managed the revenue accounts and received 
a proportion as remuneration^ their offices being also hcreditaryi. 
Relations of the or in lieu of succession to the 

office which pa^ised by piiniogeniturc, obtained hddings of 
landj and thus a class of heredirary cultivatots grew up. In 
the less advanced tracts, the otd Rljput or Bhll^la chieftains 
occupied the position of the mattii/cii. Under the .Muham¬ 
madans Ninii^r attained a h igh degree of prosperity'; and 
although the period of Marjttha administration was characterised 
by rockless extortion and oppression, the framework of the 
revenue system was not seriously impaired. Owing to changes 
in the District area, the revenue demand of the earlier settle¬ 
ments cannot be compared with that now existing. The first 
settlements were cficcScd by officers who were ignorant of local 
conditions, and made no allowance for the removal of the 
market for produce furnished by the troo^ which hod pre* 

Viously garrisoned the DistncL 1 n j S51, after several short-term 
ftsscasmenu^^ an attempt was made to settle the revenue with 
the body of village culdvaions anS to confer on them proprietary 
rights, the hereditary and headman of the village being 
reduced to the position of a mere rent collector. This system 
generally failedi as most of the village communities having 
no experience of the system or dear understanding of the 
proposals made, refused to accept them, and the viEbgps were 
settled either with the hereditaty headmen, with the old 
superior revenue officials^ or with strangers. In certain areas 
tire jiettknicnt w-as not carried out at all owing to the Mutiny. 
After Nimilr was transferred to the Central PtovfnceSj it was 
detecrnined,, In view of the un^tisfkciory nature of tlu: previous 
settlement, to make a fresh investigation of tenures for the 
whole District. A new” twenty years' settlement was accord- 
ingly completed in by Captain Forsyth, whose report 
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tm NiFruV mny be spccLilly mentioned for its excellence* TKe 
net revenue was fixed at t^St lakhs. The tena of iKe old 
assessment was^ howevcTp albw*d to expire^ and the new 
seulement did not come into force iintU 1875- Prcjprietary 
rights were conferred on the headmen; but in view of ihe fact 
llmt in many ea^es ihe previous settlement had been made 
direct with the botly of cultivators^ many of these received the 
md/iA^mak^iisa tenurCp or right of ownership in their individual 
ho 1 ding!>> while an occupancy right was conferred on all other 
tenants^ Qn the expiry cif Captsln Forsyth's settlemcntp the 
Dbtrict was reassessed during the years 181^5-8, The net 
revenue w^as raised to ^-8^ LifcliSp or by 5a per cent.p the 
average revenue incidence per acre being R. 0-9-0 (maximum 
Rsr i-f-8+ minimum R. 0^4-9), and that of the rental R. o-i 1-8 
(maximum Rs. 1-9-4P minimum R, o-fi—o). The term of the 
new scttlemeni; is fourteen or fifteen years ov^r most of the 
District. The receipts of land and total revenue for a seriei! 
of years are shown below, in thousands of rupees 
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The increase in the land revenue receipts is largely due to the 
colonization of land by Government. 

The maimgement of local afiairs outside municipal areas Is Local 
erLtrusted to a District council and three local boards^ each 
liav^mg jurisdiction over one faAtl/. The income of the Distnet paUtieL 
cotmcLI in 1903-4 was Rs, 59^000. The expenditure im 
education was Rs. 24,000 and on public works Rs. 17,000. 
Kbamdw'a and Burk an fur are municipal towns. 

The District Superintendent of police has a force of 447 Police aiwl 
oUkers and men, including a special Tcserve of 25, and 7^“^ 
mounted constables, besides 1^383 village watchmen fo^ 934 
inhabiled towns and vilbgcf. Khandwa contains a District 
jail, with accommodAtion for 1 33 prisonerSp meluding 13 females. 

ITie daily avemge number of prisoners in ^904 was 91* 

In respect of education Nlmir b the leading District of the Edocaiion. 
Provinoe, nearly 6 per cent, of the pc^puUition (tt »3 males smd 
0^3 females) being able to read and write* The proportion 
of children under instmction to those of schod-going age 
is 13 per cent. Statistics of the number of pupls are as 
follows: (18S0-1) 3»97'i (^890-1) 4,534; (t^oo-i) 4^*283. 

(1903-4) S;iS99i including 337 girls. The educational institu- 
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110115 compme a high school hi Khandwi, ^ Etiglkh and 
4 vemacular middle schools^ and 95 prinmry ischools. There 
are also 2 primafy girh^ sobools. The expenditure on education 
in 1905-4 was Ra, 42„ooo, of which Ri- 52,000 was densed 
from Provincial and Local funds and Rs. 6,ooo from fees. 

I’lie District has 7 dispciiisarics, with accommodation foi 
gS in-patients. In 1:904 the number of cases treated was 
50,3£2, of whom 461 were in-patients^ and i'j79t ppcratioivs 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 20,000. 

Vaccination is compnisory only in the munidpal towns of 
Khandwa and BurhAnpur. ITvc number of persons successfully 
vaccinated in 1905-4 was 44 per thousand of the District 
pc^pulariorif a very lavoumble result 

P« Forsyth, SsB/tmrni Bafiar/, tS^hb; C. W, Montgomerie, 
Se/Bffffrni 1901* A DstHcl Gazetteer is being 

compiled.]! 

Khaddwl Tahsit—North'westem fa^sfl of NimSr District, 
Central l^rovinceSj situated between at® 31^and 22*30' N. and 
76* 4^ and 76° 59' E.j w'ith an area of 2^046 st^uarc miles. The 
population in 1901 was iSl,£S4, compared with 163,003 in 
1891. Thedensiiy js £{9 persons per square mile. The /jAri/ 
contains one town, RfraNDWA (population^ the head¬ 

quarters of the /ciAji/and District, and 437 inhabited villagei 
Excluding 671 square milts of Government forestt per cent, 
of the available area is occupied for culdvatiom 'I'he cultivated 
area in 1905-4 was 713 M]uarc miles. The demand for land 
revenue in the same year was Rs. x,67,000, and for cesser 
Rs. [d,oooH The fiiAf/Y consists of an undulating p|pin+ 
forming the valleys of the Abni and SuktA fivers, and fringed 
by low hills towards the north and west 

Burh^piir Tah&ll.—^Southem /uArf/ of Nimlr District, 
Central Pnrjirinccsi tying between at^ g^* and 21'’ 37' N. and 
75'’ 57' and 76'* 48^ E,, with an area of 1^138 square miles. 
'The population tn 1901 was 92>9J3, compared with 81^366 in 
1S91. The fjAjf/ has one town, Bukha^uhtr (population, 
13»34tX the head-quarters, and 194 villages. ]t also contains 
the andenl fort of ^Lsi rgaru. The avenge density' Is 81 persons 
per square mile, but the town of Burhlnpur contains more than 
a third of the whole pKipulaiion of the /aAjfl Excluding 737 
square miles of Government forest, 72 per cent of theaimlable 
area ia occupied for ctiltiTitiitiQn. The cultivated area in 1903-4 
Was 241 square miles. 'I’he demand for Land revenue in the 
same year was 1,24,000^ and for cesses Rs+ 17^000, The 
tnAsiJ lies in the valley of the T^pti, a narrow strip of very 
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fertOe landp with l^ilbon the north and souths The tapper cr 
eastern [jart of the vaJkyp though containing excellent soil, is 
nminly covered by forests This land k now in process of 
aUotnient on the ry&m^an 5j'$te!m. 

Harsiid.— North eastern fakti/ of Kirti^r District, Central 
provinces^ lying between 21^ 38' and 31“ aj' N. and 76* 25' 
and 77° 1^* E.p with an area of 1,039 ^nare miles. I'he 
population of the area now' forming the ta/fsil was 54^99^ 
in 1901, and 44ti55 in The density is 31 persons 

per Square mile, and there are 391 inhabited villages. 'I'he 
headquarters^ HaisOd, is a village of only i^ogS inKabitants^ 
J3 miles from KhandwA on the nulway line towards luirsi. 
Excluding 543 square miles of Government forest* 63 per cent, 
o-f the a^'ailable area is occupied for cultb'ation. The cultiv^led 
area in [903-4 was 376 square miles. The demand for land 
revenue in the same year was Ra. 1,23,000, and for ccss^ 
Rs. 13,000. 7 'he /oArf/ was formed in lEgd by the transfer of 
the ITh^rwd tract from HosliangAbAd District and of some 
villages from the Khandwil /aAjI/, with the object of settling 
this lorge ^-ea of cultivitble wra.ste hind on the ryit/Tc*ari System. 
About 1 fio ijff/uvri villages have been established in the faAsI/j 
which was enlarged Hn 1904 by the transfer of another tract 
from Hosltangibld. The land generally is broken and uneven, 
and covered over considerable areas w ith forest. 

Asirgaivh.—Hill fort in the Burhdnpur of Nimlr 

District, Central l^rovinces* situated in Ji* 23 ^ N+ and y6* 18' 
E., 19 miles from Khandwi^ and 7 miles from ChAndm station 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 'J'he fort was held 
until recently by a small detachment of native infantry^ from 
Mhow, but this was rernoved in 1904. It Is situated on aji 
outlying spur of the Sstpufit range* 850 feet high from the 
base and 2,283 above soa-le^'ct* and formerly commanded 
the main road from H indust^^n to the Deccan. The area of 
the fort crowning the hill is about 60 acres, and except in two 
places it b surtounded by a sheer scarp 3 o to 120 feet in 
depth- 71 ic two points of access are defended by ramparts^ 
through one of which a narrow ascent of stone steps poases 
through five gateways to the forL An outer line of works, 
called the lower fort, embraces an inferior branch ef the hill 
immediately above the village. A sally-port has been con¬ 
structed through the underlying rock at the ^uth-coaiem 
corticii. Ir^ the foundations of the fort ore many vaulted 
chambers, probably old granaries. Firishta derived the lyime 
of ^VsTrgarh from iUi :\hir, to whom he attributes the foundaiioa 
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of the fort; buL this is probably mcorrcct, as the name AsU Is 
repeatedly mcrtrionod by the Rajput poet Chind. !t niay cotnn 
from the Asi or Haihaya kings who rtilcd the Narbada ^'alley 
I from MahesuSra. In 1295 Asirgarh wjts a stronghold of the 
Chauhan Rijputs^ and w^is -Stormtid by All-ud-dlfS Kbiljl on his 
return from raiding the Deccan* the whole garrison being put 
f to the sword except one boy. It was subsequently held by the 
last oF the Farflki kings of Khilndejsb; and taken by Akbar after 
a long siege in 1600* An inscription cut in the rock records 
this evenL The main gateway was built in the reign of JahlngTr, 
and the mosque {subsequently used as a bamick) in the reign 
of Shah JahHl-n:, A great bronze gun which was cast at Burhanpur 
in 1665 formerly stood on the western bastion* but has been 
recently removed to iSovernment House* N.^iur. In r8oj 
Asirgarh w'sts held by the Mar^tk 3 £* and was taken by a 
delachment of General Wellesley"s army shortly after the btUtle 
of /Vssaye, but was restored on the conclusion of peace^ It was 
again besieged by a Bntish force in 1S19, and taken after 
a siege of twenty days^ during which there was a considembic 
amount of fighting* and the Ilniish lost a hundred native 
soldiers by an accidental explosion in a battery. 

Burh^npiir Town,—Head-quarters of the /aAilfof the same 
name, NlmOr District, Central Provinces, situated In 21 iS^N. 
and 76“ t4' on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, jio 
iiiile:s from Bombay, the station being at Lalbdgh^ a suburb 
tw'O miles distant from the town and not included in the 
municipality. Hie town is surrounded by a masonrv' wall with 
massive gates on the main rnads^ and the Tapti river flows 
along the southern side. The space contained within the 
walls is two miles in length from north to south, and half 
a mile in breadth ; but numerous remains outside show that the 
suburbs must once have been very extensive^ Hie population 
in the lost four years of census was: (rB72) 29*303; 

30*017; (ifigi!) (1901) 33^341. Thu total in 1901 

included 21,762 Hindus and tit253 Muhammatlans. Among 
the Musalm&ns are a nuttibcT of Eehnis or cotton ^cleaners, and 
there is also a large community of Bohris, a sect of Gujaxiii 
merchants. 

Burhanpur was founded about 1400 by Nasir Khan, the first 
independent prince of the Fomki dynasty of KltOndesh* and 
calhd by him after the ftimous Shaikh Burhitn-ud^m of 
Daulatabad. Zainitliad on the opposite side of the Tapii was 
founded at the same titnc, and called after another Shaikh 
Zanvud-din. Burhanpur was the usual residence of all the 
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ktcr F^aki kings, and it mM during ihcir nile of two centuries 
that the two great mosqties called the jSma Masjid and the 
Hfbi Masjid were built In x6oo Eurhflnpur, w[Eh the kingdom 
of the FSiflkfs, was annexed hj the emperor Akbar^ Under 
Akbar and his successor, Burh 3 inpur was greatly embellished- 
tn the it is described as a ^ large dty with many 

gardens, in some of which is found sandal-wood, inhabited by 
people of all nations and abounding with handicroTt^enh In 
the summer the town is covered with dust, and during the mins 
the streets are full of mud and stone.^ Hurl^pur formed the 
scat of government of the l>ecasn pfinces of the empire till 
1635, when AumnglMd took its place* After this e^ent, 
Burliinpur became the cnpital of the large SiidaA of Khandesh, 
usually gm^erned by a prince of ibc royal blood. The transfer 
had not occurred at the time when Sir Thomas Roe^ Ambns- 
sadot in t^t4 from James 1 to the Gr-cat hlughoJ, paid his visit 
to prince Parvez, son of Jahajiglr. Forty-four yean& ftflur Sir 
"Hiotnas Roe's \isit Tavernier described Burhlnpur (or as he 
ivrote it, Brompour), through which he then pawd for the 
second time, as *a great city very much ruined, the liou^^ 
being for the most part thatched with straw/ He adds : 

" There ts also a great castle in the midst of the city, where the 
governor lives. The government of this province is a very 
eonsiderabk command, only conferred upon the son or uncle 
of the king^ There is a great trade in this city ; eurd ns well 
in Bruu>pciiir as over all the Provinces, there is mode a pro¬ 
digious quantity of calirruts^ very clear and white, which are 
transported into Persia, Turkey, and Muscovio, Poland, Arabia, 
to Grand Cairo, and other places.^ Tlie remains of mosques 
and other buildings show that, at the height of ita prosperity 
under ihc Mughals, BiirhOnpur extended over an area of about 
hve square miles. The city continued to play on important 
port in the wars of the empire, particularly in the feign of 
Aumngzeb. It was plundered in 1685 by the iMaratliils just 
after the emperor had left it with an enormous army to 
subjugate the DeccarL Repeated battles were afterwards fought 
in its neighbourhood, until in 1719 thedemoiids of the Morathls 
for the or one-fourth of iJie revenue was fotmidly con¬ 

ceded* Between 1^20 and 174& Burhfinpur was the bead- 
quarters of the NizSm Asaf JlLh, who then possessed the govern¬ 
ment of the Deccan. It afterwords belonged to the Peshwi 
orvd Sindhia, and was taken by Genetol Wellesley's artny in 
but did not hnoJly become British territory until 1S60. 
In 1S49 the town the scene of 2 desperate and sanguinary 
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aJTimy between the Muhamnmdans and Hindus. In 1S97 
a Urge part of the town vpos destroyed by fire, and in 1503 
there was a severe outbreak of plague w^th 1,872 deaths. The 
Bibr Masjid is now in a bad state of repair i but the Jlma 
Masjid, which was built fay Alt Khftn b 1588 and ^^sited by 
Akbar twelve years later, is a fine building, decomted with sicwie 
canings executed in perfect taste. Along tfie river bank the 
niuis of the fort rise to a great height, and the remaiiis of lofty 
halls bear testimony to the titagnihcence of its palace. The 
tombs in the suburbs include those of Mubdrak Shah and AdiJ 
Shah, which arc under repair. 

Burhilnpnr was oeated a municipality in r 36 ^. The 
inunicipal receipts and o^rpenditure during the decade end- 
ir^f 1901 averaged Hs, €5,000. In 190*3-^4 the inoome was 
iricluding octroi (Rs- 44,000) and conservancy 
(Rs. 7pOQo); and the principal items of expenditure were 
^itation {Hs. 13,000). education (Ra. 6.000), general ad¬ 
ministration and collection of taxes (Rs. 6.0m), and refunds 
of duty on goods in transit (Rs. 5.000). out of a total of 
Rs. 54,000. A system of water-works was completed by the 
Mughal emperor Jahttigfr in the seventeenth century. Several 
lines of subterranean wells were constructed to catch the water 
peFcotating from the hills to the centre of the valley, and 
connected by conduits leading into masonry rciervoira. Eight 
lines of wells can be traced, but all except two are quite out of 
repair. From the resen’^oira water was distributed to the town 
by a system of earthenware or stone pipes, furnished at short 
intmak with tad hollow columns of masonry, which served 
the purpose of stand-pipes from which the water could be 
drawn odf. The present scheme, which wai completed In 
1894, involved the construction of masonry dumncls for the 
conduits, and the substitution of cast-iron pipes with sluice-^ 
valve?^ and stand-posts for the old earthenware and stone 
channeki The work coat 1-43 lakhs and the annual main¬ 
tenance cha^ iTO Rs. 3.200. Ko water rate is yet levied 
except on private coimexfciis. 

Burlidopur has a considerable export tmde in raw cotton^ 
and the town conUuns three ginning (actons Two more 
ginning fiictories and two presses have been estabUshed at 
lAlbigh. The principal hand industry of the town is the 
production of silk cloths embroidered with gold and silver 
loce. whach continues now in the same manner as described by 
Tavernier, fhe manufacture of the gold wire ia distinct from 
the weaving industiyp and ii carried on by a special set of 
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cTurtsim^i About 2fOoo person^ vtre supported in 1901 by 
I he wirendjawing iudustryp and the same number by silk- 
weaving. Another small industry is the manuraicture of rough 
globes of coloured and frosted for decorative purposes- 
I'he cQoemiction of the raiiway has depri^i^d Btu'banpujr of 
the favouiabk position it fortnerly cnjoy^^ as tho main tiade 
centre between Hindust^ and the Ikccati, while changes in 
rashkon have decreased the demand for its costly embroidered 
fabrics. The population, however, continues to increase at ft 
slow ratci Burhlnpur contains an English middle and girls* 
school, several branch school and a dispensary^ 

Khandw^ Town. — Head-quafter$ of Nim3r DjstHcti 
Ceniral l^ovtnces, sittiatcd in 50^ N, and 76® 53’ on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 35^ milts from Bombay, 
and forming the junction for the metre-gauge R^jpuianfi- 
Malwn branch line to Mhow. The town stands at an 
elevation of 1,007 un a sheet of basalt rock covered with 
shallow nirOice soil; and owing to the proximity of the rock 
to the sudace there is a rioticeable abi^nce of trees. The 
population at the lost four enumeratious : (rSya) 14,1 r9; 
(rflSi) 15,141 ; (1891) 15,589; (1901) 19,401. 

Khandwl is a place of considerable antiquity. Owing to its 
situation at the junction of the two great roads leading from 
Northern and Western India to the Deecan, it must have been 
occupied at an early peHod, and Cunningham identifies it 
with the Kggnibajida of Ptolemy^ It is mentioned by the 
Arabian geogmpher AlhflrQnit who wrote early in the eleventh 
century^ In the twelfth century it was a great seat of Jain 
worship ; and miiny finely oirved pillars, cornices, and other 
stonework belonging to old Jain temple* maybe seen in the 
more modern buildings^ The town is surrounded by four 
great Eonks with stone embankments. A new Join temple 
constructed at a cost of Rs. 75^000 Ls now approaching 
completion. Khandwa is mentioned by the historian Firishm 
as the seat of a local governor of the kingdom of Maiwi in 
1516. It was burnt by Jaswant Rao Kolkai in tSoi, and 
again partially by TOnlia TopT in 1&58. 

Rhandwa was created a munidpaliiy in 1867. The 
municipal reedpU and expenditure dunng the decade 
ending r^oz averaged a Lakh. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs, 1,07^000, the main head* of receipt being octroi 
(Rs. 65,000), market-i and slaughter-houses (Rs. 5^000)^ and 
conoervanqr (Rs. 3*000) ; while the expenditurei which 
amounted to Ra- 1,04,000, included refund* of duty cm gtH^da 
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in transit 34 ,oiK>>. coitservancy (Rs. 3,000V education 
(K 5 . to,MQ), and general Mmlmsimlon and colBection of 
town is suppH<>d with water from the 
adjoining Mohghat fcservofr* The catchmenl area of the 
snoreased by the cojaatructiori of a canal 
mil® an length to Ajanti, and k now about 9 s^iuare miles, 
the tkdy supply being calculated at 4S<^oqo gallons. The 
works wew opened in 1S97 at a cost of 4 lakhs. The main¬ 
tenance chaigcfi amount to about Rs. 5,000. to meet which a 
water rat^s has recently been imposed. Q>t,on is an important 
crop in ^mlar District, and Khaudwa is a centre for the export 
raw product. It now contains 9 ginning and 5 pressing 
factorici, which lave a total capital of about 6i lakhs and 
employ 1,000 opcmiivea. Seven out of the fourteen factories 
ha« been opened within the last eight years. An oil-pressing 
and mnber-sawing factory ha.s also been erected. The d^t 
for the supply of frTwyh (Cir^A jatiua} ,he Central 
Provincp IS situat^ at Khandwii, the crop being grown under 
Mnw in Nim^ District, A neat camp for troops is matn- 
Umed during the trooping season. There is a printing press 
whi^ issues a i^kly paper in Maiathr. The educational 
iMttlurtons temprise a high school, containing 46 pupils, two 
Enghsh middle schools, and four branch schools. The 
Roman Catholic and Methodist Episcopal Churches cany 
on mission and educational work in KhandwH, and maintain 
schools and an oqjhanage. The town has three dLspensarics, 
one of wJuch rs a police hospital and another is mainiained 

by the railway. A veterinaiy dispensary has recently been 
opened. 

Mandhata.^Vdlagn in the Khandwl fa/tsf/ of Nirnir Dis- 
tnct, Ceotral Province^ situated in 15* K. and 76® g' 
t-, i 7 niUes fTora Khanctwft and j miles east of MorrakkJ. 
stmiQft on the Rijputana- Malwi Railway. Population f190 r V 
™ Narhiula river and is a well-known 
H ndu p^c of pilgrimage, ar. it contains one of the twelve 
celebrated /lyami of Siva. The village of Mandhiia is built 
^lly upon the south bank of the Narbada and panly upon air 
^sland in the m-cr, and is exceedingly pictutesque with rows of 
houses tempK and shops, and the Kao's palace conspicuous 
alMv-e the i^t, standing on terraces scarped out of the sides of 

L i ,r w 

Pw'p which is full of Luge 
foh. Upon the summit of the hill arc signs of a once 
floimshing scitleracnt. in the shape of mined foitilkations atid 
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tcfnples. The most mteresting i* the temple of Siddhanaih. 

It stands on a raised platform, whose plinth Is supported by 
elephants in various positions. The itinple of Onkir on the 
island is a compatatively nUDdem structure, but the great 
columns supporting it have been taken from some older 
building. On ibe north banli of the river are some Vaishiiava 
and Jain temples. The Rao of Mandliita, the befeditary 
custodian of all the modem temples, is a Bhillhi claim ing 
descent from a Chaubin Rajput who is said to have talten 
Mandhata from a Bhil chief in 1165. A large annual fait is 
held in October, at which in former years devotees of Bhairon 
threw themselves down from the clifla and were dashed to 
pieces on the rocks in the river. The last sacrifice of this 
kind was witnessed by a British ofheer in i 3 i 4 - It is the 
pTactice at the fair to present horses as offerings at tire shrine 
of Siva; and as the frugal worshippers are inclined to consider 
that any horse will pass muster for an offering “a lofg 
alive, it has come to be a proverb, when describing an 
absolutely worthless horse, to say that it is good enough lo be 
offered at the shrine of Mlndhata. 

BetuI DistricL—District in the Xerbadda Division of the 
Central Provinces, lying Iwtween st* ai' and ai' 13 N. and 
77* 11' and 78® 54' E., with an area of 3,826 square miles- It mij hill 
is bounded on the north and west by Hoshanglhad; on the 
east by Chhindw.im ; and on the south by the Amraoil District 
of Berir. Betul occupies nearly the entire width of the range 
between the valley ef the Narbada on the north and the BerSr 
plains on the south ; and with the exception of 15 or 30 villages 
which tie below the gAats ^passes) on the southern Iwrdcr, the 
whole District is riiuated on the plateau. The mean elevation 
is about 2,000 feel, but a number of peaks and ranges rise 
above 3,000 feet; and in the south-west corner the Khimla 
plateau reaches a height of 3,789 feet. The District may be 
described generally as a comral plateau surrounded by a belt of 
hilly and forest-covered country, wide on the north and w'est, 
but narrower on the cast and south. The tiotthera pottion, 
down to the valleys of the Bel and MSchna rivets, and the town 
of Badnflr, is principally occupied; by the main chain of the 
SfltpuriUs and its outlying spurs- About half of this tract con¬ 
sists of forest-cUd ranges, between which lies an undulating 
country', interseeted by innumerable watercourses and covered 
principally with a thin sandy soil of little value for cultivation. 

In the north-east the TawS river flows along the border of the 
District, and is joined east of ShahpuT by the Machna, which 
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rises close to Badnilr. The Monmd rises near Chicholf, and 
flows to the north-vrest to join the Gwijai river in Hoshangab^d. 
South of the sandjf tmcl lies the rich ^Tiiley of Bcifil, watered 
by the ^fach,na and Silrapna rivets;, almost entimly under cidtl- 
vation and well wooded, wtrilc farther to the east the smalJei 
y^leys of the Atnbhord and Tapti present asiniilar appeoiaitce. 
io the south-east lies an extensive rolling area of bo^tic 
forraation, hayhig the sacred town of Multai and the springs 
of the river 1 ipti at its highest paint, and consisting of alter¬ 
nate ridges of bare stony hills and narrow fertile valleys. Along 
the souLhem, eastern, and western borders is a strip of hilly 
country, generally narrow, but increasing towards the west to a 
breadth of about 15 miles from south to north. The soutliem 
hiils form thejjiJff of ibe Sdtpurls leading down to the Bcrttr 
plains. In the west of the District die noitlieni and southern 
ranges meet in the wild tmet of hill and forest fomring the 
of Sftullgarh in BetHl and KfUibhlt in Nimai. The 
Fipti, rising at Multai, flows due west through the southern 
(tort of the District in a deep and roclcy bed, flanked on either 
Side by hills of considerable height, which are in places w 
Keep that they may more properly be described as cliffs, Hie 
B'ardlta and Ikl rivers also rise on tJve Multai plateau. 

The northern portion of the District is occupied by lueta- 
morphic and Gondwina rocks, the Dtter consisting chiefly of 
wdstoncs, and shales, while the west and south are covered 
by the Dec™ trap. In the hills south of BetiU occur 
Sedimentary inter-trappeon de()Dsiis abouiHling in fossils. 

1 he extensive forests contain much teak, associated with 
which are all the eommoa species of this port of the Central 
I'tovinces, Tinsa {Ongtinia da/&trgi^dei) is a common and 
yalurdile timber tree. Afo^Jia {Batsia latijciia) abounds both 
in the forests and in the open country. Among grasses may 
be mentioned rvta or fBAri {AndroptsoM Sfkoema^AMf), from 
which a valuable oil is obtained. 

^’he forests contain tigers, loopoids, and iheoommon spuds 
of deer-raiwAic, spotted deer, ravine deer, and barking-deer. 
Antelope wander over the open country. There are bison in 
tl^Saulrgarh and . Vslr ranges, iiut their oumhets are decreasing. 
^\ater-birds are scarcely found, owing lo ihe absence of 
lanka. 

The climate is cool and healthy. During the cold season 
rile thermometer frequently falls to several degmes below fret*- 
ing-point; the hot wind is hardly fdt before the end of April, 
uid it ceases after sunset The nights in the hot season are 
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invariably cocl and pleasant. Malarial ferer is prewlent during 
the atitunm monihj, especially in the forest Qftcls. - „ - , n 

‘Ihe annual lainfalV averages 46 inches. At hlullai it is “ ■ 
a few iitcha less than at Bodnar, the position of the laiter 
town in a saiaJl basin surrounded by low hills probably giving 
ii a somewhat increased rain^H, while the absence of forest on 
the M ultai plateau esercises a contrary inft«ence* The stali^ia 
of past yora show that the rainfall ia on the whole more lildy 

to be extessive than deficient- • , ,-i ixi, 

About four miles from BadnOr, and dominating the fertile 
valleys of the Machna and Sampna, stands the fon of Khcrl^ 
the Ivead-qoiirters of one of the Gond dynasties which formerly 
held possession of the province. A religious work “le 

Vivti &WAm, written by one Mukund Kao Swami. who liv^a 
about A. D- tjHM, contains some incidental nrfcteoces to the 
Kherla rulers. The tomb of Mukund Bao is still to be sten 
within the prudnets of the fort j but lire nrina of the s^ng- 
hold itself appear to be of Mulminmadiui origin, and probably 
dateftoma later period. According to tradition, the Gon^ 
were preceded by RSjpUt rulers, the la^ of whom ^ killed 
at Kherla after a twelve years’ siege by the army of the king of 
l>:1hi. The Muhairnmadan gcnerjl was also killed m the last 
saault, and his tomb at Umri immediately below the fort is 
still an object of pilgrimage. Firishtn relates that at the end of 
the fourteenth century the rulers of Khcriawete GoniU, possessed 
of considerable wealth and power, and so sttoiig in arms as to 
ventuic to try conclusiona with the Muhamm^ati rulm of 
Berilr and Malwl. In M33 Hoshaiig SiilK king MSlw^ 
conquered KhcrlH, which remained part of Malwi bH 
was incotpomted in the dominions of the emperor Delhi 
towards the end of the sixteenth century. After kherli feU 
under the sway of the Mughats, it was governed by the Uotid 
RAiSs of Ucogarh in ChhindwAm Distnet, w-ho had been con- 
vcitcd to Islam and were subject to Delhi. In the middle 
of the eighteenth century it passed, with the *'"S- 

dotn of Debgsrh, to the Bhonslas of Nagpur I'' 

District formed part of the territory provisionally ceded to the 

British, and in i8j 6 ft formally included 

dominions by treaty. F-om the conclusion of the ^ 

V\-arJ to the present day there has been little to duiturb Je 
ucace of BeiQl. During the Mutiny the tninqtiilli^ of the 
U^ci was scarcely broken, though on bis flightihrough 
India Tantii Topt passed through Mtiltai and plundered the 
wcosuty, A military force was quartered at Betfll until 1863. 
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nhain-viehi has an old temple with fine stone carvmg, part 
of which « in good repair. At Mnkt 5 giri. near the scitheri. 
boundary of the nistrict on the Ellichpur road, a collation of 
modem Jain temples foriti a picturesque group at the head of 
a ravine and waterfall. An annual Jain fair is held here. 

The population at the last three enumerations was: (r8Si) 
3 “ 4 . 90 S; (i 3 c)t) 313.1^; (1901) 385,363. Between i8St 
and 1891 the increase wa.^ 6 per cent, or only half that of the 
fro^noeas a wholly and was mainly confined to iho Mulrai 
In the last iuterccitsal period the dcorea-se was ra per 
cent. pTmopally caused by famine, but also partly by cmigra. 
ton to ^r. 'J’he loss was most marked in the forest trac ts 
of the District, the often country not suffi-Ting seriously The 
lJtsfncthastwt> towns, BADKua.the head^iuarfera, and BetGu 
and 1,194 inhabited viflage^ The chief statistics of population 
m 1901 are shown below';— 
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About 69 percent, of the pop^iiation are Hindus, 29 per cent. 
ninnst5, and [tei cent. Muhammadani. The population 
incJudcs a [aig^ proportion of Gonds and Korlcil^, and 
immigrants from Milwa through Hoshangibad on the north 
and from Bertr on the south. iTiu divcndiy of the different 
constituents is clearly shown by the statistics of langLage, for 
33, tier cent, of the population speak the Mfllwl dialect of 
Vtajasthlm. ,3 per MarSthi, 29 per cent. Gotidl, and 
per clhl Korko. The northern elements of the population 
proMbly entered the District with Hoshang ShahT ting of 
hlalwa, in the fifiMnth century, while the Matithas came with 
the r^ of the Bhonslas in the eighteenth. They are found 
pnnc^lly ,1, the MuThii /o/bl/, which borders on ^riir. 

dlitci amd lif ll 'l (4dWo) bcloi^ principally to Malmf and are 

'“"Tw- Milw] Brdbmatis, but they rn>w follow Marjiihd fashions 

iiww. They are cultivators, village priests, and or village 

a^^^s. The pnndpil cultivating wslesms the Kunhfs 
kurmls {i4,oooX and Blioyvis (i^odoJ. The two 
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latter castes ate better cuUivators than the Kunbls, and ini- 
cation trclls for sugir-cane are usually constructed b)' Bh^re- 
Kurmls hold the rich vUlages round BetiiL Ahlrs or Gaolb 
nntnbei 15,wo. hbmy of them live in the open country- and 
arc cultivators, but there is a sulwaste of Rantyl Gaolls (from 
nt«, ‘jungle % who live )n the forests of the north of the 
Iiisiflct and or the Khlmb plateru, and breed cattle. Goods 
(83,000) form nearly 29 <ert. of the popubhon. and 
KorkOs (a4,wo) 8* per cent, 'l-he btter suffered 
severely in the famines. The Korkfis are nearly all nominal 
Hindus and worship Mahtldw. Ckmds, Korfcfls, and Mebti^ 

(aSooo) are generally farm-servants and labourers. Their 
hardest time is from the middle of April till the middle of 
August, when they get very little work, and thdr ptiucipal 
resource is the wwJl-d flower. Many labourers from the south 
of the District emigiate to Merlr to reap the ybrerfr and cotton 
crops, returning for the wheat harvest in the spring. From 
the north of the District bbourers simibrly go to the 
Narbadff valley 10 cut the wheat. About yo per cent, of 
the popubtioti were reltmed as dependent on agnail ture 

in TOHOTr 

Christians number 417. ‘ belong to the Angli-^ 

communion and sBS are Lutherans, 384 of the total number 
being natives. 'I'herc are stations of the Evangelical Lolheran 
Mission of Sweden at Badnilr, Chlcholl, Nfrej^ni, and Bordcht; 
and the London Korku Mission has recently established one 

ai BbairksdeVil, j . i 

Black soil of fir^t-rate quality is rarely found; md the best 
^\\ ihat occurs in any quantity is a friable bluclc or 

brown in colour, and varying from 2 to ro feet in depth, 

In the trap country it often contains black stones and more 
rarely flints, and in the northern villages is mised with sand. 

An inferior class consists of either very shallow black Mil, or 
red soil which has been made more fertile by lying in 
a depression, w bile the poorest variety in the trap country 
IE A red gravel generally strewn with brown stones. ITiis 
last extends over as much as 39 per cenL of the total ar«. 

The rta&uli of famine has been to throw a coniiderable 
quantity of land out of euhi^iitionj but all the b«l land is 

uccupieds ,, r e 

AlHJiit S2 s<3unro miles ar^ held wholly Of partWly free of 
revttiue, and ^ 35 square tnilea of Govertiun?iii forest jlk In 
process of settlement on the system. The rtmaining aod oep*. 

area is held on the ordtnary mUgnsari tenure. The following 
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table gives the ptinclpal statistics of culiivation in looi^ with 
areas in square tniles;— 
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/ .. cover igq squats miles, 

^hcat ?33 squa« 

*/ and {Gufs^/ta eltifira) 139 square miles, and grain 
'""'T Districts, wheat has in rS 

t^_n replaced by less valuable crops. Gram Ls severely 
^ttted by the c(Ad frosty mists which are of frequent 

the Narbadi Salley, Atwfc* juidiSn/*; 3^. the staple food of 
the Gonds. fhe area under sugar-cane has decreased from 
^ ^ 3--00 in 190,-,. 

bbounng classes have small gardens, i„ which they sow beans. 
itiaL;*, tobaccQ^ or chillies, 

scirccly ever embonlted, probably owing to the 
™ nrany of them are in a sloping jiosition- The 
pr^s- "*»a frequent improvements are directed to prevent eroaion 
by surface drainage and the currents of streams. In a few 
this IS effected by embanking and siraightening the 
of the stream ; but more frequently the surface drainage 
« he slope, on each side is divided by the construction of 
ptotcrtne trenches bordering the fields, and embanked on the 
jmrnr edge towards the field. Terraces are sometimes made 
by placing Ima of large atones across sloping fields at intervals, 

dminagc each line of stones becomes the edge of a terrace. 

Impiwenwnt I.auis Act and i-i 

lakhs under the Agriculturists’ I>o«ns Act. 

pouU’ ^ jungles in the north of the fh'strict 

■nd licrp. “"tl “Iso on the Khimla plateau in the south, ms well as to a 

an?' ha’'c s<r«ig feet. They are generally 

ife^iiid ’ K ■” As a rule no cart 

e«fcised m btttding. and immaturt bulls are left in the 
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herds before cnstTallon. On the Khlmk platcaUi howeveip the 
Gaol^ fiometiinea select bytls for breeding, and obtain colvea 
of kir fiii£e+ but these cattle are principally sold in BerAr. 
l^rge bullocka are Imported from BhopJLl and HosKongAbAd# 
and some from Deogoih in ChhtndwAra. The HoshangAbAd 
cattle ate principally used in carta and to some extent for 
cultivation in soft soil, but tlseir feet are too tender for the 
stony soils» Buffaloes are bred in the District, The bulk 
arc used for drawing water and carting, but not for cultivatiorii 
and arc sold in the rice tracts of SconI and BAlAghlt. The 
cows arc kepi for the production of gM and are much more 
valuable than the bulls. Small ponies are bred to a slight 
extenkp and arc used for pack-carriage and in some cases for 
hding by landowners. 

Only about 4 ,o<k> acres of spring crop land are usually Inigtiion, 
irrigated, and then only because a well is ai-ailable which was 
primarily made far sugar^ne or opium^ Wells can be oon- 
fltrucled very cheaply in Some parts of the ^fultat plateau* 
where the subsoil water is near the surface, and ihc gravel 
or rock underlying ibe first few feet of soil is so hard that 
a durable shaft can be driven through it wiihoul being 
supported by brick or stone work. Even when water is 
available, wheat is usually not irrigated, owing to the appre^ 
hension that it may suffer from rust or frosL There are about 
5,000 wells in the District* 

The Got'emment forests occupy an area of i^rS^ square FamEi. 
miles, of which r,iSi are ^rtsened' forestf In addition to this« 

]J5 square miles have been set apart for disforestation and 
seulcment on the Fjo/wan system. 1 he forests are situated 
generally on the northem, western, and southern borders. 

Teak and bambaos are found on the trap biiU± hut not on 
the sandstone formation^ 7 i/aa {Oagfiwa da/^rgt^'dts) is a 
common and valuable timber tree. SSj {Tcrfrjifiah'a 
is found on flat ground where the soil is good, and satin-wood 
is abundant on the sandy Soils. The forests supply a quantity 
of limber to Berir, in addition m the IocaI consumptiDn. 

Ihc revenue obtained in 1905-4 was Rs. 71^000, of which 
Ra, 17,000 was rcalued from sales of limbeft Bs. 16,000 tzum 
bamboos^ and Ks, ^0,000 frcin grazing duc$ and gross. 

No iiHnes one worked on a large scale in BetOL Seams of MLdmEw 
coal have been found in different loadlties^ the largest being 
at MardAnpur on the Medina river, which is three feet thick 
in jjartSp and at RAwandco on the Tuwi river^ where there are 
sci'craJ outcrops and one or two Seams have a thickness of four 
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feet Smaller Mams occur about two miles east gf Shahpur on 
the Machna, and in the Sukl nuliah. Limestone quarries are 
worked in several places. 'J he lime is burnt on the spot in 
hand furruiccs and sold for locai consumplion. There is 
a stone qjarry at Sallwiir, from which stone suitable for 
mortars and cu|>s is obtainecL Copper ores have been found 
in the vicinity of the Tilpti, and mica m the Rintpur forests 
and near Sonflghiti. 

'rhe local industries are of little importance. Several 
iiihgea have colonics of Mnhiirs gr low-caste weavers, who 
produce coarse cotton doth ; the thread is now all imported 
from the V.lgpurmilla. brass-working is carried on at Atnl\ 
Karali* and Jiwalkhedi to a sm^ll extent^ but bmss \x^ch are 
principally imported from HoshangSibad and Chliindwlm. 
Cold and silver ornaments are made at CbicholE, Betiil, Atner, 
and Satner, and the pottery of Detill has some reputation. 
Banjilris make sacking of MA-hemp {Cn^tslaria Junaa). 

Wheat and oil^s are the principal grains exported, and 
also gram, (VwrJ {Latkytvt sathftts), and urad {Pkaseoiui 
ra^mtifs) in small quantities. Jinoar ha* hitherto been 
imported from Bcrlr for local consumption. Cotton is now 
cultirat^ for export. Gur or unrefined sugar is exported 
pnncipally to DctSt, ^nd to a small extent to the NazbadS. 
'Tilley^ wher^ however, it cannot coifipete m pne^ with that of 
Northern India. The principal sports of forest produce are 
timber, maAna, ^yrabolams^ the fniit of the 0 tAdr- 

tree {I^u^AafraftJa and jew/A, or the oil of 

fi^s. Others of less importanoe art: /iMn oil 
StA^naMfAuj\ pm, and kc. Teak and are the only 
timben exijorted to any considerable extent The imports 
c<msiM principally of thread and cotton piece^oods, kerosene 
on. hardware, gold ami aiker. ^It, groceries and spices. 
Betel Imvcs are imported from Bertr and Ramtek. and 
turmenc from Berar, Th^ wholesale trade la in the hands of 
Mirwin Banins, while the reiad purchase and collection of 
pain IS largely made by Telia and KalSr^ who carry it on 
tnillocks; firnber and forest produce are taken in small 
quantities to Berar and Hoshangahgd by Gonds. l1,erc are 
numerous weekly maiketa. but only retail transactions take 
place at thesci An annual religious fair is held at hlelajpnr 
ne^r Chichalf, at which a considerable amrjunt of business ta 
done in the saie of househoM and other utens il^, 

^dl has hiihertg been untouchiid by the railway, but a 
p«j«t for a line from Itirsi though thg District to comicci 
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with the Gre^i Indian PiMiinsula Railway In BtrSr is under 
considcTation+ ^^o3t df the trade has hitherto joined llte 
tail way at lianii on the north, the metalled road from Budnur 
to liirai being the principal route. The roads from ChicholF 
to Ninapani and from Ranlpur to Sh^hpur are feedeiB to the 
main roaiL On ihc south, ihe lailwny through Berlr runs 
within 4S miles of the open parts of the h^ultai plateau, hut the 
Multai-Pattan and Badnilr-Ellichpur roads have only recently 
been made passable for carts down the slopes of the Sitpurit 
Two other routes leading from Atncr and Masod to Betlr arc 
used by pack-animals. Most of the traffic with the souiEi 
passes through Chlndur in Berir^ which is an ifiiportant 
market town^ to Amraot!. There Me altogether Si miles of 
metalled and 205 miles of unmetallcd roads in the Distnet, 
and the annual expend-iture on maintenance is Ks^ 36^000. 

The Public Works department keeps up 239 mites of road 
and the District council 44. Thera are avenues of trees on 
32 miles. 

Except in the last decade:, it does not appear that Beta] has Fitpinc. 
suffered greatly from famtnt There were l^d Imrrests in the 
years 1623-5 and again in 1R2S-30. In 183^-3 excessive, 
followed by deficient, rain caused a failure of crops and heavy 
morlality occurred. In 1868 the premature cessatir>n of the 
rains produced a short crop and a certain amount of distreoSt 
but it was not suv-ercj and (as in later years) the dowers of the 
jura^£f^-tree afforded a means of sustenance to the poorer 
classes. After this there was no dtslress until iS^*, when 
following three successive poor hari esta only a third of a normal 
crop va3 obtained. Severe lamine prevailed in iS^y, the 
numbers relieved in October reaching 16+000, or S pet cent, of 
the pfjpulation, and the total eKpenditure being 4+5 Lakhs. 

TEae extent of the distress was not fully appreciated at firsts 
□wing to the reluctance of the forest tribes to apply for relief. 

In 189.3-9 a little relief was again given in the hot season^ 

In 1899-1900 the crops failed altogether from want of rainp 
the out turn beipg only 3o per cent, of normaL Relief was 
extremely liberal and efficient, the numbers rising to 143,000 
persons, or 45 jier cent, of the population, in Augusit r9®®i 
and the total expenditure being 34 lakhs. 

The Deputy-Cornmissioner is aided by one Extra-Assistant Duidct 
Commissioner. For administrative purposes the District Is 
divided into two ruAir/x, each of which has a MAii/dar and 
a The Forest officer usually belongs to the 

Ptovincial smiccp and public works are under the Kxeeutive 
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^ Subofdiimte Judge 

.he SlTfl] i; ,/ '^r '■ “ Munnf for 

deed? h H- liti«alfon, suits on mortgage 

deeds with conditionaJ sale and for partition of immov^le 
praiHirty are the most common clastS of impoZT ^ 

toSe'^hTi^h^H’’' were farmed out 

‘‘"'i consideration which 

the sa lage l^dm^ *eie almost 

entirrfy effa^- Custom enjoined that so long as the annual 

Zui? h1r^> cultivators 

should be hereditary and continuous. During the mot* 

tTTis^ 

wto 166 lathi UTien the peace of Deogaon and the 
disruption of the N.igpur territories induced a policy of met 
nailing, jt itk raised to 3.47 lafchs; orthe British 
oect^on of the District the earliest short term settlements 
imposed a still further ctihanccment, the demand rising at one 
time to a ;87 Ukhs, This was never collected and h „5 ,0 be 

“ L't'"'- -Povernhment of the 

DM^ct from tner-assesment. until in 1834 a twenty years’ 

TT'S^L *u *hich had fijlen to 

^ Mhi Under this settlement the District prospered 

^tly. On It* expiry- revision was delayed by the Mutiny, 
and ^ finally completed in 1864, the settlement being made 
for thirty years, and the demand raised to 1-84 lakhs At this 
Kitlement the village headmen, who had previously been in 
the position of contractors or larmers. receiving a drawback on 

!ile .SS'"'^t, proprietary and transfer- 

duSn^th ^1" r «ntim«d to thrive 

r™? «ltlemen^ the estension of cultivation 
^ounhng to 3* p« cent, while prices rose by 70 to i* per 

18^4 on completion^ 
durin^^w s«n*y but owing to the suspension of work 
d ring the famine of 189; was not completed until i8om 
T^he result was an enhancement of the revenue to a-77 hV^ 
r ty 4 S per cent on the demand immediately befor* revisio^ 
The tiew revenue absorbed $4 per cent of the ■ assets.* The 
tncidence of revenue per acre wan R. o-e-a 

7 ’ Rs. t- 5 - 3 ,minimum R. 0-3"^)* 
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Owing to the iletenonLttoii ^3^ fdiniiie, soine tempoiniy 

remissions of revenue have been made since. The collections 
of hind and total revenue for a series of years ^re ahown below, 
in thoq^andu of nipees 
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The management of local adiiJr% outside municipaJ areas, LdcmJ 
is entrusted to a District counciL and two local booids, each 
having judsdiction over one fa:Asil The income of the paHtin. 
District council in 1903-4 was Rt 42,000, while the 
expenditure on education was Rs. i&,ooo and on public works 
ks. tt^ooo. £aI}nvr and Betul are municipal towns- 

The police force consists of $2i odicers and men, including Fp 3 i« 

3 mounted constables^ under a District SupediiiendenL 
There are 1,262 village waschmen for 1,196 Inhibited vjllsiges. 

EadnCr has a District jail, with Bccomcnodation for 143 
prisoner^ including 9 female prisoners. The dally average 
number of prisoncis in 1904 was 51. 

In respect of education the Distriot ranks fourteenth in the Ediiaitiata. 
Province, only 3 9 per cent of the male population and but 
trS females being able to read and write In 1901* The 
proportion of children under instructian to thoK of schoab 
going age is 6 per cent. Statistics of the number of pupils 
are as follows: (ifl 3 o-i) 1,513; (1^90-1) a,57ft; (1900-1) 

2 i 45 ^ : (*9^33-4) 3 -S 45 i Including 31 girls. The educational 
institutions corttpHsean English middle school, three vernacular 
middle schools, and 60 primary schools. The only girls* 
school in the 1 >istrict is at BetUl, and docs not flourish. The 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 wa* Rs, 14,000, of which 
Rs, 21^000 was derived from Provincial and Local funds^ and 
Rs, 2,000 from fes. 

The District has 3 dlspensirics, with accommodatiDn for 41 Hef^taU 
in-patichts^ In r9ij4 th^number of cases treated was ^5-99?^“^ **^" 
of whom 398 were in-patients, and jSJ operations wene per- 
formed The expenditure was Rs. 5,400^ the greater part of 
which was provided from Provincial and Local funds. 

Vatcination is compulsory only in the municipal 10wn^ of VHedwi- 
BadnUr and Betfkl. The number of persons successfully vaoti' 

Dated in f903-4 was 59 per 1,000 of the District population, 
a very favourable lesulL 
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B«tuL Tahsf]-—Weatem /oAifl of Beta! District, Centrai 
Provinces, lying between af* ai and 22^ 22' N. and j f ir" 
and 7^'’ f E., with an of 2,770 square mi!es. The 

population in 1901 wm 170,994, cornpared with 194,7 rg in 
1S91* The raAsi/ has two towm^ ^ADNOi%{populatfan, 5^ 7 56 ), 
the and District headnquaTters, and Bi^rui* (4,739); 

and 777 inhabited villager. The density's 62 persona per 
square mile. Excluding 3 js square miles of Go^'Cmment 
forest, 56 percent, of the available area is occupied for culti- 
^‘ation. The cultivated anea in 1903-4 was 7^6 square tnilca. 
The demand for land revenue in the same year was Rs. 1^49,000, 
and for cesses Rs. f i 3 ,ooo. The fiiAsl/ covers nearly the whole 
breadth of the Satpurl plateam consists of a fairly open 
and fertile plain in the cenife, with ranged of htlls eiidfding 
It on three sides. 

Multai,^ Eastern fuAsil of BetOl District, Central Provinces, 
lying between 31“ J5'and 22® 23' X.and 77''57'and 7S"j4'E., 
with an area of (,056 square miles. The population in 1901 
was iT 4 k 3 ^ 9 i compared with i ja,477 in tSgi. The density is 
I oS persons per square mile. The contai ns 417 inhabited 

villages. Its head-quarters are at Multai^ a village of 3,505 
inhabitants, aS miles from BadnOr on the Nagpur road and 
S7 miles from Nsigpur. 'fhe village stands on an elevated 
plateau 2,600 feet high, and comains a sacred tank which is 
considered to be the source of the river Tipti. ITic real source 
of the river is, however^ two miles distauL Excluding 364 
square miles of Government forest, 75 pet cent, of the available 
area is occupied for cnltiv^ation. Thoculuv^tod area In 1903-4 
was 557 square miles. The demand for Land revenue in the 
same year was Ra. 1,16,000^ and for cesses ks, 13,000, The 
iffAsi/ consists mainly of poor rolling upland, with rich patches 
of fertile soil in the valleys, and is bordered by rugged hills to 
the north and south. 

Bad nuCp—Head-quarters of the AtAjjf/ and Distriert of Bcldl* 
Central Provinces, situated in 21^ N. and 77°^ 34' on 
the Michna river, 55 mUes from ItSrsi station, and *115 
miles from Nllgpur by road. A daily mailHcan service connects 
it with ItarsL BetoJ, the old capital, frum which the iMstrict 
takes Its name, lies on the Nagpur road, three miles from 
BadnCr, the latter town having infom^ly become the District 
bead-quarters In w^henthe Deputy Commksioner removed 
his residence to it from BetiLL The populatloii in 1901 was 
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and EadnOr is a giawing town. At a distance of four 
nniles la K-herU^ the former capita] of one of the Gond dynasties, 
where there is ajt old fort now in luins* Badnilr was erected 
a municipality in i 36 y. The munidpal receipts during the 
decade ending 1901 averaged Es. gp^oo. In igoj-4 they were 
Rs, 9p00Oj derived principaliy from a house tax and a grant 
from Ffovinciftl fun^ The town is the principal trading 
centre for Beta! District. A station of the Swedish Mission 
has been established here; and BadnOr contains an English 
middle school wiib a hostel and garden, which were constructed 
partly ftotn funds raised for a memorial to Queiai Victoria. 

A dispensaiy is also maintained. 

Betul Town.—Town in the /tiAsii ^nd Jlistrici of the same 
name, Ccntial Provinces, situated in 21'' 5^' K. and n° E,, 
three miles from BadnOr^ on the road to Multai and Ndgpur. 
Population (igoi), 4 f 73 ^ is declining in importance, 

being overshadowed hy the neighbouring and newer tovn of 
Badnikr, the District headKinaiteri I t was created a munici- 
paltty in 1S67, The mnnidpal receipts during the decade 
ending igot ave^ed Rs. In 1903-4 the income was 

Rb. 3,500, prindpdiy derived (rem a house lo*. PoiteTy+ gold 
and silver work^ and the manufacture of lac bangles are the 
local handicrafts^ and a weekly cattle market is held. EetOl 
contains a vernacular middle school and a girls* school. 

Chhlndw^a District.-^DUtrict in the Nerbudda Division Bonn- 
of the Central Provinces, lying between ai® 2^ and 22® 49^^ K. 
and 7S® ro'' and 79® 24IK, on the Sdtpurl plateau, with an a 5 u™nr"’ 
area of 4+651 sqttare miles. It is bounded on the north by 
Hoshang^bSd and Narsiughpur ; on the west by Betill; on the 
east by SeonJ ; and on the soulh by Nagptir, and along a small 
scrip 10 the south-east hy the Amraoti District of Berlr. The 
Distnet may be described as consisting of three steps or sec- 
tioTis of different elevation ascending from die south. Most of 
the Sauior /Msf/ lies below the Sitpuris and forms part of the 
N^ur plain, with an elevation of about t,roo feeL North of 
this is a section of the regular S^punl plateau forming the 
area, of the Chhindwoia and. lying at a gencml 
clpTition of about 2,000 feet; while north again is a stretch of 
wild and mountoinaus country often rising to 5,000 feet above 
the sea, covered with forest, and divided intoor herediujy 
estates of the old hill chieftains. The marked features of the 
hill ^^em are the range which forms the southern edge of the 

^ Land htid an mUliujj proprietAiy tepttre, u diwinct fiftwi ibc large 
imparublc cstatei dmlring bjf yriiiiojseii|ta»| ^Ird ta thii DiiSrict^l^ffKr. 
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S^ltpuri platan ascend tug sliEirply from the N'Agpur pbiti, and 
that which rises from the level of the plateau xo the north and 
^lls again to the Kaibad^ valley- A few peaks in the northern 
ninge rise to over 3,700 feet, and along its west extends a series 
of small plateaux sepmled by valleys and ravines. In the 
north'West the hills fall away in a strip of low-lying country, 
wh[ch in turn is Hanked by the Mahadeo range of Hoshang^bad. 
A small range of foot-hills also di\ides the south of the District 
from Njgpur, The surfiice of the Sausar faAslI is generally 
undulating, while that of the Chhindw 3 m is broken by 
isolated f!ai-topped hillocks. The most level portions are the 
Chaumi tract b^dcHng on Seonl^ and the SaolhMohkher plain 
to the south-west of Chbindwam town. Several tributaries 
of the Narbada rise in the northern hills, but the drainage 
generally is to the south. The Kanh^ river rises in the north¬ 
west of the District, and after traversing the Chhindw^ 
for about 30 miles turns to the east to descend (hilJ- 

sides or posses) and subsequently crosses the Sausar faAsJ/ into 
J^agpur *rhe I'cnch also rises in the north-west, and after 
lowing east through the Chhlndwara faAsti turns to the south 
and forms the boundary between Chhindwira and Seoul, its 
course in the District being about 163 miles. The Pench sub¬ 
sequently falls into the Kanh^n, which is itself a tributary of 
the WaiugongO, The Kulbehcra in Chhindwara and the jam 
in Sausar are affluents of the Pench and Konhiin respectively. 

The greater part of Ibe District is covered with the Deccan 
trap or volcanic rock, in wliich fossilifercms Inter-tiappean strata 
are met with at various localities- There are^ howev^eft con¬ 
siderable expanses of meiamorphic and Gondw^arm rocks- I’he 
Upper Gondwanas occur in the hills abutting on Narsinghpur 
and Hu&hangib^ while south of these the Lower OondwiinA 
Of Motur group is found, A stretch of ciy&taUJne rock extends 
over the west of the Chhludw^tra and runs southncas^twards 

through the centre of Sausar. There ore sevend coal-l!elds in 
the District, 

The ' reserved' forests Me principally on the southern range of 
the S.ltpur^and on an iiregukr line of hills in the west of the 
District^ while the noitham range b covered by private forest. 
Teak and iaj ( 71 rrfrtina/m iam^nfifsa) are the most important 
timber trees in the Government forestSj while the contain 
some sS/ (SAi^rta nohiita). Among other trees may be mcti' 
tioned (Ougfima {/^urac&Ffiut 

sAitAam {Da/Ae^^a and /endfH 

xfrvemla Various climbers, such as 
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occur; and the undei^rowth 
includes species of Zit^phas^ Fhyilanthin, and Cimf- 

Among grasses may be meniionod dM {Cy^i^n 
diuMon)^ kuml {P^Binia &rse»kd)^ and naa {Andr&p&g^^m 

SfkO€9t€tnthMS). 

Game ss by no means plentiful in the forests. Tigers are FmuHiL 
scldom met with, though leopards are more numerous and the 
true hunting leopard has b«n shot in Chhindw^nu A few 
m\6 buflfalo and a fair number of bison are contained in the 
jdji^rdan forests^ and the or swamp deer is found 

in the DistricL Chhindw^ra is not a good District for game 
birds as there are very few tanks; but fish are found in the 
rivCTs and large streams in considerable numbeni^ and the 
mahsecr in the Pench afford c:cce 11 ent sport, some specimens 
reaching a weight of 40 Ibn 

The climate in mo^t parts is cold and healthy, being proth Ctimii? 
ably the most favoumblc in the Province. The heat Is seldom 
severe^ while the light rainfall makes the monsoon season ^ 
pleasant. In the cold season the temperature frequently falls 
l-ielow ficcring-poinij but ice is not often seen. The variadoris 
of lemperahJie in different parts of the District correspond to 
those of ckvation, the ^usai /oAs^i having the same hot 
climate as N^ur, while the highest range of the /d^rt is as 
cool as Pachmarhl. The general health of the population is 
goodi and epidemic disease is rare, 

'rhe amuaJ rainfall at ChMndw.lra. averages 41 inches^ that KAiaJf^i]. 
for Sausar being apparently somewhat less* if the returns are 
to be rdied on. 

Deogarh* the head^narters of the old Good d^mastj' of iriitoiy, 
Chhindwara and Nagpur* is a village about 24 miles south-west 
of Chhmdwtoi, picturesquely situated on a crest of the hills. 

For a short jMiriod towards the end of its existence, the 
I>cqgarh kingdom became of such importance as to over¬ 
shadow Mandli and Chflnda, and to take first place among 
the Gond States- Of its earlier history practically nothing is 
known, but here* as elsewhere, popular tradition tells of a 
Gaoh kingdom preceding the Gondo. The m^ihicol Cksnd 
hero Jltbo^ who founded the djTiasty, was bom from a virgin 
under a bean plant, and w;LSi protected by a cobras who came 
and spread its hood over him duririg the heat of the day* when 
his mother left him to go to her WTOrfc* When he grew up he 
bcoime famous for his feats of strength, and entered the senice 
fi-f the twin GaolT kings, RaiisOtr and GhnnsQr, whom he subse¬ 
quently slew with a magic sword, and taking the king,«dom in 
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their stead became the first Gond ruler. The forts of Patan- 
saongf and N'agardhan bdoft- thegAa/s arc atuibuEed to him. 
From jatba, who^e dale is absolutely uncertain, to Fakht 
fiuland, at the erd of the seventeenth century, tradition is 
almost silent. This prince went lo Delhi and entered the 
service of .^uran^zetx He is supposed to have {j'ained by his 
military achievements the favour of the empemr, by whom he 
was persuaded to become a Muhammadan. He was acknow' 
ledged as RUja of De^aili, and returned from Delhi bringing 
with him a number of artificers and husbandmen, both Hindu 
and Muhammadan. He enlarged hU daminiatis at the expense 
of Ch^da and hfandlii, and established many new towns and 
villages, also founding the city of Hflgpur. Bakht Buland's 
suooeasoT, Chand Sultan, removed the capital to Nagpur, which 
he made a walled town. The subsequent GilJ of the Gond 
dyTiasty imd the acquisition of the Deogurh kingdom by 
Raghujl Bhonsla belong to the history of Nagpur. Chhind- 
wlra became a part of the MaiUtM kingdom; and during 
the latter period of the Bhonsla rule it sudbred severely 
from rack-renting, and from the dcpredatioiM of the Gond 
hill chiefs, who, as the MarSthi administration grew weaker, 
came down ftoiit iheir mountain fortresses and pliuidcrod and 
harassed theoountiy withoui restriction. When Appa Sahib was 
being sent to Allahabad in custody after the battle of Sitabaldl 
in tSiS, he escaped to the territories of tbe»c chiefs and was 
there joined by the Pind 3 ri leader Chlifl. The two were well 
received by the Gorni Jiigft'garSf and gave some trouble before 
they were eapellcd and the country pacified. J\ftcr the deposi¬ 
tion of Appa Sahib, Chhindwata was for some years adutinis- 
tered by a British Superintendent under the coatiol of the 
Resident at Nagpur. It finally lapsed to the BritisH Govern 
ment, with the rest of ihe Nagpur territories, ui 1S53. Since 
the formation of the District, the AJmod, BariSm Pagara, 
and part of die PachmarbI Jiigfr have been transferred to 
Hoshangabld, the Adegaon estate to SconI, and the Bordehl 
tract to Betol. 

Numerous remains of wells, ejuiI(.s, and buildings at Dcogarh 
show that the old Gond capital mtKt have extended over a 
large area. The District is, however, singularly bare of 
notable buildings, ei-en important shrines being represented 
only by a ehai/utra or platform and not by a temple- The 
names of sevenii hills, such as Hary-Jgarh and Uarjugnrh, pte- 
serve the ^oUcction of the irgublous times when diey were 
crowned with forts, but these have now entirely vaitiahed. 
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The popukdon of the District at the last threo cnumefatiDns The 

(i3Si)^7Jpa9r9j (i%i)4Ci7^494; ( 1 ^ 1 ) 407 , 937 . 

The decade between iE 3 i and 1S91 was prosperous and the 
population increased steadilfr the lowest increment bdng m 
the The last Consuls shows the total popuiadon as 

almost stationary j but there has been an increase of 3 p^rr 
cent, m the ma/^tfsari portion of the Chhindwaia faAsl/, and a 
heav)' decline of 11 per cent, in the 'rhe District did 

not Suffer so heavily as the rest of the Ffos'ince in 1897^ but 
was severely aJTccied in 1900, and there waa probably some 
immigration from the jSgfrs into the area in both 

years. The District has four towns—CHHlfcpwARA^ the Dis¬ 
trict hcfid-quarters, PASDHiiitSA*MottCAOSfj andSAUSu^u — ^and 
Ij75i inhabited villages. The principsd statistics of populatioo 
in 1901 are shown below ;— 
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There are considerable vamtkma in density in diflerent 
itreas^ and the open pert of the Sausar faAtf/ is very dstckly 
populated. The figures for religicn show that 61 1 per cenL of 
tbe population are Hind us, 35 per cent. Animists^ and 3 per 
cent Muhanunadans. The majority of the Gonds and Kotkti^ 
are still returned os professing their tribal religion. Of the 
^luhammodans 3,645 live in towns. About 45 per cent, of 
the population the Bundelr dialect of Western Hindf, 19 
per cent. Marathi^ and 25^ per cent. Gondh About two-thirds 
of the Gonds are returned as speakir^g their own Language. 

Most of the Marilthf speakers live in the Sausar which 
adjoins Nagpur and contains many Maratha immigrants. 

Brahmans (8,000) are the principal kndowning caste, Tbdr 
including a few MarwarC or Palifwal Btahmana who 
pTofesisional moni^-lendeTs. The chief agricultural castes aie uwi. 
Kurmls (E,ood) and Kunbls (31,000), Bhoyars (17,000), 
Lodhis (9,000), Kirilrs (S.ooo), and Eaghuvonsk (4*000). 

The Kurmfs are wheat-groweis and are found in the Chaurai 
tract, while the Kunbls raise the cotton and of the 
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S^mor /iiAsll The LodhEs and Raghui^nii.i5p {hough found 
only in small numberSp arc fairly lai^ge landowner^ and both 
arc good cuHivators^ The Bhayars arc found in ihc Fdn^ 
dhumd valley and along the head of the between Sausar 
and Chhindwdra. The Abfrs {33,000) are professional cattJe- 
breeders and landowner^* The Gonda (137,000)* the sjEd 
owners of the aoi1, constitute a third of the population, and 
ail tile J^j^rdan with two receptions are K4i Gends. They 
reside principally in the nortliern hills and forests, but also in 
the Open country. At the lime of the wheat harvest they go 
down in large numbers to the Narbadi valley* and obtain 
sufheient groin as wages to support them for a couple of 
months. Korkiis numher nearly ig^ooo, or 4§ per cent, of the 
population. They include the subdivision of ^towL^^^ who 
consider themselves superior to the ordinary KorkG. The 
KorkGs are even poorer than the Gonds; they are not land¬ 
holder^ at all, and where the two tribes are found together the 
Gonds have possession of the open country and the Korktts 
are relegated to the niost jungly nltages. About 73 per 
eenl, of the District popubtioo are shown as iiupponed by 
ogncultime. 

Chnstiaas number 474^ including 455 natives, of whom 
the majority are converts of the Swedish Luthemn Mission 
at Cbhindwfira. This body supports a large orphanage 
and sctTral schools, and has ahio a village and some out- 
slations- 

Thc soils tuiry from a deep black loom ten feet or more 
in depth to a thin red or yellow soil only an inch or two 
thick. Good bkcfc or browti soil covers abciUt 23 per cent. 

the cultuntod area, and inferior gravelly or sandy soil the 
baloncCr In the Sausar fuAsH the shallow brown soil, when 
manured* produces excellent crops of cotton and 
ASTiere the country is undulating, rich black clay a found in the 
depressions, brow-n loam on the slopes, and a thin covering of 
stony red earth on the tjdges* while die open plains of Chautai 
and Mohkhcr consist of stretches of deep black soil The 
band of crystalline rock running through [he east of Chhindwira 
produces the ydlow soil which is suitable for rice, and a little 
of this is also found in Sausar. In the /dprs the land is 
gcneially of the pewrrat quality. 

An area of 1,597 a^iuarc miles Is comprised in the ten 
Jdpnf^n estates, square miles are held wholly or partially 
friM of revftnuc, 5,000 acres have been sold outright under the 
Land Rules^ and 55 square miles have bet'n disforested 
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and are being settled on the ryottoSri tenure. The remainder 
of the viltage area is held on the ordinary maJgusan teniwe. 
The following table gives the principal statistics of culhTatioii 
in 1903-4, areas being in square miles s— 
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There is still considerable room for extension of cultivation, 
but the land remaining to be brought under the plough is 
usually of very poor quality. At present nearly 15 per cent, of 
the occupied area is under old or new fall0W| but this propor¬ 
tion is abnormal, the usual figure being about 19 per cent. 

Resting fallows are frequently ^ven in every alternate year 
on the poorest soils. The principal crops now are wheat, 
covering 308 square miles, and yeaMr, which is grown by itself 
or mised with the pulse arhar {Cajanits iMtRftts) and occupies 
280 square miles. Nest in importance are the smalt millets 
ksdiHt and JtniJii with an area of 199 square miles* and the 
oilseeds iW and jaftfi, 185 square miles. A noticeable future 
in the returns of the past few years is the great increase in the 
popularity of jaioar, which has partially replaced wheat as 
the staple food grain of the District. Sugar-cane was formerly 
an important product, but in 1903-4 only 1,600 acres were 
planted with it. 

During the thirty years up to 1893 the cropped area increased 
by 43 per cent., while in the next ten years a further rise of 
11 per cent, took place. The area under the valuable cotton crop iot«i peso 
expanded from 55 stiuaie miles in 1S94 *** *43 *** .SmI' ^ 

hemp {Civfa/arift juHira}, which has recently become a vejy 
profitable crop, covers 10,000 acres. Only Rs. *,om was 
advanced under the Land Improvement Ldons Act during the 
ten years ending 1904. and i-yi lakhs under the Agricultuiist!, 

Loans Act. _ - . , 

Cattle are bred principally in the Rbam&rpdni tract in the (.ati^ 
east of the District, and on the banks of the Kaobln river 
msar Bhatorifl. The Khamftrpajii breed are large and liandsome 
with high forehc^ white in colour, and good 
trotters. They arc bred by profesrional herdsmen, and great 
core is exerclsoi in the selection of bulls, which cost about 
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fc. fso apiece. The bullock^ are used Tor cultlvadon in 
heavy black sqil^ and hJso for drawing the light or 

travelling carts. The Kanh 5 fi river oxen are smaller^ and of 
different colours—ted, black, and speckleil They ate used 
genemtly fqr cultivation in hiUy and stony knd. The trotting 
Cattle kept by the richer landholders are bought as yearlings, 
and kept carefully until they ate two or three years old, being 
allowed to gtaie freely in the standing cn^s, and fed liberally 
when these are not on the ground. A good pair wilt cover 
50 uiiNis in 10 hours^ and races are held annuaUy at I'aegaon 
Khairl near Borgaon. Buffaloes are bred to a small extent, but 
only for the sake of their milk, and are not used for cultiva- 
lion. The young hulls am generally neglected, and allowed 
to die. Goats and ^eep are bred by Gtdns and also by 
Ahlrs and Khatiks, for foed^ far their wool^ ariEl for the supply 
of manure. T|ie males only are eaten as food, and many 
cast^ will not eat sheep at all. They are vety highly prized 
for manure in the Sausar where they are folded oa the 
cottoti-fields* 

tnig^Uod. The only crops that arc irrigated are vegetables* ^ioes» and 
Bugi^<nne, and very rarely wheau Such imgation as exists is 
earned on frotn wells, or in rare from water-bolts dug at 
the foot of a bonk overhanging a stream. There are more than 
4,000 temponny and 400 masonry wells, which irrigate about 
7,ooQ acres. Some projects for tanks have been prepared by 
the Irrigation department. 

The Govermuent forests cover an area of 712 square mdes^ 
of which 663 are 'reserved," and the remainder has been 
^igned for disforestation and oolonizationp Pure teak forest 
k found only in a few small and scattered patches^ but teak 
ratxed with inferior trees occurs on the hills of the Silewaot 
and Amhata ranges. Bamboc» are found in these forests and 
their reproduo^on is good. The grmter part of the forests 
consists of {Tkrvtf/ui/ia mixed with other trees^ 

while A considerable area contains inferior spedes, in which 
repfoductioti is very poor, and no protection is attempted. 
The propagation of the lac insect has been taken in band as a 
forest industry and is proceeding successfully. The extraction 
of r^sa oil from the grass called 

fkiu) for purposes of export has also commenced. The 
forest revenue in 1903^4 amminted to Rs, 70,000, of which 
Ra. 19,000 was realired from sales of timber, Rs. 34,000 from 
paring, and lis. £,ooq from minor produce. The j&^rdan 
forests do not contain much valuable limber. 
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The Pench and KanhEn eoai-fields lie from cast to west in Miiwrali. 
the hilJ country about 1:1 miles north of Chhindwara IowUh. 

Mining leases have been granted cuid an extensiou of the 
railway to the local fields has been completed. An analysis of 
the coaJ shows 6 ^ per cent, of fitted carbon^ 2S per cenh of 
^^latilc maUefi and 10-4 per cenL of ash; and the prospects 
of the field are very promising. ^Lmgancse has been found 
in sevenil villages in the Sansm on the hills bordering 

Kdtol, and also below the gMfs ; and prospecting and Tnitilng 
leases have been taken out. 

There are colonies of cotton weavers in all the towns and Arti jui 4 
several of the larger villages^ who produce moderately line 
doth. At Norhi^ Karwal, n^r Chbindwlra tOHm, head^loths 
are woven from threads of counts as fine as roo*& Mill-spun 
thread ts now solely used^ with the exception that the Gadtis 
Of shepherd caste spin a stout blue and white thread from 
w^hicb sacks sie made for holding grain. Taiar silk is produced 
and wo^'cn JocaUy to a smaE extenL The Gidris also weave 
blankets in dilferent colours^ the wool being dyed with lac and 
imported dyes. JSrrft-hemp is grown principally for eiKport, 
but hemp matting is also woven by Eanjlrils for local use^ 

Ropes made of the gross called Mmt or are largely used 
by all classes for houselieild purposes. Brass utensils arc made 
at Chhindw^ and Lodhlkhedit; but the industiy is not 
fiourtahing^ and the Chhindwlm brass-vixirket'S have taken up 
the manufacture of jjinc ornaments as a stibddiary occupation. 

The largest market in the District is that of R 3 mSkonll on 
the Chhindwita-NSgiJUr road, 50 mHcs from NSgpur^ where 
as many as 3*000 cam are collected on a bajsar day In the 
Season. Lcidhtkhedl and Pandhuma aie the markets next 
in importancej and after them Palatwada, Moidongrit and 
Mohkher, A cotton-ginnihg factory at Mohgaon has been 
working since iSgSj with a capital of Rs. 50,000. Two gins 
were opened in F^dburna in [903, and a cotten press is 
being oonstnictcd. 

Wheat, cotton, oilseeds^ and r^n^hemp are the principal ex- Com- 
ports of agiicultuni produce- Guf' (unrefined sugar) is sent to 
Ber^r and K^piUj but in decreasing qimntities- Potatoes and 
ginger arc supplied to Nagpur and Seonl^ and timber, minor 
forest produce, hides and hems, and manganese arc other 
articles of export. Salt comes from Gujarlt through FiparDt 
to Chhindwam, and from Bombay dimugh NUgpuf to Sausar. 
Mauritiu-^ sugar is generally used- English and Indian tnilh 
woven cotton cloths arc worn m large villages and towns. 
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and hind-wovtJi dolhs in rural tracts. Iron, brass, and other 
meuls and hardware are imported from Bombay through 
NSgpur. The trade of the District is conducted by hfanr^ri 
Einiasand Cutchl hfuhammadana, 'J’eiis act as local carriers, 
purchasing grain and other goods and taking them to RihniUtoiia 
maj-Jeet ibr sale to the Nsigpiir agents. 

C>jstricl has till recently not been touched by the rail¬ 
way ; but a branch of the SiUpuril extension of the Bengal- 
.Nagpur hne through Seonf to Chhindwilra town was opened 
iti 1905, with a length of 39 mil« and three stations in the 
Ihstnct. A short extension gf the line to the coahhelds north 
^ Chhindwlra has also been constructed- Metalled roods 
lead Cnom Chhindwflra to Nagpur through Sausar, a distance of 
So miles, and to SeonT. 43 mil®- Other mads are those to 
Pipa^ station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, to 
Naratnghpur, njid to Multal in Bctiil District. The principal 
outlet for trade is the Nagpur road, and next to this the 
JuhbLipore road through Seonh The District has 137 miles 
of metalled and 310 miles of unmetalled roads, and the 
annual expend)lure on maintenance is Rs. 68,000, The 
Public Works department has charge of 369 miles of road, 
and the District council of 78 miles. There are avenues <if 
trees on 31 mUts, 

The only years in which failures of crops sufficiently serious 
to canse distress have been recorded were t 868-9, 'Hs*-?, 
and 1895^1900. During the first two of these Chliindwilra 
fared better than most other parts of tlie Frovinct In 1SG8, 
the year of the Bundclkhand famine, there was only slight 
distress^ while m rSgifi the only crops that completely failed 
were tlm small millets on which the hill tribes subsist 
Dtstr^ was mainly confined to the Jdpr estates and the 
western portion of the Chhindwlra /^tAslL 'fhe maximum 
number cm relief in October, was about 14^000. md the 
CT^ndilure s-7 bihs. In 3899-1900 there was a general 
tailure of crops, ft-i th the exception of cotton, which gave a lair 
out-ium. More than 70,000 persons, or 37 per cent, of the 
population, were being relieved in May, jtjoo, atjd the total 
expenditure was 16 lakhs. A la^e mimbtr of village tanks 
were constructed or repaired7 and the relief works also 
included the ccmstnicu'on of some forest roads, the raising of 
the emhinknient for the new line of railway, and various 
iraprovemunts to the main road conununications of the 
DistricL 

The Dtpnty-Cflnimissfoncr is aided by one Assistant or 
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Extra-Assjstimt Commisi-iotier, For ^idniiiiisErativx puj|)oses Mibdlvi- 
llie District is divided into two ChbundwHra and SatJsar^ ^ 

each of which Itas a /a^si/ddr and a Jr. A Forest 

officer of the Imperial ser\ico is usually posted to the Distriet, 

The civil Judicial stafl" consists of a l>isirict and a Sub- CSh.^! jmU 
ordinate Judges and a Munsif for each The Diviaionai 

and S^siona Judge of the Nerbudda Division has stiperiqr 
civil and criminal junsdiettort Hie crime of the District is 
not hcavyi and the civil litigation is of the ordinary t}'pe. 

The share of the revenue left to the fiafalor manager of the 
village by the Mar^tha administration was usually only about 
15 per cent- of the ^assets.* Out of this, morcovtri he had to nation^ 
remunerate the village senantSj and make certain charitable 
payments and allowances^ while he was also hable at any time 
to bn called upon to pay an entra cess^ over and above the 
regular revenue, Lhiring the latter period of Maiatha rule 
their territories were mercilessly rack-rented, in the endeavour 
to raise their total revenue to the Hgure at which it had stood 
before they had been obliged to cede OrUsa and Bei^r by 
the Treaty of Beogaon, The District was thus in a very 
Impoverished condition when it was taken over by the British 
in i 35 J» Triennial seEtlemonts were made for ten years, the 
Government share, in continuation of previous practice, being 
fixed at al>oiJt So per cent, of the 'assets,^ Between and 
1867 a thirty ycars^ Siettlement waa made^ the Government 
demand being approximately fib per cent, of tbe prospective 
* assets.' This resulted In a reduction of the existing revenue 
by about 9 per cent* and the demand was finally fixed at 
a-r4 lakhs. At this settlement the viUage headmen^ who had 
previously held the position of managers or farmers, received 
proprietary and tnmsfcrable r^hts in their villages. During 
the currency' of the thirty years^ settlement the cropped area 
increised by 41 per cent, and It was calculated that the prices 
of E^ricultural produce bad doubled. The District was 
resettled between 1891 and 1895 for a period varying from 
fourteen to seventeen years. The revised demand was fixed 
at 3^97 lakhs, of which Rs- 6,000 is ^assigned,' giving on 
increase of 3 7 per cent, on the former demand, and fidling at 
55 per cent, on the actual "assets.' The average revenue 
incidence jrer acre was R- 0-5-11 (maximum R* o-io-ii^ 
minimum R, 0-3-3), and the rental incidence R- 0-9-9 
(maximum Rs, 1-0-7, minimum R^ 0-4^)- The reedpts of 
land and total revenue for a series of ^■ears ore shown on the 
next page, in thousands of rupees :— 
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The manjjgcment of locaJ affairs, outside municipal areas, 
4 Dd imtni ■ etitnistetl to a District council and three local boards 
cipatUbcs. Including one for the /S£irs. The income of the District 
council in 190J-4 was Rs, 44^000^ while the cHpenditure on 
^ucaticn was Rs. iS,ooo and on pubiic works Ks, ii^ooo, 
CHHiNDWAflA^ Sausar^, and Pandhursia are munidpai 
towns. 

Poh«Md The force under the District Superintendent of police 
^ conaii^Es of 32 2 officers and men, induding 3 maiii3.ted con- 
stableSi besides 1,541 watchmen for I1755 towns and inhabited 
viUages. The police administration in the /a^rs has rtcentlr 
tak^ under direct supervision, Chhmdwani town has a 
District jail, with acconimodadon for lar prisoners, including 
9 femaieSr The daJy average number of prisoners Jo 1004 

was 524 

Edtto^tioo. In respect of education Chhindwara stands tenth among the 
Districts of the Province^ 2*3 per cent of the populattoit 
< 4*5 and o-r females) being able to read and write. The 
proportion of children under instruction to those of school¬ 
going age is S pti cent. Statistics of the number of pupils are 
M follows : (laSo-i) i,j49 j (iSgo^t) 2,i&t; (1900-1) 5,094 ; 
(1^3—4) 41974 ^ including 102 girls^ The educational insti' 
lutiorts comprise an English middle school at Chbindwlra* 
five vemacukr middle ^hools, and €3 prim3ry schools. The 
ocpenditure on education in 1903-4 was JU of which 

20,000 was derived from Pnjvmcial and Local funds and 
Rs. 2,000 from fees. 

The District has 4 dispensaries, wiih gjCcomiBodaL'on for 
pcnsaiit*. 34 m-pfttienls. In 1904 (he number of cases titntcd was 
95, jS 3 . of whom 36i were in-patienis, and SSj operations 
»ere perfoitned* The total expenditure was Rs, 6,000. 

« compulsory only in iho municipal aieas of 
Chhindttilra, Saiisai, and IMndhumfl, and in the towns of 
L^ikhcda and Mohgaoa. The number of persons success 
fully vaainated in 1903-4 was 47 per s,ooo of the District 
population^ a high proportion. 

[C. W. Montgomerie, Sittltmtnt Rip^t^ igg^. A Dfslrki 
CvArett^r u being prepared.] 

Chhlndwa™ Tahsn,-Northem tahifi of Chhindwara Dis- 
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trict, Cental Provinoes^ between 4^' and za® 49' N. 
and 73* 10' artd 79® 34 with an area of square miles. 
The populaliofl in igoi was compared with 287*ci4j 

in lEgi. The density is 3 i persons per square mile- The 
AjAt// conEains one town. CKHiNDWAitA fpopuSationp 9^716), the 
/aAsi/ ond District head-quarterSp and t+^GS Inliabited villages. 
The demand for land rev'enue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1^73,000^ and 
for cesses Rs, 24^000. The /aAr^/consbts of an upland plateau 
broken by sinall hiOSi whicb forms the rfrd/^zari tract or that 
held on the ordinary proprietary tenure;^ and of a tnass of 
higher hiU and forest country which forms the estates of 
ten/aprdJri or hereditar>^ chieftainfip covering 1,597 square 
miles to the north. Excluding 3S1 square miles of Govern- 
ment foir<Hit and the /agir area of *^597 square mil^ 6& per 
cent, of the remaining ma/pti^dri area is occupied for culU- 
\niion. The cultivated area of the whole in 1903-4 wns 
1,267 square miles. Of the area included in the j&£frSf 
495 square miles are forest 

Sausar TatislI-— Southem /jArjr/ of CbhiiulwIrB District, 
Central Provinces, lying between 21^ sS' and a t* 55' N. and 
so' and 79” r6' E., with an area of 1,103 square miles. The 
population in i9or was 121^143, com|)ared with [20,451 in 
*391, The density is no poisons per square mile. The 
AjAtJ/ contains three tovms—S ausak (population, ^785), the 
faksU headHquarters, Mowoaon' {5t73^)p Fanohurna 

(8,904)—and 383 inhabited vldages, EKcluding 331 square 
miles of Govemment for^t, 62 per cent, of the available area 
is occupied for eultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 
437 square rm1cs. The demand for land revenue b the same 
j^ear was Rs. 1,25,000, and for cesses Rs. 14,000. The foAsU 
consists of a tract of undulating countrj- lying below the 
Satpur^ Tango, covered with li^t shallow soil, mid is one of 
the chief coLton-growing areas of the Province. 

Cliliindwara Town. —Head-quarters of the faAsi/ and 
District of the same tmme. Central provinces, situated in 
33® 4' N. and 78® SI ^-t on Bodrt, So miles from Nagpur 
by road. A branch nafTOw-gauge line of the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway was opened lo Chhindwiira in 19^5^ Tlie town stands 
uo the Siltpura plateau at an elevation of 2,200 fees, and 
po^sses a pleasant and heaJtliy climate. The name is derived 
from the fAAl^d or Isistard date pdms which arc found m 
the vicittity, Chhmdwitra is said to hare been founded by 
one Ratan Ragbu^'onsi, who let loose a goat, and on the place 
where it lay down built a house, burying the goal aUve beneath 
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the fqundations. The g!Oat is worshipped os the tutelary deity 
of th« town. Poiniiation (1901), 9,^36. Chhintlwarj was 
creftted a municipality in 1867. The municipal leceipts during 
the decade ending 1901 avemged Rs. 13,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 17,000, the principal head of receipt being 
oetroi. The town is a centtfl for local ir^idc, and the hartdi- 
erafls carried on Include the manufacture of pottery and cotton 
hand-weaving. A small quantity of tatar sitk is woven. 
There is a printing press, which publishes a monthly magazine 
in Hindi. Three weekly markeLs are held for the sale of 
cattle, timber, and grain^ ChhindwHrB possesses an English 
middle school and branch school, a private scliool teaching 
Arabic, and two dispensaries, including a police hospital. 
A station of the Swedish T^theran Misslan has been estab- 
lished here* 

Mohgaon.— Town in tlw Sausar faAtU of Chhindwaia 
District, Central Provinces, situated in a i® 38' N. and 78® 4 s' E. 
on a tributary of the river Jam, 37 miles south of Chhindw.|«J 
town, and j miles from the Nagpur road. Population {j got X 
5.73®- The municipality has recently been abolished, and 
a town fund is now raised for purposes of sanitation. A cotton¬ 
ginning factory was opened in 1893 widj a capital of Rs. 50,000, 
and cotton cloths are woven by hand Mohgaon couutins 
a middle sthooL 

PandhiJnill,^Toi^ In the Sausar tti/aii of Cbhlndwita 
Disinct, Ceniral Provinces, situated in 31* 36' N, and 78“ jj' £ 
m Use jam river, 54 miles south-west of Chhindwini town, on 
the ri^ from Betol to Niigpur, Population {rgor), 3,904, 
A ^ous local custom may be noted. On the night of the 
Fold r^Tval the jfoArwr or village watchman plants a fia/st- 
tree (Uti/ea ftvytdsia) in the bed of the Jam river. Next day 
ihe people of Pandhumil contend wHth those of the admininE 
tallage of Sawargiiun for the possession of the tree. Stones are 
thrown and wounds arc frequently inflicted. But m the end 
the Pflndhumfl people must always get the tree or some 
calami^- will occur during the year. Pindhutn.l was created 
a mumcipolity in 1S67, The municipal receipts during the 
decade end.rtg rgo, averaged Rs. 3,«». In 1903-4 the 
income waj Rs. 4,000, principally detived from a house tas. 
Two coticn-ginnipg factories have recently been opened, and 
a pressing (bctaiy is under construction. Cotton clotlu are 
woven by hand. Pindhuma contains a VEmaculai middle 

Sausar Town. -Head-quarters of the tnMI tA the same 
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imme* Cbhindwflja Dfstrict, Ccnttal Frovfn^es^ situated in 
40^ N. and 7S® 48' E,, on the Chhiitdwara-NSgpur road, 
miles frofn Chhindwiftm town and 46 fmirt K^l^urr Fopuk- 
tion (1991)1 4,785^ Sauisar was created a munioipaLjty m 1867. 
The [niinicipal looctpu during the decade endir^ igoi average 
Rs. 1,700. In 1901-4 the income was Ka. 9,000, principally 
derived from a house tat. Cotton hand-weai^ng h the only 
industry. Sausar possesses an English middle school and a 
dispensary. A weeldy cattle-lair is held at Berdf, a mile from 
the town. 






nAgpur division 


Nagpur Division— Th& southern Division of the Central 
Provinces, extending from 42'to 22*24* and froni 7S* 3^ 
to Sr^ 3' E. The Div^ton consists of A Idifgo plain lying along 
the southern base of the Satpma hill ranges, and comprised 
in the valleys of the WardhH and Wainganga rivers^ with a long 
strip of hilly country on the eastern border. The Nagpur 
Division includes Eve Districts^ as shown below : — 
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Of these, Wardlii and Nagpur in the valley of the Wardha river 
on the westj with shallow black soil and a light nLinfall, 
constitute the most buportant cottou^growing tract in the 
Province, while BhantPlra and parts of Chanda and Ellaghat 
m tlie valley of the WaSnganga have been named the ' lake 
OTuntry" of Nagpur, owing to the number of fine tanks con¬ 
structed for the irrigation of rice. To the north of Balighat 
and down the oLstern side of Chlnda stretch lines of hills 
approaching the Crodavari river in the extreme south of the 
Province, The head-quarters of ihe Commissioner are at 
Nagpur Cm'. The population of the Division was 2 , 756 , 11 & 
in rSSi, and uvercased to 2,962^539 in 1891 or by 8 per oent^ 
tim decade having been generally prosperous. At the Census 
of fgor the population had decreased to 2,728,063 or by SJ 
pet ccfiL, tJ^e principal losses being in the castcni or rice 
Districts, which were severely affected by distress or faiuine in 
ss^^veral years, while the population of the western or cottr^i 
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Districtii, which etMxiped more Hghtly;, reniaiiiod atnioAt siiition- 
iiry. In Hifidus numbered nearly 84 per of the 

total, and Animist'i ts per cent., while the fol lowers of 
other religions included ^[lt5alm^s (8^,951), Jains 
and ChrlsiLinns df whom 3,039 were Europeans and 

I'^nrasians. The total urea is 23,5^1 .■square mllcSr and the 
density of population 1 15 persons per square milOr 'Fhe 
E>ivision contains 34 tow'ns out of the Provincial total of 59^ 
and 71898 nllagc-il^ Naopur {127, 734)^ the head-quarters of 
the Central Provinces Adminbrnration, is the principal com- 
mercial ccntrCj, and Ka>m’EF, {38^888) is a canlonmcm ten 
miles from Nacfuji. Chanda, Bhandak^ and Rawtf-k 
contain interesting aichaeotogical remains. 

Wardha District—District in the NSgiiur Division 
the Central Provinces^ Ijting between 20“^ fS' and 12' 
lind 78°' 3^ and 79® 14' E., and occupyii>g the west of the And 
Nagpur plaiiv at the foot of the Sltpura Hills adjoining Ecrlr, 
with an area of 2 j 428 square miles. It is bounded on the 
north by Aniroott District; on the west by the Amraotf and 
Ycotmal Disjtriets of BerS^ ; on the south by Chiinda ; and on 
the eaiit by N%pu r. ti consists of a long strip of land eKtendiug 
from north-west to south-east along the right bank of the river 
VVardh^ from w'hich the District takes its very narrow at 
il5 northern C3ctretnity and gradually increasing in w idth towards 
the south. An outlying spur of the Satpurt range runs dawn 
through the north of the District, and most of the Arvi 4 rAri 4 
with the exception ai a strip along the bank of the ^V'ardha* 
is hilly country* The ccniral and southern portion is an 
undulating plain, intersected by streams, and broken here and 
there by isolated hills, rising abruptly from its surface. The 
open country" Is in parts well wooded^ but over considerable 
aroos is scant!iy furnished with any trees but the thorny 
(A<£i*.ia [ and as the detached hills are generally 

hare and stony^ the landscape presents a somewhat desolate 
and bleak appearance. 1’he villages, generally situated on 
slightly elevated grourtd to enable water to drain off in the 
rains, consist of clusters of small red-tiled houses, often over^ 
topped by the mins uf a mud forb a relic of the period of 
PindaH laids. Owing to the absence of the sandstone forma¬ 
tion, good building Atone and gravel are vciy rare; stone 
buildings are seldom found outside the towns, while from the 
coniraenccmcnt of the rainy season the village roads become 
impassable sbiighs of mud^ The courses of the sma! ler streains 
are frequenlty marked by lines or clumps of bastard date-{m! ms 
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iPA&emx- tlse fiivijunte bira of ftild hag. In iht 

north the hill mngc!$ aie cloihcd wiih young teak 2nd oiher 
timber, and this h almost the only regular forest to be found 
in the District. The hills generally do not rise more than 400 
feel above the level of the plain, hut towards the south of Ebe 
i^geare the peaks of Makgaon (1,615 above sra-level). 
K.^ndgaon (1,760 feel}* and Garamsur (1,976 feet). Wardha 
j^lf b about 930 feet abo™ the The only considembk 
river is the Wardbi, which forms the noithcm and western 
boundary of the District^ and is crossed by the railway 
at Pulgaon. Other streams arc the Wimnd, the Bor, the 
Dhlnii and the Asoda. These, rising in the northern hills^ 
flow down the length of the l^istricL to join the Wsirdha towards 
its Southern extremity. But as their whole cour^ is so short, 
none of them attains to much importance. The Bor and 
the DhSm are aiHueuts of the Wunna; and this river, which 
pa^ HinganghAt, ranks next to the W^ardb^ in sire. 

The District is co%'ercd by the Deccan tiapw The stmtihea- 
tlon is regular and conlinuous, and the angle of inclination 
generally small, T he cdect of this nsgulaiity is seen in the 
flat tops of the hOls and in the horizonial terraces which their 
sides present At Hinganghlt and Girar afresh^water stjatum 
may be traced, and silicifled wood and zeolitic amygdides 
occun 

The forests are very scanty, and are situated prindpafly 
m the north of the Arvi faMJ and the south^t of Hin- 
g^ghdt- i\rvl has some teak forest, and the other principal 
timber trees are ufr/att {//ardwMia hNain] and sdj {TfrmtfUf/iii 
The usual frml-bearing and sacred trees^ such as 
banyan, tamarind, Asiufim£dta\ and sje 

planted round the villages. 

There is lutlc forest pme. j\ntelope art fairly numerous 
in the open coimUy% Wild hog abound aU over ihe plain, and 
the District U the regular country of the Nagpur Hunt Cltib. 
An\ong game birds the bustard may be incntionech which Ls 
found in the south of the Dbinct. 

The annual lainfaJI at WardhH town averages 41 inches. The 
climate is hot and dty, but healthy. Ophthalmia is prevaJent 
in the suRimer months. Leprosy was formerly a oomi^iraLively 
common disease, but the most recent figure^ show a large 
decrease 

V ery Little is dehoiiely known of the history of the District 
previous to the seventeenth oentury* Under the Mughal 
empire Faun^j was the head-t^uaitcrs of a subordinate 
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Id the govmior of Ellichpun territory wjis com¬ 
prised the greater part of the of the Di^stn'cti 

with the north of the Districti was held by another Muhadn- 
madiui family which received ninads fiom Jahlngfr and 
Aurang/cb, The Muhammadans penetrated into tiie soiithem 
portion of the Ceolrtl Frovinces as for as V^'ardhS and ChSnda, 

[hough N^^ur and the Disliicts cast of it remained piraetically 
an unknown eountry during the period of their ascendancy. 

On the fall or the Mughal empire the greater part of the 
District passed undeir the control of the Oond RSjiU of Dcogarh 
in Chhindw-ara, and its subsequent history is that of Nagpur, 

^vhkh -shorlly afkerwards liecitme their capiial. But Ashtl^ with 
the imets adjoining ii^ seems to have been incorporated in the 
lenitoncs of the Nizitm of Hydcr 3 b 9 jch who, after the Bhonsla 
conquest^ continued in joint possession with the Mai^thas, 40 
|jer cenU of the revenue of llic tract goitig £0 Hyderlb^ and 
60 per cent, to the NOgpur RijI. VVardhlr ^th the rest of the 
Ni^ur Mngdonip became British territory tn iSsjj and was 
formed into a separate t>i«lrict in ili63. 

The archaeological remains are of slight mterest, but a .\jxlti^ 
number of tombs and temples ore object of pilgrimage. The 
most important of these is the tomb of a ^[uhanllnadan saints 
Khwaja Shaikh Farida a^t Girar oti the eastern border of the 
Hingangliit The hill which forms the site of his tomb 

is covered with fossils of the shape of nutmi^^ and these are 
supposed to have been the stock-in-trade of tw'o Ban^lrSs who 
mocked the saint, and whose wajes were in Consequence 
turned into stones. Many pil^ms, both Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan, v^sEt Cpirar,. especially during the Muharram 
Keljhar, 17 miles noith-eosL of WardhO, h held to be the site 
of the city Chakranagar, w^hkb h mentioned in the Maha- 
bh^ata ; a detnoTi livtci near it and took a child from the town 
every day for his food,^ until he was killed by the P^Inda\a 
brothers. Faunlr (on the Dham river^ 5 miles nurth-eost of 
Wardhl) was formerly a place of considembk importance, and 
was the seat of a ^tubammadan governor. U hod a fort 
of which one of the ^leways sttU remains. Two Imndsome 
Muhammadan mausoleums ore to be seen at ;\shtl. 

The population of ibe District at the last three enumeratiom Tlu: 
was as follows^ (1881) 3a7^a^l; 400,854; (i^t) 

385^103^ There are 906 inhabited towns and villages. Large 
villages arc numerous, fif places having a population of more 
than 1,000 persons. There turc sis towns— ^Vardka, Hincan- 
GHAT^ AiivL Ashti, D£OLLajid PuLOADN — the urban popula- 
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liofi b^ing I [ piii cent, of the total* All of these oxcept Ashn 
are ntuoicipolities. The chief siatisiics of pu|)ulation in 1901 
arc shown below i — 
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A t^Dod deal of eraij^ralion icxjk plaee from Hinganghat in 
1897. On the whole, however, the population of the I district 
twined ootisfderabl]r during the decade by immigiaiion from 
Ber2r, and also from CltSlnda and Bhandara. Famine and 
scajcily have been mainly con^ned to the arsis in which spring 
crops are grown, the ^titumn crops of cotton ^d having 
always yielded some return. The Arvf faAsf/^ in which these 
are the sole staples^ has been generally prosperous. About 88 
per cent of the population are Hindus^ la per cent- Animists, 
and nearly 4 per oraiL Muhammadans. About 75 per cent- of 
the Gonds in the District are returned as Animists* The 
statistics of language show that 79 per cen t, of the population 
speak MaiUthE^ of the remainder> 13,842 persons, probably ad 
Muhamnuidariii^ speak tJrdil, 35,710 (principally Brahmans and 
Rajputs who have come from Northern India) Hindli 
GondJ, and 2,428 Tclugu. 

Die principal landholding castes arc Mar^th^ Brahmans 
and Kunbls. Birmans <(10,000) constitute 3 per cent* and 
Kunbis (76*000) 2a pear cent, of the population. The lending 
BrAhman families generally hold the title of Deshpind^ and 
the Kunbls that of Deshmukh. The l>eshmukh was on officer 
whrj under the Gonds was responsible for the settlement of 
rm eriue and its col lea ion from t he head men of a circle of 
villages^ and the De^hpAndla or head kept the revenue 

accounts of the same circle. The principal cultivating castes 
are Kunbls^ Telis (39,00*), and Milb (17,000), Telis being 
considered the most efficient. Gonds number 40,00*1 or about 
10 per oenL of the population. Tht7 live in the open ctnintry^ 
and art geneniJIy fairly civilizedi There sere very few Cond 
londownerK, but numbers of them ore tenants ajnd faim-scrrants; 
and they are also employed as factor^' handsp constables, and 
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forest giiattls. The Kokuns aie a small tribe olein to the Gtmds, 
found in the Anl tahfU, who spealt o dialect of Gondl with on 
admixture of Telugu* About 75 per cent, of the population of 
the JJwlrict are dependent on agriculttire. 

Christmas number m 6. of whom 6» are Presbyterians and 
Roman Catholics. The total includes too native Christians. 
iTie United Tree Church of Scotland has 0 mission station in 
Wardhi town. 

Nearly the wlK>le area of the District conHls^s of ft thin 
covering of black or dark brown soil over a sheet of trap rock. 

sjqi[ varies in depth frofti; lo feet to a few inches^ the dltioft^ 
averftgc thickness being about a feet, Hhe best black soil 
is found principally in the Ics'cl ground ftlong the left bank 
of the Wardha river. In the hilly trountry of die north shallow 
brown soil is found mixed with sind. 

More than i jo square miles are held wholly or partially free ChlrFfl^ri- 
of revenue, and Jt9^4 acres have been sold outright under the 
Wfiste Ijmd Rules. The prindpal statistics of cultivation in rjut 
1^3-4 arc shown belowj with areas in square miles:— 
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rhe occupied area is cstremely large, amounting to per 
cent of the total, excluding Government forest. 'Ilie largest 
proportion of unoccupied land is in the Airf where 

per cent of the proprietary area is waste. Over most of the 
Districi the limit of cultivation has l>cen reached. Cotton 
and yiwrNJ/* are now the staple crops^ cover¬ 

ing 575 and 4S4 square miles respectively. About 160 square 
miles are devoted to wh^t and laS to linseed. T.'he crops for 
the spring harvest are grown princiimlly in the Hinganghit 
faAsi/ and the southern part of Wardhil. and only to a small 
extent in Anl* A noticeable feature of the recent itatbtka is 
the substttiirion of autumn for spring crops, the ari^ under 
colton and/^^ grown separately and with an admixture of 
the puisne arAur having increased from 51 to 6* per cent, of 
the total in the last few years. Tm is partly to l>e attributed 
to the succession of poor wheat han-cst-S and more particularly 
to the high price of cotton and the large profits which aie 
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obtained from its cuIifti~ntion. i’hc area under Hpisced 
(j2& square milcii) h larger m IVardhi than in any Oistiict 
of the Prcv{nceft ext;ept Nagpur, lUipur, and Billspiir. As 
this crop is advereely affected by damp raoit often than by 
drotiglit, the sofi and clirnate of Ward hA are favourable to its 
Kto^Tth. J^mr has now repLiced wheat as the staple food 
of all except the richest classes. Rice is sown on a very fiiual] 
ar&ij chiefly in the Glmr of Hinganghai, J’htrrt! is 
scarcely any supr-eane- Garden crops cover abont 2,500 
acnes^ and irrifiiuion is practically confined to these. I'urmeric 
is cultivated in the HinganghAi especially at 

ai^on, ^lied Haldid U aJgaon on this account, where a 
latge irrigation tank has been constmeced 'J’he District hajt 
a number of orange and banana plantations ^ the l-iaiiatias of 
ArvI have some reputation; betel-vfnc gardem exist in Ashti 
and Jalgnon- 

^^t-TirT ^ present time the area under the valuable cotton crop 

jigrictt!- merging annually, while more care is expended on Its 
[ml pfflc- ctilti^'ation than formerly, and manure is applied to it when^ 
ever obtainable. 1 he thrce-oDuItcred sowing drill and weeding 
hoe-plough of ihe Deec:an are generally used m VVardhI* and 
some improvement has been made in their construction. 
Fodder-cutting machines recently introduced by the Agri¬ 
cultural department arc considered to double the value of 
f^dur, and several landowners have putcha^ed them. 
The Hifidr agricultural gazette published by the department 
has a considerable diculatlon in Wardha, and some land 
owner5i have sent their sons to the agncuJtural training school 
at Nagpur. A total of Rs. was advanced under the 

l^nd Improvement Loans Act during the decade ending 
i9^4i from which *4 large number of new welts have been 
corntmcied and a few fl^ld-embanktuents made. Nearly 
j 1^-5 was given out in agricultund loans during the same 
penod, about half of this sum having been advanced in the 
famine of 1 ^ 0 . 


T prindjwJly in the 

Act! fdAif/, Special bull* are kepi for breeding by all con- 
siderable cattlcKawners. The caiile tim well, and arc genciaHy 
white, and of moderate si/^ being larger than those of the hill 
Districts but snuiller than the Berfir breeds. Cattle arc ali^o 
imported from Mahecr in Hyderabad and from BerAr, Hydera¬ 
bad bullocks bdiig the most expensive. Good milch cows arc 
bred m Ani, ftrbd sometimes give aa inueh as 7 to & ^rs 
(t 4 to 16 lbs.) of milk, bul the people make no uFte of cow's 
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milk, as they 'eallu; that the calves arc weakened if depmerf 
of it. Bufi^oes arc also bred for manuTcictuntig ITit-y 
are not used for draught purposes except on the Waidhi nver, 
where they are enployed to carry wai^. 
are sold in the rice Districts, or sometimes killed at birth oy 
proTcssiotuil cattle-breeders, tlgats and sheep are kept by 
Dhangara, who slaughter the goats for food, and make rough 
hlankets from the wool of the sheep. A few cultivators have 

also begun to keep them for their wanuifc. „ 

There are about yoo permanent and 800 temporary well^ Inigiu^v. 
which irrigate 2.4« ordinary level of the snbM,! 

11 aier h 40 feet bc3<jw ihe saTfuce, and wells are very costly, 
lila.HiinK is usuaHy nctsessary. Little or no scope cKists for 
rcinunciauvu irrigation works, ... 

The forests of the Distrkl covet an area of aot sqimre tomtt 
miles, being situated principally in the ArvI wAfl/with a small 
block in the south-east of Hinganghat. 'I’here is some teak 
for^ in Arvl. Bamboos are very raic. Though the forests 
are small and not valuable, the large local demand for produce 
causes a Bubsiantial revenue to be derived from them. This 
amounted in r 903-4 to Rs. 39,000, of which Rs. i *,ooo was 
realized from sales of limber, Rs. 9,000 from fud, and Rs, tC.ooo 

ffiini CTTizilTg. 

Wi^hi contains no minerals. The black basalt supplies 
a stone which is used for building, but it is extremely hard and 
dithcult to dreM, and hence is seldom employed for ornamental 
building. Quarriia> are worked at Saoitgh Bori^on, Nflehangaon, 

^"c^toS^ving and dyeing are practically the only hand 
IndostrieSy and ih^ art rapidly being desirO}ed by the com- 
petition cf the mills. Nearly all large villages still, however, 
conrain a numljer of Koshtls, who produce rough country 
cloth, oblnitiing their yam from the mills i while in a few 
places the dj^eing of WOmEn's wrfr and cotton carpets with 
itnported dyes affords a precarious sustenance to members of 
the wwal dyeing castes. Cooisc tape for bedsteads is woven 
from home-spun thread by GSrpagirw, who have been conv 
iielled by luck of eusloro to abandon their ancestral colling of 
the protection of the enopii from hail; and hemp matting and 
Uifis are made by the caste of Bhamtos, who grow the hemp 
themselves, ns no other Hindu caste will consent to do so. 

'ITie Bhamias were formerly notorious thieves, and it w as said 
that no girt of ‘ha caste accepted a suitor until He liad been 
urrested not le*= than fourteen times, when she cMistdered that 
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lie had Aitamcd to stutnbood ; but they havi? now .seeded down 
lo this rnore legiiiniatu xtvcKatiori. Vaidi is a centre oF hemp 
{fan) cultivation. 

With the expansion of the cotton tmde^ ginning and preying 
factories ha%e recently been constructed in laqje numbers^ and 
new ones are opened every yean Hmganghat has a spinning 
and weaving mill, and a second spinning mill* while another 
jipinning mill has bceti opened at Pulgaon. 'Fhese mills con¬ 
tain altogether 335 looms and 63,040 spindles, and represent 
about 34^5 lalrhs of capital. Their out-turn in 1904 wa> 
6r,i3S ewt of yam and to,2j2 ewt, of cloth, most of which 
vfaa disposed of in Eerar and the Central Provinces. The 
District also contains 39 ginning factories with 1*065 
and j 6 cotton presses, distiibuced among the towns and larger 
tillages. 'The aggr^atc capital invested in these fACtories is 
36-33 hihh% and tJreir annual profits were estitoated at 3-4 
latl^s in 1904, Most of theni are owned by M^rwlri BantIL;, 
and A few by Mar^th^ Brihinans and others- ^fhe ginning 
and preying factories only work for four or five months to die 
year* Twenty-six of these factories have been opened within 
the last fiv** years. 

Cotton^ wheat, and linsetrd are the staple exports of the 
District* Cotton seed has lately been exported to Europe. 
In good years a. Ihtlc/?sMd^ is sent to BhandSra^ and ttr'.inr 
to CalciJita for Consumption in Bengali Hides are sent both 
to Bombay and Calcutta, and skins [o Madras, where tbq- 
are cured before being shipped to Europe- Yam and cotton 
rioth are supplied by the mills of HingangMt and Pulgaon 
to other Districts of the J^rovince and to Cawnpore- There 
is little or no surplus of forest produce; sniaJI teak timber 
from the Arvl forests is sent to but it is also impoited 

into the District from BetoL. Small quantiiics of ptantain-v 
are exported from Arvl. Cotton piece-goods are obtained 
from Europe through Bombay and Calcutta, and from the 
Nagpur and Cawnpora mills. Silk cloths are imported horn 
Umrer and Hyderabad. Tht salt used is sea-sak frotn the 
rhdnA District of Bombay. Sugar comes from the Mauritius, 
and also from Afltzflpur* but the latter is the more expensive, 
and is consumed by the ncher classes. Gnr or unrefined 
Cotmtry sugar is brought from Bangalon;:* and also from Fooiui 
Disitict and Kolhapur State. Bolatoes are obtained from Hh? 
United Provinces and Chhmdw^jna. Bniss vessels are imported 
from Bhandflfa^ and frtim J^oona and Nasik, and glass bangles 
from Bombay. Berir wheat is consumed in ihe Arv^ 
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;tni] rice is brou^Iit fi'oni BhojicUiru and Clihalllsgarh into ih® 

District geneially. About sj pw cent. < 4 ^ the export ^>n 
trade is in the hands of a European firm, and the riOTaindcT 
is mantled by Marwiri BaniiLs and ^^uhartln!a<ia^ Cutcliis. 

The Cutchte export grain, and import salt, sugar, and 
for retail sale. The gM tmde is in the hands of Maiwari 
Baniiis, and that in yarn and cloth is divided betwcoa them 
j\nd Madrasi Komatis. Hide* and bones are exported by 

Madrasi Muhammadans, __ 

The Great Indian Peninsula Rail«ay line from Bhusawal 
to Nagpur runs through the centre of the Disme^ 
a length of 40 miles and 6 sutions within Us limits. There 
is also a lifiifich line from Wardlra iunctioa to VVaroi^ with 
a length of 30 miles in the District, and the stations of 
SoiK^on and Hinganghat, The cliief feeder toads arc th^ 
leading from Art! and Ucott to Pulgaon, from l>eo]l. KhJI- 
rangna, and Sailu to Wflfdha, from Hingtii to Smdl. and from 
Pohnfl. and Samudraput to HinganghSi. The DmItki I^ 

48 miles mculkd and 136 of unmcialled 
annual expenditure on maintenance is Rs. The 1 ublic 

Works department maintains isj miles of road, and the Distnct 
council fro miles. There are avenues of wees on 39 mil«. 

In i83a-3 heavy rain in the cold'season months tnade the 
autumn crops rot on the threshing-floors, and Mighted the 
spring harvest, causing severe distress and lieavy mcirtaliV- 
fn i8fifr-9 Wardha wa-t not acutely distressed, and as the 
c-onstruciion of the railway was in progress, the demand for 
labour was ample. Again, in 1896-7, the Distnci obumed 
lialf a norma] harvest, and such distress as occurred was due 
to the high price of grain. In 1899—1900, owing to the 
complete Ciilure of the rains, the crop obtained was oiily 
a quarter of normal, and this followed a poor harvest in i e 
previous year, iJistrrsss was acute, and relief measures con¬ 
tinued for fourteen months, 103,000 persons, or nearly afi iwr 
cent, of the population, being in receipt of assistance m Ju 
1900. The total expenditure wa-s so lakhs, ikaides rood 
wtrtka, some tanks were constructed and improved, and many 
wells were deepened. 

The Deputy-Commijiaioner has a staff of lliree Assistant or DMrid 
Extia-As&istant Commissioners- For administrative pii^ir^ dofJMiJ 
the District is divided into three eaeb of which has wgif, 

a fcAsimr and a The District is included in 

th<2 Niigpu*' Forest and Public Works divisions, and has no 
SL-parate Forest olHcer or Executive Engineer. 
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The ci%i\ juiEickl staff consisEs of a District and three Sub- 
ordinsde Jiidgcsp two Munsifs at Wandhil, mil one each at 
ArvT and HingangbM. The Divkiottol atid Sessions Judge, 
Nagpur Division^ lias: cis-il and criititnal jurisdicEion in Wardh^, 
A common form of offunoc is that of theft of omanient.^ from 
the body tjf persona asleep. Much jcwdlot}' is worn, as the 
fieople are wclt-to-do^ and it in a general practice to sleep in 
the open. The civil litigation is hfcv^y, and, owing to the value 
of knd, disputes affecting tnsigniEicsmi areas are not infre¬ 
quently carried to the highest courts. 

Up to i 64 ^ ^Vaidha formed part of N3gpur District, and no 
separate account of its revenue aJministnittou need be given. 
A thirty years'settlement wa*i made betw-een rS6i and 1^66, 
at which proprietary rights i^‘ete conferred. 'Fhe revenue was 
fised at 4-16 lakh.^ which was practically the same as that 
existing before revisiGn, and represented 79 pur cent, of t!io 
‘assets/ the |)toportion tabqn by the \farath5s baving alw-ays 
been very high. During this scttkmmt the District prosper^ 
greatly, 'fhe increase in cultivation was nearly iS per cent., 
while the prices of agriculiuni] produce rose by 150 per cent. 
The District wus reassessed between tBq^ and 1S94 for a term 
varying from sixteen to eighteen years. 'J’hc demand wun 
ndsed to 6*64 bJths^ which fell at 59^ per cent, on the * assets/ 
and was an increase of 25 per cent, on the previous aasess- 
menb The average incidence of [he revenue per acre is 
K. 0-10-2 (maximum Rs. i -4-J, minimum R. 0^5-2), whik: 
that of the rental is R. o-i5-^> (maximum Rs. 1-15-0, minimum 
R. o-^7”4). The collections of land and total revenue for a 
scries of years aic shown belong In Lhousandss of rupees : — 


Lina feVtnttt' 
ToThI revcniH 


llWa-i. 

■sg^p. 1 


ipuJ-4- 

iti# 

8,81 

1 

10 . 

6,71 

lOirr 

6,41 


Local affainj outside municipal areas are entrusted to a Dis¬ 
trict council and three local boards, each having jurisdECtign 
oitr one AiMll The income of the J district councfI in r 905—4 
was Rs. j9^000, and the expenditure on educadon was 
Rs. 22,000, on public W'Orks Rs. 20,000, and on medical relief 
nearly Rs. 10^000. Waaijha^ Aryi, lll?^OAWGHAT, 1 >eolT, 
and PuLGADK- are municipal toi^-ns. 

Tlie force under rise District Superintendent of jiolice con¬ 
sists of 3.9a offii ers and men, including 5 mounted constables, 
besides 1^228 village watchmen for 906 inhabited towns and 
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villages. J'hc ]>istrict jail hHisaocornmodatioi'k forBi prisonei^, 
including S female!^. The daily average number of prisonera 
in J904 was 57. 

In respocc of literacy the District stands scvimth in the 
I'rovince, 3-9 per f<tnt of the popubtjon male and o-J 
females) being able lo rcjid and write- 'Hie percentage of 
children under instruction to those of school-going age is la. 
l^taustics of the number of pupils in schools ore as followi: 

^,685^ (jSgii-j) (igoo-i) 5.^78J (190^-4) 

6^;o4p Including 139 girls. The educational institutions com¬ 
prise four English middle schools, eight ^'crrmcular middle 
schools, and 38 primary schools. I'herc are girls' schools at 
WardbUj Mingangb,^t, and Ar^1. The eJ(|«ndliure on educa- 
l ion in 1503-4 irtis Rs. 36,000, of which Rs- 3I1O00 was de- 
ri^-ed from Prorincial and Local funds, and R$. 4JOO from 
foes* 

The District has 10 dispensaries^ with accommodation for tfofpi&I* 
83 m patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated wa^ 
ioz,99ip of whom 44S were in-patients *nd 2^372 opera¬ 
tions were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 14,000. A 
veterinary dupcnsoiy' has also been opened at Wardhfl town. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal lOwu-H of V*cp- 
WjidhJi* Hinganghit, Ar\% and DcoIl The number of per- "“hon- 
sons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 47 |ier milleof the 

population- A considerable degree of pjotectiem has now been 
attained iti this restiect. 

[Rai ItoMdur Purshotam Das, A 

District Gazetteer b under preparation.] 

Wardhft Tah^iL —Head-quarters fuAsI/ of W^ardha Districtr 
Central Frorinces, lying between 20*^ 30' and ai® 3' X. and 
73“ 15' and 78® 36' E., with an area of 809 square miles. The 
liopubUonin 1901 w-as 152,565, compmed with 158,515 in 1891. 
rhcdcnsLtyv i38 persons per square mile, k above, the District 
average. The AiAsf/ contains three towns—IV ardha (popu¬ 
lation, 91871), the Dklriet and faAs^/ bead-quarters, DeolT 
^5^008), and I*viXJAON (4,710)—and 314 inhabited iillagra. 
Excluding four square miles of Government forest, 86 per cent, 
of the available ansi k occupied for cultivation. The culti¬ 
vated area in 1903-4 was 629 aquaru miles. The demand for 
land revenue in the same ytatr was Rs. i,58,,ooo^ and for 
cesses Hs, 25,000. "Die north-i^tcm portion of the taAsi/ 
forming the Reljhar /fargtj^a k hilly, cuid the remainder is an 
undulating plain intersected by small streams and broken by 
low hdls. Cotton and js^i^ar are the principal crops. 
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Arvl TahsH*—Xonhcm /aAsl/ of ardh^ District* Cen¬ 
tral ProvinceSp Ijing between 30* 45' and 21* a2' N- and 
iind 7S® with an area of 3 go square iiiiles^ 1’he [Mjpuk- 

lion in vgci was i3^7J7i compared with i3TjI 74 in iS^r. 
'Fhe density is 155 persons per square mile. The /irAjf/ has 
two towns. AftVI (population, 10,676), the head-quarters^ and 
Ashti (5^237)^ and 399 inhabited villages. The is an 
important cotton tract, and Ls knoan also for its line breed of 
cattle. The eastern portion is hiUy^ white to the west a narrow 
strip of very fertile bUefc soil lies along the Ijanh of the Wardha 
river. Excluding c&o square miles of Govemment forest, 70 
per cent, of the available area is occupied for cultivation. The 
cultivated area in 1903-4 was 473 square miles. The demand 
for Land revenue in the same year was Rs. i^gS^ooSp and 
for ceases ‘Ra, 19,000, 

Hingangbfit Tahsil.—Sciuibern t^Irsl/ of U'ardha District, 
t'entral Provinces, lying between 30* rS' and 49' K, and 
73^31' and 79* 14' E., with an area of 739 square miles. The 
jiapulation in 1901 was 94,301, compared with 111,465 in 
1391. The density is 130 persons per square mile. The 
contains one town, Hikganohat (population, 13,662), 
the head-quarters, and 307 inhabited villages. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Ri i, 36 ,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 19,000, Hfnganghat has a linger proportion of the spring 
crops, wheat and linseed, than the rest of the Ihstiict. The 
local variety of cotton. Called after the name of the town, was 
formerly weU-liflown, but the seed has now become mixed with 
inferior varieties, and the quality has deienorated EKcludiing 
[ 7 square miles of Government forest, 88 per cent, of the 
available area is occupied for cuUivatiqrL The culdraied 
area in 1903-4 was 540 square miles. The ArAd/ corisists of 
an undulating plain of fertile black soil. 

Arvl Towcu^ —Head-quarters of the ^*1%// of the same 
name in Waidhl District, Coitrai Provinces, situated in 20® 59' 
N, and 73” lo* E,, 3a miles from Pulgaon s^iaiion. Population 
10^676. Arvl ^-as created a municipality in 1S67. The 
municipal receipts during the decade ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. [4,200. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 27,000, derivrd 
principally from octroi and market dues. The town is a 
flourishing centre of the cotton trade, and contains 7 ginning 
factories and 3 presses, most of which have been erected wiihin 
the five years ending 1903. Their aggregate capital is 6^ 
lakhs, and the prohis for 1904 were Rs, 791OM, The water- 
supply is inadequate, and a water-works scheme is under con- 
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siderat]<»i. A weekly caltle market is held here. ArvI haa 
an English middle school, a dispensarj*, a public iibraiy, and a 
fine satai constiiieted at it cost of K$» 15*000 by one of the 
rcsidcnl!j. A lar|;e market to coat Rs. 40*000 is ahortiy to he 

built in lltc town. _ . , 

Ashti< — -Town in the ArvF tmhiil of WardhS District, Ceri’ 
ira] Proviitcea, situated in ai° is’ N. and 75 ° 11 E,, 59 miles 
from Pulgaon station. Population 5 '^ 37 - 

the seat of goveminent of part of Woidhil and Bcrir^ under 
the Mughal empire, and two handsome mausoleums built over 
the graves of AfghUn nobles who admiitistcrcd these territortes 
during the reign of Jahangir are still standing. A cotton- 
ginning and pressing factory was erected in 1894, Ashtt 
possesses an English middle school, and a town fund is raised 
for purposes of sanitation. 

Deoli.— Town in the /nArt/and District of Wordha, Central 
Provinces, situated in so'* 39’ N. and 78° ag' E., it miles 
from WardhJl town and 5 miles from ]>^aon station. Popu 
lation <1901), 5 ,m 8. Deoil was created a municipality in 
1867. The municipal receipts during the decade ending igoi 
averaged Rs. 4,aoo. in 1903-4 tbc receipts were Rs, 6,000, 
derived chiefly from fees on the r^stration of cattle. Deoil 
was formerly an important cotton mart, but has been supplanted 
by stations on the railway, and the population is now less^ than 
in iSja. It contains a hand cotton-weaving industry, which is 
not prosperous, and a large weekly cattle market is held here. 
The town has a vernacular middle school and a dispensary. 

HinganghAt Town,— Head-quarters of the fahtii of the 
same name, WaidhS District, Central Provinces, situated in 
ao'’54’ N, and 78° 51’ E., on the WuiinA river, and on the 
tVardhi-VVaiora branch line of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, it miles from l\'aTdha town and 494 from Bomhay. 
Populadon (igof), is,66a, An outbreak of plague in 1898 ha-s 
not aHectcd its prosperity. The name means the gM/ or 
crossing of the Ai'i(jan-irecs [BaJaniUs (atgyftfaeit). Old 
HinganghUt wm a straggling ill-arranged town, liable to be 
flooded by the river WiumJ during the monsoon. The new 
town, a quarter of a mile distant from the old one, is laid out 
in iwo sets erf three brond strrseis at right angles to each other, 
and furnished with rows of trees like boulevards. Hinganghat 
was created a municipality in 1867. The receipts and expendi 
lure during the decade ending 1900 averaged Rs. 55,000, By 
1903-4 the income had largely expanded, and an^nted to 
Rs. 70,000, octroi being the prmcipsd head of receipt. The 
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tonTi b a leading centre uf the cotton trade. The HingongMt 
ifill Compajiy, establiiihed in has a caijital of 3.5 hkh^ 

and jOp8£S> ^^pindles. Another miU, with nearly i5^e»d 
spindles and t6o loom:^. Khich began work in 1900, is the 
sole property of a rosidcni of Hingangbilt, who has invested 
ij lakhs in it- ITiere are also 10 cotton-giniiirkg factoriKp 
and 4 pressing factories, containing 2^5 gins and 2 presses^ 
mlh an aggregate capital of about 7 lakhs, llie iQwn is 
supplied with water from the ^Vunna river. A fytraiion well 
has been sunk in the bed of the ri ver at a distance of abc^ut two 
mileSr from which water Is pininpcd into an elc^ntcd reservoir 
and distributed to the nrl^n area in pipes. The works were 
opened in 1883, the cipital expenditure being i-3fi kkhs, and 
the annual maintenance charges Rs. Hpooo. HingonghSt has a 
high school and a dispensary^ and a town ball has recently been 
built. Other large public improvernents likely to be completed 
in the iirimediate future are the improvernent and extension of 
the water-works and the construction of a markeU 

Pulgaon.—Town in the faAjt/ and District of \V^ardhAF 
Central Province^Sp situated in 20” 44' N. and 19' E., on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railw^yp 19 miles from Wanlh^l 
town and 451 from Bombay, Population 4ii7ia 

Pulgaon is quite a new towiij, and originally consisted of 
a Collection of huts of the workmen who built the railway 
bridge over the Wardha river close by, the name meaning 
bridge village/ It was con<;tituted a municipaJity in tgoi. 
The receipts and eKpuiiditurc in 1903-4 were Ra. 11,000 and 
Rs. 7^000 respectively. The income is derived principally from 
road tolls and rents of land^ Pulgaon is on important centre 
of the Cotton trade, receiving the produce of nearly the whole 
of the Ani The Pulgnon Spinning Milk were opened 

1892 with a capital of 5 lakhs, and have nearly 15,000 
spindks. The outturn of yam in T904 wais 31,300 cwt. 
valued at more than 10 lakhs. A weaving department com 
toining looms was added in 190a at an additional cost 
of jJ lakhs. There are also 5 cottotvginniiig factories and 
3 pressing factori^ with a total capital of 4J lakhs, and ™ 
caining 146 gins and 3 presses. Pulgaon has a primary school 
and a di5pe^3ary^ 

Ward hi Town,—HeadHiiuarters of the District of the same 
lumc, Ccniial Provinces, situated in *o“ 45' K. and 7E® 37'E,, 
w the Great Indian Feninsula Railway, 471 miJK from 
and 49 from Nagpur. It ia aJso the junction for 
the biMch line to WararS in Chinda District, Population 
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I'hc present town wiis founded in 1866^ the site having been 
selected for the bead-qimrtcrs of & new Bisbriet, and has been 
carefully bid out with wide and neguLar streets so as to permit 
of expansion. It v,^ created li municipality in 1874. Thv 
municipal receipts and expenditure during the decade ending 
1901 averaged Rs. 33,000 and Us. respectively. In 

1905-4 the incoine had risen to Rs. 45,000+ the chief 
sources being road tolls, a water rate, and tniscelbneous 
receipts. Wardhi is an important cotton man, and contains 
7 ginning and 4 pressing factories, with 164 gins and 4 presses* 
and a total capital of about 5 lakhs. There are four printing 
prcs&jcs, three of which use English and Marathi type and one 
MLirithi only. The ■H'ater-supply is obtained from the Bhim 
river at a t^stanoe of 5 miles. A dam has been constructed 
across the river al Paunar, giving a level sheet of water for 
about 6 furlongs. The water h led through artiliciftl filter- 
beds of sand to an underground reservoir, and thence pumped 
into an elevated scrvicc-tOJik from which it is carried to the 
town.. The water-works were completed in tSgS at a cost of 
5^55 bkhs. A weekly cattle market is held here. Wardhfl 
has an English middle school and girls’ school* three dispen- 
varies, including mission and police hospitals, and a veterinary 
dispensary. Funher public improvements to be carried out hi 
the immediate future arc the construction of a high school and 
hostel at an expenditme of Rs. 35,000^ and a complete drainage 
scheme to cost Rs. 35,000. 

Nagpur Diatrict.—Blstrict of the Central Provinces, lying Jktm- 
between ao* jj' und *i" 44' N.. ajid 7S® 15' and 79" 4*' 

E,, in the plain to which it gives its name at the southern base lioo, wnl 
of the SatpurlL Hills, with an area of 3,840 square miles. It 
is bounded on the north by Chhindwira and Seoni j on the 
east by Bhandant; on the south and west by Chinda and 
Wturdhlj and along a small strip tin tlte north>w€st by the 
Amraod District of Herar. The greater part of the District 
is m undubting plain, but it is intvcrscd by low tuJl rortgus^ 

In the north a strip of the SMpurA Hills k included within 
its limits, narrow on the west but w^idening to a breadth of 
ij miles or fivore towards the casb Immediately fouth of 
them lies the wcstem extremity of the Amb^arh hiUs, on 
which stand the well-known temples of R^mtek. On the 
western border another low range of hills runs down the 
length cjf the District, and, after a break fanned by the valley 
of the U'unnA river, continues to the south-east past Umrer, 
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CLjttiDj^ off on its southein side the valley of the Nand. 
A third small mngc called the i^ilkapir hills crosi^ the 
Kitol /aM/ from north to aouih. There are also a few 
detached hills, notably that of SitabaldT in N^ut city, 
which is visible for a long distance from the coantry^ round. 
'Hie hills at tai n no great altitude, the highest iieaks not exccttl- 
iiig 1,000 feet, but vary greatly in appearances Ireing in places 
extremely picturesque and clothed with forestt while elsewhere 
they are covered by lotjsc stones and bmshwoodp or are wholly 
bare and arid- The W'aidh.^ and Waingangi rivers flow along 
pan of the western cmd eastern borders respectively* and the 
drainage of the District Is divided between them. The waters 
of about a third of its area on the west are carried to the 
WardM by the J 3 m, the Wunnlp and other minor streams, 
'fhe centra is drained by the Fench and Kmihan, whichp Bow¬ 
ing south through the S^tpuri HtLLsp unite just above KamptcLv 
where they are also joined by the Kolar; from here the 
Kj^nhln carries their joint waters along the northern boundaiy^ 
of the Umrer fdAsi/ to meet the U^airigangA on the Bhand^m 
boriien To the east a few small .streams flow direct to the 
Wainganglh The richest part of the District is the western 
half of the Kiliol fakfU cut off by the small ranges described 
above. It possesses a soil profusely fertilep and teems ttitii 
the rkhest garden cultivatfon. Bej-ond the Pilkapar hills the 
plain eounrry extends to the eastern border. Its suriace is 
scarcely ever levclp but it is closely cukivatedp abounds in 
Tiiango-groves and trees of all -^rts, and towards the east is 
studded with smalt tanks, which form a feature in the land¬ 
scape, The clet'ation of the plain country" h from 900 tfp 
r,ooo feet above sen-kvel, 

GeolQ^yr llie primary formation of the rocks ts sand&tonep associated 
wiLh shale and limestone. The sandstone is now covered by 
trap on the westp and broken up by gramte on the caatp leaving 
a .small di^nal strip tuntimg through the centre of the 
District and expanding on the north-west and south-east. The 
juxtapos:ition of frap^ sandstone, and granite rocks in thi^ 
neighbourhood invests the geology of Nogpur with special 
interest. 

itUAFiy. The forests are mainly situated in a large block on the 
Satpiirft Hills to the nonh-eastp while i^^oLated patches are 
dotted on the hills extending along the sou ill-western border. 
The forest growth raries with the nature of the soJIp idj 
{iScAdr {ButA/inoma /a^/a/ia% and 
(D^i^ffiyFvs being characteristic on the heavy soils^ 
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teak on good well-dmitsed slopes, ra/ai urmffi) on 

the steep hill-sides and ridges, and satin-wood on the s^^ndy 
levels, [n the open cJCRintry inangOt maAua (Bassta 
tamarEndi and bastard dacc-palnis are common. 

There is nothing noteworthy about the wild animals of the Fmarta. 
District, and from the sportsman's point of view it is one of 
the poorest in the Prorince. Wild hog abound all over the 
country^ dndbg shchet in the Targe grass reserves or groves 
□f date-painn Partridge, quail* and sand-grouse are fairly 
common; bustard are frequently seen in the south, and llorican 
occasionally. Snipe and duck are obtained in the cold season 
in a few localitici^. 

Nagpur has the reputation of being one of the hottest places 
in Indin durir>g the summer months, In May the ECmpera- 
ture n-^es to 116*, while it Mis m. clear nights as low as jo'*, ^ 
During the mins the highest day temperaiure seldom exceeds 
95® ai’id the lowest at night is about 70®* In the cold season 
the highest temperature h between So'^and 90®* and the lowest 
about 50®, Except for three months from April to June^ when 
the heat is inicnsek and in September* when the atmosphere is 
steamy and the moist heat veiy' trj'ing, the climate of Nagpur 
is not unpfeasiinL 

The annua] rainfall averages 46 inches, but less reed l ed Riiafiill. 

in the west than in the east of the District. Complete failure 
of the rainfall has in the past been very rare, but its distribution 
is capricious, especially towards the end of the monsoon^ when 
the &te of the harvest is in the balance. 

There is no historical record of NagfJUr prior to the com- fliitory. 
tnencement of the eighteenth centur)% when it formed [mt of 
the Gond kingdom of Dcogarh, in ChhindwJtja. ^Bakht BuLund, 
the reigning prince of Dcogarh* proceeded to [>elhi, and, 
appreciating the advantages of the dvilizatfon which he there 
witnessed, determined lo set about the defielopmcnt of hLs 
own tefrilories. To this end he iniited Hindu artificers and 
husbandmen to settle in the plain country, and founded the 
city of Na^un His successor, Chlnd Sulifln, continued the 
work of civiliution, and removed his capjEaJ to NJgpun On 
Ghind Sultan's death in 1739 there were disputes as to the 
succession, and hi* widow im'oked the aid of Raghujf Bhonsk, 
who was goieming Berar on behalf of the l^eshwl,; The 
Bhonsla family were originally headmen of Deori, a v^age in 
the SiiSm District of Bombay, from which place their |>rcsent 
representative derives his title of Raja, RaghujFs grandfather 
and his two brother* had fought in the armies of Sivaj!* and 
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to the most distinguished of iliem wsi entrusted n. high mililury 
contmtuid iuid the coilection of fAautA in liedlr, Ksghujt, on 
being called in by the contending Gurd factions, replaced the 
two wns of Chand Sultiln on the throne from which they had 
been ousted by a usurper, and rutired to Bei^r wlib a suitable 
reward for his assistance. Dissensions, however, broke out 
bctw'cen the brothers, and in t 743 Bjighujl again intervenfid 
at the request of tire elder brother, and drove out his rival. 
But he had not the heart to give back a second time the 
country' he held within his gtasp. Burhan Shah, the Good 
Raja, thot4gb allowed to retain the outward insignia of royalty, 
became practically a state pensioner, and all real power passed 
to the Maraihls. Bold and decisive in action, Kaghujl was 
the type of a Maritha leader; he saw in the troubles of other 
slates an opening for bis own ambition, and did not etw 
reouire a preteat for plunder and invasion. 'I’wice his arimw 
invaded Bengal, and be obtained the cession of Cultacli. 
Chanda, Chhaitlsgarh, and Sambalpur were added to his 
dominions between t 745 ^ 7 S 5 ) deat . 

His successor Jinojl took |)ait in the wars between 
Peshwa and Nisim, and after he had in turn betrayed both 
of them, they united against him, itod sacked and burnt 
Nagpur in 1765, On Janojt’s death his brothers fought for 
the succession, until one shot the other on the battle-field 
Plnchgaon, sis miUs south of NSIgpur, and succeeded to I 0 
Tcficncy on behalf of his infant son Raghujt II, who wra.'i 
janoirs adopted heir. In 1785 M^ndla and the upper Nar¬ 
bada valley were added to the NSgpur dominions y iret^ 
n-ith the Peshwk, Mudlwji, the regent, had courted the 
favour of the British, and this policy was continued tome 
time by his son Raghujt II, who acquired Hoihanglb^ and 
the lower Narbadil valley. But in 1&03 he ** 

Sindhia against the Bridah Goveminent. Tbe two chieft were 
decisively defeated at Assayc and Argaon, and by the rea^ 
of Deogacn of that year Raghuji ceded to the British Cuttac , 
Southern Bcritr, and Sambalpur, the last of which was, however, 
relinquished in rSo6, , , • ■ 

To the close of tHe'cighieenth century the MarJUhi adminit 
tration had been on the whole good, and the wuntry 1^^ 
prospered. The first four of the llhonslaji were military c le s 
with the habits of rough soldiers, connected by blood and y 
cQDstani familiar intercourse with all their principal 0 cer^ 
Descended &om the class of cultivators, they ever favoured 
and fostered that order. They were rapacious, but seldom 
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cniel io the lower classes. Up io 1792 their temtoftes were 
rarely the theatre of hosiilitiesj and the area of cultivation and 
re^‘etiue continued to mcraase under a fairly equitable and 
CMreraely primitive sy3teni of government. After the Treaty 
of I^ogaon, howevcrp all th^ was changed. HaghujI had 
been deprived of a third of his territories, and he attempted 
to make up the loss of revenue from the remainder^ The 
vilbges were mercilessly rack-rented, and many new tastes 
imposed. The pay of the tTOOps wais in arrears, and they 
maintained thciuselves by plundering the culrisaiur^ while 
nt the same time commenced the raids of the Pindllris^ who 
became ao bold that in iSii they advanced to NOgpur and 
burnt the suburbs. It was at this titne that most of the 
numerous village forts were built, to which on the approach 
of these marauders the peasant retired and fought for bare 
life, all he possessed outside the walls being already lost 
to hitm 

On the death of Raghuii 11 in i3i6, his .son, an imbedle, 
vras soon supplanted and murdered by the famous Mudhoj^ 
or Appa Sibib. A tr^ly of alliance providing for the main¬ 
tenance of a subsidiary force by the British was signed In 
this year, a Resident having been appointed to the Nigpur 
court since 179^ In 1S17* on the outbreak of war between 
the British and the reshwa^ Appa Sdhib threw ofiT hts cloak 
of friendship, and accepted an embassy and title from 
the Feshwl. His troops attacked the British^ and were 
defeated in the brilliant action at SiTanaiJ^ii, and a second 
time round Kagpur. As a result of these battles^ the re¬ 
maining port ion of Berar and the ten-itoiies in the Narbada 
valley were ceded to the British- Appa Sibib was remstated 
on the throne^ but shortly ofterwanja was discovered to 
be again intrigiiingk and was de|>osed and forwarded to 
Allahabad in custody. On the way, however, he comipted 
his guards, and escaped, first to the Malt^eo Hills and 
subsequently to the Punjab- A grandchild of Raghujl II 
was then placed on the throne, and the temtories were ad¬ 
ministered by the Resident from iBrS to rS^o, in which 
year the young ruler known as Raghujl HI wa5 allowed to 
aa^me the actual government. He died without heirs in 
jBsjt and his territories were then declared to ha^'e lapsed. 
N^pur was administered by a CommissionET until the forEna- 
tion of the Central Provinces in t&fiip During the Mutiny 
a scheme for a rising wits formed by i regiment of irregular 
cavalry in conjunction with the disiaffected -Muhammadans of 
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the city, but was fnistratcd by the prctinpt aetbn of the civil 
authorities, supported by Madras troops from Kamptee. fk^me 
of the native officers and two of the leading Muliamrimdans 
of the dty were hanged froiu the ramparts of the fort, and 
live disturbances ended. The aged princess Bakl Bai, widow 
of Raghujf IIj used all her influence in support of the British^ 
and largely contributed by her example to keep the Marathd. 
districts bjaL 

In several locaJliles in the District are found circles of 
rough stont.^ occasEOnally extending over considcnLble areas# 
Beneath some of them rragn^enEs of potieiyi flint arrow-heads, 
and iron ware, evidently of great antiquity, have been dis¬ 
covered, These were oonstmcied by an unknown nice, but 
arc scribed by the people to the p^iStoral GooBs^ and are iiaid 
to be their enrajupments or burbl-plflces, 'Vhi* retnains of 
the fort of PirseonT, constructed of unhew masses of rock, 
which are abo ascribed to the GaolTs, certainly date fronv 
a very early period. The buildings at Ramteic, Katoi#, 
Ki;Cop^ ojvd Saonek are sepaiuEcly described. Odver remains 
which may be nmniioned are the old Gond fon of Bhiugaih 
on the Perveh river^ and the temples of Adasa aand Bhugaon, 
and of Jakhapur on the Sooner road# 

The population of ihu District at the last three enumcca- 
rions was as follows : (rSSi) 65^7,356; (r8^i} ?s7,S6j ; 

75 ^*^ 44 ^ Between 18S1 and 1891 the Increase was nearly 
9 per cent., the District having been gcnerulfy prosperous. 
During the last decade tlvc population hoa been almost 
&tationaiy-. The number of deaths exceeded tliot of births 
in the yfcirs 1S94 to 1897 ijidusive, and also in igoo> There 
W71S a conskderabli!! loss of population In the wheat-growing 
tracts of N^pur and Umrer, while the towns and the cotton 
lands of Katol showed an incroue. There are twelve 
towns ^—Nacpuie, the District head-C[uarters» Kahitek, 
UMRKit, Rakitek^ Narjcher, Khapa^ KAT04 Saomrr, 
Kai.meshwar^ Moupa, KeujDj and Mow'ar— and ii 63 j in¬ 
habited villages. The urban population amounts to 33 per 
cent, of the totah which is the highest proportion in the 
Brovmce. Some of the towns arc almost solely agticultundi 
and these os a rule are now declining in imj^ortance. But 
others which are favourably situated for trader or far ihe estab¬ 
lishment of cr^on factories, are growing rapidly. The table 
on the next page gives the principal statistics of population 
in 1901 :— 
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About 88 per cent, of the popLiIntipn arc Hiiidti*^ nearly 6 
per cent. ^fuhAmniadari:^, and j per cent Animiats^ There aJC 
2,671 J^ins and 4S1 Three fourths of the Muhaiu 

madans live in lovcm. ^[any of them oome from Hyderabad 
and the Hecam, and chey are the turbulent class of the 
population* About 77 per cent, of the population speak 
Morathlf 9 per cent* Hindh sj per cent. Gondlp 5 per cent, 
UrdO, and * per cent. Tdngu. It is curbus that nearly all 
the Gonds in the District were resumed at ihe Census as 
retaining their owri vernacular. 

The principal iandholdinE castes are Brahmans <23,000), Tladr 
Kunbls (t52sOoo)p imd MarJthls (ii^ood). The Mariliha 
Brahmans naturally form the hirge majority of this and, 
besides being the most exteiUiive proprietofs, are engaged in 
money-lending, trade, and the legal pnetfessJon^ and almosl 
monoiMilixe the better class of appointments in Government 
service 'fbe Kunbls are the great cultivating class, T 4 iey 
lire plodding and paiicnt^ wth a strong oBection for thdr knd^ 
but wanting in energy os compared wilh the castes of the 
Norlhcm Districts, The majority of the villages owned by 
hianithis are included in the estates of the Bhonsb fEMtiily and 
their rcbiivc,^, A conNiideiable proportion of the fGovernment 
ixilitical pensioners are MarSthiif, ,\rany of iliem also bold 
villages or plots ; but as a role they are evtrav^igani tn their 
living, and ,‘^eial of the old Maratha nobility have (alien 
in the world. The native army does not attract them, and 
but few are sufhcienlty well educated for the more dignified 
l»o 5 ts in the civil cmplo>' of Govemntent* Roghvis (11,000), 
l^odhls ( 8 ,ock>), and Kifdrs(4,ooo}p representing the jpmngranls 
from HindusEin* are CKceptiunally good cultivators. The 
Kirars, however, are much given to dupUy and incur estra^-a- 
gimt evixrndiiure on their dwelling-houses and jewellery', while 
the I^hrs are divided by constant family feuds and love of 
focticm. I’here arc nearly 46,000 <Gond.s, ron-StiEuEing 6 jxt 
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ccnr. of tht populatkm. 'Vh^y have gencmlly attained to 
degree of civilization, and grow rice instead of the light mihm 
which iuifice for ihc needs of their fellow tribesmen on the 
Sitpurasv The menial caaie of Mah^rs;^ form a sixth of the 
whole popwhtion, the great majority being cultivators and 
labourers. The rural MahSr is still considered as impure^ and 
is not allowed to drink from the iillage well, nor may his 
children sit at school with those of the Hindu castes- But 
there are traces of the decay of this iendenc)'t ^ many Mahais 
have become wealthy and risen in the world. About sS per 
cent, of the po(>iilatson were returned aa dependent on 
agriculture in i^or. 

ChititTftit Christians number of whom 3,^70 are Europeans 

Tnb4ioak Eurasians, and 3^293 natives. Of the nsitives Sh-e majority 
are Roman Catholics, belonging to the French Mission at 
Nagpur. There are also a number of PresbyterianSt I he 
conv'erts of the Scottish Free Church Minion. KSgpur is the 
head-quarters of a Roman Catholic diocese, which supports 
high and middle schools for European and Eurasian children 
and natives, and oqjhonages for boys and girls, the clergy 
being assisted by French nuns of the Order ol St. Joseph who 
live at Nagpur and Kamptee. A mission of the Free Church 
of Scotland supports a number of educational and other 
institutions at K^gpur and in the interior of the District 
Among these may be mentioned the Hii^lcip aided collegCj 
numerous schools for low'-caste children^ an orphanage and 
boarding-school for Christian giria, and the Mure Memorial 
Hospital for womcrir A fitnall misslcri of the Church of 
England is also locnted at N?Eg|>ur^ mid one of the ^leihodist 
Ivpj.sccpal Church at Kampteu. 

The prevailing soil is that knt>wn a.s black cotton. It seldom 
m ^ depth of i ± feet, and Is Superimposed on a liand 

Uhiofii. of conglomerate and brown cky. Rich black clay is found 
only in very sinall quantities, and the commonest soil is 
a dark loam mixed wtih limestone pebbles and of considerable 
fertility. The latter covers 65 per cent, of rhe citltivuted 
area; and of the remainder a 7 per cent. txHisists of an ioferior 
variety of the same sen I, vi ry shallrpw^ and mi.vcd with gravel 
or sandr and occurring principally in the hilly countrj-. Little 
really poor land is thus under cultivation. 

Chkr About 3S3 square mdes are held wholly or partially free 
^ revenue, and 2>5oo acres of Government land have bcetii 
settled on the s^^stem. The balance of the DLstrict 

ETOF*. area is held on the ordinary tenure. The followirig 
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table shows the principal slaiisties of culiimion in 190J-4, 
are^ being in square miles:— 
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Jatitdr and coimn are the principal crops* cDvering (cither 
alone or mixed with the pulse arMr) 661 arid 6^3 square miles 
respectively. Of other crops wheat occupies 353 square miles, 

/t/ S4 square miles, linseed 132 square miles, and tpam 31 
square miles. Colton and are grown principally in the 

we^t and centre of the Districtj rice in Uie east* where the 
rainfall is heavier* and wiieat, linsecdi and gram in the centre 
jmd south, 'fhe nmin feature of recent years is the iricTGise 
in the area under autumn crops, cotton which are 

frequently grown in rotation. The acreage of ^iton alone and 
Cotton with has^ more than doubled since settlement, 

and that ofyWwr alone and with <frAar has risen by 23 

per cent. This change is to be attributed mainly to tlie high 
prices prevniling for cotton^ and partly also to the succeasion 
of unfavourable spring harvests which have lately been experi¬ 
enced, ^Vhclit shows a loss of 146 squims miles and linsc^ of 
10^1 during the same period. There are two principal varieties 
of cotloilp of which that with a very short staple but yielding 
a larger supply of lint is geneially preferred, Cotton-seed 
h now a valuable commercial productn The recent years 
of short rainfall have had a prejudicial efiect on the rice crop, 
the area under which is only zi square miles as against 50 at 
settlemenl. Most of the rice grown is iiwmiplanted. A number 
rif profitable vegetable and fruit crops are also grown, the most 
important of which arc oianges, which covered i*om acres In 
r 903-4 ^ chillies, nearly 6,ooo acres; castor, nearly 4^000 acres ; 
tobacco, 450 acres t and turmeric, 170 acres. About 17,000 
acres were under fodder-grass in the same year. Fhe leaf 
of the beiel-vinc gardens of R^Lmteh has a special reputationi 
and it is also cultivated at Pirseont and Mansar, about \^q 
acres being occupied altogethcr+ beteMeaf) is 

grow n for local consumption and ^irga/a for export. 

The occupied area increased by u per cent, during the 
cuirency of the thirty years* settlement (1663-4). has*™* 
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further increased by 3 per cent, sinee the kst settlement 
(i3g3-5). The scope for yet more eattenaion is very liniiteil. 
The area of the valuable cotton crop increases annually^ and 
more care Is devoted to its cultivation tlian formerly^ Colton 
fields are manured whenever a supply is avaibblcp and the 
practice of pitting manure is growing in fav-Dur^ In recent 
years the embankment of fields with low stone walls to i^rotect 
them from eroiuon has received a great impetus in the Kttol 
faAsil During the ten years ending 1904, Rsv 79^000 was 
advanced under the Land Improvement Loans Ad for the 
constnJdion of wells, tanksp and field embankments, and i-jj 
lakhs under the Agriculturists^ Ixan-S Act- 

Owing to the scarcity of good gracing grounds the majority 
of die agricultural cattle are importedf only 25 [jcr ceni. 
being bred locally. The hilly country in the north of the 
Ramtek is the principal breeding gn:^und. Cattle are 

imported from Berar;^ ChKindw,%m, and Chanda. Buffaloes 
are kept for the manufacture of gAi. Goats are largely bred 
Olid sold for foodh while the Hocks are also hired for their 
manure.. Cattle races ta ke place annually at Si III in Umrer, 
at Irsl in Ramtek, and at Sakardard near N%pur^ these isAi 
being held by the Bhonsla family. I-argc weekly cattle 
markets are held at Sonegaonp Koddmendhl^ Bhiwipur, and 
Mohp£« 

Only 24 ^itiaro miles arc irrigated, most of which h rice 
and tl:ic remainder vcgeLable and garden crops. Wheat occa- 
donally gets a supply of water^ if the cultivator ha.s a well in 
his held. I'he District lias 995 irrigation tanks and 4>30J 
wells. A project for the construcUon of a large reservoir at 
Riinitek, to inigate 40,000 acres and protea a further 30,000 
acres, at an estimated cost of 16 lakKs, has been sanctioned. 

The Government forests ejictend over 51:5 square miles, of 
which nearly 350 are situated on the foot-hlils of the Sdipur^ 
cm both sides of the Bench river, and [70 consist of small 
blocks lying pafolkl to the Wardhi boundary^ and extending 
from the west of K^tol to the south and cast of Umrer. StuaJl 
teak is scattered llirough the hrst tracb mL\ed with bamboo^ 
on the extreme north, hut in no wed-defined l>elt$. Satln^woodp 
often nearly purci is found on the sandy levck 'J’he second 
tract contains ^nioll but good teak in its central blocks from 
Katol to the nulwa)v but poor mixed forests to the north, and 
chieny scrub to the south in the Umrer fa/tsil Owing to the 
large local demand^ ihc forests yield a sub:^tantkl revenue. 
This araounTed in 1903-4 to Rs, 63 ,odq^ of w^hich Ra- to, 000 
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wjs lealizcd ftxam sales of limbciTg Rs. [6,000 from lire wood, 
and Rs. 26,000 from grazing, 

Deposits of manganese on:tir in sevcmJ localities, principally 
in [he RSmtck faAsiA A number of separate mining and 
prospecting leases have been gmntcdii and a light tramway 
has been laid by one firm from iTifim station to Waregaon 
and Motidri, a distance of about 15 miles. The total output 
of iramganese In 1904 was 66,000 toitia Minra are being 
worked at Mansar, Kandrit Satak, Lohdongrl, VVSregaon, 
Kachurwiihi, ilandri, Pali, and other tillages* A quarry of 
white sondsLcme is worked at SilewiTs on the Kanban river, 
from which long thin slabs well suited for building are ob¬ 
tained. 

The weaving of cotton cloths with silk borders is the staple 
hand industry, the principal centres being Nigpur and Umten 
Gold and silver thread obtained from Burhanpur ore also 
woven into the borders. I’he silk is obtained from Bengal 
and from China through Bombay, spun into thin thread, and 
is made up into diflerent thickncsiics locally. J^sar silk 
cocoons arc received from Chhatttsgarh- A single cloth of 
the finest quality may cost as much as Rs, 150^ but loin¬ 
cloths worth from Rs, S to Rs, 25 ^ 

Xs. 3 to Rs, 55 each, are most in demand. While loin-cSoihs 
with red borders are wc>ven at Unireri the thread being dyed 
with lac, and coloured JdHs are made at Nagpur. Cheap 
cotton cloth is produced by Momins or Miihamtnadan 
weavers at Kamptee and by Koshtls at Kh^pau. Coarse doth 
IS also woven by the village J^lahilrs, hand-spun thread being 
still used for the w-arp, on account of its supenor strength, 
and is dyed $md made up into carpets and matiresses at 
Gorier and Patansaongl. Saw^argaon, Mo war, and Narkher 
also have dyeing industries. In 1901 nearly 13^000 persons 
Were returned as supp*rted by the silk industry> 39,000 by 
cotton lond'weaving, and a+S** dyeing. Brass-working is 
carried on at Nagpur and Relod, and iron betel-nut cutters 
and penknives ore made at NOgput. 

NOgpur city lias iwo cotton-spinning and weaii'lng mills—the 
Empress 2^1 ills, opened in 1B77, and the Swadeshi Spinning 
and Wtraving Company w'hkh i>tarted work in iSpa. Their 
aggregate capital is ha lakhs. NkTigpur also contains 12 ginning 
and t r pressing foctotka, Kamptec j and and Saoncr j and 
2, white one or mure ore siiuated in several of the hiwTiA and 
l^er villages of the colttm tract. The majority of ihc^^c 
factories have been ojicned within the lost five years. 'I’hey 
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conUiin ajiogeiher 673 gins and 85 cotton pres^, and h^vie 
[in aggregate capital of 19 Liths appfoxirrialcly+ Nearly 
persons were shown OS supported by employment in factories 
in t^oit and the numbers must have incr^sed oonsidembty 
sinoG then* The ginning and pressing factories, however, wutfc 
only for four ot fi%'e months in the year. The capitalists 
ou'ning them are principally Mfimari Boniils and Marathi 
Brlbinans, and in a smalter degree hEahammodiin Bohrl^ 
Plrsls, and Europeans. 

RsiW cotton and cotton seed^ lijiseedp snd wheat are the 
staple exports of ogriciikural produce. Oranges are ]argely 
exported, and an improved variety of wild plum 

which is obtained by grafting, I'hc annUiil espons 
of oranges are valued at a lakh of rupees. Betel-leaf is sent 
to Northern India, Yarn and coLion cloth are ^ent all oi-er 
India and to China, Japan, and Bumta by the Empress Mills, 
while the Swadeshi Mills find their best market in ChhattEsgarh. 
Hand-woven silk-bordered clothe to the %'alue of about 5 lakhs 
annually are exported from Nagpur and TJmrer to Bombay, 
Berlr, and Hyderlbldp the principal demand for them being 
from Marathi Brdhmans^ Mangjtnese ore is now- a staple 
export Many articles of produce are also received at Nagpur 
from other Dlftricfca and re-esported. Among these may be 
mentioned rice from Bhandara and Chhattfsgarh, timber and 
bamboos from ChOnda, BhandfEra, and Seonf, and bamboo 
matting from Chflnda. Cotton and grain are also received 
from the surrounding IHstriels olT the line of railway. Sea-salt 
from Bombay is commonly used, and a certain amount is &Bo 
received from the Salt HilEs of the Punjab, hfauritius sugar is 
imported^ and sometimes rnlsed with the juice of sugar-oane lo 
give it the appearance of Indian sugar, which is more expensive 
by one pound In the rupee. Gitr^ or refined sugar, comes froin 
the United Provmces, and also from Birsi and ShoUpur, in 
Bombay- Eice is imported from Chliattlsgarh and Bengult 
and a certain amount of wheat from QthindwiSra is consumed 
locally, as it is ehtaper than Nagpur w heat. The finer kinds of 
English Cotton cloth come from Calcutta, and the coarser onto 
from Born bay. Kerosene oil is bought in Bombay or Calcutta 
according as the rate is cheaper. The use of tea is rapidly 
incmising all m'er the Ubtrict^ Soda-water is loigely con- 
auraed, about ten factorito having been esLiblished at Nagpur, 
^V^oollcn and Iron goods come from England- A Europ^n 
firm practically monopolire^ the export trade in grain^ and 
sharto the cotton trade with Marw^ri HaniOs and Mar 3 thi 
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Bi^lhnians. LM Banias export hand-voven cloth, and 
Muhnmiruidans and Marwaris manage the timber trade. Bohrfe 
import and retail sunionciy and hardware, aiidi Cutchi Mu¬ 
hammadans deal in grooenes, cloth, salt, and kerosene oil. 
Kamptee has the largest weekly market, and the Sunday and 
Wednesday bazars at NSiainr art also important. 'I'he other 
leading markets, including those for cattle which have already 
been mentioned, are at Gaorl and Kelod for grain and timber, 
and MowSr for grain. A large fair is held at Ramtek in 
November, at whicii general merch.^dise is sold, and small 
religions fairs take [dace at Arabhoirt, Kndhiri, AdJaa, and 

The Great Indian I'eninsula Railway from Bombay has a Railway 
length of miles in the District* ^vith % stations and its 
terminus at Xagpur city. FrtJrni here the HengaJ-Nagpur 
Railway cast to CaJeutta, with 5 staiions and miles 

mthin the Umtts of the District. The most imiiortani trade 
routes are the roads leading north-west from Nagpur city 
to Chhindwam and Kaiol, the eastern rood to BhaitdAra 
through KahT* and the north eastern road to Seoul through 
Kamptee. Next to lhc$e come the southern reads through 
MGl to Uinirer* and to Chinda through BorS^ Jam^ and Wardra. 

There is some local traffic along the road to Amraotl through 
Ba^Jlrgaon. riie District has 231 miles of metalled and 74 
miles of lintnctallcd roidsp and the annual expenditure on 
moiatenaitcc is Rs+ 915,000* The Public liVorfcs departaieni 
lias cliatge of 353 milts of roacL and the District oounol o 1 
5 a miles. There are avenues of trees on 185 miles, Kagpur 
being better provided for in this respect than almost any other 
District in the Province. Considering its advanced state of 
development* the District Ls not very well supplied with rnil- 
waysj rmd there appears lo l>e some scope for the comilrucrion 
of feeder linen to serv'e ilio more populous outlying tiacts. 

Nflgpur District h recorded to have suffered from failures of Famine, 
oops in r8i9, tS3S-6„ and rS3J-3. There was only slight 
distrcM in 18% In 1896^7 the District not severely 
affected, m the cotton, and wheat crops gave a fiiir 

nut-tum. Numbers of starving wanderers from other Districts* 
however. Hocked into Nagpur city* Relief measures lasted 
for a year^ the highest number in receipt of assistance being 
10,000 in ^[ay, r^^y, and the total cx|>cnditilre was 5 kths. 

In 1095-1900 the mon^xin failed completely, and only a 
third of a ntitmal harvest was obtained. Relief measures 
lasted from September, 1099* lo November, 19*0, ioS*ooo 
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pcrsjijns, QT 19 per cent, of ihe popubEJgn, bctng in receipt oi 
a^istonce in August^ 1900. The total e^cpenditijre 19*1 
lakhs. Ilie work done consisted pifncipciUy of brestking qp 
metal, but some tanks and wells were constructed, and the 
embankment of the reservoir at Ambsjheri was raised. 

The l>eputy-Cominissif>ner has a staiT of four ^^ssistant or 
Lxtra-Assistant Commissioners^ For admbilstTatJve purposes 
the District is divided into four each of which has a 

/iiAsf/dSr and ft ?iat^ia^si/ddr. Forests are in charge of an 
officer of the Imperial service; and the Executive Engineer 
of the Nagpur division, including N3.gpur and ^Vardha J>is^ 
iricts, is stationed at Nflgpur city- 

civil judicial staff coruiisls of a District and five Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges, two Munsifs at RSmtek and K^tol, and one 
at each of the other and a Small Cause Court Judge 

for N&gpur city. The Divisional and Sessions Judge of the 
KEgpur Division has Junsdicliofi in the District. Kamptec 
has a Cantonment Magbtratej invested with the pow'Crs of a 
Small Cause Court Judge. 

Lnder the Marltba administnition the revenue wtls fiHcd 
onnuallyH The MarillMs apparently retained as a standard 
the detiiand which they found existing when they received the 
country from the Gondii^ This was colled the aiit Jami^i>andi\ 
and at the commencement of every year an amount %'nry^ng 
partly with the character of the previous suasun, and partly 
with the finaiidal necessities of the ceUitriil Government, was 
fixed as the revenue demand. Increases of revenue werCi how^ 
cvtT, expressed usually as percentages on the mn jamadiPrM 
I he local offioeni or ^amtitsMars, on receiving the announoe- 
tnen t of the revenue assessed on their charge, called the 
or hodmen of villages together and distributed it over the 
individual villages according to their capacity. The />dU/ 
then distiibuted the revenue over the fields of the vilbgCf 
mMi of which had a fixed proportionate I'aluc which deter- 
mined their share of the revenue. Neither headmen nor 
tenants had any propEictary rights, hut they were not as a rule 
liable to ejectment so long as they paid the revenue. Under 
the earlier Mor^tha rulers the itssessment was fairly equitable; 
but after the Treaiy of Deopen the District was sev-crely rack- 
rc^Ued, and villages were let indiscriminately to the h^hesi 
mdder, while no portion of the rental wag left Lo the 
At commencement of the protectorate after the deposition 
o .4ppa Sahib, there were mofc than 400 tillages for which 

headman could be found to accept a lea.‘;e on the rev'enue 
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domandcd. The rtneniic at once reduced by lo p€r cent. 
CultLVjiiion esqwndcd during the manEigement by the British, 
and some increase vtas obtained, the assesaincnt being made 
for periods of ffon^ three to five During the subsequent 

period of MatSithil government the British system vras more 
or less mdhered iO» but there was some dedine in the revenue 
due to Lax adininistr4tian^ Many of the cultivaiing headmen 
were also superseded by court favmitites, who were usually 
Marathi Brilhiiians. The demand exisiing immedlaiely prior 
to the first long-tern^ settleuient was 3 '-? 7 lakhs. The District 
was survej^ed and setLkd in 186^-4 for a period of thirty 
years, the demand being raised to lakhs. On this occaston 
proprietary rights were cemferred on the village headmen. 
During the currency of the thirty years’ settlement, wliich was 
effected a few years before the o|>ening of the railway to 
Bombay, the condition of the agricultural classy was extremely 
prosperous. I he area occupied for cuki\'ation increased by 
la per cent* and the prio» of the staple food-grains by 140 
per cuiit^ while the rental received by the landowner* rose by 
20 per cent On the expiry of thl* settlement, a fresh asse^is- 
ment was made betweexi and 1895, The revenue 

demand wa* laised to 10-57 kikhs, or by iS per cent, on that 
existing liefore revision, Rs^ 7 Sp^® revenue being 

* assigned-^ The experience of a number of bad seasons follow¬ 
ing cm the itiiroduciion of the new assessment* during which 
the revenue was collected without diflicuitjs has suffidenily 
demonstrated its rnoderation. The aVT^rage incidence of 
revenue per cukivsitcd acre is R. o—ii-S (maximum Rs. 1— 4 “* 
minimum R, 0-6—o}* while that of the rental is Rs. 1^-3, 
(maximum Rs+ i-ij-io, mmimuiA R. 0-9^1). The new 
settlement is for a period varying from eighteen to twenty 
years in different tracts. The collections of land and total 
revenue in recent years are show'n below, in thousands of 
rupees :— 
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The majaagemeiit of local affairs outside tnunicapa! area?) is 
entrusted to a District council and four local boards, each 
having jurisdiction over one toArf/. T'he income of the Dis- 
I trict council in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,05,000, while the expendi¬ 

ture on public works was Rs. 34,000, on education R-s. 27,000, 
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and on medical relief Rs. fi.ooo. Nacpur, Ramtek, Khafaj 
KalmcshwaRj Umrki&j ^^OiWAR^ and SAO?ii^it arc municipal 

to^ns. 

Poli^ floa The police force censiste of i,ao6 officers and men. with a 
i*!!'- special reserve of 45, under a District SuperinteTw3ent, who is 
tidily aided b)- an Assistant Buperintendent There are 
a.iao village watchmen for 1,693 inhabiiod towns and villages. 
Niigpur city has a Central jail, with accomrnodation for ii3*a 
prisoners, including 90 females. The daily av^e nnmber 
of prisoners in 1904 was yro. Printing and binding, wood- 
worli, including Burmese carving, canc-worli, and cloth- 
weaving, arc the principal industries carried oti in the jail. 
lutMitba. In respect of education the District stands third in the 
Ptos'inee, ntsirly 5 pcf cent, of the population (g-a males and 
0.7 fcinales) being able to read and wnle. The percentile of 
children under instruction to those of school-going age is 14. 
Statistics of the number of pupils are as follows; (i3So-*i) 
10,656; (iSgo-r) ra,394;f‘9*«-*) 14,99^ i (*903"4) 14, Ml, 
including 1,135 B'rls- '^^6 educational institutions comprise 
two Arts colleges, both at Nlgpur city, with 170 students, one 
of these, the Morris College, also containing Lsiw classes with 
4a students; S b'8'1 schools, t6 English middle schools, 17 
vemacubr middle schools, and 147 primary schools. The 
District also contains two training schools and four other 
special schools. The expenditure on education in 1903^4 
was 1-74 laths, of which r lakh was derived from Provincial 
and Local funds, and Rs. 30,000 frorn fees, 
tlMpiiili The District has 17 dis-pcnsaries, with accommodation for 
aoi in-poticnts. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 
pcnunei. ^ Qf ^erc in-patients, and 6,560 optmtionii 

were performed. The espendituro Ra. 40iOOo. Nagpur 
city also coniains a lunatic asylum with 14a inmates, a leper 
asylum with 30 inmates, and a veterinary dispens^, 

Vict-tiri. Vaccination is compulsory only in the muniei|)al towns of 
tictu Nagpur, Urnrer, and RSmtek. The number of persons 
successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 "as 33 per 1,000 of the 
District populalion. _ _ 

[R. H. CniddocL, ikUitmtfU 1899. A District 

{jajtctteer is being compited.] 

Nagpur TaJisIl,—Centnd the District of the stme 

tiaine, Central Proviircea, lying between 30*46' and 31^ 23' 
and 7 ^"^ 44 and i f 19" E., an are* of ^71 stjiurc mitca. 
'the popnlatbri in 190I was 396^117^ compared with 394.262 
jTi iSgt. The general density is 340 persons per square miki 
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and the rural density i 36* "i'he faMi/ contains four lowTis— 
Nagpur (populatton, 127,734)* hcad-qtianers of the faAsi/^ 
District, and Province, Ka^ptile KALiiESMWAR 

(5,340), and Sao5<1lr (5^281)—and 417 inhabited villages. 
Excluding 45 s^quare miles of Government forest, Eo per cent, 
of the available area is occupied for cultivation. Tbe culti^ 
^'ated area in t ^^-4 was 176 square miles. 'Hie demand 
for land revenue in the same year was Rs. a,76jQOO> and for 
cesses Rs. 26,000. The faAsJ/ compnses the fertile plains of 
KabneshuTiT and Na^ur, the plateau of Kauris, a conlinuatLon 
of the Katol uplands, and the undulating Wunni valley. Couon 
and /i^nwr are the principal crops, but there is a considerable 
area under wheal in the Kalmeah^-ar and Nagpur plains. 

Ramtck Tahsll.—Northern of Kagjjur District, 

Central Prot^inces, lying between 21^ 5' and 21"^ 44' N. and 
7S® ss^ and 79^ 35' E.p with an area of 1,119 square miles. 
The population in 1901 was 156,663^ compared with f 57 iiS® 
in 1691. '1 he density is 139 persona per sqi^rc mile. The 

contains two lowns^ Ramtiljc (population^ ^,733), the 
head-quarters, and Khapa (71615); and 451 inhabited villages, 
Excluding 343 square miles of Government forest, 77 per cent, 
of the available arei is occupied for cuUi'k'aUon. The culti¬ 
vated area in T903-4 wa* 544 square mile*. The demand for 
land revenue in the same year was Rs. 2,371000, and for ceases 
Rs. 23,000, l‘he contains a belt of hill and jungle 

at the foot of the S;iipura range to the north, and in the ^uth 
lie two fertile plains producing wheat and cotton respeclis^lyp 
which are divided by the Pcnch river. 

TJairer Tahail.—Southern tuMI of Nagpur District, Cen¬ 
tral Provinces, lying between 20° 35' and 21^ ii' K.and 7S® 
56" and 79'* 40' E., with an area of 1,040 square miles. The 
j^opubiion in 1901 was 136^476, couqiafed w'ith i 4 *?p 35 ® 
1S91. The density is 131 persons per .square mile. The 
contains one town, Umrkr (population, the head 

quanerSi and 457 inhabited villages* Excluding 74 square 
milei of Government foresq 71 per cent, of the available area 
is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 
was 564 square milesi The demand for land revenue in the 
same year was Rs. 2,41,000, and for ccascs Rs. 2 21.000. The 
foAsi/ contains a large area of wheat-growing land brohen by 
low ranges of isolated hdla. It has a heavier rainfall than 
Nagpurt and rice iv grown tow^ds tlie eastern liorder. 

Katol TahsTl,—Western raArf/of Nagpur District, Central 
Provinces, tying between 21^2'and s i® 31' N. and 7 ^“ *5 A”d 
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7S* sg' E,s mih an area of &oo square miles, 'fhe population 
in igor was 16^1588, coinpared with 157+100 iifi 1891- The 
density is ?oo persons pot square mile, 1 he contains 

five towns—KAtOL (populatioop 7 i 3 ij)» head-quarto^ 
Narkher (7,756)1 KIelop (5141), Monei ( 5 . 33 ^)- Mowar 
( 4^7g9)—and 356 inhabited villagos. Excluding 56 square 
miles of Gowmment forest, 77 per c:ent+ of the avaikbie area, 
is cx:cilpied for cultivation. The cultiiiTited area in igo3-4 
was 540 squiare miles, U he deiTLand- for land revenue in the 
sanic year was Rs, 2^57,000, and for cesses Rs. ij,ooo* The 
/aksl/ contains tracts of very fertile land in the valleys of the 
Wardh^ and Jim rivers, and some hilly and stony country 
to the south. It is one of the great cotton-growiii^ areas 
of the Province, 

Kalmeshwar.—T o^ti m the fa^l/ and District of X%puf, 
Central Provinces, siliiiiied in 14'N. and 78^ 56^ Eh, rj 
miles west of Nigpur city by road-- Ralmeshwar k supposed 
to have been founded by nomad Ablfs or herdsmenp and the 
name is derived from that of their god Raima. Population 
(rgorjj 5^340. Tht town stands on black soil* lying low+^with 
bad natural dmirtage. On a small eminence in its centre is an 
old fortress, said to have been built by a Hindu family from 
Delhi in the time of PaVht Puknd- KoJmeshwar was con- 
sdtuted a municipality in 1867. The municipal receipts during 
the deride ending 1901 averaged Rs. 4,400. In 1905-4 tbe 
receipts w'cre Rs, 5,000+ mainly derived from, a house tax and 
market dues. A weekly cattle market is held, and there is 
some trade in grain and oilseeds, Colton cloth is woven by 
hand. There is an English middle school. 

K&mptee rown with canton n>cnt in Nipur 

District^ Central ProvinccSi situated in 21'=' 15' N. and 7 ^*" ” 
K,+ on the Beneal-N 3 gpur Railway, to miles fr&in Ntgpur city 
and 529 from Bombay. It stands on the right hank of the 
river Ranliin, and the cantonment extends in a long narrow 
line beside The fivecp with the native town to the south-east. 
The population at the four enumenitiona was as follows s 
(1^77)4^31 ^ (1^31)50.987 ; (^891)531159? (i9ot)38iaaS. 
'I he p<3puL!itiQn in tgoi included 26,579 Hindus+ 9,852 Mu 
hammadans, and 1,851 Christians, of whom 1+056 w ere Euro¬ 
peans and Eurasians. Kamptee is the fourth town in the 
Province in respect of population. The ordinary gartison 
consists of a battalion of British infantiy+ one of native iniknlry, 
and a field battery. Kamptee was until leeentty the h»d 
(|uarter5 uf the general commanding the Kagpur district * 
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hut this appointment has now boon abolished^ and the 
gamson is at present commanded from AhiiMdnagar+ The 
cantonment was e^btuhed in i%2i, and was made the head¬ 
quarters of the Subsidiary fqrce maintained by the British 
under treaty with the Nagpur Rijin The whok towm is 
included in the cantonment The receipts and expendituie 
of the carttonmetit fund during the last decade averaged 
lakhs. In 1^3-4 the receipts were Rs< and the 

charges Rs. i,] 3 pO<io. I>uring iMarittha rule traders flocked 
to Kamptee on account of the comparative tmnmntty from 
tamtion which iht^ enjoyed within the canton mentr and a 
large commercial town thus grew up alongside it. Owing to 
its favoumbk sitiutEioTi on the roads leading to N.igpur from 
the Satpurii pkitcaitp Kamptee for a long period monopolbcd 
the trade from this Biea ^ and it is only within comparatively 
recent years that the advanloges fxnsessed by NAgpur^, os the 
larger town and capital of the P^o^?^nce^ ha^-e enabled it 
gradually to attract to itself the commerciai business of Kampn 
tec. T o this transfer of trade are to be attri bu Eed the stationary 
or declining 5 gurcs of population during the lost thirty yearo, 
and the construction of the Sdtpura railway may tend to 
acoelentle the process^ The town contains three cotton ginning 
and two pressing factories with a total capital of 2-4 lakhSp 
three of which weits opened in 1891 and 1892 and the others 
since 1900. Muhammadan hand-weavers produce the cheaper 
kinds of cloth. Weekly cattle and timber markets are held^ 
and the town contains one printing press. The Cantonment 
Magistrate^ who has also the powers of a Small Cause Court 
Judge, has jurisdiction over the cantonmenL The educational 
institutions comprise a Government high school, one English 
middle, two vernacular middle, and eleven primary schoolsu The 
Convent of 5 t. Joseph maintains a boarding and day school 
for European children, teaching in some cases up to the 
matriculation standard^ orphanages for native childreni and a 
dispensary. Medical relief Is afforded to the dvil population 
at the C^tonment General Hospital and a branch dispensary 
in the town. 

K^tol Town,—Head-quarters of the iaAsi/ of the same 
riame^ Nagpur District, Central Prminces, situated in at* 
lY N. and 78^ 3*' E., on the Jam river, 36 miles west of 
Kagpur dty by road. Fopulation {1901)^ 7 p 3 * 3 - "I’be suburb 
of Uudhw ara on the opposite side of the river has recently been 
Included in its limits. Situated in the town are the mins of an 
old fort, and a curious temple of very early date boilt entirely 
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of layers of swidsione with many grotesque ^ings, Kliol 
is not a muukipaliiyp but a low^ fond is nilHcd for saniiary 
purposes. The town is one of the important tatXQn niarkels 
of the Province, and contains 4 ginning factoncs with 160 
gins and 3 ootton presses. hav'ir>g a total capital of about 5 
lakhs^ The mangoes giown locally have some reputation. 
Kfttol has an English middle school and a dispensary. ^ 
Kelod,—Town in the Katol fahii of K^ur Distnet, 
Central Province^ situated in ai'" if K- and 7S® 

3S miles from Nlgpur city on the Chhindwam road, l^e 
name is probably an abbreviation from h/JAar^ "a plantain 
im; as plantain groves were formerly numerous here. Poj^- 
Utior(ci9oi)* 5,141^ The town contains an old forL kelod 
is not a munkipalityt but a town fund is raised for sanity 
purposes. A cotton-ginniiig factory has recently been opened- 
The chief local industry is the manufaeiure of large brass 
watet-vossels- There is a vernacular middle school- 

Kttlpa.—Town in the Ramtek fuAsi/ of Xagpur District, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21^ 25^ N+ and 79® 1 E-* on the 
KanhAn Tiver. 2 a milra north of Nigpur city, and 6 miles from 
the Chhmdwftra road- Population 
is built on a site high above the river and immedtately 
hanging tt^ while on the land side it is completely shut 
fine gtoves. KhApa was constituted a munidpality in iSOT. 
The munldpal receipts during the deca.de ending 1901 avemg 
Rs. 5,500, In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 9,000, 0^1 being 
the principal head of receipt- Thirty years ago 
described as one of the most flourishing towns in the Disinctj 
and its decrease in popubtion La to be attributed to changes 
in the course of trade- Hand cotton-weaving, the principal 
local industry, is now declining owing to the competition Q 
the milLa. Khlpa is not favourably situated for the location, 
of ginning and pressing factories, and is therefore being sup- 
planted by its younger rivals in the centre of the cot^n area- 
Cottun cloths in various colours for women are principally 
woven. Two weekly markets arc held here, and the tom 
contains a vernacular middle and ^rls* schools, and a dk' 
penaary. _ , 

Mohpa.—Town in the Kfltol AjAwV of Nagpur District. 
Centml Provinces, sityated in 21° 19'' N. and 7 ^ 5 ^ 
miles north-west of Nagpur ci^ by roadp Population {i 901 ^ 
5,335. Mohpfl is not a municipal Ety, but a town fund is raised 
for sanitary purposes. A colton^ginnitig factory with a capital 
of about Rs. 35.000 has been opened and another k under 
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construction. The town la suiroiind^ by gardens^ from which 
vegetables are sent to NAgput. U has a. vernacular middle 
achooL 

Mow 5 r+^—Town in the Katol ZaA^/ of Niigpiir District, 

CentiaJ Prov-inces* situated in id' N, and 7 ^^ a?"' E., 
on the Wardhi riter bordering Bcriirp 55 miiia north-west 
of N%pur city. Popnlatton (1901}^ 4,7^^ Mowar was 
created a municipality in The municipal receipts during 

the decode ending 1901 avernged Rs. j.tSoo. In t9o 5'-4 they 
were Rs. 4^ooc, the chief source of income being market dues. 

It has a small dyeing industry, but with this e^tception the 
population is solely ogricultur^. The to™ is surrounded 
by groves and gardens on all sides except toourds the river, 

A largo weekly market is held. There is a veroacutar middle 
school 

N&gptir City.^Capital of the Central Provinces, and head- Docrip- 
quarters of the District of the same name^ situated in 3K 
and 79® 7' E+, on the Great Indian Peninsula Railwayi 530 
miles from Bombay^ and on the Bengol-N^gpur Railway^ 701 
miles from CaJcuito^ the two lines meeting here The city 
stands on a small i^trcam called the Nag, from which it takes 
its name. Its site is sr;mewhal low, sloping to ihe south-east, 
with on open plain beyondp while to the north and west rise 
small basaltic hills, on one side of which is situated the fort of 
SlTAUALltif, on another the residence of the Chief Commissionrerf 
and on a third the great reservoir which supplies the city with 
w'ater. N^pilr is steadily increasing in importance^ the popu¬ 
lation at rise last four enumerations having been : (1&73) 

84,441; (i&Sj) 93,2^9; (rSgi) 117,014; i27i734- 

The population in 1901 included 104,453 Hindus, 17,368 
Muhammadans, 456 Pir^ilSi and 3^794 CbristLons, of whom 
ip7&Q were Europeans and Eurasians. 

Nagpur vi-o-s founded at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century by the Gond Raja, Hakht Buland. It subsequently 
became the head-quarters of the BhoraSa RiLjSs, and in 1S61 
of the Central Provinces Admintslradom 'Die battles of 
SltibaMt and Nagpur were fought bete in tSiy, Two smaU 
riots have occurred in recent j-ears—one in 1896 at the com¬ 
mencement of the famine, and one in rSgoon the enforcement 
of plague measuftt—but both were immediately suppressed 
without loss of life; Kogpur itself possesses no archaaologtcal 
remains of interest, but some sculptures and inscribed slabs 
have been collected In the Museum from wious parts of the 
Provinoei The city is also singularly bore of notable buildings ; 
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and sSnoe the Blwnsia pdace burnt dovm in tB64, there 
is nothing deserving of mention. The residence of the present 
representative of the iSimily as situated in the Sakardail Hsgh, 
about a mile from the dif, where a small menagerLc is main¬ 
tained. But the two fine resen'CMis of AmbAjheri and Telin- 
kherf to the we^t of the dty^ the Juma (unk) between the 
city and the railway station^ and the Mahaittjbagh and the 
TelinkherT gardens form worthy monuments of the best period 
ofBhonsla rule, arid have been greatly improved under British 
administraiion. The Maharajbigh also contains a menagerie. 
The hill and fort of SlLlbaldl form a small cantonment, at 
which a detachment of infantry from the Kamptee garrison Ls 
stationed. Nagpur is the head^quaitera of two Volunteer 
battalions^ whose combined strength in the station itself is five 
companies. 

MraiJdpili Nfigpur yeos constituted a munidpality in 1364 - The 

uTcIn^ municipal receipts and eipenditure during the decade ending 
tgai averaged Rs. ^aS_,ooo. In 1903-4 the income was 
R,s+ 4,63,000, including octroi (Rs^ 2,31,000)^ aater rate 
(Rs. j4,ooo)p and conservancy (Rs. 16,000) ; and ihe ejq>endi' 
ture was Rs. 4,51^000, the chief Items being refunds (Rs. 63 ,ooo), 
water-su|rply (Rs, gi,wo)t conservancy (Rs. 65,000), upkeep of 
roads 15,000), drainage (Rs. 14,000)^ and repayment of 
loans (Rs- 11,coo). The water-supply is obtained from the 
Ambajheri reservoirp distant four miles from the city. The 
works were first constructed in tS^j, the emhankmeni of 
the old tank being raised 17 fetrh pipes laid to cany 
water to the city by means of gTavLtation at a cost of 4 lakhs. 
In tS^o an extension was carried ont at a cost of 3 lakhs to 
serve the higher parts of the city and civil station, which could 
not previously be supplied through want of suifitienl head. 
The embankmenE was again raised by famine Labour in 
aruS its present length is 1,033 yar-cia, the greatest height being 
35 feet. The catchment area of the tank h 6| square miles, 
and the water surface 411 acres. In order to prevent the 
waierdogging of the site of the dty, as a result of the constant 
intake from an CKtraneous source of supply, a scheme for 
a surface drainage system has now been undertaken 
addition to the drainage scheme a sewage farm is proposed, 
and the oost of the whole project is estimated al about f o lakhs. 
A concessioai has recently been granted by the municipal 
oemmiuet: for the oonstiuction of a system of electric tramway 
lines along the principal roads. 

N&gpur is the h^ing industrial and commerdal town of the 
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centre of Indk^ its trade being principally with Bombay. The 
Empress Mills, in which the late J. N. TUta wiia ihe chief 
shareholder^ were opened in 1877. They contain t,4oo loamJ 
and 67^000 spindles, the present capital being 47 lakhs. Their 
Dut-tum of yam and cloth in 1904 was valued at 61 lakhs^ and 
they employ 4,50a operatives. The Swadesbf Spinning and 
Weaving Mills were opened in 1893 with a capital of 15 lakhs ; 
they have t&o looms and i^iS^ splndlesi employ i,xoa opem- 
tives* and produced goods to the value of 14 lakhs in 1904. 

In addition to the milL-^ twelve cetton-girming and pressing 
factories containing 3S7 gins end it presses are now working, 
with an oggrt^lc capital of 16+47 l+^khs. I’he city contains 
eleven printing presses, with English, Hindi, and MarithT type:, 
and erne English weekly and two native papen^ are published, 
besides the CentnU Provinces Law Repons, The principal 
hand industry is cotton-weavings in which alxiut 5,000 pcnicns 
are engaged They produce cotton cloths with silk bc>rders 
and ornamented with gold and silver lace. Numbers of orange 
gardens have been planted in the vicinity of the town, and the 
fVuit grown bears a very high reputation. 

Kagpur is the head-quarters of the Central Provinces OfSebb 
AdministratiQn and of all the FFQ\ancial heads of depart- 
niencsj besides the Commissioner and Divisional Judge, NSg' 
pur Division^ a Deputy-Postmaster-Generah an Inspector of 
Schools, and E:(ccutive Engineers for Roads and Buildings 
and Irrigation. The Inspoctor-Gcneial of Agnculture for 
Indk, the Deputy-Comptroller of Post Offices, Bcrabay Circle, 
and the Archdeacon of Nagpur also have their bead-quarters 
here. It contains one of the tw'o Provincial lunatic asylums 
and one of the three Central jails. Numerous industries are 
carried on in the Central Jail, among w'hkh may be menttemed 
printing and binding, wood-work (including Burmese carving), 
cane-work, and cloth^w^earing. All the forms and registers 
used in the public offices of the Province, amounting to about 
ten million sheets annually^ are printed or lithographed in the 
Nfigpur jail, which contains thirty [Misses of different aij&es, 

ITie Agricultural dcpaiifnetU maintains a model fanTi, which 
Is dei^cd to ttgricukuraJ esperimeni and research. Tlie 
Victoria TechnicflJ Institute is now under construction os a 
memorial to the hue Queen Empress. WT^eti Bnished It will 
take over the Agricultural and Engineering daiises in the 
schoolSn find also tench various handicrafts. Nsgpur is the 
head-quarters ofa Roman €4itholic diocese and has a cathedral 
and convent. There is also a mission of the Scottish Free 







Church, of which the Rev, Sp Hislop, whose ethno¬ 
graphical and other wnttngs on the CcntTsI Provinces are 
well-known, was for long si raetnber. The Morris and Hblop 
Colleges prepare canditlates for degrees in Ans; they are 
aided, bet not maintained, by Government, and had ao? 
students in The Morris College also prepares cand^ 

dates for degrees in Law, and 42 students are taking this 
cour^. The other educational institutions coToprise three 
aid^ high schools, containing together 404 students j and, 
besides middle school branches attached ro the high schools, 
four Ei]gli.^b middle Schools, of which two jire for Muharnituidaifi 
and Idtigu boya respectively, and forty-fi^'e primary schools. 
7 he St. Francis dc SaEes and Bi^hop^s schools are for 
European boys, and die Sl Josephs Convent school for 
girls. They are attended by 5 jo children. The special 
institetioris consist of mate and female noimal sehoola fee 
teachers, and the agricultural school. The normal schools 
train students to quu^Tlfy for teaching bi rural schooTi They 
are entirely supported from Provincial revenues, and eonlain 
3^ male and ip female students^ botJi classes of whom receive 
Stipends or ^holorships. The agricultural school has 4? 
^lu ents, it Is ronnected with the model ^rm, and gives 
4T»^ction regardiftg improved methods and implements of 
■igncu turo to subordinate Government officials and ihc sons 
of lo^o^mers. The medical institutions comprise the Maj^ 
aM Dufferin hospitals for males and females respectively, 
with combined aasmitiodation for i ■ 2 in-natjeiits, and 0 other 
dispensaries. ^ 

Narkher.—Town in the Kitol AtA^/ of Nigpur District, 
Lentml Prownce^ situated in 21* a 5' N. and 73“ js' K, 
45 mil« notth'W^ of NiSgpur city by road through Kalmesh- 
war and Saw^rgaon. Population (t90i>, 7,726. Karkher is 
not a municipality, but a town fund is raised for sanitary 
pnrp^ 'fhe population is alnu»t solely agriculiutal, and 
* ^. surrounding the town are very rich, the revenue of 
Narkher village being the highest in the District, A large 

wwfcly cattle market is held, and there b a vernacular middle 
School 

Ramtelt Town.^Head-tiuarters of the AiAift of the same 
name, Nilgpm Duirit^ Central Provinces, situated in 21° 24' N- 
an 79 20 t., 24 miles north-east of Nlgpur city by road and 
relies from Salwa railway station, Popularinn (t^o A 8,73*. 

hill forming the 

western eatremiiy of the small Amb«garh nutge. As b shown 
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by its mmt the hili of Rlnia ‘ or Visbnu) it is A sacred place 
of the Hindus^ On the hill+ standing about 500 feet aboi^ 
the loftn. ate a number of temples, which, owit^ to their 
many coats of whitewashp can be seen gleaming in the sun 
from s long distimcc. 'fhe principal temple is that of Kim 
Chandra standing above the others in the inner citadeb which 
is pcotccted by two Imes of walls, both of recent origin^ while 
a third line runs round the Ambila tank at the foot of the hilL 
I’he tank is lined throughout with stone revetments and steps ; 
it is said to be very deep, atid fish niliourid in it. Irom the 
west end of the tank a long (light of steps leads up the hill, at 
the opposite end of which another flight descends to the town 
of HamtclL About 27 tanks in oil have been constructed 
round the town. Ramtek was constituted a municipality in 
t86j. The municipal receipts during the decade ending tQoi 
averaged Rs. 8,400, In 1903-^4 the rcccipis were Rs. xo.ooo, 
derived mainly from octroi. A Urge religious foir is held here 
in December and a smaller one in ±March, The December 
fair lasts for i j days, and a considerable amount of traffic in 
cloth and utensils takes place, dealers coming from Jabbulpore 
and Mandll- A large area in the vidnity of the town is 
covered with ticiel-vine gardens. The variety called ^/^wn is 
chiefly grown^ and ts much esteemed locally. I’hc impcfftance 
of the town %$ now increasing, owing lo the manganese mines 
which arc worked m the tract adjoinir^ it A weekly cattle 
market is held. The educational institutions comprise an 
English middle, girts*, and branch school^ and a drspensaij 
has also been established^ 

SaonCT*—Town tn the ia/tsl/ and Distrkt of Nfi^pur. 
Central Provinces, situated in 21* 23' N, and 78*^ SS 
33 miles north-west of I^^put city on the Chhindwara road, 
['he town is built on both sides of the Kolir river, the people 
on the northern bank consisiir^g of Mariihis, and those on 
the southern of I^hls, Kir^rs, and other immigrants from 
Korthem India. The present name is a corrupiion of the old 
one of Samswatpur or * the city of Saiaswoli,^ the goddess of 
wivlorn. Population (1901)^ s^sSr. The town contains an 
old temple constructed (tf large blocks of stone without mortar, 
and the rums of a fort ascribed to the Gaolls. Saoner was 
constituted a municipality in iS6y, Hie murudpal receipts 
during the decade ending 1901 averaged Ks. In 1903-4 

the income was Rs- S,ooo» deri^-ed mainly from a hou^* tax, 
market dues, and rents of lauth The town is an important 
cotton mart, and possesses three ginning factories containing 
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io 3 cottdn gios^ t-ffOof which src combined wftb cotton presses. 
The aggreg;ate capital of these factories is about 4| lakhs^ and 
two of ihent have been opened since i^oo. 'tlie Saoner 
ginning factory^ started in 1883^ was the first in the District 
A hand'dveing indnstry is also earned on, in connexion li^tth 
which j 3 / (Mor/^da was formerly cultivated round the 

town^ A few trees are sttlil left A large weekly cattle market 
b held, and there arc an English middle school and branch 
schools. A difpcnsaiy is maiinlaincd by the mission of the 
Sootbsh Free Church. 

Sitabaidl —A small hOl and fort in Nagpur city^ Central 
Frovincest situated in 21® N. and 79® 7' E. It was the 
scene of an important action in t0i7. War between the 
Britbh and the Peshwl of Foonft hod begun on Novttnbet 14 ; 
hut Appa SUiib^ the Bhonsb Raja of Nagpurj was nounmally 
in alliance with the Brilbh, and Mr. (afterwards Sir Richard) 
Jenkins Resident at bis court. On November 34+ 
however, Appa Sahib received in public darddr a golden 
standard sent by the Peshwi and the tide of gencnd-in-chief 
of the MarathiS onnies. This was held to be a declaration 
of hostility; and tUe Subsidiary force at NOgpun cotmstiog of 
the 20U1 and a4tb Madias Infantry^ both very wesd^ 3 troops 
of Bengal ca^alry^ and 4 six-pounder guns^ occupied SiLabaldl, 
a position oonakting of two eminences joined hy a narrow 
neck of ground about 300 yarchj in lengthy that to the north 
being smaller than the other. Here during the night of 
November 26 aikl the following day they were attacked by the 
KOgpur troops, numbering i 3 ,ooo tneit* of whom a quarter 
were Arabs, with 36 gunsv Numerous charges wure repubed, 
until at 9 ajn. on the aylh the explosion of an ammunition 
cart threw the defenders of the smaller hill Into confusion, and 
it was canied by the enemy. The advantages afforded by the 
position to the British troops had now to a large extent been 
lost, the larger hill being within ewy musket-mngie of the 
smaller. Oi^ictfs and men were fatling fasU and the enemy 
began to close in for a general assault on the position. At 
this Critical moment the cavalry commander. Captain Fit!!gierald+ 
formed up his troops outside the Residenc>^ enclosure below 
the hilJ, where they had been waiting, charged the enemy's 
horse and captured a Bmoll battery* The dispirited infantiy 
took heart on seeing this success^ and the smaller hill was 
retaken by a combined clfort. A second cavalry charge com¬ 
pleted the discQuiliture of the enemy^ and by noon the battle 
was Dvec The BricisJi lost 3^7 killed and w^oundeci !□ 
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a few days Resident was Teij^forced by fresh troops, and 
demanded the drsbandment of ihe Nagpur army* Appa Sjihib 
hini&elf surrendered, hut his troops prepared for resistance; 
and on December 16 was fought the battle of Nagpur over the 
ground lying betm<™ she N% rir^r, the S^kordara tank, and 
the Soncgoon road- The Mar^iha attny ^wws onmpt&tely de¬ 
feated and lost i|s whole camp with elephants^ 41 guns 
in battery, and aj in a neighbouring dilpAt. The risuk of 
this battle was the cession of alE the Nligpur territories north 
of the Narbad^t and Nonhem Rerilr, 

Umrer Town,—Head-quaners of the of the same 
name, Nagpur District, Central Provinces, situated in 20® 53^ N. 
und 79* 20^ E,, ag miles iouth-east of NJJgpur city on 
the metalled road to Aid in ChSnda-, PopuFatiori (rgotjj, 
tS> 943 - Dmrer is tlse eleventh town in the Province in size. 

It contairis a Marith^ fort and an old temple inside it with 
walls 17 feet thick> which is supposed to have been btiili by 
Raja Kam Sih of Chanda in the sircteenth century. Umrer was 
created a municipality in The municipal receipts during 

the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. iy,40o* In 1903-4 the 
income was Ks. 24^000^ principally derived from octroi. The 
staple industry of Umrer is the weaving of cotton cloths with 
silk borders by hand. White loin-cloths with red borders are 
generally woven, the thread being dyed w ith lac. zlbout 
ZD.000 persons are dependent on the industry. Umrer pos¬ 
sesses English middle, girls', and private Urdu scbools, and 
a dis-pensary. A small weekly cattle markei is held, 

Chtuda District.—Souihernmoit District of the Central Boen- 
Provinces, in the Nagpur Division, ^nd lying hetW4jen iS* 42' 
and 20^ N. and 73° 48' and St" E., with an area of 10,156 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by the NAodgaon nritr 
State and BhandAia, NjlgpufT and Wardha Districts; on the 
and south-west by the Veotmal District of Berfir and the 
Niiam's Dominion?; and on the east by t|ie Uasrarand Onker 
States and Drug District. The shape of the District is an 
irregular triangle with its base to the north arul tariering to the 
south, where the narrow strip of the StroncbH faAsf/mns down 
beside the GodAvari river. The U'ardha, Prftnhita^ and Goda¬ 
vari rivers successively mark the western border, whife to the 
nonh the WunnJl divides CtiAuda from WordhA District fora 
short distance previous to its junction with the V^'anlhiL The 
westeni portion, between the IVardhS and Eiai rivers, and a 
small strip along the north consii!;! of undulating open country. 

East of this, to the VVarngangO, the surface is generally broken 
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either by Isolated hills or sfmll ranges^ large are covered 
i^ith forest, and the soil is getiei^lly saiidy. The Wampnga 
flows from nOTEh to south through the centre of the iJi&trict 
to junction with the Wardha. at. !>eonl, when ibeif corahined 
streams become the Pranhiia. The greater part of the country 
ca.^£ of it is included in (he samimfan estates, and cotisiats of 
an elevated plateau slretohing from north to south along the 
entire length of the District, from which again rLsiC numerous 
ranges of hilISp while dense nm-sses of forest extend over plateau 
and valleys alike, Aa already noted^ three of ihe leading 
fivers of the Province^ the Wardha, und Godilvarv 

are included in the drainage system of Chjmda^ while the 
Seonath, the largest feeder of the MahamadT,^ rises in the north- 
eastern Each of these streams has numerous 

tributaneSf the most imponant of those joining the VVaJngangH 
being the Andhiri, the Botewahi, the Dent^ the GarhvT, and 
the Kobr%arht, which with the main river cany^ otf the 
drainage of the central and eastern portion of the DIsEnct- 
The chief aJfhuenls of the Wardhi are the Fengangit and Erai, 
while the BandiJ drains the south-eastern Bamlrrdafii and joins 
the Indrivaii. West of the Waingangi the prind|>a 1 hills are 
the Chimur* Mul+ and Phersagarh ranges, and east of it those 
of Surjagarh and Tiplgarh. The general height of the plain 
country is about goo feet above sea-levcl in the north of the 
District, fading to 658 feet at Ch^da and 406 at Sironchi- 
Except in the open country on the west and norths the whole 
District is thickly wooded. 

Gcoltigy. East of the Wamgangl gnemc rocks constitute the prfncifKit 
formation, grunitc, gneiss, and quartz being the typical rocki 
To the west of that river the Drsirict is mainly occupied by 
rocks of the Upper Gondw^Lna system, comisting of red clay 
and soft sandstone, covered by coar^, (oosely-compacted sand¬ 
stone and shale. Fossil remains bat^e been found in three 
well-defined seams of limestone. The Wardha valley coal¬ 
field occupie:( a belt of 75 miles alor^ the Wirdha river, and 
an ansa of about t,ooo square iriilE^ 

Ikiiiuayp The forest vegetation in the District is of a mixed chameter. 
Teak grandis) is fairly gencml, but is not anywhere 

very pIcntifuL The principal crera are sdj (Ttrmifra/ta 
/euff), Afatstt^'um\ rQhin 

ksMam {Jdtna 

ffmvr ma/a^an 4 vm\ mnAua 

4rO/fVio), ftndu gardn 

{C/asiaM/Aus and fia/as {Su/^a JrffAdi>ia}r Sa/ai 
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urraia) is very obundant On the dry hills and 
plate:aiax; other trees met with are d^Af^J or satin-wood 
xyha Surielema\ rmnJAd (^Acada AaAo^ { T^rminaha 

Mcrua), Ji'rfs (A^^mta0d^af$sfma'hAiiiArd{Gi^ga /jfl/raAr), 
m0tir ( O^ma or m^kAd (SrAr^Aent stP/iUniffides), 

fielder {Sten&sfitrmum chelmidder}^ nnj^n ( T^rmma/ia A^und), 
and nirma/i {SiryiAn^s fafAiiorum)^ Ntar s'ilLages tamarinds 
and mar^oes aboundp and m the i^uth of the District groves 
of the palmyra palm {Bt^rsus fiaAc/ft/rr) occrur. 

Almost all the wild animals belonging to the Central Ptc^ Fiuim. 
vintes occur m Chflnda Disirtch with the probable CKception 
of the hunting ]eO|mrd. Tigers and leopards are comparatively 
frequentp and bears are common in parts. The bison occurs 
In suitable forests. The bufTalo is found only in the Ahiri 
samifiJdri and part of the Ghot SamAar aie fairly 

numerous in suitable forests, but spottf^ deer are compam- 
tivety rarti The MrdsingM or swamp deer is found in Ahiri 
in small numbers^ and the mouse deer in the same forests* 
Antelope are decreasing in numbers in the open country on 
the west In the Ahiri range Is found the large maroon 
sriuirrel. Wild hog are numcTous, and large packs of wild 
dogs have been most destructive to the game. All the usual 
game birds are also foundpand duck and snipe visit the District 
in considerahte numbers during the cold s^son. 

The climate is slightly hotter than that of NJ^ur, and the aiiMte 
heal of the summer months is trying. On the whole^ 
everp the climate js healthyp and for a rice District malaria is 
except ionaily rare. The eutumn months are as usuat ll>c most 
unhoalihy. 

The annual rainfall averages 51 inches at Chanda town Rnin/alL 
and 46 at WaroriL Failure of minfall has been very in¬ 
frequent, 

Blmndfik, a village near Chanda, was pojisibly the capital of liliiciy. 
^he old Hindu kingdom of Vikltaka^ embracing the modem 
Province of Berar and the parts of the Central Provinces south 
of the Narhadi and east as far as the VVaingangi* Irtscriprions 
show that this kingdom existed from the fourth to the twelfth 
century^ or until shortly after the rise into power of the Gond 
dynasty of Chinda. The Gonds probably became prominent 
between the eleventh and twelfth century on the niiiis of the 
old Hindu kingdom. The names of nineteen kings arc given 
as having reigned from the foundation of the dynasty to 1751, 

1 ‘he Ch^da kings are called the fiaEiar Sdhi family after Satj5 
Balllr Sahp the ninth pdneep who may have lived in the begin- 
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ning of the fiJ^ccnth centuryi and who o^unicd this title aftef 
proceeding to Delhi, The eleventh prince, Hir Sih, built ihe 
Chiloda cit^tdeh completed the city walls which had been 
founded by his pncdeccsor. Hi$ gnindson, Kilrn Sib, was 
probably the fiiat of the line to adopt the Hindu faith. The 
son of this Kflm S^h in mentioned in the os on 

independent prthc^ parang no tribute to l>etbi, and having an 
army of i.ooo cavalry and 40,000 infantry. From the time of 
Akbar until the of the MartthiEs, the Ch^da princes 
seeti^ to have been tolerably independent and powerful, for 
both in their own annals and in those of the Deogarh line we 
find them recorded as gaining an important victory over the latter 
rising Gond power in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Probably it is to this period that may be rererred the carvings 
of the CMnda device, a wmged lion, which have lately been 
found on the walls of Giwilgtirb^ a famous hill-fortress on the 
southern brow of the Sltpuri ratige^ which was for long the 
stronghold of Bcrlr. The Gond kings of ChAnda aie shown 
by their architectural Achievements—the 5^ miles of stone 
walls of ChAnda, its fine gates, and its regal tonibs^ the 
stone embankment and remains of the palace on the Junon^ 
tank, Eind other buildings—to have attained a comparatively 
ads^anced degree of civilizatiocii Their itile was peaceful and 
beneficent, they eitended cultivation and irrigation, and under 
them the District attained a degree of prosperity which has 
perliaps not since been equalled. In 1751 the Goods were 
ousted, and the District passed tinder the oontrol of the 
Marathis, forming frorn ths period a portion of the Nagpur 
kingdom. Chlnda with ChhaltlsgaTh was allotted in succes¬ 
sion to the your^r brothers of two of the Bhotisb Rlj£s, and 
under their wasteful and rapacious government the condhion 
of the District greatly det^orated. In 1S17 occulted the 
rebellion of Appa Sdhib; and in support of his cause the 
samlndtlr of Ahiri ^urisoned CliJnda against the Hrftiih, while 
an army dispatched to Appa S^b's aoshitance by the Peshwa 
of Poona reached the Wardhi river ten mites west of Ch^da. 
It was attacked and defeated by two British brigades at Pin- 
dharkawadi in April> iQl3^ and the British forces then pro¬ 
ceeded to Chlnda and, after a few days' siege, carried the 
town by assault, the regular garrison IhUing to a man in its 
defence. 

From 1818 tni 1S30 the District administered by British 
officers under Sir Richard Jenkins, and fnibscquendy made 
over to RaghujI III* the last Bbonsia Rijf. On his death 
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without heifs ii lapsed lo the Bntish Govemment in TS53, 

I>iiHog the Jfutiny the two petty samiiidars of Moiiump£il]l 
and AqJAlif with Ghot rebelled, and raised a mixed force of 
Gonds and north-country Rohrllos. Two telegraph officers 
encamped on the PrjEnhiLa were murdered. The disturbance 
put down and the rebel tamiftifdrs captured, largely by 
the aid of Lakshmt Bai, samindar of Ahin. As a reward she 
received sixty-seven villages of their forfeited temtones, com 
prising the Ghot which the ^amr/fdar of Ahiri holds 

in ordinary proprietary right. The descendant of the old 
Gond ruling family still lives in Ch.^nda and receives a smaJI 
political pension, first granted by the Marithls artd conlinued 
by the British, lit i860 the Bntish Govemmenc obtained 
by cession from the Niziin six rmJtf on the left bank of ihe 
Godivari, which were formed into the Upper Godavari Districi 
of the Central ProvinceSi In 1^74 the Upper Godlvan 
Uistnet was abolished, and four /d/uJU became the Bironcha 
ZaAtl/ of Chanda District, whfle the remaining two were incor¬ 
porated with the Madran Presidency. It his recently been 
decided to transfer three of these to Madras *. 

Chanda is rich in antiquarian remains, the most important Aithstco- 
of which are described in the articles on liHAKuaK^ Chakda**^- 
Town, and MAnjcAwnb Of the others but a Ijare list can be 
given. They include the ca\^ temples at Bhandak &nd W'my 
basani, Dewala and GhOgus; the rock temple in the bed of the 
Wardhl below MfOlpyr, which during the hood season is 
several fathoms under w^ater; the ancienL temples at ^fOrkandl, 

Kcri^ Warha, Annorl* Deotek, Bhatala, Bhlndak, VVairOgarh, 
Wighnak, Keslabdrk and Ghorpeth; and the forts of Woira- 
garh, Ballalpur„ KhatorO, and 8iegaon. 

The population of the District at the kst three enumera- Tbr 
lions wTis as follows; (jSSi) 649,146^ 0^9') 697,610; 

(t9Di) 6 o1j53j. Between i 38 i and 1S91 the mte of increase 
was 74 per cenL During the last decade the population has 
decreased by 14 6 per cent. The District had poor crops both 
in 1S96 ar^d in 1S97, and was very severely affected by famine 
m 1900. The krgest decreases w^cre in the samr/tdafri of the 
Chandii and Bramhapun /aAfi/jF, which lost ^4l pea 

cent respectively* while the decline in the Bramhapun fa^/ 

Dut^-idc the was so per cent In the Sironcha 

faMU the Jdtpur^ crop did not fail in 1897* and the people 
gained by the high prices prevailing for produce. The DUirict 

^ Tku imifjrr tud hcea ufl^ioned and ths tmn^tfseflU for ft tveiv 
cmalikTAlioa mi tlic luiHi of Writlcig (1906), 
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two towns, and Waroi^^ and ^15^4 Inhabit^ 

villages. 'Fhg pHndpal stati^tfcs of popiilaLion, based on the 
Census of t^i, are shown below : — | 
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The tninsrer of the ialuhi of Nugor, AMko, and Cherll of I 

the Sironebt /itAjf/j covering an area of 593 square iniles and ] 

containing 14^ villages with 30 ,ai 3 inhabitants, to the Madras \ 

Fresideocyp which was under contemplation in 1906^ has been ^ 

allowed for in the statistics given In 1905 the Abiri 

samlttdari was transferred to the Sironchd and a new 

tuAsil was formed at Garhcbiroll, containing the MmJNdafis of 
the Brnmhapuii /aAf// and those of the Chanda faMi except 
Ahiri, with a strip of non-sarnfft/Jw area. The corrected 
District figures of (wrea and population are 10,156 square mites 
and sSi,3is per^ns. The sLatistics given in the remainder of 
this article are for the District as. it stood before the tnmsrfer 
of lerritoryT with the eKCeption of those of density and number 
of villages. The density of population is only 5? persons per 
square niile^ being the lowest in the Province. The open 
country is fiiiriy well populatird, but the targe saml^ddn areas 
are for the moat part covered with forest and contain very few - 

Uihnbitants. About 77 per cenL of the population are Hindus I 

and a I per cent Animists. Mubamnuidans number more 
than 10^000, of whom about a c|imjicr live in Ch3.nda and | 

WareHL There is great diversity of language, as of caste, in ' 

Chanda^ 63 per cent, of the popubiion speak Marlthr, more 
than 16 per cent Gondt^ 12 pet cent Telugn, and 5 per cent 
the Cbhatt^^rhi dialect of Eastern Hindi. The Tclugu 
population reside pfindpally in the Siionchi /jArl4 hut 
numbers of persona belonging to Tclugu castes are found in 
smeral large villages of the Cbiinda ftiAiiA Ibe speakers of 
ChhattlsgarhJ belong chicHy to the Ainh 3 garh-Ckmkr 
Mri in the north-east corner of the t^tricb which adjoins 
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The MaiilhJ speakers live all over the open 
couiiir>\ Tffhile the forests cast and south of the Wainpngd are 
|X»putated ehielfy by Gendsa^ 

Bidh marts (5,000) are the largest landholders^ Kunbta Thrir 
(95^000) and Marithas (1^500) together form 17 per cent, (jf 
the popitlation. Kohlls number 7,000 ; but w?ith the decay of 
sugar-cane cultivation and the repeated failures of they 
have fallen into poor dreumstanecs. Other numerous castes 
are Ahrrs or herdsmen {rj^oooX and Telis or oil-pressers 
(3:1,000)^ both of whom are now engaged principally in cultiva- 
tion. Ckaids (135,000) form nearly a quarter of the whole 
pripuktion. Tbo ^l^ria Goods are almost a separate race- 
They arc gencralty tall and well built, in great conimst to the 
ordinaiy type of Gond. Their marriage is adult, and the con¬ 
sent of the girl is essential. Sexual licence before marriage is 
an ordinary custom, but after marriage husbands not infre^ 
quently murder their wiv-es, If they discover that they have 
been unfaithful. In a Illstrict Uiitb so many rivers, Dhlmars 
(31,000) or fishermen are naiumlly numerous^ forming about 
5 per cent of the population. ITicy are generally in poor dr- 
cumstances, as also are the impure mental oistc of Mehnts or 
Mahars (74,000), who constitute lii per cent The whole of 
the Sironcha is held by a superior proprietor of the 

Vekma caste, who resides at Hyderabad. About 70 per cent, 
of the population were returned as dependent on agriculture 
in [901- 

Christians number a66, of whom 204 are natives. The Cbristian 
Church of Scotland suppcns a mission in Chanda with four 
schook while in SiroACh^ the American Metbodtst Mission, 
founded in 1693^ has several schools principally for the 
depreiaed Dhcr boys. 

Biack soil is found in the tracts adjoining the ATardha river, Gtnwni 
and in the dpirfi between the WardhA and Erai comprising most 
of the Warori and north of Chimur. An alluvial belt 

of black soil .mixed with sand also occurs on the banks of the 
Waingp.ng!L Elsewhere the yellow soil formed from ruetamor- 
pbic rock ts generally prevalent. Inferior sandy and stony 
soils cover a large area in the samitiJJns, In the Sironchl 
tiiAsil a good deal of alluvial black soil is found on the banks 
of the Godivari. Linseed, jpam, and wheat are grown princh 
pally in the black soil lands of the Chanda Hareli ind those 
adjoining the Wnidha river, while is the chief crop in 

Sironclia and the VV^aiori and rke in the centre and 

cast of the District. 






^ 6 $ 

CtLkC ' About 4,85 1 square tnilcs^ amounting to 48 per cent- of the 
total area of the District, are included in the twenty 

util crop#, estate^ while 9^000 acres are held free of revenue, and 8 ,qoo 
have been sold outright under the Waste Jjind Rules. More 
than jDO square mHes have been allotted far settleiucnt on the 
ty&iu^ri system, of which 55 square miles arc cuUivaled and 
pay a revenue of Rsv ?t,ooo. The principal statistics of 
cuUii'ation in 1903-4 are shown below, areas being in square 
miles:— 
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Considerable areas of land are at present under old and new 
fallows. Rice covers 35 5 si|iiare miles 349 square m ilea, 

linseed and /i/ 93 square miles each, cotton 79 square miles 
wheat 67 square miles and gram 31 square miles. In recent 
years the acreage of the wheat crop has h\lm by a halft while 
that otJoieSF has increased by mote than 50 per cenL yb7£*Jr 
IS grown both as an auttmtn and spring crop^ the latter pre¬ 
dominating. Cotton is also grown both os an autumn and 
spring crop, the latter practice being followed in the rice 
country in the same manner as wtih jitwarf the reason in both 
cases probably being to avoid the deleterious eSect produced 
by a heavy rainCadL The spring cotton is said to hav^e the 
stronger $iaple^ has become a crop of some Importance 
in recent yenro. Le^ than t^ooo acres are now under sugar- 
canc; its cultivation has decreased with the unfavouinbJe 
»a$o^ owing to the inability of the local product to compete 
in price with that from Northern India Bhandak and the 
adjoining viLkge of Chicherdt contain a number of bcicbvine 
gardens, and die leaf produced is of good qtialxty. In the 
Mitmlnddn's the Oonds still practise daAya or shifting cultiva¬ 
tion. A plot of ground is covered with brushwood, 4 to 6 
Inches deep. This is fired just before the rams, and, when 
they break, rice is scattered broadcast among the ashea In the 

* lo Uic ftolutfu <if inilslTAEioa culliTahk Tr«te here ghm, 
wiam tnllcfl of ir^c! Und ia lOc mffmlJn' wtcdi hm ouit t™ 

aduutOty bre cxdwkd tfom mtal mm &f the DUtuiGl. 
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second year a small millet is sown, and ihe land is then left 
fallow for ten yeurSp ihe a%'ailablc timbGr fuel nestr il has 
been e^^liausteth and its sransport from a disiance is eastremcly 
laiiofious. Rents arc paid by the * axe * of land, which ts roughly 
about an acre 

The area under the valuable cotton crop nearly trebled Imprc^vt- 
in the last few yeai^ while rmnune is now more largely applied 
to fioth rice and cotton, During the decade ending 1904 
Ra, $7^000 was advanced under the Land Improvement Loans 
Ach principally for the construction of irrigation tankSf and 
5^ lakhs under the Agriculturists' Act. 

As regards the extent of irrigation Chanda is second only IrHcatE™, 
to Rhandlra. In a norn^al year nearly 230 squaro niiJes, or 
23 per cent, of the am^x-d area, are irrigated^ Irt 190J-4 the 
area was iSa square n^ileSr About 7,000 acre$ of this consists 
of garden crops and sugar^nc^ and the rctnainder of ticfc 
Irrigation is applied in the usual manner from tanksj both by 
petcolation and by cutting an ouElet in the embankment and 
carry’ing the water to the fields through mud channels. A very 
few of the largest tanks are pro^pided with an inferior maiiH'mry 
outlei, but most of them have no sluices or permaneni; w^ste* 
wcirs, fhe supply of watet depends on A sufRcient quantity 
of minfali to fill the tanks, and in years of complete drought 
only a quarter of the ordinary area can be irrigated. There 
are nearly 6,000 lanks in the District, with an ordinary 
capacity of irrlgaiiiig an average of 24 acres esch, and about 
1,600 wells, which supply an acre and a half each. The best 
tanks arc situated in the tract north of Mill, on both sides of 
the Nigpur road. Profitabk schemes for tanks to irrigate an 
additional 100,000 acres at a cost of about ao lakhs Itavo 
been prepared by the Irrigation department, in addition to a 
number of other protective projects. A scheme for a canal in 
the between the U aingang^ and Andhari rivers has been 
suggested. 

Cattle are bred all over the District irt the fotvst tracts, the Cattb, 
bulls being selected and kept for breeding. The bullocks 2 ™*'***'^ 
ustfd for rice cultivation are small and usually white, while in 
the spring-crop country large bullocks, like those of Bcrflr, 
and usually red and white or reddish brown in colour, are 
employed^ There is a ootisidemhle diderence in the price, 
and also in the working life of the two breeds, those used in 
the rice country being much cheaper, and, owing to the severity 
of the work, shorter-lived than the others. Bunkloes are used 
for the carriage of the rice plants in cransplantatioii, but th^ 
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are ftot mucli ifi favour. Mosi of ih^ produced is from 
biilflilo's milk. Goats and sbeep arc kept in large numbers 
in Chilnda, the total of sheep being j^reater than in any 
other District of the Ceritra! Provinces except Raipur. They 
are kept by the professional shepherd CJ^stes of Dhangors and 
Kiironnvamt and the manure whioh they afford is valiiable. 
In Sironcha there is a ^=pecia| breed of large, stnEight-haired 
sheopt generally vvTitle, and sometimes reddish brown in colour. 
They grow to j feet high at the shouldetp and give r to 2 
seers {2 lo 4 lb.) of milk which is used for the manufacture of 
gAi, The rams are used for fighting, and matches are arranged 
on festivals. 

Fofcfti. Government forests cover 2^672 square iniles, or about 26 
per cenL of the tcrtal area of the District. In addition to 
this the sam^ndarf and mdfpizdrf forests cover 3,^19 square 
miles. The forests are well distributed, and very few villages 
arc more than three miles from some part of them. Tlie most 
important tracts are the Ahiri range, which supplies teak for 
export^ and the Mo-hurllanid Haveli rangesj which used to supply 
ihe Warotd collieiy with pit^props, fueh and charcoal, 'Hie 
ordinary species of trires found have already been dcscrilicd. 
llie extensive bamboo forests west of the Waingangl seeded 
in 190Q1 but most of the seed was destroyed by an insect, so 
that there has been little reproduciion- A considerable 
quantity of lac was forraerly gathered, but It was recklessly 
taken for sale during the famine, leading no wood for stockt 
and the supplies have corisequcntly been depleted- The foresi 
revenue in 1903-4 amounted to about 2 lakhs, of which 
Rs, 7|,ooo was resdi^ed from i^les of timber and Ri. S5s™^ 
from grazing fcesi. 

IttiMrak, A colliery was worked by Government at Warora in the 
Wardha valley coal-field froiti 1S7 J, the output of coal in 1904 
being abemt 1 f i^ocpo lons^ which aold for g-a lakhs, while the 
net earnings were nearly 3 lakhs. About 1,000 persons were 
eti^plo>'ed in the colliery* The cool was sold to the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, to municipalities for water-works, and 
to cotton mills and ginning faciories. The VVarori colliery was 
closed in 1906, Another coabheld exists at Bandar, about 30 
miles north-east of Warora, which contains three seams with 
a tolal thickness of feet Seams have also lieen found at 
Ball^lput, six miles south of Chanda, at Dudholt, a village near 
and at GhUgu^on the Wardhi ri^-er. Test Ixjrings have been 
made at BaJUtlpuir by Government, but owing to tlie proximity 
of the river much dilhculty has been found in sinking the pits. 
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A prospecting lEcexiee has hct^n granted for DudtioU. There 
are oEd copper niines at ThanwSaana in the GhittuI tract, at 
Govioilpur near TaiodhT, and at MendhiL near Rajclf. Iran 
ore^ rif good quality occur^ the best known localities being 
Dcwuilgaon^ GunjewAhit Lohara, Pl[]algaon, and Ratnapurr The 
ones nt LohiiTi and FfpaEgaon contain 69 and 71 per tent, of 
iron respectively. About 1,150 tons of iron were smelted in 
1904 by primitive charcoal furnaces, but the industry is not 
prosperaus. Diamond mines formerly existed on the Sitti 
river, a trSbutar^^ of the Kobr^garhr near Wairagarh, arid gold 
dust is obLained by washing in the Wainganga and InuMvatS 
rivers^ Good building stone is found in several localities, and 
red^ yellow, and white clay at t^handiL Limestone brought 
from Henlr is burned at Uhandak, and lime is also prepared at 
Kainapur near Gadbarl and Nawegaon. 

1’he f^sar si Lk worm ia bred by Dbfmars in the forests of Art* an.i 
Ibc Waiiagarh and Sindewahi rai^t^ and Stlk is woven by the 
caste of Koskatis at Clilmursl and one or two other villages. 

It is principally used for turbans. Silk loln-cloths and 
or lx>diccs for women are woven by a few houses of Patwts at 
Chanda with thread obtained from Bengal; they are uituatly 
red or yellow in colour. The weaving of silk-bordered cotton 
cloths is a considerable industry^ and the products of Ch^da 
were formerly i;x|K>rte<l over a large area. Chanda, CbEmur, 
and Arinori arc the principal centres, but there are a number 
of weavers in all the large villages in the north of the District. 

The cloths are someLimes embroidered with gold and silver 
thread. Ordinary^ coarse cotton cloth is woven by large numbers 
of Mahar^, from mill-spun thread. iTic Ijettcr class of coloured 
cloths are woven with thread dyed In Ibe mills, but thread is 
sometimes dyed l^lack locally with imported indigo. The 
inferior cloths are dyed red and blue in the ordinary manner by 
Chhfpasand Rang^ri^, ttic principal centres being Ch^da, Mul, 

Saoli, and Bramhapurf; but only the poorer classes wear cloths 
dyed by indigenous methods, as they have a peculiar odour,. 

Gold and sihx:r ornaments of a special pattern are made at 
Chiinda, specimens of which were sent to the Delhi Exhibition. 

They me made with a base of silverT on which are fixed pieces 
of lacquered wood of different patteroSi the surface being then 
covered with gold leaf* Brass and copper vessels are made at 
Chanda and Ncri in the Bramhapurl and also omarnents 
of a mixiure of three parts of brass and one of zinc^ which arc 
worn by the poorer classes. Good lacquepwnrk is turned out 
at PomurnSL Articles of bamboo are also lacquered at Clianda. 
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Ofinmeriiil slipper? are msiideAt the same pla^e, pitiems l>eing 
worked on them with silk thread. Warori has a H re-clay brick 
and lik factory formerly worked by Government In connexion 
with the collietyT cotton presses and four ginning 

factories have been opened in the last few years. 

The principal exports by mil are oilseocK timber^ hides and 
homily cotton^ and putses. Rice goes chiefiy by cart to Berlr^ 
Hyderabad, and Wardhl, Small quantities of wheal are somcv 
times sent by road from the Bratnhapnri toAsf/ to HAgptir. I he 
oilseed? are linscedp AY, caAtoTp and mustard, while oil 

is also an important pr^uct Cotton has only come into pro- 
mi ncricc in the last few yearSi 1-arge quantities of teak-wood 
are sent from Allpillai and from the northem by 

road. BamboO(% gum, myrabolams, and lac are also OKported 
from the forest near the railway* Grass and charcoal are some¬ 
times taken from the northern samJffifaris for sale in Raipnr 
District. Slm^nr homs are exported for the manufacture of 
kntfe-hfljidles. The flowers of the makua are sent to ^V’ardhi 
and Berir. Superior bricks and tiles are made in the Warord 
colliery, and are sold locally and also sent out of the Distnet 
Silk'bordered cloths are largely exported to Nagiiur, Bcriftand 
Hyderabad, Lcalliershoes and ropes are aenl to BerAr* Salt* 
su^r, thread, cotton piece-goods, metak, ^tnd kerosene oil arc 
the principal imjiortsL Tbe salt used Is sea-salt from Bombay. 
Sugar Comes princlpaily from the MauritiuSi and to a less extent 
from Northern India, or unrefined sugar, is largely 

imported from Bangalore and Northern India, the trade having 
sprung up within the last ten yews. 

The VVardhi-Warora branch of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Eallway enters the notth-westem comer of the District, with 
stations at Nagri and WaroriL An extension of the railway 
through Chanda to the coal minea at Baltalpur is now under 
construction. Nearly the whole external trade of the Dis¬ 
trict passes thmyf'h WarorA staiion, which is connected by 
metalled toads with Ch5ntkand Chimur,aiid by anun metalled 
road with Won in Beritr. The Mi 3 l and Sironcla roads are the 
mcKt im|>ortant routes leading from Chlnda into the interior of 
the District. During the rainy season some produce is carried 
by boat on the SVaingangt between Bhandam and Armort, and 
during the filinine grain was brought down by boat to Garh- 
chirolL Considering its suo, the District is not well provided 
with roads. The length of metalled roads is 75^ mites, and of 
umnetallcd roads 39^ miles; the annual expenditure on mainte¬ 
nance is Ra, 54,000. The BubUc Works de|)aitment has charge 
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of iyS nulesof road and the District council of 179. There 
are avenues of trees on 5!^ miles. 

]Previous to five last decade there is tittle record of distress FamtQe. 
in ChandfiU The Pistrict sufTered in 1868-9, ^lUt fwjt so severely 
as other parts of the Pro^iiice^ and little or no relief appears lo 
have been given. From this date candiiions vtere gencmlly 
prosperous until 1891-?, from which year there were successive 
short crops until 1896-7, caused in three years by cloudy and 
rainy w^eather during the wrmier months^ and in three years by 
premature cessation of the mortsooo rainfall The failure of 
1896-7 was not in itself se%'cre, as iftn average out-lum of half 
the normal was obtained from all crops, but following on the 
previous lean years it eau^ some distress. Relief was princi¬ 
pally given by granting loans for the construction and improvc- 
mcMt of tanks, I'he moriality was never excessive. In 1899- 
1900 a complete failure of crops occurred and severe famine 
prevailed, aggravated by epidemics of cholera and dysentei^ 
arising from the scarcity of W'^ascr, and J3 per cent, of the popu¬ 
lation were at one tirrve on telkh Several road works were 
undertaken, 54 new tanks constructed, and re|ialred or 
improved. 'I'be total expenditure was 44 tukhs. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is aided by fotir Assistant Of EHitrirt 
Extra-j-Vssistant Commissioners. For admiiiistralivc puTpo,‘Tes 
the District ix divided into hva trtAitlSj each of which has a 
fn/rsi/dar iind a Owing to the extent of Its forests 

the l>istriLi has two Forest offitrcrsi both of the Imperial 
sen'Lce. 

The civil judicial staff Consists of a District and n Sub-“ij 
ordiimte Judge, and a .Munsif for each of the ChAnda^ IVarotH, 
and RramhapurlI'he Divasiorud and Sessions Judge 
of the Nflgpur Division has jurisdiction in Cb^nda. Crime and 
liligation ure of the ordinary type, 

]>uring the ten years prerious to the commencement ofM4i4 
Rriti^h managcnit^nt the collections of land revenue averaged 
3-34 lakhs. The practice was to give short leases for a period tfwli3o, 
of three to five yrairs, leaving the/^W or village headman from 
ij to 15 per cent, of the Various miscellaneous 

taxes and transit dues realised under .\larathl rule w'ere 
abolished when the District became British territory. The 
h^i period of Marlthil rule, from 1S30 to 1853, was charac¬ 
terized by reckless misgovernment Many of the old hereditary 
headmen wrere disposseswl and ihcif villages made over to 
Brahman oibclals on a reduced assessment, while in order 
to make up the leas of revenue every’ device was employed to 
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esctqrt increased sums from ihose who temained^ In i &fii-j, 
whtn the first regular settlement: was t>C|^np the demand had 
falteu to 2-^5 lafchsu The revision of assessment was concluded 
In iS6gy the term fived being tbirtyp twenty^ and thirteen years 
in difTerunt areas, lire tract settled for thirtoen years consisted 
of certain villages in the tihot The revised reverme 

was at 2-64 bkhs,of which Rs. 22,000 was ^assigned hut 
thi^ mm excludes Rs^ account of saminddri estates, 

and the tevctiuc of the Si^oT^ch^l /aArf4 ^Hich then constituted 
a separate District. The vihage head nten were made proprietors, 
and all tenants received occupancy HghLs. The Am^on^ fUj- 
garh, Ghatktilp and U'air^garh in which the revenue 

had been fixed for only twenty years, were summarily settled in 
188&-8. On the expiry of the thirty y^rs' settlement, a fresh 
revision was undertaken in 1898, and is still (1906) in progress, 
iu conclusion having l>een de^yed by the famines. The col- 
leetidns of knd and toiai revenue in recent years are shown 
below, in thousands of rupees :— 
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Ijxs .1 The management of local afiidrs oulJjride mtmidpal areas is 

*^utrusted to a Distrtcl council and kmv local bwds* each 
tvliLiH. having jurisdiction over one while the funds rtibed for 

Sifoncha are administered by the Deputy^Commissioncr. The 
income of the iHstrict council in [903-^4 was Rs. 54,000 l and 
the expenditure on public w^orks was Rs. 1 1,000, on educatiofi 
21,000, and on medical ndief Rs. 5,000. CttANUa and 
W A ROMA are municipal towns. 

Iv 33 m and 'fbe District Superintendent of Police is usually aided by an 
Assistant, and has a force of 663 officers and men, including 
3 mounted coruitables, besides 1,889 village watchmen for 
1,584 inhabited village^- Chduda has a District iaii with 
Bccommodation for 148 prisoners, including 13 fcmaleSf and 
Sironchft a i^ubridiary jail accommodating 53 prisoners. 'The 
daily a^terage numb^ of prisoners in the ChiLnda jail in 1904 
was hip and in the Sironchl jiail between 3 and 4- 
EiisKUtoi]. In respect of cducatiort ChiLnda iiands thirteenth Ln the 
Province^ about 2 per cent, of the population (3^ males and o+t 
femateaj being able to read and write. The perc'cntage of 
children under instruction to those of school^oing age is 3 . 
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Stalistics of the number of pupils under imtnjctiqn are as 
ftilbwip: (1S&3-1) 5,670 5 (iSgo-i) SA 9 S f {i^oo-t) s^ijS i 
(1903-4) 6,99s, ipicluding 365 giria. 'Fhe educatiomil institu- 
lions comprise a hij^h school at Chioda town conducted 
by priv-ate individiiak, 3 E£ngllsh middle schools, 4 verna¬ 
cular middle schools, and ti4 primary school!w 'fbefe are 
four girls' schools in the Districh I'hree schools for bo)S and 
one for girls are conducted by the Chinda Mission, 'ihe 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 Rs- of which 

Ra. 38,000 was derived from Pronnciat and Local funds and 
ks, 4,000 from fees. 

'Fhe District has 14 dispensaries, with accommodation for lI<MpiuU 
53 in-pai cents. In 1904 the number of ca^es treated was 
9ip3Qi6* of whom 506 were in^patiunis, imd 1,498 opera- 
tsoiLs, Were performed. The expenditure wjts K-s^ 35,000, of 
which ihe greater part was provided from rnovinclai and 
Ixjcal funds* 

VftMnation is ncjt compulsory in any part of the District,, yAiMinB- 
aud only 37 per i,ooo of the population were successfully ^ 
^Ttccinatcd in T903-4r 

[Major Lucie Smith, Se/f/i:mcJirt 1869. A District 

Giuetteer is being compiled.] 

ChSunda TahsiL—Central of the Dbtrict of the same 

name, Central Provinces. In 1901 its area was 5+*sS square 
miles, and its population 19513^5 personsr In 1905 the con¬ 
stitution of the was entirely altered, the l^c Ahiri 

estate being leanAfcrred to the Sironcha: and 

the remaining ^ajn^rf^an &i>tate5 with a tract on the cast of 
Chilnda to the new Garhchijoll ArArJ/, I’he rev'tsed area of 
the Chanda taAil/ is 1,174 square miles, and its population 
111,040 persons, the density being 103 |>crsons |>er square 
aiile The population in 1891 of the area now constituting 
the was 13^,477* Tht iitM/ contains one town, 

Chanoa (populnttoTi, t 7,&03), the District and fttAsl/ head¬ 
quarters^ and 319 inhabited villages. Excluding 354 square 
mill:?! of Government forest, 59 per cent, of the available aiesi 
iii oocupied for cultivation VS'ith the exception of a small 
open black soil tract on the wealern tiorder, the consisb* 
of rice countiy^ and is covered over a great part of its area with 
hill and forest, 'fhe land revenue demand for the new ta^si/ 
was approximately Ks. 60,000, before the revision of seltlement 
now in progress. 

Waror^ Taittsl]-—Nonh-westem faAii/ of Chanda District, 

Central Provinces, lying between 19® 59' and 20 ^ 44^ N. and 
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78'48'And 79® 37' E., nritli an area of i,»8a square miles, 'fhe 
population in igar iws 134,547, compared with 14^,580 in 1S91. 
'ITie density is joj persons per square mile. The tahU eoiv 
tarns one toivji, AhOftA fpopuiation, io^6a6)^ [lie head-quarters, 
and 4Qfi itihabitcd villages. Excluding 346 square miles of 
Govemrnent forest, 7 r per cent, of the availabtc area is twcu- 
pied for ^kivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 515 
square miles, t he demand for land revenue in the same year 
wjte Rs. 1,14,000, and for cesses R.s, 13,000. The greater 
j»rt of the fahiU is an open black soil tract in the valley of ihc 
Vtardhh river, bearirtg sprir^ crops, and thus difTcring C0H’ 
siderabty from the rust of Ch&nda, which is mainly a riee 
District, and resembling rather the adjoining District of 
Uardha- 

Bramhaptifi Northern tuisJl of Chanda 

District, Central 1 ‘rovliices. In igoi its area was 3,324 square 
miles, and its population 210,453 persons. In rgos a new 
tnhsii was ccnstituied at (jarhchtroll to which 2,517 square 
including hficcn zamiodari estates w’ith a total area of 
over 1,000 Square miles^ were tnansfcTred from Bmmbapurl. 
the Bramhapurl tahi\l at the same time receiving a small 
accession of 100 square miles of territory from Chinda- The 
revised totals of area and population of the Hranihapiirf iah^i 
are 897 square miles and 115,049 personsL The population in 
iBDt of the area now constituting the tahui was 144,157. 'J’he 
ctensiiy is ta 3 persons per square mile, and the tahiii contains 
340 inhabited villages. Its head'quarters are at Bramhapurf, 
a village of 4.2 j 8 inhabitants, 77 miles fnsm ChOnda town by 
' 1 ‘hc fahsii contains 443 square miles of Government 
forcat. lilt land rei'cnue demand in 1903-4 for the area now 
constituting the toAfU was approximately (ts. 82,000. Bram* 
hapurf is almost wholly rice country, and contains a number of 
fine irrigation tanks in the larger villages. 

Sir oncha,—Southern (akiH of Chanda Distnrt, Centmi 
rrovtnees. In i9Qt its area was 1,085 square miles, and its 
populaiiijn 51,14s persons, Tire tia)v«rcr of the fa/u&t of 
Nugur, AlbaJto, and Chcrla of the Sironcha ittAn/, covering an 
area of 593 square miles and containing 142 villages with 
20,21 £ persons, to the Madras Presidency has been sanrtioned, 
but further details of administration were being considered in 
19^. In t^s an area of 2,693 square miles of the Chlnda 
tahal of which 2,6oo were in the Ahiri tamtnddh estate, was 
erred to SironebS- The noised of area and 
lation of the SiroiKha iaMf arc 3,095 square miles and 55,465 
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persons. The population itt 1891 of the area now constituting 
the /aAti/ was 51,131. The density h only 18 persons per 
5C|uaie mile, and the /ahf/ contains 421 inhabited village^. 

head quarters are at Simneha^ a village of 2,815 inhabitants, 
150 tnilea from Clianda town by road. The area of Govem- 
BKnt forest in the new is 480 square miles, while 2,154 

square mDes of the Ahiri Mmfnddri are covered by tTee'foreat^ 
scrub-jungly or grass. 1 he northern jKirtioti of the faAs^l 
comprised in the Ahlri is one of the most densely 

w<K>dcd and sparsely populated areas in the Province; to the 
south cjf this Sironeha extends in a long ruirrow strip to the 
ea^t of the God^iiir^ and consists of a belt of rich alluvial soil 
along the hanks of the river and its aflluenis, with forests and 
hjjls In the backgroimdH The population is wholly Telugu. 
'J'he land revenue demand of the /aA$f/ was appresimaicly 
RSr 17,000, before the revision of Eetilemetit now in progress. 

Garhchiroli,—of Chanda District, CentralFrovinces, 
constituted iu 1905, |t was formed by laking the ^amtnddri 
cstatts of Bramhapujl,flnd those of Chanda with the exception 
of Ahiri, together with 1,457 square mdts of the Md/sa or land 
held in ordinary proprieiar> right, from the east of the Chfinda 
and Brarehapurl /aAst/4^ The area of the /aAif/is 5,708 square 
milcs^ and the poptilaEion of this area in 1901 was 155,2141 
Of;mpared with 2&7r728 in 1891. Tht density is 43 persons 
[icr square mile. I he /tiAsJ/ contains 1,098 inhabited villageSr 
Its hcad-quaners are atCarhchirolt^a village of 2^077 inhabitants, 
51 miles frotn ChAnda town by road. l"he fuAsiJ includes 19 
lUTMiffddri estates, lying to the ea>ft and south of the ^Vain- 
ganga river, with an area of 2^251 square miles and a population 
of 3 ^ ,22T persons. Most of this area is hilly and thickly forested, 
the area of fbrci:t iu the s^mi/rddni being 900 square miles. 
Ouiside the zafnifiddri ciitatea there are 849 square miles of 
Government forest. The land revenue deniand in 1903—4 for 
the area now conjitiluting the Mhi/ was approximately Ks. 
41,000. 

Bh^ndak.—Village in the Warori/ciAr^/of Chiinda District, 
Central Provinces, situated in so* 7" N. and 79° f E.j 12 mflcs 
from WarofS station on the Clianda road. It has been suggested 
that Bhilndak was ttic capital of the old Hindu kingdom of 
Vak^taka or Berar, but ths names arc not connected, and no 
inscriptions of the VikSiaka rulers have been found here^ The 
numerous ruined temples and fnigments of sculpture and 
squared stones show that it must at one li me ha%^ Iwn a great 
city. 'The diosI &nious temple at present Is that of Badart 
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or ihe snake ttiiH|>k^ the object of worship l>emg a ftag or cohrSp 
which is said to make ifs appearance on si I public occasions. 
'J’hc icniple ilself is modem and has been reconstructed irom 
older materials, many old sculptures being built into the walls. 
To the wl of the village near the main road is a tank con¬ 
taining 50 island, which is connected with the mainland by an 
old ttindu bridge constructed of massive columns in two rows, 
with heavy beams laid along iheir tops to form a roadway. The 
bridge is 136 feet tong and 7 feet broad. About a mile and 
a lialf lo the south-west of BhfEndak; in the hill of Bsjasan, is 
a very curiously planned Buddhist cave. A Jung galkry is 
driven Straight into the hill to a distance of 7 1 feet* and at the 
end of it is a shrine containing a colossal Buddha seated on 
a bench. Two galleries lead off at right angles to the first, and 
each of these has also its shrine and statue, rrom traces of 
inscriptions on the walls the date of the original e3?cavalions 
may be inferred to have been as early as the second or third 
century a^ p. In GaorUra, a mile and a half to the south of 
Bluindak, are the remains of several icmpifts, and caves and 
niches hollowed out in the rock for the reception of statue^c 
The principal temple is called Jobnisa's palace, and the two 
chief raves nre calkd his big and little fowl-houses. 

Chanda Town*—Head-quarters of the District of the same 
name, Ceniral Pro^incesi situated in 19" 57' and S®' * 

at an angle formed by the junction of the Krai and Jhaqjat 
rivera, and aS miles from U'aroi^ on the Great Indian Penin¬ 
sula Railway. PopulaEion (r^or)* 17^80^. 'I'he name is a 
corruption of Chandrapur, 'the ctly of the moon/ CMnda 
was die capital of a Gond dynasty, whose supremacy listed 
from the twelfth to the eighteenth century. 'Hie appcanince of 
the city from without is most picturesque- Dense foresi 
stretches to the north and east. On the south rise the blue 
ranges of M^ikdrug, and westward opens a cultivated rolling 
country with distant hills. The town itself is surrounded by 
a contmuGus line of wall, five and a half miles in circuit, with 
crenellated pari^pets and broad ramparts, traced in re-cnlcring 
angles and scmi-circulaj bastions. ITe thickness of tlie walls 
is [Q feet, and for the greater part of the circuit they are in 
a good state of prescrvalion. Tliey were built by the Gond 
king Hir Slh, and repaired by the MarUtblis, 'I'hey now form 
an efiicient protection against the floods which are not in¬ 
frequently caused by the JvraS river, when driven back by the 
swollen current of the H-ardlt^ at their conhiience. *l’he walla 
arc pierced by four gateways and five wickets. The most 
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noliceabic buildings in the town are some temple^ and the 
tombs of the bter Good kingi;, 'l*he prirtcipal temples are 
those of Aotialeshwam, Mah^lkali, and Murlldhar. They are 
generally plain w ith pyramidal roofs in steps, the only exception 
being the lane of Achalesbwam, ihe walls of w'hich are covered 
with a multitude of small sculptured panels. I'he tombs are 
plain substantial buildings, rather heavy in appearance. Out¬ 
side the walls is the large Ram 9 la tajik^ from which w^ater is 
brought into the town in pipes constructed under Gond rule. 
Along the pipes at inten'ais are round tow^ers^ or at 

which the water can be drawn olT and carried into small 
reservoirs. Outside the town to the south-tjasu and lying on 
the ground, is a collection of colossal nguri:.^ uf Hindu deitica 
carved from the basalt rock and Left lying iW I'hc brge^it 

of them measures 26 by iS by j feet. They arc known as 
RayappS's idols; and the story k tl^at they were prepared by 
a wealthy Korn all named Rnyappo, who rnEcnded to build a 
gigantic temple to but died before he could compksc ih 
Ihe greater part of the sjMce within the walls Is vacanl, and 
some of it is sown with crops though suburbs have grown up 
outside. 

Clutndii was con^tiluted a municipality in 18^7. The 
munieijul receijits during the decade ending igol averaged 
ks. ja^ooo, 'I'hc income ha*! largely expanded in recent ycans^ 
and in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 48^000, chiefly derived from 
octroir I'he trade of the town is now much less than il was, 
but ChfLnda is still the commercial centre of the DLstrict. It 
has also several hand industries, among wMch may be men¬ 
tioned cloth-weaving either of silk or of cotum wi th silk borders, 
dyeing, the maj'mfnciurc of orrnimcnial slippers, gold and silver 
work of a peculiar pattern, bamboo-work, Etnd carpentering. 
A large annual fair is held just outside the AchoJeshwara gate 
in the month of April, the total attendiiiice at which is e«$tlmated 
at t oOjOoo Iversons. Cattle, tobacco, and garlic arc the principal 
articles sold. Ch^da possesses a high school, suppfjrted by 
primte subscription, with 63 pupils, an English middle and 
various other ^L-booIs, and two dispensaries. The Episcopal 
Church of Bcolland ha^ established a niiii^ioEi station here, and 
Enalntaiiis three scbxils* 

M&rkatidi. — Village in the Gorhchiiolr of Chfinda 

District Central Provinces, situated in 19' 41' N. and 79® 50* E., 
56 aules south-east of Chanda town by road. Population 
(1901), I’he village stands on a bluff ovcrlrioking the 

^VaJngongO, and is remarkable for an extremely pictun:sc|ue 
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group of temples. They are ertclosed in a quodmugle 196 feet 
by ] [8, And there ore about twenty of difTeient sizes and in 
different stAj^es of prescnTtliim. 'rhey are richly and elaborately 
sculptured, and are assigned to thu tenth and eleventh eerLtmries+ 
llie wall surrounding them is of a primitive type, and proljably 
much older. I'he largest and most elaborate teinple is that of 
Martanda Ki^shL There are abo some curious square pillars 
sculptured wiih figun^s of soldiers, au<l probably more ancient 
than the temples. A religious fair is held annually at Mfirkandl 
in February' and 3 ^ 1 arch lasting for about a month, I'he great 
day of the fair is the Sivaritri festival, when the aiicnd^nce 
amounts to 10,000 pers^ins^ 

Warora To wn.—flirad-quarters of the of the same 

namei Ch^Lnsla District^, Central rrovlnces, situated in jo® 14' N. 
and j' two miles frritn the VV-ardhd fiver. It is the 
terminus of the Wardha-Watoril bianch of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Rail^ity, 45 miles from Wardha and 517 from 
Bombay. An extension of the railw'ay from Warori to a 
j>Dint beyond Chiuda has recently been begun. Fopuladcin 
(1901), 10^626. wiu constituted a municipality iu 

1867, The irLUiiici|jfd receipts during the ten years ending 
1901 averaged Ks. z j,ooo. Ini 903^4 the income had increased 
to Rs. 31,000, princi|Killy derived fnjm octroi. Water is 
obtained from a large tank outside the ifjwuj and carried into 
it in Wifcfwjl is the station at which the bulk of the 

produce of Chanda District^ and much of that of the adjoining 
Yeotm^ Districtof Beiilr, reaches the railway* A Government 
oolikiry was worked here from 1871 10 i90b- In 1903-4 the 
output was 117,000 tons of coal, raised at a cost of Rs. 3-15 4 
per ton. ’’I'hc earnings for the year amountud to 5-4 lakhs and 
the expenditure to 3-7 lakhs, giving a return of 11| per cenLon 
the capital expenditure. About 1,000 miners were employed^ 
The coal was sold to the railway, and to the local mi 11 $ and 
factories. In connexion with the colliery a fire-clay brick and 
tile factory was establbihedt the output of which in 1904 was 
val ued at 4 Zpooo. A ptlniflg an d press i ng factory belonging 
to the Emprtss Mills, NOgpur, with 14 gins and one press, was 
opened in 1903^ It has a capital of about a lakh of rupees, and 
dealt with cotton to the value of Rs, 55,000 in ihe first year of 
working* Another cotton press and three ginning factories 
have since been constructed. Wa ror 3 possesses Eqgl ish m iddle 
and girls' ochouls, and two dbpensaries. 

\U 3 vn- Bhund&r^ DistiicL—]>iNirict in the Xflgpur Dhision of 
diik%ej». Central Provinces, lyiug between zo* 40^ and 21^ 4 f N. 
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and 79° 27' and So° 40' E., in the eastern portion of the ficniniiofl, 
Nsj^pur plain, with an area of square miles. Ii h ^ 

separated from Chhattlsyarh hy the Satpurt range on the »j4eini. 
norths and by a line of broken hill luid ftwre^it country further 
south, 'llirough a narrow gap of plain between the hills on 
the north and south pass the BengahNagpur Railway and the 
great eastern road. Bhandira is bounded on the north by 
BllAghat and Seonf DiifilritUi on the west by Nagpur; on the 
south by Chanda; and on the ea^t hy the Feudatory States of 
Cbhu1khada.n^ Khairlgarh, and Nandgnon. The surfooe is 
generally open and level, being broken only tn a feitv places by 
isolated rtinges of hills. The lowest and most northerly of 
these is the Ambagarh range, an outlier of the Saipur^, which 
enters from the west, and trending in n north-easterly direction 
cuts olT the valley of the Mwanihari river from the test of the 
District. Soon after entering Bhandara the ndge is crowned 
by the fortress of Ambilgartu In the centre, ninriing from the 
COST of Bhandam town to the railway near Gondii^ is the 
Gaik hull r^nge, a cluster of low peaks sunoiinded by Irregular 
forest cmtntry* The points of Lendejharf (1^499 feet) and 
J^lTl^ri {r,7ia feet) arc the highesL Just west of Bharidam the 
Ballahi range, ojnsisting of a few sandstone bills ca|)ped with 
granite and overhanging the eastern road^ forms a prominent 
feature in the landscape. Lastly, in the south-east lie the 
Kawegaiin or Partilbgarh hills, she highest pan of the District. 

Among them, under 3 seven-peaked mass^ locally known as the 
^hitl of the seven sisters,' is the Nawegaon lake, and on an 
outlying blulT of this cluster stood the old fortress of Partabgarh 
(r,^4a feet). The peak of NishSoi is 5,314 high. In the 
eictretne south-west near Pauni there is an isolated clump of 
hili-s, and in the north-east the Satpurl range takes in the comer 
of the Dismet formed by the S^lletasi and DarekasA samifr- 
The main river is the Waingang^ and practically all the 
others are itis tributaries. The Waingangi enters the District 
on the north-cast, and flows diagonally across until it passes 
within a mile of Bhandaia town on the south-westt its valley 
lying between the Atnl> 5 garh and Gaikhuil ranges. After this 
it flow^ to the souths forming for a short distance the boundary 
between Bhand^ra and Nflgpur^ and llien turning south-east 
again cuts off the small and fertile strip of Paunt from the rest 
of the District. Its width in the District is generally 500 
yards, but opposite Faunl it broadens to half a mile. I>uring 
the open, season it consists only of a small and sluggish stream 
everywhere fordable, and containing at intervals deep pools full 
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of fine fuih. The principal pi^uent of the Wain^an^a k ihc 
Bighj which rists in the Chichgarh jrt-wlWtrrj', south-caal of 
ihe Parc^bgarh range, and flows almost due north for a conr^ 
of 70 mi [es* foTTuin^r for some di$iaiice the boundary between 
BhaneMr:i and It joins the U-ainganga near Benf, 

being cruised by the new Slipurl railway Just before its 
junction, .^loiher tributary on the left bank is the ChfLibnnd. 
which rises in the Gaik hurl range and flows sc>uih| crossing the 
great eastern road a! Saongrp where it ts s[Kinned by a large 
bridge. The Pingoli rises near Tomsar, and joins ihe Bagh 
near Kamtha on the border of the District. On the right 
bank the Iribatanes are the Cbandan, which flows post Wilra^ 
seon^ and ^mpaill and meets the Waingangft near Saonrr^ the 
Blwitnthan flu wing down frorn Seoni District and joining it at 
and the Stir Coming east from Xagpur to a jurretion 
not far from Bhandiini town. I’he of the ^Vaingjing^ 

and Ilagh have been called the 'lake region ^ of Nflgpur, from 
the number of krge artiflci.il tankii cfinsirtictcd for irngalion 
which form a dkcmctite feature of the country. The mocst 
important are those of Nawtgaoji* wiih an arua of 5 squane 
miles^ and SeonT, with a circumference of more than 7 miles^ 
while smaller tanks arc counted by thou^d-s. These lajge 
tanks have been constructud by members of the Kohlf caste, 
and, though built without technical engineering knowledge, 
form an enduririg monument to the naiura] ability and industry 
of these entetprising cultivators, 1'hc larger tanks m'e irn.'gular 
lakes, their banks formeii by rugged hills, covered with low 
forest thyit fringes the waters, while dykes connecting the pro¬ 
jecting spun^ from the hills are throw^n athwart the hullows. 
The S^oli iaksii or southern portion of the District consists 
largely of hill and forest Elsewhere the country is for the most 
pan open and closely cultivated, and the eKpin^ of rioe and 
wheaHields thickly studded with fmic-bearing tn:e$ and broken 
by flat-topped hill* pruaent a pleasant and prOs[>erous 
appeaTance+ 

The main formation in the valley of the Waingangi consisli 
of basalt and o<her igneous rocks, while in the easlern and 
soiilh^rn part of the Distriet it changes to meiamorphic sand¬ 
stone. Beds of laterite are cornsnon its all parts. In the 
laolaicd ridges and hills round Bhandaia town a close-grained 
sandstone is found which makes a good building stone. 

The fonssts generally cover and surro-und the fill I ranges but 
beyond the Partal:^arh range a bfcxid belt of jungle eitends 
from Owira and Anigaon in the north, round the eastern and 
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souhc^ l^onJcr of ihe Dislricl, to llic ChGlbariid, Teak is 
found ort the higher hitls, mnd haitiljooa nljoutid. The other 
timber trees are saj {T^^rminH/m /rndm 

/timjfijjrfl), and Si/Jsai or Ufi/d Af^irta- 

f/am). Much of the forest coEisists of 

{Ba^efr/Iia ^^rrafa}. a tree of very little value. ^^faAi/d (/^aSfia 
/ai(fe/$ii) is aburLdant in the ofwn txyuntry^ and the usual fnlft- 
bearing and sacred surround the villages, The grosses 
called Auitt/ and gk^ndr aie principally used for thatchi'ngp and 
musydl for fodden /TdifS sometimes 

Invades the wheat-fields. 

Bison occur in the Gaikhurl and PartAljgaxh mngesp and Fann*. 
instances have beren known of wild bufTalo entering the District 
from the south, 'rigers and leopards arc found in mo&t of the 
forests. Snipe and duck are jGiifly plentifidp and large fish are 
obtained in the deeper reaches of the ^Vsdnganga and in the 
Nawegaon kkc. 

'I'hc climate is slightly cooler than that of N^ur, and the Climate 
hfghest temperature in the hot seswn is usually not more 
than The nights, if the ^ky h clean are nearly always *^^*'*^' 

cooL In winter the nights are cold, though it never actually 
freerCi Malarial fever Is prevalent from August to the end of 
the ycar^ especially in the south and cast. Severe c|j?deiDics 
of chokrs usually follow' years of scanty rafnfalL 

The annual minfilk averages 55 inches; the 'rifora faMi, 
situ.ited in the open country to the norths gets a smaller rain¬ 
fall than Bhandira and suiters most in years of drought. 

Notiling is known of the tariy history of the Distnetp except l h*toi>. 
for a vague tradition that al one period ft woi held by Ctaolr 
kitigs. In the sevetiteenlh century the open country In the 
north was included! in the territories of the Deogarb Gond 
dynastyp and the ftirt at Ambi^rh seems to have been bultt 
by the Patlidn governor who held the Di^nganal estate in Seonf 
under the C^ond Jiakht Bnland iTlc eastern and ^iouthem 
portions of the District were at this time covered with continu¬ 
ous forest I but the fact that some of the saitiirrdJrs formerly 
held deeds granted by the Garhl-Mandli dynasty shows that 
these territories were nominally under cheir jurisdktionp while 
the present mmfmfdr of ChTchgarh holds a j^tent from the 
ChAnda kings. In 1743 BhandAru^ with the rest of the 
Deogarh tcrritoiiesp became part of the MarAthA kingdom of 
NAg[jUr, but was at fi.rsl governed by ^maisMdrs m subordi¬ 
nate revenue officiais w'ho were controlled from N.lgpur^ and 
whose charges^ ten in number^ were assigned us apanages of 
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diFerent officers of the court. The present tjovm of BhandSra 
was constituted the District head-quarters In 1820^ wlien 1 
European officer was appointed as Su(>enntendent under the 
temporary administmtinn of Sir Richard Jenkins. Soon after 
the ^far^th .1 acccsrilor^ a RunbT /tafeJy who had rendered some 
services to ChtmnfEji BhonsSa on his e^tpediiion to Cuttack^ 
received aj^ a reward a grant of authority over the eastern part 
of the District, with instnictions to clear the forest and bring it 
Under cultivation* This grant icd to the ri^ of the saffiiftJJn 
family of KSintha, which by 1818 had extended its jurisditN 
tion over i^ooo square miles of tcrriiory, comprising about 
fourteen of what are now the estates of Bhindara 

and BiJ^h^tr the ancestors of the present having 

held their estates tn subordination to the KSmtha house. In 
t8i 8 Chimnil P^tef, the rose in support of j\p[ia 

Sshib^ look the MarilLlL2[ governor of LSjiji prisoner^ and 
garrisoned a number of the existing forts w'ith his retainers. 
A small expedition wa-S dL^patched against him from Nagpur 
under Captain Gordon^ which, after a sucee$.^fu 1 cngagumeitl 
with four hundred of the EumJuddPi leviics at the village of 
Nowargaon, sLormed Klnutlm and took Chimni Pitel prisonet- 
The Kdmlha territories were made over to the I^odh! iarftiftd\ir 
of Waradj who had afforded a^istance to the British and 
whose descendants still hold the samlfuftirt^ Some years after¬ 
wards the samtmMn of RimUpuTp now in Blllgh^lt, w.is con- 
ferred on thcd!cpDsed Rilmtha Dmily. The subsequent histoiy 
of Bhandsiu has been the same as that of the X3gpur kingdonit 
and on the death of RaghujI III, the last in i8sjp it 

became British terniory. During the Mutiny the peace of the 
District Wits imdiistuirbech In 1S67 the Ulriiji tract and several 
of the samfffddn's were taken from Bhandiira to ftjrm part of 
the new BalilghiiL DistricL 

^ An old cromlech and stone pillars are to be seen at Tillotl 
Rliairip and some remains of miUEsive atone buildings at 
^dnULpur near Amgaon, Old temples, most of them of the 
kind ciJted HemAdpanti^ built without mortar, are found at 
AdySl, ChakaJietl, Koramht* and Pinglai, a suburb of 
Bliondara town. There sre a number of forts, tlse principal 
^ing AmtiSgarh, constructed by the Muhammadan governor of 
Seont, Chandpur and Bhnndim, traduionally ascribed to the 
Caolls ^ Sangojrhl and Pajtflhgaf b, built by the Gonds; and 
Pauni. constructed by the Marilth^s, ^fhe fort of Amb^arh 
was used as a prison by the MariUhJ^ and it is said that 
cncimab were sent ihenc to be poisoned by being compelled 
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to drink the stnynant water of the inner well. This fort and 
also that of PaunT were held against I he British in Apjia 
SAhib^s rebellion of iSiS, and were assaulted and Oinied by 
storm. 

'[*hc fH:»ptiUiion of the [>tstrtct at the last three enumerations Tht 
was as follows: (x8&i) 633,779; (iSyl) 7^3 tS50; (j^qj) 
663^063. Between iSSi and 1&91 the increase was somcw'hat 
smaller than the Provincial averagep portly Owing to einigration 
to NOgpur and Berfir. During the lost decade^ there was some 
cmigialiorL to VVordhA and fierlr^ and the District suffered 
from partial failinres of crops in 1S95 and being vury 

severely alTcctcd by famine in. both 13^7 and 1900, 'rht 
density of population Is 167 jiersEins per square mite Under 
favourable circumsutnees the ttismet could probably sup' 
port with Case a density of more than aoo. There are 
three towns—E hanoaHa, PAOnTp and Tosisah — and 1,635 
inhabited tillages. Villages in BhondAra arc generally of a 
comparatively large size, the proportion with 500 inhabitants 
or more being the highest in the Province. The pHncIpal 
statistics of population in 1901 are shown below' :— 
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The statistics of langutage sHeiw that 774 per cent, of the 
populatkon spuik hiariiihT, and 134 cent, jiindf and Urdu ; 
of the reinainder, s^,x>oc [lersoiLR^ or 79 per cent, of the total 
number of Gonds^ speak GondL About 38 per cent, of the 
population are Hindus, and 10 per cenL Anlnilsts- xMuharn- 
madans number nearly 13,000, of whom 3,000 live to town^ 

Until recently there were a considerable number of Muham¬ 
madan cotton^caners^ hut with the introduction of mjll-spun 
thread this industry has declined. 

The principal castes of landholders arc hfarltha Br^hmanbi Thrir 
(6pQOQ), who possess 340 out of 1,917 revenue villages. Pon- 
wirs {6j,o«) with nearly 300, Kunbis (79,000) with about 
^00, Lodhis (r 3 ,ooo) wuih 166, and Kohlls frr^ooo} with 136. 
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Hie h[aratha Brabnians ob»iiin«l their vill&tjes under ihe 
BheniiU dynasty, when they were employed as revenue officials, 
and either assumed the manu^ctnent of villages or made ihem 
over lo iheir rckiions. Tlie three great cultivating castes Me 
Ponwars, Kunbis, and Kohlls, the Ponwars being tmditiOTally 
skilful in growing rice, Kunbb with spring crops, and Kohtfs 
with sugar-cane, I he skill of the Ponwars at irrigation is pro¬ 
verbial, and it is said of them that they can cause water to flow 
up a hill. The Kunbls are dull and heavy-, with no tbou^t 
lieyond their wheat and their bullocks. The Koblls hvc 
chiefly in the L'handpur tract of Bhandara and the SakoU 
tahst. They are not so prosperous as they fomicrly were, 
when Kohll pSltls built the great tanks already mentioned. 
The Lodhis (iS,ooo) are not important numerically, but they 
hold some fine estates, notably the satoindari of Kimtlia with 
an income of over a lakli of rupees. Gonds numVier 70,000, or 
about <04 per cenL of the population, and HalbSs 17,000. 
Several *>f the iautindart belong to each of these caster the 
Gonds being generally seriously involved, and the Halbis 
sotnewhiit less so, though they are not often prosperous. The 
Gonds suflered severely in the famines. The mcoial weaving 
and bbouring caste of Mehiits is represented by 118.000 
persons, or nearly (8 per cent, of the population. Aiwut 
71 per cent, of the whole popubiion are shown as dependent 
on agriculture, 

Ouirtljui Christians number 319, including afl6 natives, of whom the 
mlniwi). niajoriiy belong to the United Free Church of Scotbod 
Mission, which lias been established in Hhandam since i88r. 
and maintains a hospital, an orphanage, and schools for boys 
and girls. A hnuich of the American Pentecostal Baptist 
Mission has recently been opened at Gond^ ^ ^ 

Ooeial About S3 per cent, of the soil of the District is tliat called 
ipiwl- m«rawi, or black and nearly bbek soil mixed wnth limestone 
pebbles or sand. The best bbek soil or kanhar occupies 
per cent, and is alluvial, b^g found in the tracts bordertug 
on the WaiugangS, especially round Pauni, where the Wain- 
ganglt take.s a sudden turn, and the deposit of detritus has 
increased. Farther east, yellow sandy soil, which gives a bige 
return to irrigation, generally predominates, covering 31 ^ 
cent, of the whole cultivated area. The quantity of inferior 
hmd is therefore comparaiively small. 

CUefuri- or tlie total area, 1,479 square miles, or 37 ptr cent, are 
comprised in the *8 saminddri estates, to which it has been 
Lid ctoL- beld that the custom of primogeniture does not apply, while 
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55 square miles are held wholly or partially free of TCvenue by 
mem hers of the Bhonsla family^ and 5^000 acres ha%'e been sold 
outright under the Wa^tc Land Rules« The bahmce is held on 
the ordinary ifia/gttzJr/ tenure, 'fhe chief statktica of culti¬ 
vation in 1903-4 arc ms follows,, areas being in square mites : 
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A larige quantity of waste Land therefore still remainSp and 
os very little inferior sail has been brought under the plough^ 
it would appear that there must be considerable scope for 
extension of cruLtiviiuon. Rice occupies square miles, 

/Mfdr 158^ wheat ijs^ giain 70^ liose^ i and i>ulscs 354- 
In recent ^-ears wheat has to some extent been supplanted by 
and while the area under rice lias considerably fallen 
ol!; this has only to a sfnall extent been counterbalanced by 
m tnereose in About four-fifihs of all the rice grown 

is ttansplanted and the balanec is sown broadcast Wheat is 
grown principally in the Faunt, Tumsart atad RAmpaill tracts, 
and suLoJl embankments are often constructed for w'heat-^elds, 
especially when rice is grown as a rotation crop with wheat 
/ifwdr is frequently sown as a s|>ring crop in Bhondara, as the 
mins ore too to allow It to succeed as an autumn crop. 

Linseedr gram, and the pubc tiara (LafA/rus safwas) ore 
grown as second cnofjs in rice-fields. Sugoi-cone was formerly 
on important crop in EhandiLra,, but the area under It has 
decreased in recent years, and is now only about liSoo acres 
or less than a third of the former total. Ginger^ orange, and 
plantains are grown in the villages of Jam and Andh^gaon 
and sent to NSfipun 

'fhe ptaciice of growing second crops in rice'fields and of Jmppove- 
irrigating rice bos grown up since 1S64, In a favourable year 
second crops are grown on as large an area as J41 ^tiare mdes. prac- 
A variety of sugar-cane called Aa/Am\ which giv« only half 
the usual out-turn of sugar but is easier to cultivate and less 
liable to damage by wild animals, has been gunendfy adopted 
in ptcforcDce to the superior canes. During the decade ending 
1904 more timn lakhs vras advanced under the Land Improve¬ 
ment Loans Act, prindpalLy for the constmedon of irrigation 
tonka, and nearly 6 laldis under die Agriculturists' Loans Act, 
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of which 3 bibs wn-s given oiii during Ehe scarcity of igoa-j. 
A considerable proportion of ihis laitcr mm was expended in 
agricult uni I impiovemenu. 

Vo good arc bred in the District^ except in the small 
forest tract EO the north of the Ambagarh range where there arc 
professional breeders of the Golar caste. The herds from here 
are taken to Haihar for gracing during six months of the year^ 
Elsewhere no cart is exercised in breedingp and the type pro¬ 
duced is i>oor. Bullocks are imported from the Kilnker atiil 
Bastar States and from the Sdtpur^ Districts ofChhindwdm and 
Seonl for rice culrivniioriT and from Berftr in the spring-crop 
area, BiiETalocs are used for rice culti^-aricm and also for drayght. 
They are not largely bred locally^ the yoong bulls being 
imported from the northern Districts. They sliehtly more 
expensive than ballocksj and are usually kept in combination 
with them, and are used for the heavy work of IfansplaiUadon 
and harv'esting. There are very few sheep^, but numbers of 
goats are bred by ordinary agriculturists both for food and for 
sacrifice. 

The District of Bhandam has a Larger irrigated arcsi than any 
other in the Pfovince+ as much as jyo square mites receiving 
an artificial supply of water in a normal yearh This represents 
nearly a quarter of the net area under crop; and neatly half of 
that under rice* which, with the exception of a few thousand 
acres of sugar-cane and v^etables^ is the only crop to whidi 
irrigation is applied. In i903-4 ihe irrigaled waa laS 
square miles. The water for irrigation is accuoiulated in village 
tanks of the ordinary kind* and cither percolates through the 
embankment or Ls drawn off to the fields by channels con.Ktnieted 
of carthf from outlets cut In the centre or side of the embank¬ 
ment. A few of the large fc^iCrvoirs, such as Nawegaon, Seolllp 
and Sircgaoii^ have rough masonry sluices. A s)'SteEn is also 
practised of constructing small embanknients to hold up water 
temporarily during the mOnsoon months; in September and 
October these are cut^ and the whaler taken on to the rice-fields, 
while wheat is sown in the bed of the Lank. Irrigation Is at 
present almosE entirely dependent on a sufficient supply of fmn 
TO fill the tanks at some period during the monsoon; and in 
1899 , when there was a complete lailiire of the rainfall# only 
about 4 per cent, of the normal cropped area could be suppli-^ 
with water. The configuralloti of the cournryt and the hill 
ranges tr^ver^ng the Dbirict, afford a number of favoutablc 
sites for large storage reservoirs similar to those already con- 
rtnjeted by the people, and seveiaJ project* of this nature have 
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been pmjiarcd by the Irrigation department. The construction 
of the KhairUandi taiib to protect 4,000 acres is nearly com- 
picted. 

GovemTnent forests cover 5square mfles, df which all bul Fekppj^ 

S are ‘ resented' forests* "rhe chief Rreas are on the Atnhigarh, 
Gailchurh and Partabgarh ranges, and there is a small block 
to the west of FaunT. 1‘he higher levels of the Oaikhuii: and 
I'artabgarh bills contain a certain amount of teak. Elsewhere 
the ordinal^' mixed species are found. Bamboos are abundant, 

Mo3t of the rc^^nuc comes from timber and bambexss, and 
the rest from the usual minor forest produce. The total ^nluc 
of forest pTodnee sold in 190J-4 was Rs. 45,000. Besides the 
Government Rcsen'eSt the District contains ^46 square mites 
of tree forest, principally in the zafftifidJris. Some leak forest 
is found in Darckas^ and SalckasS, 

The manganese ores in the District are now being worked by Minciili- 
a European firm, the principal deposits being near Tumsar, 

About 150 labourers are emplpj-ed, and the output In 1504 was 
8,55a tons* Deposits of iron ore of a superior quality esisl in 
several villages in the TiroriS tahsf/, and arc worked to a small 
extent by native ariificeis. A little gold is obtained by washing 
in the Sonjbarf DudhI livcn 

Tlie weaving of silk-btjrdered cloths is a substantial industry^ 
in Bhandarat and has not yet been seriously aJTecicd by the 
competition of the mills. The principal centres are Bhandara 
town, Paunl, Motiliri* and AndMrgaoo, and the total number 
of persons employed is about 6,000. Fine cotton cloths are 
woven with colouncd silk border^ usually red, and the weavers 
in Paunl use counts as fine as 8o'a. The silk thread comes 
from Assam through N%pur ready dyed* Ordinary^ country 
cot Eon cloth is also produced in considerable quaniiiies by 
Mdirls^ who lii^in large numbers in Tumsar and the surround^ 
ing villages. Cotton cloths are dyed widi imported materials in 
a number of villages, about 500 persons Utng employed in this 
industry ai Bent* At Bhandira all kinds of brass vessels arc 
made. Stone jam are tumed out at Kanerl and cart-wheels at 
Tunism-* Soft grass matting for bedding is manufactured from 
a grass called snJtAiv^a, and bamboo baskets and matting are 
made in a number of villages. 

Rice is the staple export^ being sent loBombay for the foreign 

trade, and also ic Nfigpur Mid Berir. \St>eai, grani, the puls? 

and gilseeds are also caported, these being geneiaHy talcn 
by cart frtsm Paunf to Nagpur. Of the forest produce teak and 
^u/d(PffrotarpusMartti/tum), timber and bamboos, and moAna, 
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rnyrsbolamSk hicles^ ajid w;ix arcg^nci^lly t':ij|>orted; and various 
articles of locaJ nrLarLufacture, as bross'ware, silk^boidered clDths^ 
and stone jars, sent to neighbouring Distrlcis. In ihe lost 
few ^cars ihere have been considerable exports of n^ongane&e. 
Cotton piece^Dods arc iitt|>orted from the Kigpur and Bombay 
mills^ and English cloth from both Bombay and Calcutta. Yam 
h obtained from the N^lgpurand Htnganghat mills^ Kerofiene 
oil is brought from Bombay^ and Is now solely used far lighting- 
Sea^lt also comes from Btimbay. MauriUns sugar is princi¬ 
pally iis^rd^ Gffr or unrefined sugar is both produced Ideally 
and imported from Bombay and the Untied Provinces. A 
certain amount of and the pulse {trAar is brought into 

the District for consumption from Berar and Nagpur. 7 "he 
pHncipal trading stations are GondiU and Tumsor, and after 
them Tirorl and Anvguon. Tumsar is the centre for the part 
of the District north-west of the WaingangO, and for the adjoining 
tracts of Seoul and South of the B'airigatigi the 

trade of the Tirofa foArJl on both sides of the railway goe^ to 
Tiroril, Gondii!* or Aingaon according to their relative proximity. 

The BengahNilgpur Kail way passes through the northern 
portion of the District, with a length of miles and ten stations, 
including Bhandlra, within its borders. The S^pura narrow^ 
gauge extea^stoii starts north from Gondii junction, and has 
a length of it miles and one station in the District. The most 
important roads are the great eastern road running through the 
south of the District, and the roads bom Tumsor to R^mpaih 
and Kaiongh from GondL 3 to Bdl^ghat, and from Ttrort to 
KhairlAnji. The length of meulled roads ia r j6 miles, and of 
unmetalled roads 3^9 miles, all of which, except ei miles of the 
latter doss maintained by the District council, arc in charge 
of the Public Works de|>anment, the expenditure on upkeep 
being Rs. 5^,000. ^fhere are avenues of trees on a6 mites. 

The jiears 1833, i B^a, and 1S69 arc remembered as having 
been marked by famine from lailure of Toinfall. After 
the year of the Bundelkhand famine, the District prospered 
until the cycle of bad seasons commencing in 1S94. Two years 
of poor Crops were followed by a harvest of less than half the 
normal in 1B95-6, and of one-thini of the normal in iS^-7. 
Severe distress occurred in the latter year, the numbers on relief 
rising to person^ or h per cent of the population, in June* 

tS^y, and the total ex].)enditure being 10 lakhs. Again in 
1&99-JQ00 both the rice and wheat harvests were complete 
failures and famine ensuecL About 140,000 persons^ or nearly 
^9 percent, of tbu papulation, were on relLef in July, 1900, and 
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the total eKpcndiliire wos 36 In hcAh these famlneSr 

tji^ides improvemenUi to communicatidns^ large nuinhers of 
lAnks were ciDrLSitructe<ii and repaired. In 1903 there again 
n txry poor rice crop and local reltef was given, tank works 
also being undertaken by the Irrigation department. 

The Deputy-CommMSEioner usimlly has a staiT of three Dutriet 
Assistant or ETstra-Asi^istint Commissioners, For 
tive purposes the District is divided into three each of stuRT. 

which has a faMhfar and a The Forest officer 

is generally a member of the Provincial servke+ l^he EKecu^ 
tive Engineer of the Bhandara Public ^Vot‘k5 divisiort, com¬ 
prising Bhandara and BiilaghAt Districts, is sEationed at 
Bhiuidim town. 

The civil judictaJ stalf coinststs of a District and a Subordi- Civil lad 
natc Judge, and a Mimsif at each /aAsiA The Divisional and 
Sessions Judge of the Nagpur Division has Jurisdiction in 
BhandSrii, Th^e are benches of honorary magistrates at 
Bhand^a town, RampailT, and Amgaon. Suits brought for 
the use of water for irngation are a noticeable feature of the 
civil litigation. HcinciUS crimes are somewhat numerous, 
murders committed with an axe being a comfjaratively common 
otTence. Cattle thefts arc also frequent. 

Owing to large changes in the area of the l>istrict, the old Lud 
figures of the revenue demand cannot usefully be CDtnpaTCd 
with the present ones. Under MarlthA administratiofi short- tmian. 
temi settlements were the rule. The farm of a certam area 
was given to an official called a generally a court 

favourite, who made himself res|KirtsEh]e for die revenue. 

Each vilkge had a or headrnanj who acted as its reprc’ 
seniative and engaged for the revenue demand, which rose and 
fell according to the cLrcumsUmces of the yean The demand 
was distributed over the fields of the iilEagc, each of whfcli had 
a number leprcsenting its proportionate value. The fiifU/ had 
no proprietary right, but his office was generally hercdiLiry, 
descending not necessarily to the eldest s^>a, but to the most 
capable member of the family. The tenants also had no legal 
status, but were seldom ejected so long as they paid thetr rentes 
more especially as Ute supply of land was in excess of the 
number of culti^Titors^ to till it. The result of the system was, 
howeverp that the who were usually Maraihl 

Bfihmam^ managed to get a large number of villages into 
their own hatidii and those of tlicir relations, and when pro^ 
prietary rights were conferred by the British Covemment they 
thus became herediiary landowners. After the acquisition of 
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ihc District m 1^53^ shortacrm scltlemcnls were continuccJ for 
a few years, Preparations for ihc first regular sun-ey were 
commenced in iSs^* and a thirty ytars^ settlement was com^ 
plcted in 1^67, the demand then fiKcd being 4 57 
area now constituting the District During the currency of 
lliis seLLlcment the Disirtcl prosperedp the price of aghcuJtunU 
produce rose greatly on the construction of the railway, and 
cultivation expandctl The District was resettled in the years 
1S94-9, and the revenue was raised to 6-04 lakhsp being 
et|iiivalent to an increase of 36 per cenU in the ^A^sa anil 
69 per cent, in the samlndfiri estates. The average reyeniac 
incidence per cultivaled acre is R- o-io-ii (maximum 
Rs. 1-3-1, minimum R- o-S“4)i while the corresponding rental 
incidence ifi R- 0-15-4 (maxiinum Rs. *"3^ minimum 
k. &'-5-s), I’he coMections of land and total revenue in 
recent years arc shown beloWp in thousands of rupees 
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The management of local afTairs^ outside municipal arses is 
aalI ^;ntrusted to a District council and three lucaJ lioartlsj each 
mlhlA hav-ing iurfsdsciion over one The income of the Dis¬ 

trict council in 1903-4 was Rs. 61,000^ while the expenditure 
on education was Rs. 241000 and on public works Rs. iypOoo> 
Tumsar, and Faun! are munidpal towns. 

Vitllct flfid irhe force under the iKstricl Superintendent of police con- 
sLsis of 35? olScers and men, incltidEng 3 mounicd constables, 
besides 2,116 village watchmen for 1,63® inhabited villages. 
Fhere is a District jail w ith accommtidation for 126 piisoncrs^ 
including 11 females. I’he daily avetage number of pdsonerx 
in 1904 was 70. 

Eilucftiion. In respect of educadchti RhandiLra is neither particul^ly 
advanced uor backward^ 2-5 per cent, of the population 
(5-2 males and o-i females) being able to read and write- Sta¬ 
tistics of the number of pupils under instruction are o-'* 
follows ^ (raSo-t) 3^9^ t (1890-1) 7t^3® ^ (1900-O 7,68-2; 
(1903-4) iucluding 275 girls. The schools comprise 

2 KngtUh middle schools at Bhandam, with 5 vernacular 
middle schools and 129 primary schools, besides 2 private 
schools. One of the Bhonditra English schofils is managed by 
the Free Church Mission. Two high school classes have b«n 
u|H:ned at the expense of a private resident in the new English 
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scboolT but havu noX yei IjecR recognised by tbt A^lab^bSd 
Univereily. There are six girls' sehools^ three ift Blvindamj 
and one each at Faunt^ Sanrehari, and Tuniisar. A se|;arate 
school for low<£iste Dhei boys is maintained et Faunh The 
expenditure on education in 190J-4 waj& Rs. 4^t^o, the 
income from fees being Rs, 4,500. 

The District has 3 dispensariesp ift ilh aoconimt>dation for lI«pitRti* 
51^ in-patients. In 1904 the number of iresited was 

95, [06, of whom 323 were m-palients, and ajiii o|>crations 
were performed, 'fh* exj^eiiditure was Rs. la^ooo, of which 
ihe greater part wtis provided frotii Provincial and Local funds. 

Vaccination is coniipulsoty only in the municipal towns of Va^ciitfi- 
Bhandlra, Tumssir^ and Paunir The pcrtcniage of successful 
vaccinations in 190^-4 was 45 per ipooo of the popubtionj 
being above tlie Provincial average. 

[A- B. Napier, 19°^- A District G^tteer 

is lacing prepared.] 

Bhand^ra TaiiML—VVci^tem /AkffI of the District of the 
same name^ Central ProvinceSp lying between lo*" 40' and 
21® 43' N. and 79° 37'and jif 55' E.;, with an area of i,o 3 S 
square miles. The popuLition in 1901 wtis 304^ i 5 ^p compared 
with 229,287 in 1891. The density is 187 persons per square 
mile* The contaitis three towns—B11 anda ra (poputation+ 
and I»i.stfict headquarters^ Pauni {9T8^)t 
and Tumsar {8,riC)—and 507 inhabhed villages, Errcluding 
204 square miles of Covcminenl forcst+ bj per cent oF the 
available area is occupied for cuhi\'ation- The demand for 
bind revenue in 1903-4 was Rs^ ipO^^wo^ and for cesses 
Ks- acipOoo. The fuAsil occupies a narrow strip of land along 
the west of the District^ consisting mainly of open level 
country bordering the ^V^ainganglf a comiderable area being 
covered with fertite bkek soiL The cultivated area in 1903-4 
was 483 square miles, of which 35 were irrigated. 

Tlrori.—Northern taAii/ of Bhandam District Central 
Provinces^ lying between aT 10' and 31'=' 47' N. and iq"" 43' 
and 80® 40* E ., with an area of i >338 square milts. ITle 
|»GpulatLon in 1901 wns a9[p5r4, compared w'ith 3341579 m 
iSqs* The density is 320 pciitoris per i^uaxe mile, 'fhe 
tahJ/ contains 571 inhabited villages, -rirora, the head¬ 
quarters^ is a village of 3,640 Inliabilanla, 30 miles from 
Bhandam town, on the HcogoJ-Nagpur Railway. Excluding 
S8 square miles of Govemment forest, 56 per cent, of the 
avwiUble area is occupied for cultivation. The demand for 
land revenue in r 903-4 was R.s. t,46|OQDp aiid for ct-iscs 
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ds. 32,000. I'he /aAj//includes ti estates covering 

an area of 76f^ square miles, of whteh i6j cortstsi of forest* 
li consists roughly of an opctl lei'el tract of rice-growing landj 
with forests towards the eastern border, 'rhe cultis'ated area 
in 1903-4 w&s square miles^ of which 40 were irrigated. 

SakoLi.—Southern /aAjf/of Bhandflra District, Central Pfo 
winces, lying between 20° 4C artd 2 r" 17' N. and 79° 43^ and 
34" E., with an area of 1,549 square miles* The poi^nlaiion 
in 1901 was 167,395, compared with 17^^984 *0 ^891. The 
density is 108 pePions per Mpmre mile. 'I he /flAf/Z contains s %7 
inhabited villages. Its head-quarters are at Sikoli, a village of 
^^019 inhabitantis^, 24 piiles from Bhandata to¥m by road^ 
Excluding 340 square miles of Goverument forest, only 31 per 
cent, of the available art'a is occupied for cultivation. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. i,a5TCMM, and for 
cesscs Ks. r 2^000, The faAsf/ includes t7 namlndari estates 
with a total area of 710 square mites, of which 406 consist of 
forest. It is a rice-growing tract broken up by small ranges of 
hillSt contains the large irrigation tanks for which BhandSia 
is noted. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 3 S^ 
miles, of which 53 were irrigated. 

Btiaod^ Town.— Head-quarters of the faksil and DisUacl 
of the same name. Central Provinces, situated in 1 1* 10" N. and 
79° 40' K, on the \Vainganga river* 7 miles from a station on 
the BengahNigpur Railway. Population (1901), 14^0= 3 ’ 
town contains an old fort said to have l>een built by the Gaoh?^, 
which Is now used as a jaih Bhandara was consti^ted a 
municipliiy in 1867* The municipal receipts during the 
decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. i5|Ooo, By 1903-4 f ^ 
income had more than doubled and amounted to Rs, 351O00, 
the chief sources fc>eing octroi and water raiCr 1 he 
supply is obtained from the \^'aingajigi Three fihrauon we 
have been consmictcd in the bed of the river, and 
raised from them to u service reservoir near the jail* Ihe 
works were opened in 19*0^ the cost of the scheme being i'84 
lakhs and the annual tmiintenance charges about Rs- 6,«^- 
The principal industry of Hhandlira is brass-working, and it* 
name is said to be derived from *a brass dish*" Cotton 

cloth is al*o woven, but the trade of the place is not consider¬ 
able. The educational Institutions coni prise a prirate high 
school supported by contributions from the residents, an Eng' 
liah middle school, and several other boys' and girls' sehool^ 
Three dispensaries art maintained, including mission and 
police hospitals. The United Free Church of Scotland estab- 
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lisbed a mission s^tatiDn here in sSSaj and now EuppDit^f an 
orphanage^ a dlApcnsar/p and seveniJ stbiiols. 

GoadiA.—Village in the Tirora of Bharidira District^ 
Central Provinces, situated In 21^ 28^ N. and So® 13'' E,, on 
the Bengal >N^ur Railway, fii miles rmm Nagpur and 60 J 
from Bombay. Gondia is the junction for the new Sdtpur^ 
narrow-gauge railway which rtins to JubbiilpoTie aero^ the 
SAtpur^ plateau. Population (190 0,4^457+ It Is one of the 
two leading goods Etations m Bhandara District, receiving 
the produce of the sun-ounding area of Bhanddra and of the 
lowlands of the adjoining BlLagh^t l>istr{cl. A large weekly 
pain market is held here- The pcater pan of the town stands 
on Government land, and the pound rents realised are 
credited to a fund for sanitary- puriioses, which supplemented 
by a house rate. A branch station of the American Pentecoatat 
Mission at Rlj-Nandgaon has recently been established. 
Gondia contains Hindi and Mardthl primary schools, and a 
dispensary. 

Faimi-—Town in the fak^J/ and District of BhandSra^ 
Central Provinces^ situated in ao° 4S' N. and 79^ jg' E., on 
the Waingan^ river^ ja miles south of Bhand^ra town by 
road. Population (igo i)g 9,566. Some bathing gAJ/s or flights 
of stone steps have been consirucicd on the bank of iht Wain- 
ganga, and the town contains a fort which was stormed by the 
British in iS| 3 . PaunT was constilulcd a municipalily in [867- 
The inunicipal receipts during the decade ending 1 gai averaged 
Rs. 4,atxj. In 1935-4 the income was Rs. 4 , 5 ®^ mainly 
derived from a house las. The staple industry of the town i;* 
the manufacture of silk-bordered cloths^ and thread of very 
fine counts is wxsvcn. The weavers are, however, not very 
prosperous. The town stands in the fertile black soil tract 
called the Paunf Havel L It contains vernacular middle and 
girls* schools, a school for low-castc Dbcr boys and an Utda 
school, and 01*10 a dispensary, 

Tumsar+—Town in the /ahl/ and District of BhandOra^ 
Centra] Pwinces^ situated in 31" 25' N. and yg*" 4^^ E., on 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railw-ayt ay miles from BhandOra town and 
570 from Bombay^ FopulflUon (rgoi), S,ir6. The town was 
constituted a municipal iiy in. 1867. l^e municipal receipts 
during the decade ending rgoi averaged Ri- 5,40^^ 
the income was Ks* 4+'3oo, principally derived from a bouse 
lax njid market dues* Tumsar is an important commerciiil town^ 
receri-ing the produce of the north of the District and the adjoin¬ 
ing tracts of Seonl and Biilighll. A covered market-place has 
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been constnicled and u bi:gc weekly gt^m markec h Vidd here. 
The fice grown in the vicinity of Tnmsar h&5 a .special reputa- 
tidn. The Icxnl handicniftii mtlude cotton-weaving^ which is 
carried on in the town and several adjoining vilkgcs, the 
annuuJ purchases of thread by the weavers being estimated at 
3 lakhs. White losn-doths with red borders are the chief 
articles woven. Nunibers of cart-wbecls arc also made in 
Tnmsar and exported to NIgpur and bertr. The town 
(KTSscsscs a vemacubr middle scllOo]^ a girls' schoolt and a 
dtspensaryv 

District ‘above the passes *T—Disiricl in 
the K^pur Division of the Central Provinces, lying between 
21° and aa“ *4' and 79° 39^ and 81^ 3' E,p wi[h an area 
of square miles. It 15 bounded on the nonh by Mandla 
District; on the ea^il by Btlispur and Drug Districts, and by 
the KawardhA and KhairAgarb States; on the south by Bhati- 
dAra; and on the west by SfonL BAlflghat consists of an 
upland section of the moat easterly portion of the SlrpurA 
plateau, and of a strip of low country forming part of the valley 
of the WaingangS, and extending along the southern and 
western border of the hills, I'Ke eastern ridge of the SAtpurAs^ 
known as the Milkala range, divides it from the GhbatUsgarii 
plain- The hills and ekvat^ plateaux^ whkh occupy about 
two-thirds of the District, extend in the north almost acros!^ 
its entire width, with the exception of a small lowland strip li> 
the north-wcflt cons lifting of the valley of the Waingangfl^ here 
only about ten miles w^ide, and forming the Mau estate- The 
greater part of the hilly countrj' is included in the Eaihar 
and, outside the Feudatory States, is perhaps the wildest and 
n^ost backward area in ihc Province. It consists mainly of the 
three tab1<^la^d& of Taraiwara. Baihar, and Raignrb, from west 
to east. The Haigarb plateau, about s,ooo feet high, is a 
small open stretch of undulating country' cox'ered with high 
grass, and surrounded by thickly wooded hills, the highest 
peaks of which rise to 7,900 feet. It is drained by the Hfllon 
and Kashmiri rivers, and h approached from Baihar by the 
passes of BhainsSghat and I-apll running through dense forest. 
The main table^land of Baihar, to the west of Kaigari] and 
about JOQ feet below it, is also very undulating and covered 
with thick forest, the soil being generally sandy, and cultivarion 
consisting principally of the minor autumn millets, as the slopes 
are frequently too steep to permit of Ibe growth of rice- The 
valley is watered by the B^jlr and its trihutaiy the TanncWi 
which passes Baihar. Farther west and sciaTated from the 
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Banjir valley by a long ridge lies the Parasffira pktcau, slightly 
lower lhait iliat of Eafliar arid ^oriiewhat more fertile. It is 
watered by the Kanliar, a tribiataTy of the Bonj^r^ and on the 
west is bounded by another range of hills leading down to the 
^Vaingangi valley. I’hc drainage of this part cf the ISi^iETiet in 
north to the Nafbodfl. South of the main plateau the hilly 
counciy consists of small and scattered table-landsp with a 
southerly mclinatipn and gradnally toutowing m from the wear. 

The hills are for the most p^rl covered with forests belonging 
to samindari estates- Along the base of the outer spurs of 
hills lies the pluin country of the Districl forming part of the 
valley of the ^^*amgan:ga, narrow and closely shut in by the hiJh 
10 the northp and gradually opening out on both sides of the 
rivet to the south-east and south-west. The general elevation 
of this part of the District is about i^ooo feet above sta-levu]. 

It is watered by the Waiogangi and several minor streatnSp the 
principal of which are the Bagh, Chlsit, Deo^ and Son, I'he 
Woingang^ flows neariy due south through Kilaghatp its widlli 
%’arying from ?oo yard^ in the upper reaches to 400 lower dowr^. 

Its bed ia generally rocky. The Bagh rises in the Chlehgarh 
lulls of Ehandlia and flows north and north-forming for 
a short distance the boundary between Jiial^ghat and Bhao- 
ihlia. It b Crossed by the SAtpur^ railw'ay jU4»t before its 
junction witii the WalngangA on the border of the District. 

'Hie Ghisrip Deo, and Son rise in the eastern range of hills^ and 
join the Bagh after a short and rapid course. On the west of 
[he WamgangS the low counttyj broken in places by isolated 
hilkp lies along the eastern and souihcm border of the portion 
of the SAtpuiA range belonging to Seonl District^ a uiangubr 
strip of which abuts into Bllfighflt, The SarAthi is the only 
stream of any conseqtiencie on ihis side. The lowland oountr}’ 
is well watered and studded with fruit treesp and is principally 
devoted to the growth of rice^ 

Gneissic and meUmofphie rocks are the main formations, CeplcKj. 
iUid there are a few outliers of Deccan trap in the north, Tbe 
gneissic racks belong partly fo a h^hly rnctarnorphosed sedh 
mchUiry and volcanic series; resembitng the Dhamar schists of 
Southern India and known locally as the ChilpT bods. The 
metaTnorphic or transition rocks conskt of quanrites^ $luites 
jjid limestones. 

The estenrivc foresb; of the District are mainly of the mixi-d 
character usual in Central India. Along the Wainganga river 
are scattered patches of leak and toward^ 

the north-ca^t sd/ (SAma re^usfa) is the dominant tree* In 
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various p&rtsi of the District fine clumps of occur. 

Besides which is pkficiiUii and teak* which is ahmya scarce 
Of local, the principal trees to be mei wltti are sJj (Temunaiia 
{Ptenkar/^in AfarsuJ^iiim), sAish^tfi 
Siss&a}j ifAfijira h/i/if/ia), /^ids /roffd^sa% 

{FA^'i/an/^s £mA/kd\ {jlJtna ci^nfi/o/ia), /ertdid 

(Za^fri/r^mm piimy 7 ^ni\ fffojar (Odtna with species 

of Si'AUi'jrAjfra^ S:Asrlvra, Seymida, Bt^m- 

Aax, Gamgijy Bft^Aaffdniat and S/tmsfiermumr Shrubs and 
-Hinall trees include Gr^t^ia, Zi^^AuSf 
C^MtarftAuSt IV&dd/brdtaf and CaSisarfa. 

The usual kinds of game* including tigar^^ leopards* and 
deer* are fairly plentiful. Bison are found in the Sonlwitni 
forests, in Brjiig;afbp and in the north of the plaicaiu Herds of 
ni/gai roam on the Kaigath plateau^ and swamp deer are met 
with in theTopla Reserve, Then; are a few herds of anEelop^ 
on the Baihar ptateau. In the Miiri forests are some wild 
cattle, descended from tame onra let loosc^ which do serious 
damage to the crops but are not killed. Wild duck are (airly 
plentiful in the tanks in the open country, hut snipe are less 
frequent. 

CliDMicr The uplands of Daihar are subject to sharp fre^sts in December 
and January, w^hich cause much injury to the foliage of trees 
;md the cold’scason crops. The cUinatc of is that 

of the Nagpur plain, but it is especially damp in the monsooti 
s^kson. M usual in rice country, malaria is pre^'alent in the 
autumn months^ The Baihar /ciMj/, owing to its heavy rainfall 
and dense forest, is notoriously unhealthy from August lo 
Deceaiber^ and the mortality from malaria has largely com 
tributed to retard inimigradon. The particles of mica suspended 
in the witter abo tend to produce gastiius. 

kiinikJL Tlic annual mnihll at BahSghai aveingEi 6a inches^ exceed¬ 
ing that of any other IMstrict In the Province, 'tho District 
owes its Copious nutihiH to the fact that it is encircled by hills 
on the noi^ and east, on which the raiivdouds brought up by 
the south’west tnomoon ImpingCr Untit within the Last few 
y^ears the rainfall has seldom been deficient. 

Htttorv, Bal^hAtt as it now stands* has only recently becii constituted. 

The Baihar /^AsU formerly belonged to MandM District* and 
formed port of the dominions of the Good dynasty of Oaf hi 
hfandla. The i^lem pan of it was for some time assigned to 
the chief of KawardliiL as a reward for service. Soon after the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the greater part of tbe ^aAs^^ 
vfas laid waste by on inroad of the Gond Rtai of Rlmgarh in 
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and at the Unie of tessickii in f8rS the country was 
sparsely pojjijlatcd Of the low country, the old /f^r^aaus of 
HaiiO, Dhansufi, and Lan)i were included in MandlO, while ihc 
trad on the west of the Waingangl belonged to the Deogarh king¬ 
dom, which was annexed by the Bhonsla rulers of Nagpur in 174 j- 
In 179S the Bhonslas aJso obtained tlie Mondial territories, and 
most or what 15 now the Bilaghat /dA/zV was then administered 
from Uhantlilra M this period the greater part of it was covered 
with forestt and s^v^rA of the present zamind^rf estates 
Originated in grants of territory' made by the MarSthis for the 
purpose of inning up the country. In 1863^ when the Baihar 
/dtjiwV, then aluichcd to Mandlil^ was being settled, the attention 
of Govennnent was directed to its nutund resources, and it was 
recommended that special measures should be taken to colon tie 
it, U'itJi tbii object sanction was obixined in 1S67 to the 
formation of a new District, con;si5ting of the Baihar /aktfi and 
a fringe of open country below the hiUs which w'aa taken from 
Bhandara and Seortl Districtj^ and from which was to be ob¬ 
tained a supply of coIauLsts for the upEand plaEenux, The task 
of reclaiming from waste the hitherto almcBt unknown plateau 
of Baihai was entrusted to Colonel Bloomfield, for many years 
Deputy-Commissioner of BAlighat IJiistrictt and under bis 
management some progress was made tow^atds settling the large 
expanse of fende waste land wiih sturdy Ponu-ar peftSantr]|^ 
But owing principally to the unheallhiness of the clinrm^ and 
^wirtly also to change^ in Crovemment policy and the neglect of 
local ofiictals, no very great or permanent advance has been 
made ; and the tract remains one of the ]>oot:est in the Fto^ince. 
Very recently fresh measures hai-e been taken for the sy'stcmatic 
cncouragemeni of iminigratiun. A scherrve for liberal advances 
for the reclamation of land haa been sanctioned, the consiruc' 
tion of a number of tanks undertaken, and other indoce- 
fi^ents oirercd to immigrantii of the more skilful agricultural 
castes. 

The archaeological remains are not of much importance. 
Baihar contains a number of stone tanks and ruined templesj 
some built tn the Hernlldpimti style without temenU The fon 
of Linji was built by the Gonds early in the eighteenth century, 
and was afterwords the head-quarters of a kummsAdar under 
the MarfSlhH=h 5 . Human sacrifices are said to have been 
formerly offered at the temple of the Lanjki De^i, the tutekry 
deity of the pkce. About a mile from the town, in the bambt.Jtj 
forest, stands the temple of Koteshwar* at which a small 
annual fair is held. At ^lau, m ihe middle of a tank, about 
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a mile from the irllli^'ei a jpranitc ijlatfi irm has been constructed 
on whkh is the image of a Naga and n pitlar. Other remains 
are at near Katlngi, SonlthJr, HhTmlat, and Sawftrjhin 

near Bhlri. 

Thr 'fhe popiibtion of the District at the ky^i three enumerations 

" was as follow's: (iS3i) 540^614; {169*) j 

336,521. Up to 1^9^! the District prospered itrtd the rate of 
increase was about <rquaJ to the Provincial avemge# During 
the last decade the decrease of population lias been nearly 
57,000 persor^ Of about 15 per cent I’he District was very 
severely affecticd by fanrine in bottl tS^gd and iS^Tp 
Ddlaghat /uAd/also in 1900, and the decrease of population is 
mainly to be attributed to this cause. About ii^ooo persons 
emigrated to Assam during the hist decade. The District con- 
tarns one town, BaiAghat, and 1,075 inhabited vilbges. The 
pritici|>al statistics of population based on the Census of 19^1 
are shown below *— 
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In ]>904^ [1 ^a][ag;ef> with 1,(5® inhabitants were iransfetred 
from pJlighflt to Mojid t^ while a tract of * reserved * forest was 
received from lliat District. I’he revised totab of area and 
population are given above. About JS per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion arc Hindus, 22 pur cent. Animists, and 6t454 twzrsons are 
Muhammadans. The eastern portioruf of the District hare 
been largely populated by immigration from Chbattlsgarh, as I* 
shown by the fact that nearly 145,000 persons, or 44 ptr cent, 
of the tcptal, speak the ChhattTsgaihi dialect Of the balance, 
the language of ^4,343 is shouTi as Mar.lthr and of 54ptbS 05 
Gondl. llie Pouwins, nu mbering 41,(06, have a special dialect, 
a rnijEture of Hindi and Marathi, and the Mar^r^ another of 
somewhat the same nature. 

Thnr The principil landowning castes are Tonwars, Gonds, and 

Lodhis. Ponwlm (4[,000) are the best cultivators and are 

cioni. especUlly skilful at the krigBitbn of rice. Many Pomribs 

are kss^ of villages in the estates and hcadiueTi 
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ry&i^van villages in the Brnhai The IjxJhis (1^000) 

are imfntgnmts from Chhaitlsgarhp and panlj^ from 

Northeoi India. Gonds (73,000) cotvsiitute ja per cent, of the 
population^ and Baigls and BinjhSd$ (6,000) 2 per cent. The 
Goods arc found io both the and Haihar and 

ihoiie of the open country are gradually adopting settled 
OJethiKls of cultivation in imiuiiitHi of ihdr Hindu neighbours, 
rhow of the Baihar /aArf/ are still backward aJld migratory. 

The PardhAiis are the pdcsis^of the Gonds and take thc dodies 
and }fiwcb of the dead, and the Ojhils are btrd-calchers and 
tattooers, 'J’he Gonds are polygamous in Bal^ghat, and tJte 
number of a man's wives gives an indication of his wealth and 
dignity, as tntmy as sis being by no means unusual. On 
market days a Goud goes to the baiai with all his wives 
walking behind him to show his importance- The Baigis are 
also priests of the Gonda, and are employed to lay the ghosts of 
persons who have been killed by ngtnr?^ 'Hsey are one of the 
wildest of the Uibtis and arc incapable of sustained manual 
labour, though they are clever at transplanting rice-plants. 

This is the only field-work which they usually do for hire. 

They collect forint produce and exchange it for small quandtics 
of grain, and will subsist for weeks together on roots and fruits^ 
in the collection of which they display the greatest skilL 
Since the syT^tem of imw or shifting cultivation has been 
stopyxid in Gcrtcrnment forests, the Baig^ are hard put to it 
to make a living. An attempt iw made to teoch them to 
adopt regular cultivation by settling them in five villages under 
the direct supervision of the revenue officials of Baihai, but it 
has been given up OS a failnic. Some idea of the difficulty to 
be encountered ntay be gaEned from the fact that Baigi lenontSp 
if left unwBtcbeii, would dig up the grain which they l^d them- 
selves sown and eat iU They are skilled woodmen and some 
arc employed as forest guards. They also catch fish and make 
bimboo mailing to a small extent* Both Ckinds and Baigffs 
sujTcrcd severely Ln the famines. Farm-servants are recruited 
from all castes^ but are pri ndpolly Gowams. In the Bai har faM/ 
arc a number of Golan (1,^200) and BanjafOs who are 

professional caitk grazters. About 7a per cent, of the total 
pi^pulatiun were shown os dependent on agdeuiture in i^or. 

Christians number 2 rpjncludfng 19J native^ most of whom Chdstun 
belong 10 the BAliSghiL Mission, ^’h^s inatiiutionis unseclarian, 
and its eJfurts are pnncipally directed to the conversion of the 
Gonds and Eaigis^ It wia founded by the Rev. J. Lampordf 
who sdEI directs iL ^ and it has four sUdiuns at Btloghat] 

D d 
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Baih^r, Nikum. and with schools at «ch sUtion. 

Sill oTphiinase, and an industnAl fanfl# 

m q^ty of the soil in the plains is ns a rule much 

to that of the ptouau. It is of gtcatei depth ^d 
while in Baihar the mhetiiie of parttcics of mica w'*’ 
tl rZZ its ptodoctive capacity. The alluvial U«d on he 
b^k^of the sI and other rivers b be 
lowlands is the most fertile of all but .is ar^ 

Neat to this the richest and deepest aotl is found m 
about ten miles wide cstendirg along the left 
from the Dhansui hills to «S 

The Dlains of DhansuA and Haiti are nch in b^k 

and brown soil of superior quality ami gc^ dept I ^ 
is also «ood broa-n soil in the north KarolA tract to the west of 
th^vJngangS, and b BliadrJl to the cvtrmc south 

In tSThilly country and the Man >.dley the land is 
generally mcrUumor pfKir, dark soil being found 
in the Mau valley and in the shallow depressions, whxh form 
a chamcleristic fLtUTc of the plateau*. I’he l^igarh plal^u 
is the most fertile portion of the Baihar AiAri/, 
very thinly populated, and much of the Umd uni^laimed- J ^ 

Lstuie In the hill villages of the sa^ninda^i the land is^ 
E a rule, «ry t»or. being largely intetmmed with stones and 

“ISaIu.... or. 

villages with an area of 370 ?, J ™ liavo 

vaS and pay a levcaoe of Rs. ao.ooo. while 4,^ 
been sold outright under the Wa-ste Land Rules, 

*„3ra is held on the ordinary tenure. 

table ghes the chief statistics of cullrvation in ipoj 4* 

areas tn sqiuire rails:— 
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Not much of the fertile land in the low country _ 
unoccupied, but elsewhere there is cortvidciable scope p _ 
sion of cultivation. Rice occupies j66 square miles, ^ , 

Jki/Ai 137. wheat 13, urttJ 75, linseed 34i ^ ^ 
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squiti« miles- Rioe is by far the most important crop^ aiKl in 
sowing it the sy^&tem of transphmtation is usually practisetl. 

the staple food of the Gonds, is grown chiefly in the 
hilly tracts, and on the plateaux of Baihar and Elaigarh, Tobacco 
is a very profitable crop in the nJLuvml soil of the San valley,i 
where it oo^-ers rather leits tJian 1,000 acres. Castor is sown in 
rota I ion with tobacco, Sygar-cane-was grown on itjcra acres tn 
i^y-4- 

Between 1867 and 1895 the area taken tip for cultivation Impriwc- 
inctcoEed by 31 per cent., and that actually cropped by 19 per 
cenL The area on which two crops were grown in the year and meal 
the number of tanks constructed for irrigation largely incrtMed 
during the same period The famines of 1897 and igoo, how^ 
ever^ caused a decline In the cropped area^ which had not Ijccti 
recovered by 1903-4, Manure is now more largely applied io 
the rice crop, and cattle and siiwll stock are sometimes penned 
at night in the fields during the sumrucr months. During the 
riccade ending 1903-4, about Ks. 73,000 was advanced by 
Clovemment under the Land Improvement Loans Act, and 
nearly 74 ^akhs under the AgrlcuUumts^ Loans Acl 

Cattle are bred principally in the Bailtar where there Cttife, 

are excellent giaaing grounds. The ordinary cattle are small 
and not particularly strong. The best bullocks are bred by 
Golars and are sold as yearlmgs at fairly good prices. Bulls 
are reserved for breeding by the owners of any considerable 
number of cows. Buflaloes are used for the heavy w'ork of 
hauling the rice plants from the nutscries at the time of ttans- 
pknUiion. They are not bred to any considerable extent In 
fktlaghat^ but young bulb are imported from (he northern 
Ih>ftrict3. The grazing grounds are generally adequate^ and 
thtLise of the Baihar are resorted to by large herds of cattle 
from the surrounding Districts during the hot months. There 
are no members of the professional shepherd caste^ but goats 
are bred by ordinary Lindholders for food and for sacrifice. 

Pigs are reared for the same purposes in the Baihar faAsfA 
Very few sheep ore kepu I'he principo] cattle markets are at 
IViTaseonl and Lalbiirra in the plain countryp and ol BhTri on 
the plateau. 

About 150 square miles can ordinarily be irrigated.r but in Irdg»tinn. 
1903-4 the irrigated area was only a j square miles owing to the 
iin favourable lainfalL With the exception of about 7 square 
miles under sugar-cane and garden crops, this is practically all 
rice land. Nearly 40 per cent, of the rice Area, or per cent, 
of the total area, can be watered in a normal yean There are 
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nearly ^,000 tanks and about 4,000 wdLs the latter iMjing gefi*r- 
ally usetl for garden ero[Ki and sijgar-cujie,r Nuniieroiis links 
have been constructed by Government agcnq.* in the Baihar 
AjAhV, and ptans for much larger works to protect a large 
proportion of the District liave been pre|jarcd. 

'Hie Goveminuiit forests cover an area of 973 square mites^ 
mainly on the hilly mngcs of Bailvar, with blocks on iVie banks 
of the Walngangi and to the south-east. Teak grows in patches 
in the 5 oniw 5 ni aisd Paraswar^^ ranges. The B&ihar and Raigarh 
ranges contain pure^il/ forest of citcelleot qualityr and rV mixed 
with other species^ while the lowland blocks contain only infenor 
timber ^ees. Till recently the dilTkrulues of iransport l^iave 
been too great to permit of any substantpl revenue being 
obtained from timber, but the opening of the Slipura railway 
should greatly increase the sales, 1 he forest revenue in 1 ^03^-4 
amounted to Rs, STOcjipOMy of which Rhi^ r,60,000 waii obiained 
from sales of limber and Rs, 15,000 from gruzing^ The 
Large revenue from limber was principally due to a cons net for 
the supply of slecp^^s. The principal minor products are lac 
and myrabolaitis i The eitan^ contain 4^1 square 

miles of forest. 

Depoiiits of iron ore occur in the Rhadril, Kinhb and 
Bhjtnpur Iron is smelted by native smiths by 

indigenous methodsr but the output is small, ftJauganese 
depcksils have been found near town, and are being 

wwked by a European company* l"he out-Eum in 1904 was 
10^533 toTLs ™d about 300 labourers are employed. There 
are other numerous deposits of manganese which are as yet 
unworked^ Copper cure exists in the hill of Melilnjkundl- 
Mica b plentiful in the Baihar ia^A but the plates are not 
sufficiently large to be tnarketablc, BauKitc^ ust^ for the 
manufacture of aluminium, h also found in the Baihar ^aAri^ 
Smail amounts of gold are obtained by washing in the Son and 
Deo rivers. 

The principal local, industry is the weaving of course cotton 
cloth, the chief centres being Warlseont and LHhurrl with ihe 
villages round them, Latburri dMfit are well-known^ and ate 
exported to the other Satpura Distnets and to Jubbulpore, 
linga, Borgaon, and HaitA also coniam considerabk colonies 
of weavers. In the Wliia&sanJ tract a number of Otiliis make 
omameuLs and vesacLs from brass by moulding, while the Kasdrs 
of Wflia&eonl and Hatia, make ornaments of bell metal. Glass 
bangles are manufactured at Linji from imported Indian 
glass. At Ikuhar a ^'iuiety of small tin vessels, such us lampSi 
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sicveSi \^xe\ and ^uratering-pots, are made from emply 

kerfjscne oil^tias and sometime?; sent to Mandla. 

Rice and the pulse principal ex|Kirl 5 . The Cem- 

former is sent mainly lo Bcr^r, und the latter to Bonihay » 
for the fonuign irade^ 'Jobacco is supplied to Chhaltlsgarb 
from the BljJigarh la/xfaJ^Jrf. Ghi manufactured from the 
milk of both cows and btinaloes is exported from the Eaihar 
tahsfL Of forest produce, leak is sent from the Soniwlni and 
Charegaon forests to Nagpur and Kamptce, liamboos are 
exported to Kamptee and Seoul, Hides ond boms., mytabo- 
lamsj lac, gom, and other forest products are Largely raiJOrtetL 
The leaves of the {Bmpyr^t ttmttfst&sa) are collected 

for the mantifacture of leaf-plates and tlie outside rovering of 
hirii or native cigmrelles- Mill-woven cloth is brought from 
NJigpur and Hingangh5.t, and small quantities of English cloth 
from Bombay. The sak used is g^/andJu or sea-salt from 
Bombay. Uur or unrehned sugar comes from Mirz^lpur, while 
refined sugar is chiefly The produce of Mauritius. 
wheat, and gram are received from the neighbouring Sitpurd 
DlsirtctSit the local supply t^iog biadequalCt and the pulse 
nr^ar IS obtained from BerSr* Brass vessels ate imported 
from Mandli, BhandHrUi Jubbulpote, and the United l'r&^ 
vinoes- The grain ttade is principally in the hands of 
M^wlri Banlas. For limber, contracts are taken for Govem- 
mtni and Tamifiddn forests by ^luluimtiiadaii merchanis from 
Kamplec and Raipur. 

The Satpuru exiemion of the Betigial-Nlgpur milway from Rihwij# 
Gondii to JubbalporCp which has recently been constructed, 
posses through the west of the DistHct up the %'alley of ihe 
WaingangO^ with a length of 53 miles and sis stations within 
its borders. The length of metalled roods fs 15 miLes* and of 
uninetailed roads 208 miles, and the annual cxpcodtiure on 
raaimenance b Rs. 39,000, all these roads being in charge of 
the Public Work-'i de|jartment. There are avenues of trees m 
only 16 miles, The opening of the railway will naturally effect 
a material altcratioci in the exiting trade routes^ 

'fhere are no reliable records of famine previous to 1860^9, KamiM. 
in which year the rains ended abruptly a month before time, 
imd the rice crop in the lowlantls foiled, lading to acute dis* 
tress. A series of partial failures of the han'est was followed fn 
1896-7 by a more scHous deficiency, the oui-iutn of all crops 
taken HDgetKer beiiig only about 17 per centr of normal The 
numbers on relkf rose 10 bS^ocso^ or 15 per cent, of the |)opu- 
laiion, in May, 1S97, and the total expenditure was 13 lakhs. 
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J^o6 NAGPUR DIVISION 

In 1899-1900 the rice crop aBain failedt the oul-mrabcij^ 
13 per cent, of a nomwl hardest. Relief wi>.-s begun in 
Septernber. i399t continued till Novemberj I9®®v tbc 
highest number relieved being 35 cent* of the 

population, in August, and the total estpenditure amounting to 
s 6 laklis. During these fandncit most of the cJtisting 
were constructed and the emtcinfcment of the Satpurl railway 
was built- Many tanks were made or repaired by famine loans 
in 1897 and by grants to landowners in 1900. 

The Deputy-ComioLsMoner is aided by one Assistant or 
Extra-Assistant Commiiaioner. For adniinisirativc purposes 
the District is divided into two (nAsf/s, each of which has a 
taAn/Idr and a nai/>-/aA^/ifdr. iTie Forest officer usually 
belorigs to the ItO|>erial service, and for Public Works the 
IVistrict is included in the charge of the Executive Engineer, 
Bhand^ra Public W’orks dis’isioru 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and a Suljordi- 
nate Judge, and a Munsif at BdlflghAt tomi. The Dirisional 
and Sessions Judge of the Nigp“T Division has jurisdiction in 
the DtstricL Cattle-|K)‘isoining is a comparatively com mon foim 
of offenoe. 

The area now constituting EdlSghit was formerly included in 
die Districts of Seosi and BMAfinARA, and the land revenue 
demand was assessed at the thirty years’ settlements of those 
Districts. These expired in i8g6-S, when revision was com¬ 
menced, but it was somewhat delayed by the famine^ I he 
revenue demand before revision was Rs. 1,26,000, which wsw 
raised to Rs. 1,87,000, or by 48 per cent- The current settle¬ 
ment is for a period of aisteen years, and will expire m I 9 i 4 ' 
llie average incidence of revenue per acre at seldemeni 
K 0-9-11 (maximum R. 0-1 s-r, minimum R. the 

corresponding figuresof rental incidence being average R.o-i 5 ^° 
(maximum Rs. r-ir-ii, minimum R. 0-3-7). I” Baihar 
/<r4rl/ a summary settlement has been made for .seven years 
without rental enbatKentcnt, to allow the tract to recover from 
the clfttrts of £imin«. In certain areas temporary remwaioM 
and abatements have been given. The collections of land and 
total revenue in recent years are shown below, in thousands of 
rupees:— 
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BALAGHAT DISTBICT 

The mAnagemcnt of local affairs, crttlside manicipal areas, is 
encrusted to a District council and three local l^fds, two for 
the BlMghat and one tor Baihar, The income of the pitiHe*. 
District council in i 903“4 ""as JStOco, while the expendi* ^ 
tore on edutatton was Rs. ii,ow? and on public worlw Rs. 9,000. 

Bai jtOHAT is a municipal town. 

The force under the District Supcriniendcni of police consists foliee aad 
of 247 oflScere and men, including 3 mount^ coitstablesj 
besides 843 village watchmen for 1,076 inhabited towns and 
villages. There is a District jail, with accommodatioo for 59 
prisoners, including 6 females. The doily average iiuml>eT of 

prisoners in 1904 was 32. . n »- 

In respect of ^ucatton Balighat stands twelfth in the Pro- EtIboahd®. 
lin rcj 1-1 percent, ofifte population (.1-4 males and o-i fetnalea) 
being able to read and write. The percentage of children under 
instruction to tliose of school-going age is 10. Statistics of the 
number of pupils under instTUCtion art as folkm-s; (18&0-1) 

1,033; (1890-1) 2,597 ;(i9oo-i) 2,883; (19*3^4)4T<^3^toclud^ 
ing *5 girls. The educational institutions comprise an English 
middle school at Balaghit town, 3 veirocular middle schools, 
and 61 primary schools. There are girls' schools at Bdifighat 
and WSiaseonl, and a mi*ed school for jjjrLs and boys at Baihar 
supported by the Ballgbat Mission, The espenditufe on 
education in 1903-4 Ks, 17,000, of which Rs. ij.cro was 
provided Trom Provincial and Local funds and Rs. x+Sm by feca- 

The District has 6 dispensaries, with accommodation for 28 
in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 38,483, p^nrir*. 
of whom JS3 were in-patients, and 560 operations were per- 
lormed. The total expenditure was Rs. 6,800. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal town of Vicdps- 
BiliighAt. The number of persons successfully vaccinated in ‘ 

1903-4 3 ' P^*’ tiOoo of the District population, 

[J. R. Scott, Seitlemifit Rtpvri^ 1901. A Di-slrict Casetteer 

is being compiled-] , r, ■ v* 

BSiagh&t Tahsil (.ffwrAa).—Swtithem AiArl/ ra BAISghat 

District, Central Provinces, lying between * i” rg' and 22* 5' N- 
and 79" 39' and 80" 4S" E- In i9«f area of the toAr// 

1,687 square miles, and its populatum 249,610 persons. In 
1904 a tedistrihution of territory between the Billagdiat and 
Baihar AtArt* look place, and the adjusted figures of area 
population are 1,388 square miles and 239,141 persons. The 
population in 1891 of the ana now constituting the 
268,108. The density is 17* persons per square mrle. Tl^ 
tahsU contains one town, BAi.AnHAT (population, 6 213). the 





hcad-quartcrs of the faM/ and District, and 5S3 inhabited 
vi!k|;es. E:<cliiding 308 square miles of Government forest 
56 per cent, of the avaitfthle area is occupied for cultimion. 
The demiuid for land revenue in 1903-4 api6pOoOrand 

for cessed Rs. i^jooo. The mAj//consist^J of a rich lowland 
ricc-^wing tract on both sides of the WaingangS river, and d 
a triangular block of Mh to the nonh-east of the plain. It 
includes live complete arfjsi^jFw/Jn rotates and parts of tht^^ 
others. The total area of these estates is 439 square miles, of 
which. 367 art forest. 

Baihar Kortliem faAsii of BilSgbiSt Dk^^lc^ 

Central Tro^inces, tying between 21* 32*' aiid aa'’ N* smd 
So® and So® 3' E. In J901 its area was square miles, 
and its population 7^,911 persons. In 1904 a redistribution 
of territory between the BJd 3 ghat and Haihar frrAjf/f took place, 
and ako a small interchange of area between the Bailmr 
and MajidH District The adjusted figures of area and i^opula- 
t ion ore 13144 square miles and S6^ j 30 persons- The |K>pulation 
in 1891 of the area now constituting the was 9t,S6*^ 

The densit)' Ls 49 pcrst>na per square mile. The /aAn/ con- 
fains 493 inhabited vilbgcs. Its hcad-quartcr5L are at iSaihar, 
a village of 1,298 inhabiuuils, 4t lodcs from BiUaghat town 
by load. Excluding 664 square miles of Government foresb 
a 6 per ccnL of the available area is occupied for cultivation* 
The demand for land revenue on the present area tn 1903-4 
was Rs. 34,000+ and for cesses Rs. 4,000. 'The consists 
of a series of elevated plateaux^ divided and surrounded by 
hills, and covered for the most port with forest. I-arge areas 
orw^teknd are fit fat culiivntion, and thear colonization on 
the r^fwari syittem is in progiess. The /sAjj/ includes one 
whole za^dndan estate and parts of three odieirs, with a total 
area of 484 square mites, of which 132 are forest. 

Town. —Head-quarters of the and District 

of the same name, Central Provinces* situated in 21® 4*/ H. 
and 80® 13' E. Population (1901)^ 6,333. When the District 
of B^l^hitt was constituted in iSfiy, the small village of Bilrha 
was isclected as its hfiad-quarturs* and the name Has now been 
olficuliy changed to correspond with that of the Diitrietp which 
means ' al)Ove the passes/ So far as the town is concerned, 
howevi:r, the name is a mtstramer, as it lies below the hills- 
Blkghjit is a station on the new SdtpurA narrow-gauge linet 
35 miks frum Gondia junction and 6i6 from Bomliay* It 
is situated two miles from the Wolnganga river j arid belweert 
the town and river lie about i, 200 acres of small forest through 
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which roads hav« been laid out> while a large lank has been 
built on the outskirts of the town. BiHlagMt was created a 
municipality in *£77. The miinidpa) receipts during ihe 
decade ending 1901 averaged Rs, 5,000+ In 190J-4 they 
were Rs. 7,000, the chief source of income being a house 
tan. A mang^n^e mine is now being worked near the 
town. BdEilghIt bus a certain amount of trade, biU no manu¬ 
factures. It contains an English middle school, ft girls' school^ 
and a dispensary. 



CHHATTiSGARH DIVISION 

ClihattTssgarh Division.—The eastern Division of tlte 
Central Provinces, lying betwwn 19" 50' and tind 

flo® 4j and 83** 38' E., with an area of 11,240 square mites. It 
consists of the plain forming the upper basin of the Muhanadi 
fiver, hemmed in by ranges of hills on the north, west, and 
south. The Division contains three Districts, as shown 


below:— 
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Up to 190S1 the Division also included Sambali'CR Disthict^ 
wh fch was then tninAfcitcd to Bcngnl. The District of Drug was 
constitutes! in igofj from portions of the old Raipnt and Billiput 
Districts, which were too laf^e fur efTectivie mansgeinenL 'i'hc 
name ChhattSsgarh.f or * ihiity-six forts^ was rarincrl}r applied to 
the territofies of the Hiiihainuisi dynA^ly of Ratanpurt which 
comprised the grealtr part of the present Districts of Drugs 
RaipUTs and Bilispur. Far removed from the mutes of armies, 
and protected from iovudon or disturbance by the precipitous 
ranges which fringe the plabi on three sides, the Haihainsnd 
kingdom continued to enjoy a peaceful and uneventful existence 
until the middle of the eighteenth century; while the people, 
lsr»lated and almost barred from intercourse with tl^ outside 
worlds have developed or retained pefniliaritle^ of dress, 
mannerA^ and language which distinguish them from the resi¬ 
dents of adjoining iructs, to whom they arc known ns Chhaltts- 
garhiss The ChhattTi^rhi dialect resembles the form of Hindi 
spoken \n Qiidh. The people are generally hdd to be charac' 
iirrued by a lack of imelllgence, by backwardness in their 
iiwthods of agriculture, and by a more primitive habfr of lif^ 
than iheb neighbours. ITie head-quaitcra of the Cornmissioncf 
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ar^ R AiFvit Town. The population of ibc Di^iiiion in 

WAS tf49SfiSSf increased to 3,^34,663 in 1851* of by 
17 per cent. The Census of 1901 showed a decrease to 
3p&43,9S3, or by 10 per cent., the Cbhatttsgarh plain having • 
been visited by two severe fammes during the previous decade. 

[n igoi Hindus constituted 90 per cent, of the total popula- ' 

tion and x\nimist3 S per cent* while there were only 30^000 
Musaiman-S broo Jains, and s,Soo ChiistHins, of whom 400 
were Etiropcans and EurasianSn The density of population is 
114 persons per square milc^ compared with 112 for Eriikh 
Districts of the Prgviace- It coniains j towns including Drug, 
the hcftd-qyartera of the new Drug District, and 94336 inhabited 
villages. I'he marked! absence of touns is to be explained by 
I be fact thiit the population is almost solely agriculture^ and 
until within comparatively recent years there has been very 
little trade. Raipor (3^,114) is the chief commercial cer^lro 
of the Division, and the only town containing more titan ao^ooo 
inhflbhants. On the outskirts of the pbin and surrmindlng 
(he British Districts are situated the territories of fourteen 
Feudatory States whose adminislnition is controlled by a 
Political Agent under the supervi-iion of the Commissiorter, 

Drag District*—District in the Chhaitlsgarh Divisiod ofFwm^i- 
tbe Ceutm] ProvinccSi lying between 33' and 23'^ Np 
SkI 43' and Sa'^ 2' hl> with an area of 31S07 square miles. 1 he 
District was constituted in 1906 from portions of Raipur arud 
Btlaspur, which at that time covered an area of 20,000 ^i^uait: 
mileSf and contamed a popuhtion of 2J million person^ Drug 
conqitises a portpon of the old Mungclf in the south-west 
of BiliLspur, the whole of the former Drug toAsi/, and ports of 
the bimg^t and Dhamtarl /aA^/s in the west of Raipur. 

The District consists of a long strip qf land running from north Benti- 
to south, narrow^est in the centte^r w-here the head-quarters tow n 
is situated^ and widening out at the ext remit tesp It is bounded f^tvnti. 
on the north fay the Khair^garh and Kaw-ardha Feudatory 
States and Biilspur District;; on the east by Raipur Dhtfict } 
m the south by the Ranker State ; and on the west by the 
Khaii^garh and NAndgaon States and Chlnda and Biltghat 
Districts^ The greater part of the AM/sa, or arm hekl by 
village proprietors, is open undulating country bare of hiU or 
jungle- In the centre and north especially the view from the 
high gravel ridges extends for mites. Trees arc scarce in many 
Iiarts of the open country'* 'rhe only Govemmcni forest is 
that in the south of the District, which covers itvore tlnin 
164 square milts. H’he zumlisd^n estates situated on the 
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north-vest and soolh-wcit include some hilly country and 
tontaln 325 square miles of foresL The Jandiilft rii'er liovis 
from south to north and joiiiii the Sconith dovirti!; west from 
the Nindgaou State, a little south of Dmg, The SeoMth then 
turns north ftnd flows in tills direction, |^tng by Drug and 
DharndL Its principal tributaries from the east ar^ the Paibi^ 
and UarrJ, and from the west the Si^rnharsa and Am tier. The 
climate of Drug is exceptionally hot. The annual rainlal! 
averages about 47I inches. 

In 1901 ihe populiiiion of the area now constituting Drug 
District was 62S,SS$ pecsons, compiircd witli jS 4 p 54 ® 
ihe large decrease being due lo the famines of tS^j and 1900. 
The District has one town, DkUOp and 2,047 inhabited villages. 
The principal statistics of population* biiscd on the Census of 
T901, are shown below :— 
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The or JkM/sn area is very ihidcty popiilaicd, 

A large proportioo of the District Is covered with rich hJack 
soil, while the remainder is the yellow clay and gravel of the 
Chhatttsgarh plairt. In the sonllt the black soil is divided into 
embanked rice* fields from wlikh second crops are obusjncdp 
while in the north wheat and A&dp/r are growu in rotation on 
the same kind of land The prindpal crops are rice^ w h^li 
and liuJiced In the area occupied for cultiva¬ 

tion was about 950 square miles* of which about Sgo were 
under crop. In the south of the District are a number of 
irrigation tanks. 

The main line of the Ilen^-N5gpur Railwtiy runs through 
the centre of the District^ with stattona at Drug and Bhilai. 
From Drug a road passes through Nankattip Dliamdd 
l>corbIja ta Bemctam, where it Toina the SimgS-Kuwardhil 
road. From Dhamdsl a hraiich runs to Gandai. Other roads 
are those from Drug to Gundardeh] and DhamtarT and from 
AT)iliicla to Raj-Nandgaon. 
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The Distiict codit;ims riinfi samin^un cslates* with sm area of ^/rffraf^rr 
ipO^fl squ^e miles and a population of ^9*820 persons. 

The apf[>toKimate land reventtu in 190 2-^3 of tho area now Lua<J 
constituting the Di4itrict was 4-71 Lakhsh 

IE. R. K. BToniinsopj Serflefn^Hi jF^/ajr/ eft I^rug'Ta^sl/, 1903.] 

Drug Tabsili—^Cent*^ /aAsil of the new District of the 
same name» Central Brovinoesp which waij fornted in 1906 from 
pnrlions of RaJpur and BiiSsptir. The /aAsU lies between 
30*^51' and 17^^* I ht area of 

the former Dmg ieAsi/ of Raipur was 1,911 ar|uarc miles^ and 
its popailalion in 1901 was 313,579 persons, in nrratigtog the 
new District} an area of 614 square miles contained in six 
SftmtHddn estate^ was transrerred to the Bemetora and 

another area of 373 square miles to the Sanj^ri ftiAsiiy !ca%'ing 
the revised area and populatioi^ of the Drug /ahsi/ jit 924 square 
mile^ and 189^643 persons- The population of this area in 
1891 had be^ 214,589 perTu:ais, The taAni contmins 483 
inhabited villages^ and one lOMit* Dpuc (pcppulation, 
the head-quarters of the MA^l and Distiict The /aAsU has 
practically no Go^'errituent forest It consists of an open plain 
of fertile black soil alternating with sandy sdl and gravd, and 
mainly devoted to the cultivation of rioe. The land revenue 
demand in 1902^3 on the present area was upprosimately 
1-55 lakhs. 

Bemet&ra.—Northern feAsil of the new Drug District of 
the Central Frovincesj which was eonslituted in 190(3 from 
portions of EJhpur and Biiispnr, The Aiij// lies between 
21^ 20^ atid 13® o' N. and 80^ 43^ and 82® 2' K-t and coDLains 
portions of three former faAsi/s. A tract of 365 square miles 
was taken from the west of the Mungell ftiAsS/ of Bil^pur; 

6t4 square miles cornprised in sis samiffdarj estates were 
transfettod from the old Drug foAii/; arxi 5S9 square mElcs 
were transferred from the SimgS of Raipur. The Bcme- 
tsra is an irregubily shaped tract} itcarly cut in two by 
the Khairagath Slate- Its area is 1,566 square mites^ and the 
pppuladcn of the tiact now constituling the raA^ was 
persons in i9oipCom|siared with iqo^ijSxn ^891, The dL-nsity 
is ] 54 pcisoiu per square mile, and there are 874 inhabited 
villages- The head-quartcra are at IIcnietlni> a vitbgc 
of 1,197 inHabdlaiUS} 47 miles fitim Drug town by road* 

It includes the six z^mindan estates of Sahaspur-Loh^m, 

Silhcdp Barba-spurj Gandai, TIidkurtolil« and Parport, with 
a total area of 6(4 square miles and a popublion of 
persons. About 308 square miles in the mmi/tdaru axe forest, 
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but them am no Govemmcot Reserves. The wesicm portion 
of the iaAsi/ consists of a fertile and closely cuklvated black 
soil plain, Tcbite in the east the samiNdari estates border on the 
S^tpurS Hills, The demand for land revenue in 1902-5 on 
the area now fonning the was approximately t-90 lakhs, 

Sanjari-—Southern fahjlf of the new Drug District, 
Central Provinces, which was eonstituted in 1906 from 
portions of Raipur and Hil^ispur. The /nAif/ lies between 
icP 23^ and 2r* N. and So'* 46'^ and Si'* 3*^ 
formed by taking st|uare miles from the former Dnig 
iaAsilt and 944 square miles from the former Dhamtarl faAjfl 
of Raipur. It thus has an ama "of square miles, the 

population of which In i^or was 198,3991 compared with 
139.721 in 1S91. The density is 13 1 persons per square mile, 
and there are 690 mhahited villages. The head quarters have 
been fixed at llalQd+ a village of 1,238 inhabilants, 55 niiles 
from Drug town by road ; but the fijAs}/ was named after 
another villag^Cj SanjsH, to prevent confusion with the Baloda 
BiKlr Ar-^iVof Riipur. The contains T64 square miles 
of Gov'emment forest It includes the estates of 

Khujjr, Dondr Loharat and Gundordehl, which have an 
area of 436 square Kniles and a populatton of 51.493 
persons^ and contain more than 200 square tniles of forest. 
The north of the /a4rf/ isan open black soil plain, while tracts 
of hill and forest extend to the south and west. 

Drug Town *a fort ').—Head-quarters of the n^ 

District of ibc same namei Central Provinces, situated in 
21^ I P N. and St* 17" E., &n the Ber^l-KSgpuT Railway, 685 
miles from Bombay^ Pc^btion (1901), 4,002. The town 
contains the ruins of a mud foit said to be of aniiquityi, 
which the Marithis mnde'the basis of their operations in i5“4^- 
when they overmn the ChhaltTsgarh country^ Besides occupy¬ 
ing the fott, they formed an entrenched camp on the high 
ground on which the town stands, and from which a clear view 
of the suiToundmg Country is to be obtainetL Drug is not 
a municipalsty, but a small furtd w raised for purposes of 
ianilatlon. It has a belhmeial industryt aud the vessels made 
arc well-known locally. Colton doth is also woven, but the 
weavers have aulfered from the competition of the mill®- 
There are Some betel-vine gardens in the ncighboutliood, and 
the town Contains a vernacular middle school 

Raipur District —A District in the Chhattls^garh Division 

^ Id [906 tbe conitiuatloa af Raipar Dbtdct wju eDtinly ■Itercd fay 
fonuUiqm of th* Dcw Dutxlcl, in wkidi the wdtcfll p^rtWHi of Ratpoft 
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of the Cemnil Provinces, \ying between 19” 50' and 21” 53'N. 
and Si* 25^ sunl with an area of 11,7^4 baiI river 

square miles. I hc District occupies die southern portion of ijfn™, 
the Chhatilsgarh plain, or upljer basin of the Mahanadt, and ^ 
includes also tracts of the hilJj' country surrounding it on all 
sides except the north^ It was ihc largest District in the 
Province up to 1906, but since its reconstitution it has a 
smaller area than Chlnda. On the north^westem border 
a narrow strip of the SSitpuri ranige enters the District, and 
after a breah of open country comprised in the Nftndgaon and 
KhairAgarh States the hills again appear on the south-west On 
the south and west they occupy a much larger area, stretch^ 
ing almost up to the Mnhanadt and extending over 
square miles of more or less brolcen country. The greater |>art 
of the hilly trad ts included in the three groutiks of estates 
Itnowji as the north-western, south-western, and soulh-Kastem 
zafnlttdarij^ die third being much the largest and most imi»rtant^ 

The plain country, co%TMing an area of roughly 5,000 square 
miles, lies principally to the north-west of the MahSnadf, with 
a few Isolated tracts to the south.^ The Government forests 
consist pmetiadty of two large blocks in the south and east of 
the District, but ejetensive areas in the a^miMMris are also 
covered with jungle. The hills are generally of only moderate 
ele^^ticn, most of the peaks having an altitude of a little over 

with an urn rkl" 3.444 sqnirs miles uliI b popnliti™ of 54^5 pcri™®, 

WM InclDded. Thb Moipfij*i tb« whole of the DroE ^ 

porUou ^ rhe Simgi Bod nhamurl M the Hcae lifM m of 

JPUC cqtmfe niileip with o po|«l*tiaii of 95 - 4 ®^ perwnS, wu lo 

lUipar fioBi Bil 3 ut>iir. the Hoe M the Seotilth end ^^lhanAdI fins™ 
bcconilag the bamsdAry of Ihe iww Dirtrkl* The new JUIpei t^lffric:! Wii 
dlvidnl inlo the foor faAiUi of JUlPUB, DuAHTAai, Maii^uUkd, ifld 
»ALOP^ PJUJlfc, Ihe old SLrac* ^^"7 beini: ibdJBhrf, while Drag wab 
indynied in ihe iwW Diftriict of ibjit nBine. On the truLstr i^Aibalper 
XHitnet to BeHeBl, the PhaljhBr with «ja irtA ef 841 iqBBie 

raiLu jLod * popnlBllon of [oi.i 35 perton*, wnj Bddod to the ^Idhoumnad 
iMAttL The area of the f«™ilLliil:c 4 liBlpnr Dirirkt u. 9,8^ t iqtute wile*, 

Aod the pojmktiw of thit mre* \n t9or wai 1,094,8^8 perfon*, tPinp*Kd 
with i,]ajipCfr9 in 1%!. The dccrt*ie tn popoUtioo betweai l%r *iad 
1^1 WB* per wu Tht dotilty i* 1 1 a pefiwH pef raflc; The 

DiRHot MiBiiii thjtf! towB*—RAinra, nue.iiTAKfr and Abasc— wid 
4 . 0^1 inhabiWil vSlIjEVfc It Lnclnde* 11 c«Ul» with 4 lOUl Bf« 

of ^999 sqTure mfTe*, of whidh J,3^a bfb fofieit. Onrbido the rnmlmdlr^^ 
r.ovennintt foiwl aottn l,3J7 tqiLift Billrt. The ippmBiKiAte tiEwl 
rernttfi deaiAtid Ir* 19OJ-3 m the i™ eflasdlvtiBR the fl^iiTnct wm 
6 ap kldl*. The mnkk refer* Alnwrt tlirMR^Otit to Raiiwr HlrtfJet Wore 
it* reOOMtitBtHM, ibaIcmJ n 04 beinE B¥AilBhlc (m the [rtAtmoat of the Oew 


we*. 
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^liil(^ &nly A few n'se ab^>ve 3^500, ftiid due peak 
between Bmdrd'Naw^gath nn<l Khan^ reaches fciet- 

'i’lie general slope of the plain h to ihe nofth-east, N^ndgiLon, j ust 
beyc^nd the western bdnJer, having nn eluvadon of i^dzi feet, 
and Bh£EiLj>&rap beyond the eastern hotindary in Bili^purg of 
I'he two main rivers are the MahILtiadr and the Seon^th. The 
^lahlnadF (low'ij ma north^aslorly direction for aboni 115 mile? 
in the District^ its principal mbuiary being the I'airt* which 
joins it at Rajini* The Sondh^l, which borders the BindrS- 
Naw^^arh sajifiinjjri and ilows into the Fairly is also a stream 
of some importance. Tlie Seonith enters the District on the 
south^we^t, and flows north and east in a very toftuoys course 
for about 115 rieIos, Lntil after a short bend into Billspur it 
joins the MahanadJ on the border of the tw^g Districts. The 
Khanln Hver^ which dpws by Raipur town, is a tributary of 
the Seonath. I'he general character of the MahStiadf and the 
rivers in the cast of the District is very difTerent from that of 
the Seoiilth and iu irtbutaries. The latter generally flow over 
a rocky or gravelly bottom^ imd consequently retain water for 
the whole or the greater part of the year; w'hile the beds of the 
former are wide wasteii of sand, almost dry for more than half 
the year^ and at no timet ejcccpt during high flood, containing 
much water* The open country is an undulating plain, 
poorly wooded, especially In the black soil tracts^ but thickly 
peopled end closely cultivated. 

Ccolo^'. The plains are occupied by Lower Vindhyon rocks, crinsisling 
of shales and limestones with sulxirdinaie sandstones, resting 
u|iQn tbick( often quorUtitic, sandstones^ which form low 
hillocks fringing them on all sides eixccpt the north. Beyond 
these, the bordering hills are composed of gndss and quaiuite, 
and of sandstone rocks intersected with trap dikes. The 
blue limestone crops gut in numerous places on the ^tirfiicep 
and h invariably found in the beds of the rivers. 'Fhe stratum 
below the subsoil is a soft sandstone shale, covered generally 
by w layer of latertte gravid; and in many places the shale ha^ 
been converted into n hard, vitrihed sandstone, forming on 
excellent building material. 

Botany* Teak occurs in ihe western forests of the Districb but 

la never abundant. In die c^ist and south the rarest consists 

of id/ rcfdHsiay^ but it is often of a scrubby chaiactcr. 

Wilh the jd/ are associated the usual species of 

Cffjtfjrffl, i^irtb'ibVrr^, Grtwia^ 

and other shrubs and small trees. The remaining 
forests are of the usual Central Provinces tyj)e+ teak being 
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assodat<;d with sJj (Tcr^i»aiia (Laj^er- 

s/fffrmitt karrj (Clfii/a^rtAus and ^Jdsd/ 

(J^/^r&rarpus Marsufitum). Ma^uf firuxl/toi) ia vciy 

cammi^n jn the open couniry* Afa^tiS and m 

mango arc pkntifiil in the south of the District^ buc not so 
eoinmun in ihe west and notthp where in plaoes the country Ir 
markedly bare of trees. The heai^f dlmbers Lnclnde Bufea 
SH/^rMf Jl&x^urgkiif and Afi/k/fia auriod/iafii. 

The herbaceous: vegetal ion^ consist] ng of grasses and of species 
of Acafifka^oi^ atid other orders, 

though conspicuous during the miny season^ withers away in 
the hot weather. 

tn proportion to their extent the forests arc now only Fuenn, 
Sparsely inhabited by game. Ituftklo and bison are found in 
smatl numbers in the east and south-east. Tigers and leopards 
are ^lirly common^ but deer of all kinds are mre^ and good 
heads are seldom ohtainecL U'ild dogs are numerous and are 
very injurious to the game- 

I'he beat is especially great in the summer months on CllnuiA. 
accoiint of the red graveJ soil and the closeness of rock to 
the surface, 1'cver is very pre^tilent m the autnmr^ and 
epidemics of cholera have been frequent. This may be 
attributed to the universal preference of tank to well water for . 
drinking purposes, 

Tl\e annual lainfaJl averages 55 inches. The supply is Raiafall. 
fairly regular^ but its distribution is capricious It is noticeable 
that cemin tracts of the Simgi faMi, which have been 
entirely denuded of forest, appear to be opecblly liable to 
a short rainfall, 

Chhattfsgnrh seems to have been inhabited in the earliest iJutoty. 
limes by Bhuiyifls and other Munda races ] If soy they were 
conquered and driven to the hills by the GondSr by whom the 
first regular system of government was founded. Traditions 
describe the Gond conquest of Bindri-Nawigarh, and the 
^ victories of their heroes Over the barbarian giants^ It is 
impossible to ^y when Raipur became part of ihedomini<msof 
the ancient Haihaivansi dynnsty ; but it appears to have been 
cut oET from the Ratanpur kingdom, and separately governed 
by a younger branch of the reigning family* about the eleventh 
Century^ Raipur probably coniinued from this period to bo 
administered as a separate pdneipaUty^ in subciedination tu the 
Ratanpur kingdomi by a j’ounger branch of the Jdaihaivaiui 
family i but nothing ts known of the separate fortunes of the 
Raipur house until shortly before the invasion of the Mailih^ 
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in the eighteenth centnry. In 1741 ‘l« 

Bliastar Pant, while on his way to attack liengal look 
Raianpur and anne>ted the kingdom; and m 1750 Am” 
Singh, the reptesentative of the younger bntneh m 

Raipuf was quietly ousted. Between 1750 t 8*8 the 

country was governed by the MarithK wh^vse admm.stmt.on 
was of the most oppressh^ kind, having the sole end of 
estractirg the largest possible amount of revenue f'®™ 
people. Insurrections were frequent, and the eastern trac s 
^ Raipur were laid waste by the incursions of 
from the neighbouring hilLs of Sonakhan. Hetw^n and 
i 8 ro the Nagpur tetritorics were adrainistered by the British 
Resident. From 183® '853 tbe Jiistrict was again adimms- 

tcred by hiaraths S&lxflis on the system org^iasd^ by the 
British officers, and on the whole sutxr^fully. *^. **53 
Chliattlscarh became BrilLsh territory by lapse, and IhUspur 
was separated from RaSptit and made a separate District in 
ififir During the Mutiny Chhatttsgarh was almost und^ 
turbed The commencement of disafFectwm on the part of ^ 
native regiment stationctl at Raipur was prompt y quell^ 
by the three European officers, who hanged the ringleaders on 

parade with their own hands, . . 

Archaeological remains are numerous, showing tne 

early Hindu civilinalion must have extended over “ 

the District. Those of Arahr, RaJIM. and Strpur am the 
most important. There are also intere-sling tcmpl^ at Sihim^ 
Chipii, ifeokut. and Balod in the Dhamlarl ArArJ/, at Khd^ 
and NarSyanpur in the north east of the Dist^t, ^ _ 
Balodi and KanwHia near Raipur town. Some S'*®®" 
remains have been discovered at Drug, ^Jint, Sirpur, a 
Turturia. The line of one of the most important roads o 
ancient times may be traced through this (&tt of i e co . ? 
leading from near Bhandak, formerly a large city, lowaiUs 
GajiiAm smd Cuttack. 

The populatitm of the District at the last three enumcmtioiv 

was os follows: (t88i) r,405,171; (1891) 1,584,417 J (' 9 ®') 
1,440,156. Between i88t and i89t the incr^ was to 
per cent, in the mai^iiri area, the decade being gen y 
prosperous, and 14 per cent, in the MmludJiis. but the 
figure must be attributed partly to greater accuracy of enumera* 

tkm. In the last decade the loss of population 9 P« 
cenL, the District having been severely affected m botn 
famines. The District conuins three towns-- Ra IPP k, DHah- 

tajiTj and AfiAKG^and 4,051 inbabitcd viUs^es^ Slatisti'-"* 
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of popubtion of the reconfitalutcrd Districtp }m^6 <m the 
of i^oij ana shoim below 
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Neatljf SZ per cent, of the population ^peok the Chliai- 
ttsgarhi dialect of Eastern Hmdr, 6 per cenL OriyS* 4 per 
cetlL Hindis and rather less thari 6 per cent Morfithi Only 
about S^ooHa Oonds are returned iis speaking thdr own 
language. The Oriy5 speakers live principally in the Khiiriflr 
s^^a^dtirt adjoining SoinhalpuT. In 1901, 90 per cent of 
the people were Hindus and per cent. Animista. There we^re 
mtber less than iS^ooo Gluhaia madans, of whom 6,q0q Uve 
in to™s. Members of the KahlrpanthT sect of Hmdu^ 
numbered 169, [7|p and the SatnJmis 5^4^779 persons. The 
Kabir|>antht3 are mainly PanE^ or GSndas who have adopted 
the tenets of the sect but sevemi other castes also belong to 
it The main distinction of n KabTrpojithr in Chhattisgarh 
is that he abstaim^ from meat and liquor. The Satti^rnis are 
pracdcally all Chamar^ 

The most important castes numerically ate Chamilis Thtii 
(a45pOooi forming 17 per cent, of the popuktion, f'"' 

(216^000)1 15 per rxnL, and AbTrs or Riiwats (145^000) 

10 jser cent The prindpal landholding castes are B-rihmans 
(a6,ooo)^ Kurmis (66,00), Bani^ (5,000)^ Telis ( 23 ^pOoE>V 
and MarathUs (j,ooo). 'fhe BrSbrnans are both Marat ha. and 
Chhattlsgarhi. The former are said to have settled in Rarpur 
after the return of Chimnlji Bhotisla’s cxpcditicrn to Cuttack, 
when they obtained grants of land for their maintenance. 

Christians number 5t449% including 3&::?94 nativ)^, ofCAdtllAa 
whom the large majority belong to the Lutheran Chiufh. 

There are stations of the German Evangelical Church at 
Raipur and Bisrilmpur, of the American Memvonite Mission 
at Dhamiafr, and of the ^felhodkt Episcopal CTiurch at 
Raipur. A large number of Chamifs hive been converted 
by the BLsrdmpur Mission, 
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Tn the north-west of the maf^s^ri ari^i round 

DhamdA and Deorbijl, lias a rich hbck sail tracip which h 
well adapted to the powth of wheat and other spring crops, 
but owing to its undutating surface does not tend itself readil^r 
to embankment* and is in consequence relatively unsuilable 
for rice* In (he Dhamtarlp Balod. and R^ljim 
the soil is likewi^ blacky but here llie country is quite flat, 
and is therefore all embanked. Rice ls the leading crop, 
and most of the land ifs double cropjjcd. To the e^st of tlie 
Mahinadt black soil is almost unknown, and yellow and red 
soils prevail} the surface is fairly even. Ordinarily the 
amount of land left fatlow is very small, consisting of the 
poorest soilp for which periodical reciting fallows are requlr^ 
Old fallow land was^ almost unkTrown at the kst regulw 
settlement, though it Has increased in recent years. Rice is 
manured to as large a degree as ibe cultivator can afford, 
but rarely any other cropi ^fhe sill from the beds of l^b 
is frequently dug up and placed on ihc fields^ and is of 

considerable advantage^ ^ ^ 

Of the total area of the District 50 per cent, is mduded 
in the estates^ 10 sqtiare miles have been allotted 

on the ryuhvaA system, io6 square mildjs are held wholly or 
partially free of revenue, and 4,340 acres have been 5Jo]d out¬ 
right under the Waste Land Rules. The remainder is held on the 
ordinary mttiguzdn tenure. In 15^3-4 ficalion showed 

1,366 square miles of Government forest, ^4^ square mates 
riot available for cultivation, and 2,440 square miles of culti^ 
v-ablc waste other than fallow^ Hie remaining area, amotmting 
to 5,002 square miles or 63 per cent, of the total escluding 
Government forest^ was occupied for cukiv’ation. ^xcept in 
the zamirtddn estates the area of forest bnd available for 
cultiv’ation is smalL The total cropped area was 4 t 759 ' square 
miles, of which >13 square miles were double cropped. Rioc 
Is the staple crop of the District, being grown on 2,022 squaxe 
miles. Its cultivation is conducted almost wholly on the hdsi 
system r that Ls, of ploughing up the yoimg plants when they 
are a few inches high. occupies 985 square miles, 

wheat 264, the pulses urad, and sjit gram gjr 

linseed 237, and fii IS 7 square miles- U usually sown 

in unembanked black soil fields, and if the winlcr mins lail ts 
frequently damaged by white ants, 'fhough the area under 
linseed is small in comparison with the total, Raipur h ^tiH 

' Vram tbw 3^366 aqnone laikt of *pmIc luad in lb« 

whick have cot b«n culMslialll' cxdwlc^ 
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one of the most imp^rtarit Districts in the Province for 
this 

The practice t>f raising seccrnd crops b rioe-lklds has grown Teipn>^ 
up b the last forty years, double crops being grown oti much 
as 940 !»|UaTE miles when the auttimn rains are favoumblo. 

The methods of cnldvatiotl have hitherto been very slovenly 
and backward; but wltli the rise In the prices of agriculttii^ 
produce^ an improvement is being manifested, and the adiwi' 
tages of rrumurc and Irrigation have begun to be appreciated. 

An experimental farm has been instituted at Ratpur by the 
Agricultural department. Joining the decade ending 1904 
Kih 47,000 was advanced under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act and 19 lakhs under the Agriculturists" Loans Act. A con¬ 
siderable proportion of this latter sum, however^ consisted of 
grants and loans lo on special terms for the 

con:9tnictiDri or improvement of tanks in the famine of 1900 
arid the scarcity of t90|. 

The caitlo of the District arc small and underfed^ and no Cittlr, 
care is exercised in breeding. Animals imported from 
pur or ]la.^tar are, as fiiir as possible, used for sprite-crop 
culrii-atioTL Buffaloes are kept only by the malgu^idrj and 
better-ckiss tenants* They are especmtly useful tor ploughing 
the rice-fields when flooded, carting gmin, and drawing timber 
from the forests They arc principally impofted from the 
northern Districts by the caste of Basdcw^. Very few ponies 
are kepL ^rid Uiey are scarcely bred at all. Landowners and 
tenants who ha^’C cajts for agriculture use them if they J^ave 
to make a joumey^ others go on Tool Light trotting carts 
from Nagpur have been introduced into the Dliaimari 
but one not much used os yet. The number of goats and 
sheep is not large in proportion to the siae of the DistricL 
The former are kept for food, the latter for their wool used in 
the manufacture of country blankets. Members of the pro¬ 
fessional shepherd caste are not minicrous* 

Irrigation i$ not at present a feature in the agticulTure of the IrdfiUas. 
District. In a normal yeOLT^ until recently, only 1 little more 
than 30 sc|Uaio miles received this aid. The smtistjes for 
1933-4 show nearty 15 square miles os irrigated, of which 
3 were supplied from tanks and 7 from wells. But in a lavour- 
able season 53 square milea can now be irrigated* It is 
estimated that the tanks constructed during the (amine of 1900 
afforded protection to an additional area of about 36 square 
miles. There are now 3,2*0 tanks in the District, or less than 
one to each village on an average. The distriburiocir howd'cri 
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i-'Eiifis grsiLly, the number rking xo four and five per vilhgjt 
in certain tracts. Until recently tanks have generally been 
ccnstmctcd prinmiily to alTord a water-supply to the rilkgers, 
and have only been used for irrigation when it was essential 
to save the crops from complete failure. Schemes have been 
prepared by the Irrigntxon department for canals in the tracts 
between the Moh^nadl and Rhiiriftn^ and the Klilran and 
Seonathp which promise to yield sub>EantiaE results. There are 
about ii^ooo Errigataon wells in the Distrietj most of them 
tcnnpomryi supplying on an average about an acre eachn Wdl- 
iirigation is practically confined to garden crops and sugur-canc. 

The Goveitiineiili forests cover Tj, 36& square miles, or 
20 per cent, of the DistncL atca, cKcluding the 
Two ffMiin types may be distinguLghed, one consisting of J4/ 
{S^fva the other of miJttxl forest. The forests 

oonstituEe about a quarter of the total, being situated in the 
eo-st and soutL I'here is at present little demand for produce 
from tbcrnt owing to the difhculties of transport. Bamboos 
are found mainly in the sJI forests ; they are cut In the SMwa 
range and Boated down the Mah^nadl to Dhamiarl. Only 
a few small patches of leak forest exist. The mixed forest 
Consists of the usual spede^f^ saj ^ Hrrmina/Ja /amis:ipsa) and 
(/Viwmr/i/r Afarsaj^ium) being the principal timber 
trees. DAj^maff (Grtwm ves^fi/a) is found in the sJf foTesls, and 
is used by the Gonds for the manuketuFe of bows and spe^r 
handles. In 1903-4 the forest revenue amounted to 48,000^ 

No inincs are worked at pr^ent Iron ores arc found in 
abundance in the western and southern parts of the District, 
and Some of these are very ncli* A sample from Dholli ui the 
DondhLoh^ia vami/f^dri yielded on assay nearly 73 per cent, 
of metallic iron. Copper and lead ores have been found at 
CbicholL Lithographic stones of a serviceable kmd have been 
obtained from the Lower Vindhyan rocks. Red ochre is found 
in the Gandai zamja^an, and chalk in one or two villages near 
Dhamd^ 

There are no important industries. Jkwr ^ilk is woten, 
but to a vciy much smaller extent than in Bikspur or 
Sambolpur^ Most of the larger villages contain a number of 
ocjttofi-weavers belonging to the Pank.1, MehrS, and KoihtS 
castes, who produce coarse country cloth. Mill spun thread bas 
entirely supplanted the hoenfr-spun article; and cknh woven in 
Indian milk k rapidly gaining in popularity at the expense 
of that Woven locally, the former being produced in the same 
patterns as the latter and being cheaper, Oraainents and 
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or are made at Hrug, Dhain^ Kuwaplrar 

and Raipur, and gloss bangles at Siingi^ Keor^, and Kurra. 

A little iron is smelted by native methods in the Deorf and 
Dondl-Lohiltt^ but it cannot compete with Englii^h ^ 

item. Raipur has one factory owned by a Cutchl Muhammadan* 
which contains four cotton gins and a mfll for puling linseed 
and castor mL 

The most Important export is rico* which goes to the northern Corn- 
Districts of the Central Provinces, to Berlr, Hyderflbdd, and 
Bombay^ Wheatp fJ/f and linseed are also exported. Tfl 
oilcake is sent to Bcrar from the factory at Raipur town. 

Of forest products, teak, and limber are exported 

in considerable quantities from the zamindaris, Ijic h sent 
to hlirzdpur, and fftisAitd ftowers ocoasionally to Nagpur and 
Kamptee for the manufaciure of liquor. Myiabokms me 
exported to Bombay, As in other Districts in the Central 
Pnoinnccs, a considerable trade has rcoently sprung up in the 
export of dried meat. Sea-salt from Bombay Is generally used, 
though small quantities arc also brought from Gauj^m. Sugar 
comes principally from the ^lauridn^ that from MIrrdpur being 
slightly more expemtve. Gi/r or unrefined sugar is chiefly 
imported from Bengal and Bombeiy, and a small amount is 
obtained from Bosior. Cotton thread is received principally 
from the Hinganghat, Pulgaon, and Badncra niills, and cotton 
cloth from Cawmporet Nagpur^ and N^ndgaom English cloth 
and metals, such as iron, brass, and copper, are also imported. 

Brass vessels come from MirtSpur and Cultact, and leathern 
shoes from Cawnpore. Excluding a European firun which has 
an agency at Raipur town, the grain trade is in the hands of 
Cutchl Muhammadans. Hardware and alalioncry art imported 
and retailed by Bhitias, while Bonias tmdc in cloth 

and thread, and cany' on business in money-lending and 
exchange. Baled A D^r near Simga has a large weekly cattle 
market. 1'he other leading bazars arc ai Barondl and Barckd 
in the Raipur Ulai, Ranltorai, Arjundah, and Gandai in 

Drug, Kunid in Dhamlarl, and Neort in Simgih 

The direct line of the BengahNflg^^ur Railway passes through RiiTw*ji 
the District, mih a fcngih of 6o miles and 8 stations within 
its limits. From Riupur town a branch tiamiw-Bauge line 
I faHc to Dhamtflrl, disijmt 46 miles, and from Abh^ptir, 
a station on this line, there is also a branch of loj miles it> 
lUjim. ITre chief routes for can tmffk: are ibe Lawan 
BhiiElpflm, Raipur K ha riir, Tildi B«neti^^ and Dhamiari 
roads. The total length of metalled roads in the District is 
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69 miles,~and of unmetilled roads 665 mtks; the anniuil cost 
of maintenance is Rji. fiSp4oo^ prac^tically all ihe roads being in 
charge of the Public Works department There are avennes 
of trees on 185 miles. The &am!fjddri estates also contain 
T09 miles of roads constructed from their private funds, 

Raipur District lias suffered from failures of crO|JS on mar^y 
occasions. Information about any except the recent famines 
is of the scantiest, but distress is recorded as liaving occurred 
in the years 1818-9^ 1^34-5, and 1845-6. In 1663-9 th'^ 
rains failed ulmost as completely as in 1S99-1900. There was 
severe distress, accompanied bj migmUoti and desertion of 
villages. The farntne of i 3 G 3 -^ was followed by a period 
of twenty-five years of prosperity, broken m\y by a partial 
failure of the rice crop in In 1895 the monsoon failed 

prcniatiirelyi and there were no Oold^weather rains, with the 
resulr that both the autumn and spring crops were ptjor. This 
was followed in 1396 by a complete cessation of the rains at 
the end of August, and a total failure of the rice cropp only 
slightly relieved by a moderate spring harvest on a reduced 
area. Relief operations e?ctended throughout the year 1B97. 
the numbers rising to over 100,000 persons, or nearly 7 per 
cent of the population, at the end of April; and the total 
expenditure was tS'5 lakhs. The year 1897 was succeeded 
by two moderate harvests, and in 1899 the monsoon again 
Completely foiled, the total out-ttim being only one-sixth of the 
nomiaL More than 700.000 persons, or 44^ per cent, of the 
population, were in receipt of some form of a^istance in Aitgust, 
1900^ and the total cEper^iture was 126-5 lakhs. In 1901-3 the 
riec crop again failed partially, and distress occurred in certain 
areas of the DLstricL The numbers on relief rose to 60,000 in 
April, 1903. and the toca .1 expenditure was about 5 la 1 ch& 

The Deputy Commissioner is aided by four Assistant and 
Extra-As^Lslojii Commissioners^ For administrative purposes 
the District b divided into four each tif which lias 

a taAsilddr and a nat^/a^^sflddr^ W'hile additfonal iitAsf/dJrs have 
been posted to Raipur and MahilsamuncL The forests are in 
charge of an officer of the Imperial service, 

I he civil judicial staff consists of a District and two Sub¬ 
ordinate Judges, and a Munsif for each of the Raipur, IklodJi 
and Dhamtarf ta^si/s^ The Di\isiorial and Sessions 
Judge of the Chhattisgarh Division his jurisdiction in the 
District, and the zaminddrs of Khortir and Fingeshwor ha^'O 
civil powers. Of important civil litigation^ suits on mortgage^ 
deeds with condition of Ibreclosurc are noticeably frequent* 
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The fftmis of serious cringe are taitk-thef^ and 

mttle'poisoning by arsetii^x 

When the country fiisE came tcmporaiily under E}itE$b Land 
administiaiion in i8iS^ ibe whole revenue of 
amounted to Ri 3,50,000. Under the beneficent rule of the 
Supedntefidcnt, Colonel Agnew^ the prosperity of ih* country 
rapidly increased, and the revenue, which then settled 
annually, rose by 3 r per cent, in eight years. On the termina¬ 
tion of this period, British offidaEs were replaced by MariLhll 
but the methods laid down by Colonel A^ev were on 
the whole adhered to, and prosperity continued. In the 
revettue of the l>istricl had increased to j-i& kkhs. The Brat 
lonp-tecm Settlement was made trt iSAS for a period of twenty 
years, and under it the revenue wm raised to 5^-53 lakhs* sliU* 
however^ E^ving an incidence per cultivated acre of only 5 annas 
2 pies for the area held in ordinary propricuiry Tight Thu 
extreme lowness of the assessments in ChhatTTsigm-b may be 
attributed to the patriarchal s^-stem of the Haihaivanri kings* 
the absence of any outside demand for pmoducep and the |iay- 
menl of rents in kind* the rents themselves being entirely free 
from any economic infiuenceSi and being regaled as cotitri bu¬ 
ttons for the support of the central administration. The settle^ 
ment of r86& wus the first in which the assessment was based 
on a regular survey, and at this time also ptoprictary righls 
w^ere conferred^ During its cutrency a great iiamformatton 
took place in the coodidons of agriculture. The District was 
brought within reach of the railway^ exports of grain rose with 
a bound, the value of laiird rapidly increascdi and prices doubled^ 
About two-fifths of the area, consisting of the Drug 

AfArf/, with parts of the others, was summarily resettled in 
the years 1S84-7, ^ regular Eettlement of the rest of the 

md/i^vzHn area* with a revision of re^'cnue in the tumifufarr's, 
was effected between iSSj and i8Sg. The term of settlement 
was faed at nine or ten years in the summarily settled imd at 
tw^clve years in the regularly settled tracts, the revenue being 
raised to S-61 lakl^ or by P*r average rent^ 

incidence per af;te was R. 0-10^3 (majtimuni K- a“i 4 ”' 5 p rtiiol- 
muni R. 0-3-11) and the corresponding revenue incidence was 
R. o^5_g (maximum R a-«'4n muiimum R 0-3-6), Prepara- 
dona fcKT a fresh regular settlement began in 1896; but owing 
to latnine and serious agricultiutd deterioratioti, only the Drug 
/jAii/ was resettled for eight years, while sun^mary aba[ements 
were proposed in some of the worst affected tracts, A fresh 
settlement was commenced in 1904. The collections qf land 
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Local aRjurs outside inuiiid|>a] areas are manag^ by a 
Distiict council and six local boards, having jurisdictton over 
the four /aAilJt and the eastern and vfcstcm samJ/tifari estates 
respectively. The inoome of the District council in 1^03—4 
was Rs. 97,000, while the expenditure on education was 
Rs. 4^,400, on public works Rs, 26,000, and on medicsil relief 
Rs. 13,000, Raipur and DKastTaRi are municipal to^ 

The force under the District Superintendeiti of police con¬ 
sists of 737 officers and men, including a special reserve of 15, 
and S mounted constables, besides -tiJ4o watchmen for 4,051 
mhabiied towns and villages. The District possesses a second- 
dass Central jail, with accommodation for 911 prisoners, in¬ 
cluding 41 female prisoners. The daily average number of 
prisoners in 1904 was 59r. The industricj carried on in the 
jail comprise cloih-wtaving and the manufacture of mats from 
Aiiae Qbr& 

In respect of cduorioo Raipuir stitnds list but two atnang 
the Districts of the Province- In only 3 7 per cent, of 
iho xmale populaiion could read and write, and only 
were returned as literate. The percentage of children under 
instruction to those of school-going age ia ^ Statistics of the 
number pupils under instruction are ^ follows ^ (rSSr^i) 
[4^054 ; (1S90-1) 14^364 ; (19*0-1) r3p766 ; (1903^4) i8,6^p 
including 2,613 g^rls- The educaljoruil institutions compfise 
a high school at Raipur town^ a Rajfcumar College for the sons 
of Feudatory chiefs and frfmjrfi/Jrrp three English middJe schools* 
four vernacular middle schooK and 315 primary schcN^ls, The 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 i*o6|Ooop of 

which Rs. ^pQoo was derived from Frovmciai and Local 
funds, and Rs, t^gOoo from fees. 

The District his I3 dispensaries, with accommodation for 
12^ m-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 
162,653, of whom 1,340 were in-patients, and 3 ji 34 opera 
tions were perfoitiied+ The total ex|H:ndtture was Rs. u^doOi 
chiefly met from Provincial and Local funds. Two leper 
asylums, at Raipur town and Dhamtart, are supported by aliot- 
ments from Lo^l funds and charitable subscriptions. They 
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contain 1^5 patients, and the anniial expenditure is about 
Rs, has a veterinary dispcnsaiy. 

Vaccination h compulsory in the munidpal town of Raipun ViJsdM- 
The number of peUfOn^ successfully s-accinate^ in 1 903-4 ^ 

32 per ipcoc of the District population- 

[L, Si Carey^ S^J/Z^mcn/ r£9i. A District Gaseitoer 

is being prcfiarcd.] 

Raipur Tabaris —the District of the same name;, 

CenttaJ Prodnees, lying between io°56' and 31* 30^ N. and 
Bi^aS^ and Sj^ti'E. In 1901 the area was s+Soa square 
mdes^and the population 564,102 persons^ By the rcdistiibu- 
tion of areas consequenE on the formation of the new Drug 
District, the coniititution of the Raipur tuAsi/ was radically 
altered 3 and it h now a small oprun pksn lying between the 
Mabitnad! and the Iwder of Drug District* tliictly populated 
and closely cultivated, with an area of r,oi6 square mil!cs» 

The population of this portion in 1901 was 146,5^4, compared 
with 353,058 in ifigr, the density being 143 persons per square 
mile. The /aAsf/ contains two towns, Rajpl'R (populadonp 
j2,TT4\ the bead-quarters of the District and iaAsi/, and 
Aranc {6,499) ; 49J inhabited tillages. The land revenue 

demand in 1901-3 on the an^ of the new ta/ul/ was approxi- 
inalely t ^73 lakhs., 

Mah&samundi — TdA^^ of Raipur District,. Central Pto- 
vinces, lying between 19” 50^ and si® 26' N. and 3 i® 53' 
and S3* 38* E., constituled in 1906 on ihe fomuEtibn of the 
new Drug District, It contains the greater part of the otd 
Raipur mA 5#4 including the large tdrnfrtddri estates lying to the 
south and east of the Mahanadi* and the Phuljhar saminddri 
transfen-cd from Sambalpur in 1905, together with the Ritjini, 

Raitam, Sirpur^ and KhalAri tracts forming the ordinary 
propnetaiy area of that AiAfl/ east of the MahAnadl. Mahilsa- 
mund contains 2,041 villages* with an area of 5,284 square 
miles and a jx)puladon in tqoi of 398^075 persons, compared 
with 360,305 in 1891. The density is 75 persons per square 
milifc 1'he head-quartcra me at hCahlsamund, a village with 
912 inhabitants. The /aAst/ conlains about 139 square mfles 
of Govemment forest. It includes the £am2Ptifdrf estates of 
Fingeshwar^Bindfa-Nawagarti, Khariir, Narrl, Suarmlr, Kauria, 
and Phuljhar, with a lotol area of 4t5&4 square miles and a 
population of 301,775 persons. About 2,340 square miles 
of the zamlffddn area are covered with forest or scrub-jungle. 

The land rev'enuc demand in i 9 o 3'-3 on the area now con¬ 
stituting the fahil was approKimately Rs. 
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Balods. TflAj#/ of Raipur Dislrict, Central 

Provinces, tying betiveen 21^ 15 ^rid 21 53 Sj 3^3 

and 32 ® 59^ E,, qonstittiicd in 1906 on the formation of the 
new Drug District. It cmiiains the eai&tem portion of the 
old Siing^ faAsl/ which was abolished, the Dcori zatftintfSri 
from the Raipur and the Tarenga estate from Dillspur 

Thstrtct, and also that portion of Biliapur District lying south 
of the Mahinadr which was Uansferred to Raipur* I'he area 
of the Balod^ Baiar is 1^933 square miles, and the 

population in 1901 of the area now constitudng tt was 2641**^3. 
compared with 3.18,706 in 1S91. The density is 137 [Krsoits 
per square mile, and the contains 975 inhabited villages. 
The headHquarters are at Balodl Bazar, a village with 1,858 
mhabitants. The includes 270 square miles of Govern¬ 
ment forest It contains the m/nifs^art estates of Dcori, 
Bhatgaon, Kaigh and Bilaigarh, with a total area of 315 ^uare 
miles, of which 45 arc forest, and a population of J 9 .iS 4 persons. 
The land revenue demsuid in 1902-3 

slituting the AiAr?/ was approximately 1+92 lakhs. The western 
portion which was formerly in Simga is open and populous^ 
while the tcact east of the Mahltnadr contains some well- 
ciihi^ated country and also considetabSe areas of forest. 

Dbamiaii Tahsil.— ThArf/ of Raipur District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 10° i' and 21® N. and 81® 25 and 
8a® 10' E. In 1901 the area was 2,54a square and the 
population 310,996 persons; but in 19^ die western portion 
of the BaSod and Sanjlri tracts, the Jamama-DalU group and 
the Dondi^Lobara zami^d^ns were transferred to the Sanjiri 
faM/ of the new Drug District, leaving an area of 1,598 square 
mites, with a population of 188,2061 compared with 192,95^ 
1891. The density is i iS persons per square mile. Tlie 
contains one town, Dmamtari (population. 
quarters^ and 541 inhabited villages. The land revenue 
demand in 1903 -3 on the area now coosrituting the was 
1-26 lakhs. The /jAif/consists of a long narrow strip eKicnd- 
ing along the west of the MahilnadI river^ cip&n ^tid fertile in 
the north but covered with hill and forest to the south* It 
contains 8?S square miles of * reserved * forest* 

Arang. — Town In the MAii/ and District of Raipur, 
Central Provinces, situated in 21® 12' N, and Si® 59 
22 miles from Raipur town on the SambaJpur roadj and 
4 mil^ from the Mah^iiadf river. Population ([901), 6^499- 
Arang has the appearance of Juiving once been a large ciiyi 
A numbet of fine tanks and mango groves surrouiul the town. 
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scatteKd among which arc numeroua ncmains of temples and 
sculptuTcs, ch iefly Brahmanical, but aJ» Jain. The Bagc^hwtua 
temple is visited by aU pilgriins on their way to jBgonndth. 
Arang possesses some trade in gnun, and a number of land¬ 
holders and iDoncy-lenders live in the town, 

Dhamtarl Town. —Head-quarters of the taAsil of the 
same name, Raipur District, Central Provinces, situated in 
ao* 42' N. and 8 j“ js' E,, 4(r miles south of Raip>ur town, with 
which it is connected by a narrow-gauge branch railway, arul 
7 miles from the .\Iflh 5 nadl fher. Population ^iS*- 

Since the opening of the railway in 1901 the importance of the 
town has greatly increased. It was created a iiiunid|»lity in 
iS 3 i. The municipal receipts during the decade ending 1901 
averaged Rs. 3,500. In 1903-4 the income was Rs, 3,600. 
chiefly derived from a house tax. Dhamtarl now receives the 
exports of produce from the south cjf Raipur District ortd from 
the Bastar and Kanker States, tne, myrabolams, and hides 
are the principal caporti A branch of the American Mermouite 
Mission, which has been established in the town, supports 
a dispensary, a leper asylum, and an English middle schooL 
The raunidpd institutions mclade a dispensary and a verna¬ 
cular middle school, and there is a Government girls’ sc^i. 

Raipur Town. —Head-quartersof the Chhattlsgarh Division 
and of the District of the same name. Central I’tovinces, situated 
in ai* 14' N- and 3 i“ 39’ E., on the Bengal-Niigpur Railway, 
5f3 miles from Calcutta and rSS miles from Nagpur, in an 
open plain about 4 miles from the KharUn river. Raipui 
is the junction for the branch narrow-gauge iine to Kajlm 
and: Dbamtarl. It is the sixth brgest town in the PtovincCi 
and luid a population in igoi of ji.i 14 persons, the tncrc^ 
during the previous decade being 35 per cent. The population 
at previous enumerations was ; (iSjj) 19,119; (t^*) a4,946 ; 
(189!) i 3 ,Js 3 . In 1901 there were 35,49* Hindus, 5,30* 
Muhammadans, and 593 Christiurvs of whom 88 were Euro¬ 
peans and Eurasians. Raipur was made the hcad-quartera of 
Chhattlsgarh in 1818. The town !s believed to have exisicd 
since the ninth century, the old site being to the south-wert of 
the present one and extending to the river. The most ancient 
building is the fort, said to have been constructed tn 1460, on 
two sides of which are large tants. while within it arc nume¬ 
rous temples of comparatively little interest- The imfimahcd 
Dudhadari tempk is probably unrivalled ns on instance of 
modem elabomw airving m Central rrovmoes. but ms 
disfigured by sculpture of the most indecent type. A number. 
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df fine VmVs have been constructed- Raipur is the head¬ 
quarters of the ComiuLssioner and Divisional Judgep Chhattis|i;aii 3 
Division, the Political Agent of the Chhattlsgarh Feudatory 
Siatesp an Inspector of ^hooUp a Superintendent of Post 
Offices^ and Executive and InigaEioti Engineers^ It contains 
one of the thit* Cenml jaiis in the Province. Raipur iras 
created a municipality in 1S67, The municipal receipts during 
the decade ending r^r averaged Rs. f,ej,ooo. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs.99pOi:K:ip chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 50,000) 
and water rate (Rs, ij,ooo)p while conservancy and water- 
supply constitute die principal items of expenditure! which 
aTnounted to Rs. £9,000+ Half a battalion of Kative infantry 
was stationed here until 190a. The town is supplied with 
water from the KharUn river by the BaJr^ Dls water-works, 
which were opened in 1893 and cost lakhs, 2 lakhs 
being cofitributed by Rilja Balram Dits of Rdj-Nondgaoiip after 
whom they are named- Water is drawn from an infiltration 
gallery in the rivers and pumped into a service reservoir in the 
town 1 JO feet above the level of the gallery. The maintenance 
charges amount to Rs. 17,000, of which Rs, 13,000 is realized 
from a water rate, Raipur Is the leading commercial town of 
Cbhattlsgarh, having supplanted KJj-N-Ondgaon! which for 
many years occupied that position. The local handicrafts 
include brass-working, lacquering on wood, doth weaving; and 
the monufucturc of gold and silver ornomentis. In the Central 
jail cotton cloth is woven, and mats are made from aloe fibre, 
A combined oil mill and cotton-ginning factory has been 
opened! which pressed oil to the value of Rs, 90,000 in 
1904. There arc tw^o printing presses, using Englishp Hindi, 
Urdu,, and Onya types. Among the local mstitudons are 
a museum constructed in 1875, a leper asylum supported by 
private contributiqnSj and an enclosed market’place+ The 
educational and medical mstitutions comprise a high school 
with an average attendance of gS pupils^ and a Rajkumlr 
Collc?ge for the sons of Feudatory chiefs and landlioldersp 
besides several other schools, four dispensaries, and a veterinary 
dispensary, 

R^Jim.—Village in the and Dktrictof Raipur, Central 

Provinces, situated in ao* 58^ N. and Si^ 53' £.,37 miles from 
Raipur town, on a branch of the Raipur-Dhamtarf narrow- 
gauge railway. The town stands on the right bank of the 
river Mahi 5 .nadl at its junction with the Pairl, Populatioti 
(tgor), 4^935- Thb figure^ however, was in excess of the 
normal number of residents^ as It included visitors to the falr+ 
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conuiifia a fine group of temples dedicated to ViahnUp the 
principal of which is that of RAjivlochan ("the lotus^ed'). 
which is visited by all pil^inw on their way to Jagannaih. 

It is a handsome buildingi Jg by *5^ feet, standing on a ^ 
jilatforin S fet high. Another temple of Kuleshwar is situated 
on a sntall island in the ifahitnadl. A large annual fair 
tabes place at RljEni, lasting for about six weeks in February 
and March. It is principally a cattle-fairp but much fasar 
silk from Bilaspur is also sold^ Itljim is the centre of a 
considerable amount of general tradCp piinctpally ia lac and 
rnmliolams. It has a primary school 

Biiaspur District I—District in the Chhattlsgoih Divi-Bonn' 
sion of the Central Pravincca, lying between ai* 
if f N. and &i^ i^' and 85® 40" E., with an area of 7,603 ud hUI 
square miles. The District occupies the northern portion of 
the Chhattisgarh plain or upper basin of the MahanadL U is 
bounded on the south by the open plains of Raipur; and on 
the east and south-east by the broken country comprised In 
the Raigarh and Siiangarh States, which divides the ChhattEs- 
garh and Sflmbalpur plains. To the north and west the 
lowlands are hemmed in by the Kills constituting the eastern 
outer wall of the Satpuris, known locally as the MaikaJa range. 

1 'he area of the District square miles up to 1905. 

and it ranks third in the Province in point of size* A large 
pan of it is held on sami/tdJn tenure* The rugged p^ks and 
dense foresUt which rdtcmaiing -with small elevated plateaux 
stretch along the north of the District, and arc divided among 
a number of t^mioJdn es.tate% cover about a^ooo square miles, 

* In l^^o6 the ccurfltnlloEi Bilafpiir Diririct wu aitiirlr altwed by ihe 
fonmatiwi &r the ikw Dnsg DUtiicr, U> which a met in ibc ot ike 

MangeTI en arta inf 36 ^ iqiLiit ipit« Mud a. popcdJtfcwi af 

^ 5,650 perwMid WBJ ETuuEfenei^. At llw latnc time pert of the FHrtHct 
lying KHnh of die atBh^=lill jlbJ the Tureagi otiUr. «eth of Ibe SwnAlh, 
were ittnifened lo ftftEpBr Dhlrict, thu um MiMBlini; to 706 v^aan 
milci with a. pftpulrtiion of pervoat, Ob the nanifer of 

por Distrid to ItHispil tn i^os.tbe ClwiHliipDr-reiJimpBr MdMilkb 
rtlAtei, wfth Ml atxm of 333 * popnUthsn of ly.aao 

pertocu, were UMifcrTeiS lO Biiai|Mr. TV «« of the rwwiilttiwd BiUj^ 
liur Dlftrio; i* 7.^3 iqiure rnilc*i nJad ihc papoliticM el ikl* *tm in 1901 
WflJ 917,340 per«M'. coWpared with 1,043^096 lq 1891- The orniity It 
I a j pcnoirt per Pjtipre mile. Dw District wiiioi tbitt Eowm—B ilaJ ri'a, 

Mid ^Ii<NOrU-4iuI inhabiwd irilkgrei. ll 

citBlcs, With a toEal en-A of 4 ^^ sqBm mnei^ Of which i, 06 S 
Aie r™t. The AppfMimiiU land rdrebot tn lgOJ -3 « llw «« now Cob^ 
itiluline the l>Hlrrdi Wfli 3 94 l■kk■- Uirwfih^ 

oftt to BilifpBr Dklriet u it Mow] MarE it* TKoeulliBiiQn. 
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Of 24 per cent, of fhe totaJ area. South of these ts an open 
undulating plain closely cultivated, and in the western portioo 
wholly denuded of trees, which contains the majority of the 
population, and practically all the wealth of the District j while 
in the si^II strip cut off by the Mahlnadr on the southern 
border, rising ground and patches of thiel: forest are again met 
with. The general mdi nation of the surface is from north¬ 
west to south-east; Bilispur itself is 348 feet above the sea, 
and the level of the plain country decreases from about 1,000 
feet in the west of the Mnngelr tahsU to 750 at the south- 
eastern extremity of the District. The Pendii plateau is 
about 5,000 fc« high, while several of the northern peaks 
have elevations approaching 2,500 feet, and the hill of Amar- 
kantajc, a few miles across the border of the Rewah State, 
nscs to nearly 3,600 fejt. The whole area of the District 
IS included in the drainage system of the Mahanadr, but the 
fiver itself only flows near the southern border for a length of 
a^uc 25 miles. The Seormth crosses the southern portion of 
the Bilaspur tahUl^ cutting off the Tarengi esiaUx and joins the 
hlahitnadi at Changort. Among the tributaries of the SeonUth 
are the Manijiri, which divides the BilSspur and Murtgelr 
/aAst/s, the Aipi and Kuning, which unite in the A m3, and 
e Lfligar, which separates Bil5spiir from Jlnjgir. In the 
the Ko&do enters the hlStin samuntjri from the liuigujl 
ills, and after a pictuicstjue course over the rocky gorges of 
Matin and Uprora, flows through the plains of Champo to the 
MahSnadl. The bed of the Hasdo is noted for its dangerous 
quicksands. 

The plains are composed mainly of shales and limestonesi, 
with subordinate sandstone^ belonging to the Lower Vindhyait 
_ The hills on the western side are formed of nwta- 
n^hic and sub-metamorphk rocks or slates and quarUites, 
w lie those on ihe eastern and northern sides eonsist of gneiss 
and other rocks of the GotidwSna scries. The Korba coal¬ 
field IS comprised in this District. 

^The forests of Bilaspur are largely made up of sSi {Shtirta 
ufAr). oficiii however, of a scrubby character. I n the wcstei n 
P^ of the District some teak is to be met with, but towaria 
the cMt this species is comparatively tare. With the sSl ore 

/uA/d/w), ttuda {DhtJ>}nvi (ffmtntess), and shUham 

while icarrii {CleisMnfhus 

{Lagenhvft/n’a ^jrfi^rv), 
jaia I'yujjd, 
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ns well aa variaLis spedes of and A/dissta^ fivn- 

dosat Adtfiii S/ff^gyrtr^ £^/ti£^ffdfpn^ 

inju^a^ Si^tHida Jfdnyw^a^ B^suvI/ia sfmtfij, and varioijg 
species of Puitnta. The undcrgrovrih iricludes shrub^ such 
as IP'b^Atrdia, PJufg^ia, PAyi/nff/Aus^ Grfmh, 

Zfty/fhujj Ctffmmr, CYtrffd^ndrffft^ and The forest 

climbers are fairly numeFous^ the most conspicuous being 
species of SpafAo/o^s^ AfiV/ii/m^ I?a/dirr^a To/uh’/ij^ 

and Pufea In nver beds ibe characteristic shrubs are 

rr^ana, Tamarf'x enffffdes^ and J^AaSdia piwiW/ir. 

I’here are occasional patches of bamboo^ chiefly I^ettdrv^a/umtfs 
rfnc/ut. 

Wild elephants were formcTrly fotand in the forests of MSiin F™i, 
and Uprort in considerable numbers. I'hcy have now aban* 
doned these tracts^ but stray animals Decasionally enter the 
District, and wander down as far as tlie Lorml forests when the 
crops are on the ground. A few bufl^ocs frequent the southern 
forests, and bison are met with in the Ldrmi Reserve. ^Volves 
and swamp deer also occur* besides the usual game animals. 

There are a few antelope in the west of the District, All the 
usual game birds are found, but duct and snipe art not 
common except in a few special localities. The dcmolstJle 
crane visits the M.ah|lnadr ul the cold season. The rivers 
are well ftimlshcd with numerous kinds of fish, which are a 
fa^^urite article of food among nearly all classes and are also 
exported 

The climate resembles that of tbe other plain Districts of ClimaEc 
the Central Provinces. On the pktetu of Pcndrl in the north 
the temperature is some 4^ lower on an average* Epidemics 
of cholera and small-pox occur about once in three years, 
and leprosy is more common here than in other piirts of the 
Province, 

The annual rainfall at BELSspur town averages 50 inches. RiufdL 
That of Mungell is 5 inches less or 45, while at JJnjglr it 
rises to 504 inches. 

The traditions of Billspur go back to a very early age, and HMoiy. 
are connected with the history of the Haihah'ajisi Rajput 
kings of Ratanpur and Raipur. The eariicat prince of this 
line is said to have been MajiSnt Dhwajs, whose adventures 
with Krishna on the ciccaaioii of the theft of Aijuu^s horse 
are related in the /aimimya AshmimfdAa, A genealogical table 
comp led from old documents profesiesi to give a regular 
Succession of kings down to the MarltM conquest, but the 
dates are probably not reliable until the sixteenth century. 
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The tenitoric^ of the Haihairtn-sl kings comprised thirty-sijt 
or forts, and the iiirae CKhattrsgaih was, Lherefotc, 
applied to them. To each of these forts a tract of country was 
attached, and they were held on feudal tenure by rclativea or 
subordinate chiefs. Together they embraced the greater port 
of the modem Districts of Raipur and BiLSspuf. and many of 
them sur^'i^'e in the present njwifift/Jrf estates. On the acoes* 
sion of the twentieth RajO, SUrdeo, whose date is calculated to 
be a, D, toon, the ChhattTsprh country was divided into two 
sections j and that king^s younger brother stablished his 
capital at Raipur with the southern portion of the kingdom 
under his control^ remainingp howo^eip in feudal subordination 
ro the elder brother at Ratanpur. From this period the 
kingdom of Chhattlsgarh was divided between two ruling 
houses. In the time of KalySn Sahi^ tbe forty-fourth 
who is recorded as having reigned from 1536 to 1573+ the 
influence of Muhammadan sovereignty first extended to the 
landlocked and isolated region of ChiiattTsgarh, This prince 
is said to have proceeded tg Delhi, obtained audience of 
the emperor Akbar^ and returned after eiglil years with a 
MuhaiomadEui title. One of the revenue bocks of tl^a period, 
which has been preserc'ed, shows that the revenue of the 
Katanpur territories uM:luding Raipur amounted to 9 lakhs 
of rupees^ a figure which, considering the relative value of 
money, indicates a high degree of prosperity. The army 
maintained by Kalyin Sihi consisted of 14,200 men, of w^hom 
r^ooo were cai<ii 1 iy, and 116 elephants- This force was 
probably employed almost solely for the maintenance of 
internal order, as Chhattl^rh appears to have escaped any 
foreign attack up to the time of the MoiithOs. In 1J41 
occurred the invasion of ChliaUlsgaTh by the Morithi general 
Bh^kar The reigning Rljl Raghunath Singhs the last 

of the dynaslyp was an old and feeble man who made no attempt 
to resist the Marlthas, undr on the army reachiryg the capital, it 
capitulated after a few rounds had been fired- Chhattlsgarh 
was conferred as an apanage on two cadets of the Bhgnsla 
faintly of Nagpur, and was governed by Maritha StlAnhs or 
district olficers until rSiR The administration of the Mar^th^ 
during this period was in the highest degree oppressive, being 
devoted solely to the object of extracting the maximum amount 
of re%'enuefrDm the people On the deposition of Appa Sahib, 
the country came under the control of British officers while 
Sir Richard Jenkins was administering the Nilgpur territories 
on behalf of the minor Raja; and the name of the Superintend 
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dent of Chhattlsgarh^ Colangl Agfiewr, u-jis Jong remembered 
with gratitude by aU of the people for the justicei 

moderation, and wisdom mth which hh administration was 
con ductal At this |>enod the capital was removed from 
Ratanpur to Raipur. On the termia^tion of the K4ja*s * 
miuority a period of Maratha administration supervened uniil 
1^5 ji wheti Lhhattlsgarh with the rest of die Nagpur tenitones 
lapsed to the British GovertimenL BilSspur was constituted 
a separate District in jr8^1. During the Mutiny the MawifiJar 
of the smatl estate of Son^ktilifi, in the south-east of thd 
District, raised a. sinaJl force and defied the local authorities. 

He was mien prisoner and eicecuted, and his estate was 
eonfiscaled and Bold to an English capitalist whose rcpreecnta- 
li-ves still owTi it 

N’he old town of Ratanpur, the scat of the Haihaivansi 
Kajput dynasty, is situated rd miles ncuth of BilSspur town^ 
and with it the history and archaeology of the District are 
indissolubly connected The temples of SeorlnMyan and 
Kharod in the south of the District date from the twelfth 
century^ and contain inscnptions relating to the Ratanpur kings. 

At Jinjgtr are two interesting temples, profusely sculptured. 
Another beautifully sculptured temple is situated at Pflli. 

At Dhanpur^ 5 miles from Pendra, are extensivx^ Kulptuiul 
remains, many of which have been brought to Pendra. There 
are remains of old forts at Kostin, Kotgaih, Laph^orh, 
and Malhar, Amarkantak, about 13 miles from Pendra across 
the Rewah border^ is the source of the Narbada, Son^ and 
Johala riverat It f<^ms the eastern peat of the Maikala 
rang(^ and is a celebrated place of Hindu pilgtimage. Several 
temples have been erected here, but that knowTi as the Kama 
Mandira is the only one which possesses any architectural 
mterestn 

The population of the District at the last three enumerations Thi 
was as follows; {1881)1,017,337; (1891)1,164,158; (1901} 
E|Or3,973. Between 18S1 and 1894 the increase I4i 
per cent.; but the rise of over 34 per conL in the figures 
Ibr the samirtdirji was principally due to more accurate 
enumeration! and outside them the growth of population was 
nearly the Bame as the Provincial average. During the next 
decade Bil^pur sufTcred severely from Ermine. The District 
contains three towns—BiLASPua, Mt^NCELi, and Raianpltr— 
and 3,258 inhabited villages. Statistics of population of the 
reconstituted District, based on the Census of 1901, are shown 
on the followtog page. 
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Tlie density is ut pers«>ns per square milcj but it. 

\'aHe 5 greatly in diilurcTit tracts. Abetit 93 per cent, of (he 
population speak the ChhattT^rhi direct of Eastern Hindf^ 
and 6 per cent (he Bagfaelr dklect^ which is also found 
in Jubbulporc and Rewaii,, The forest tribes are nearly all 
returned as ha\ing abandoned their own Language and adopted 
Hindi. About 90 per cent, of the population are Hindus 
and £ per cent, Animists. More than 12^000 are Muham- 
madan-s, I'he Satnaml and Kablrpanthr seels arc strongly 
represented in Bili^purj Utere being it 7,4^6 adherents of the 
former and 99 }a 63 of the latter. The anginal hcad-quaiters 
of the latter sect Were at Kawardhit; but there has novr been 
a schism, and cme of the maAawft, UgranUm Slhib, lives at 
Kudarm^ in BiLSspuii where an annual fair attended by 
members of the sect is held. The caste known as Fank^ 
consists of Gindas who have adopted Kablrpanthlsm. The 
head-quarters of the SatnAmi sect are now in Raipur; but it was 
to the Sociakhan forests that Ghisidls, the founder of the sect, 
retired between iSao and tS^o, and from Ginod in the same 
tract that he pmdainted his revelation on emerging from his 
six months' solitary communing. The Satn^imis are nwly 
all GaaniiLrs. 


ttivd 


The two castes which are numerioilly most impoitant 
are Chamlrs ^ 3 x 0 , 000 )^ who consliuite 31 per cent, qf the 
popuktion, and Gonds { 143 , 000 ) 14 per cent. Other fairly 
numerous castes are Ahrrs or Kilwats Kurmls 

( 54 , 000 ), and Kaw'Srs ( 42 , 000 ), The proprietors of eight of 
the samind^ estates belong to the Tawar subH;:aste of the 
Kawar tribe. The zawinJar qf BItatgam is a Bmjhk, and 
those of Pandaril, Kanieli, and BIlaigarh-KatgT are Raj Goods- 
OtiUidc the the principal castes of proprietors 

ore Brahman^ Bani^, and Kurmls, The best cultivators are 
the Ctundn^hu Ktirmls, but their stingmess is proverbial, 
ChamlTs own some villages, but are idle and sEovcnLy 
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caltirators. In addition to the Kawant and Gonds, there are 
ecveml minor forest tribes, such as the Bhalnis, Dhanwnrs^ 
and Khair^'itrs, most of ^hom are found in ^mall numbcts- 
The Uhanwais are very backward and by bunting and * 
snaring. The hills to the nofib of Fandaii^ also contain 
a few Ba^^Sp who subsist principally on forest produce and 
Aboiir 84 per cent of the population of the District 
were returned in 1901 as supported by agriculiure. 

Christians number 2,292, of whom 2j.ojo are natives. The Cbristma 
majority belong to the German and Evangelical Churches, 
whde there are over 200 Roman Catholics. The IHslriet 
contains a number of mission stations, the prindpai centres 
being Eilispur^ Murigelh and Chandhhurl, 

Black cotton soil or hi^Aar covers two-thirds of the area Goieffl 
of the Mungeli nearly a quarter of that of Bilaspiir 

exciudmg the sanjlfratjm, and is found in patches else- didoci*. 
where. I'he remaining area consists of the hroTO or yellow 
clap caJled and each of which extends over 

about 30 per cent, of the portion of the Dwtrict- 

Rice is the staple crop and is practically always sown broad¬ 
cast, while for thinning the plants and taking out weeds^ the 
system of or ploughing up the platiL^ when they are 

a few inches high, is resorted to. This is a slovenly method, 
and the results compute very^ unfavourably with those obtained 
from transplantation. Manure h kept almost entire^ for 
rice, with the eveepdon of the small quantity requiTed for 
sugar-cane and garden crops. Second crops are grown on 
the superior black and brown sotls^ the method pursued 
being lo sow the pulses {urad, peas^ lentils, fiurJ) and 
sotnetimes liiiJiccd in ric&delds^ either among the standing 
rice, OT less frequently after the crop has been cut and while 
the fields are stiU dampu 

Of the total area of the Histrict, 56 per cent, is Included Cli«fj*pi- 
in the to estates, 2,500 acres have been allotted 

on the fyffhi/(irj system^ and 64 square miles arc held wholly 
or partially free of revenue. The remainder is hdd on die 
ordinary tenure. In 1903-4 the claasjficaticiri 

showed 626 square miles, or 9 per cent, as included in Govem- 
ment forest; 432 Square miles^ or 6 per cent, os not avoitable 
for culdmtconj and 3^616 square mites, or 3SJ per cent.^ 
as cultivable waste other than fallow*. The remaining area, 
amounting to j,(2o square miles, or 51 per cent, of the 

* These slxi-iwtici tp54^ iqiULTC niEtcf- Qf WmMA l4Ad ia die 

wliicb Iuve not bc^ cadutrally torvEyed- 
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total av-flikblc, is occupied for culdv^aliort. Escept in one 
or two special tracts there is iittk or no scope fbr further 
e^stension of cultii-atLon in the mJ/gtisi}rf area, but in the 
^ only about a quarter of the whole has yet been 

broken up. They probably include, howeverp considerable 
tracts of permanently uncuUivable land. Rice covers 1,49s 
square mlles^ 4S3p wheat 19J* llm^ced 334, and the 

pulses {urad, and i8a square miles. The recent 
unfavourable seasons^ besides producing a decrease in the 
total area mtder crop of about 45 square mileSp have further 
caused to some extent a substitution of the light millet 
iodan for the more valuable staples wheat and rioe, Wheat 
is grown in the imembanked black sod fields of ihe Mungell 
Only about 2,500 acres are at present occupied 
by sugar-cane, as against more than 5,000 at the time of 
settlement 

JffltiTfiTc- During the h^-enty years between r 853 and 1 & 8 S the cropped 
incfansed by per cent, and a further tnerease of 44 
tttroi pnc. P®*' I'^tl tatiCn place by 1903-4, The system of cEiIrira- 
tion has hitherto been very sln^'cnly; but with the great 
rise in the prices nf giain^ better incthods are being intro¬ 
duced, and the ad^'sntages of manure and irrigation are 
appreciated. Thirty ago second cropss were raised only 
on a very smah area, but in recent years as much as 400,000 
acres hav^c been double cropped. During the ten years ending 
1904, 1-58 lakhii were advanced under the Land Improvement 
Loans Act and nearly 9 lafchs under the AgHeultortsts'^ Jjoans 
Act. 

CHtdep The local breed of cattle is very poor, and no care is 
MdiJjrtp, breeding. Buffaloes are largely used for the 

more laborious work of culrisTitiacri. They are itnporied from 
the northern DistriclSt And come in herds along the road from 
Jnhbulpare arrd hlaudta. BuHaloes are kept only by the better 
claas of tenants, and used in conjimcticKi with bullocks^ a^ they 
do not work well In the dry sea.son. A few snail ponies are 
bred in the District, and are kept by well-to-do landowners for 
riding. The use of carts Is as yci very* uticoinmon, and most 
people travel on foot CJoats and sheep are bred for foodV 
and the latter ako for their wool; but the supply is insuflScient 
for local requirementSp country blankets being imported from 
Cawnpote, 

tirjgaiifia. Irrigation is not a regular feature of the local agriculture. 
The Disifict now contains more than 7,000 tanks^ but the 
huge majority of these were not cornttucted for irrigation, 
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but xo hold water for drinking. I'be tanlw are iiaually em¬ 
banked on alJ sides, And the bed is dug cut below the level 
of the ground. In a year of ordinary’ Tainfall the irrigated 
area would not, until recently^ have amounted to more than 
5^000 acres- A Iw^e number of new uants liave, however, * 
been constructed during the famines^ by means of loans or 
Govemment grants of moneys and these have been nuLde 
pnucipally with a view to urigation. In 1903-4 the irrigated 
area amounted to only 3^000 acres ; but in the pre^'ious year 
more than 113 square: miles had been irrigatedi provided 
that there is sulScicnt tain fall to fill the tanks* this area may 
now be considered capable of being protected^ Schemes for 
the construction of tanks to protect r^o square miles more 
have been prepared by the Irrigalion department, and most 
of them art expected to be renmnciatis^e- The District has 
also about ip400 welU* which iirigate about 1*000 acres of 
garden crops and sugar^zane. 

Government forests cover 676 square milc^ or 9 per cent. Fcreiu 
of the total area. The most important Reserves are those 
of Lorml in the nortli-west and SonSkliln in the houth-eiist. 

Sd/ (SAifna rvdmia) is the chief timber tree, and teak h found 
in small quantities in the Sonakhan range. Other species are 
M/dsdi so/ (Termina/itJ 

and kttrrd {C/^is/afifAiiS Of a total forest revenue 

in 1903-4 of Rs. sipOOOp about Rs. 6,600 was realised 
from bamboos* Rs. 3,600 from grazirtg and fodder grosSp and 
nearly Rs, 7,900 from minor forest produce. The sales of 
timber are thus very small, and this is duo to the competitton 
of the extensive mmJnduri forests, the produce of which is 
sold at a cheap rate and with little restnetion on fellings. 

From statistics obtained from railway stations it appears that 
in 1901 more than ri,oGo tons of timber were exported from 
these forests, of which about two-thirds consisted of railway 
sleepers. 

No mines are at present worked in the District, but pro- Kriurati 
specting licences for coal over the area of the Korbd and 
Chhutf mmfftddrii luivc been granted to European fimis, and 
it is believed that the Korba seams, wrbose existence has long 
been known, can be worked at a profit. Iron ores exist in 
Korba and LSpha. The iron is smelted by native methods^ 
and is ti-sed for the maniafacture of agricultutal iinplemeiitis. 

The Jonk river, which pa.-jses through the Sonakhan estate* ha.^ 
auriferous sands; and the original purchaser of the estate 
prc^pcvted for gold, but found no veins which would >ie!d 
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a profit, though gold is obtained in oiinuTe quantities by 
SOTjhajUs or nati VC gold- fflishers, Tra«* of copper have been 
Dhsm-ed m the north of Lorml and at Eatanpur. Mica in 
smal! slabs is found in PendfS, and a mine was started by 
a European company in the year r8p6, but the eKperiiaent 
^ov'cd a failure owing to the sheets being too small and brittJt 
Limestones occur in abundance, and slates found near SbotJ- 
narij-an are used in the Jocal schools. Red and white days 
Occur in pkees. ^ 

Tlw /afar siik of BiUispiii is the best in the Centra] 
Provinces. Silkwenma are bred by Gardas and Kew-ats, and 
the thread is woven by KoshtSs. The breeding industry was 
ih danger of estinction a few years ago, but some plots of 
GOT'ernment forest have now been set apirt for this purpose, 
Md It shows a tendency to revive The supply of cocoons 
IS, however, insufficient for looi] requirements, and they are 
N 3 gpur. The principal centres are 
Khokra, Champa, ChhufT, and BiHspur town. Tatar 
cloth IS esipart^ in small quantities to all parts of India. 
Cotton-wMving is carried on in many of the huge villages, the 
finest doth being produced at Bamnldlhi and Kamod. A little 
homespun thnad is still utilised for the thicker kinds of doth 
which are required to keep out rain, hut otherwise mill-spun 
thread is solely employed. Cotton cloths with borders of 
f*r«rr silk arc also woven. ITiere is no separate dyeing 
industry, but the KoshtJs themselves djie their thread before 
waving it. Bell-metal vessels are made at llatanpur end 
Ciiampa; but the supply is quite insufficient for local rcquire- 
ment^ and they are kigely imported from Mandla, Bhandam, 
ana Nonhem India, Catechu is prepared by the caste of 
Khairwirs in several of the tawi^ddrit. A match factory was 
csiablwhed at Kota in 190a. The capital invested is about 
a lakh of rupees, and nearly }&□ workers are employed. 

Rice IS the staple export, being sent to Bombay, and also 
to Beiir and Northern [ndim The other agricultural products 
exported are wheat, h/, linseed, and mustard. Sd/ and ii/jsd/ 
timber is esporteth sleepers being sent to Calcutta, and logs 
and poles for buildirtg to the United Provinces. A considerable 
quantity of lac is sent to AUtzapur and Calcutta, very Utile 
being used locally. Afyrabolania, iagaf or Hdiar grass 
(/W/mjff for the manufacture of pa pe r. //Mur or 

arrowrmt, eAirgHjf (the fruit of BufAimama /a/i/afia), arid gum 
are other articles of fore« produce which are exported. As 
in other puts of a^c Provincei a brisk trade has recently 
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spuing up in the abughier of cattle, and the export of dried 
meat, hides^ and horns, A certEin antount of salt is siiil 
broui'bt from Ganjam by pack-bullocks, but most comes by 
rail from Bombay. Gram and jfA/ are imported from the 
northern Districts for local consumptioTip and tobacco from * 
Madras and Bengal. A large number of weekly bazars or 1 

markets are held, the most unporunt being those of Bamnr- 
dlhi^ Bil^pur, Ganiari, BaloeM^ Takhaipyr, and Ch^pa. P5li 
in the Lapba za/fitftifdfi and Sohagpur in Korbl are barars for 
the sale of country iron and bamboo matting. A certain 
amount of trade m grain and domestic utensils takes place at 
the annual fair of Kudarmih 

The direct line of the Dengal-Nigpnr Railway from Bombay Ruilwn^ 
to Calcutta passes through the centre of the District* rnadi. 
with nine stations and a length of S5 tniles within its limits, 

From Bilaspnr station a branch line also runs north to Katnl, 
with six stations and a Length of 74 miles In the District All 
the trade of Bilaspur is now concentrated on the tailway, and 
the old roads to Jubbulpore, Raipurp and Sambalpur have 
become of very slight importance. Bltiiajiflra is the chief 
station for exports^ and the ^lungulhBhatapam road is an 
important feeder. Bililsptir town is the chief station for 
imports* but exports only p-iss di rough it from the adjacent 
tracts. It is connected by a metalled road with Mungeli^ and 
by gravelled roads wiili Seorsnarilyan, Raipur^ and RaLanpur. 

Akaltaj^ and ChAmpa arc the principal statioEts for the eastern 
part of the District. The feeder roads are those from i-Vkaltart 
to BdodI and Famgarh. and from Cltinipa. to Banmtdkhi. The 
northern are still very badly provided with roads 

l^assable for cants; and with the exception csf timber, produce 
is generally transponed by pack-bulbcks. The total length of 
metalled roads in the Districts 13 27 miles, and of unmetalled 
roads 275 miJes, and the annual expenditure on mamtenonce 
is Rs* 3 £^ooo. The l^jblic Works department is in charge of 
256 miles of road and the District council of 45 miles- rhere 
are avenues of trees on 280 miles. 

Bilaspur District has frequentty sufered from faulurc of famiiir. 
crops. Information aLmut any except the recent famines is 
meagre, but distress is recorded in the years 1828-9, tSg4-Si 
and 1845^. In iBdS-g the rains failed almost as completely 
as in 1899-1900, and ihetc was severe distress, accompanied 
by migration and desertion of rilLiges. Relief works were 
opened by Government, but great difficulty was found 
in inducing the people to lake advantage of theoi- ^fhe 
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^mine of tE 63-9 was fof tawed by a period of twenty'five years 
of prosperity; but in 1S55 tlicr* was a very pqjojr harvest^ 
fcillDwcd ifi 1896 by a coioplote iliiliirie of crops; and sei'ere 
faroioe prevailed tbroughout the year 18^7. Kearly rj percent, 
of the populatLOii were qn rcStcf in Septeniber^ and the mortaliEy 
rose temporarily to a rate of 153 pet i.ooo per annum. The 
total expenditure was n^riy 30 lakhs. The famine of 1897 
was followed by two favourable years, but in 1899 the 
niotisooTi biled completelyj and the rice crop was wholly 
destroyed. Relief aporations commenced in the autumn of 
1899 and bsied till the autumn of In May. 1900, 

nearly 300,000 persons^ or 54 per cent, of the whole population 
were on relief. Owing to the complete ajid tin^ely OJ^aniza^ 
tloti of relief ineasuri:^^ the mottality was not severe. The 
total expenditure was 48^ lakhs. 

The Oeputy-Commissionet has a stafi" of four Assisiant or 
Ext R 3 ,-Assistant Commisstoners. For administrative purposes 
the l>is[rict is divided into three rer^xf/r, each of which has 
a i^aAsTfdat* and a fint^-taAsiMdr. The Forest officer belongs to 
the Provincial service. 

The civil judicial staff consists of a DEsirict and one Subor¬ 
dinate Judge, and a Munsif at each tiiAsJ/. The Divisional 
and Sessions Judge of the Chhattrsgarh Division has juriS’ 
diction in the District. Magisterjal ixswers have been granted 
to fiv'c of the liimitidars^ and the proprietor of the Chandarpur 
estate has civil powers. Cattle^thefc and cattle-poisoning by 
Chajulrs fcff the sake of the hides are common forms of 
crime. Suits for grain bonds and parol debts at heavy uiterest 
are noticeable features of the civil litipuon. 

UTien the management of Bitispur District was undertaken 
by the British ’Government in tBrS, it had been under MarithS 
rule for about si^ty year^. and the condition of the people had 
steadily deteriomted owing to their extortionate ^'stem of 
govemmeftt. During the ensuing twelve years of the tempo- 
rary Bridslt administialion^ the system of annual settlements 
prevailing under the Mar 3 th^ was continued, and the revenue 
rose from Rs. 96.000 in i&(0 to Us. 99.000 in 1830. From 
18JO to r353 it continued to increase under the MartSthil 
govertimcni ^ and in the latter year, when the District lapsed 
to the British, it amounted to Rs. 1,47,000. Triennial settle¬ 
ments were then made, followed by the twenty years^ 
settlement of r&68^ when proprietary rfghls w^ere oonfemsd on 
the local headmen {md/guzars) and the revenue was fixed at 
a-85 lakhs, which was equiv-alent iu an enhancement of 
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66 per cent* on the m«lstt 24 iri area. The next seidetnenit 
was made in 1886-90 for a period of eleven or twelve years. 
Since the ptoceding reinsloji cultivation had expanded by 
40 per cent, and the income of the landholders had nearly 
doubled. The demand was enhanced by 81 per cent, in the 
mitgusari area. A fresh regular settlement was comtneiiced 
in 1898, but was postponed till 1904 ow™8 1*'® deteriora¬ 
tion caused by the fam ines- Some reductions have been made 
in the most affected ttact% and the revenue now stands at 
5.58 lakhs. The average rental incidence at the last tegular 
settlement for the fully assessed area was R, 0-9-9 
(miKimum R. 0*15-5. minimum R. 0-7-r). the corresponding 
figure of revenue incidence being H. 0-5-6 (maximum H- o- 9 ’ 4 r 
minirnutn R. 0-4-0), The collections of land and total revenue 
in recent years are shown below, in thousands of TU{>ees ;■ 
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The iranageiTk^t of local afliiirs ouUside tHc 
municipality is entrusted to a District council and four local 
boards, ont for each of the three /a/fsf/s and a fourth for ihe paiiiici. 
northern estates of the Bilaspur The income 

nf the District council in rgoj-.^ was Rs. ; and the 

expenditure on cdut::ariGn was and on public ixorks 


Rs. 17,000. 

The District Superintendent of police has a force of 505 noUc* sod 
officers and titen, mduding 3 mounted coitstables, besides 
3,415 watchmen for 3,^58 inhabUed towns and irillages. The 
District jail contains accotiutiodarion for 193 prisoners includ- 
mg rS females and the dally average number of prisoners in 


1904 was f4o. 

In respect of education Bilaspur stands last but one among Eddcxi™. 
the DistricU of the Province, only 3-8 per cent of the male 
population being able to read and write in 1901 and only 
502 women. Statistics of the number of pupils under instnic 
tion are as follows ; (i 8 So-i} 4 t 3 oi; (1900-1) 

8,594; (1903-^4) f2p35i* including f,01 2 gifb. The cduca 
tioruxl institutions comprise 3 English middle, 11 vemacuki 
middle, and 141 pfimafy schools. The municipal E^filish 
middle school at Bilaspur town was raised to the standard of 
a high school in 1904- The District has al«iO ii girls' schooU, 
of which d are maintained by Government, 4 from mission 
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fund^ and one by a mmlnddr. The gLrls^ school at Bill^pur 
town t^chcs up to the middle standard. The total expenditure 
on educ^Uon in 1903-4 was Rs. fiifOoOp of which Ks, 43,000 
was derived from Ptoviiieial and Local funds and Rs, 6^Bao 
’ from foes. 

J^istfict contains 8 dispensaries^ with accommodation 
^nmies. in-patients. In 1904 the number of coses treated was 

€8.840^ of w'hom 1,111 were in-patients, and ijiSS operations 
were performed. The espenditure was Rs. 13,000. The 
dispensancs at PendrS. and Pandana were constructed, and are 
partly supported, from the funds of s^Mritidari estates. EilAspiir 
town has a vetermaiy dispensary, 

Viffiina- "Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal tow'n of 
BilAspitr. The percentage of successful vaccinador^s in 1903-4 
was 34 pel 1,000 of population. 

[i^i Baliadur Purahotam Setf/emejtf Rtprt^ 1891. 
A District Gazetteer is being compiled.J 
Bil^spur TabaB,— Central of the District of the 

Same ^ name, Central Province, lying between ii* 43^ and 
3'3 7 ®tnd Si^ 44 and Sa'* 40^ E- In 1901 its area u'as 
5 jo3o square miles, and the population was 472,682. On the 
rdm^tion of the new Drug District, it was considerably reduced 
in size. 1 he Tarenga estate lying south of the Seonlth river 
was transferred to the Balodil BazOr td^i/ of Raipur, and 
three northern rdwiftdarts of KorbE, Chhnflj and Upnor^ to the 
jEnJglr /aAsJl of BilSspuf. The re\'ised area of the BiliLspur 
/flAf/Z is 3,111 square mlle^ and its population 321,915 persons, 
compared with 34Spi335 in 1891. Tl^c density b 103 persons 
per square mile, being joi In the kA^sa or ordinary proprietary 
tract and 47 in the The faAsf^ conums two towns, 

BnJispuk (population, 18,937), fhe District and MAsf/ head¬ 
quarters, and Ratanpur (5,479) j and 1,049 inhabited villages. 
About 96 square miles of Oovemment forest are included In 
the taAsf/. It contains the samindari estates of Fendrfi, Kendl 
Laphl, and ^ftltiri, with an area of 1,9^6 square miles and 
A populAtion of 92,^394, Tree and scrub forest occupy 1*659 
square miles of the The land revenue demand in 

on the area now coastituting the foAsfi was approri- 
matcly 1-34 lakhs. The consists of an open plain to the 
south, mainly producing tics, and an expand of hdl and forest 
comprised in the samifiJan estates to the north. 

Blunge Li Tah&iX —U’csiem foAsi/ of BIL3spur District, 
Centnd Provint^ lying between 21^ 53'and 22* 40' K, and 
Bt la and gj* a' £. i„ jj^ ^ ^ sqiufe tnilts, 
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and the populatiort was 255^054- On the rchnnaticm of the new 
Drug DLstrtet, the poiftion of the AiAff/south of a line dmwn 
from the north-«^t comer of KawardL'l State to the junction 
of the Agar And SeonSth rivers was transferred to the BemeUIra 
fakst/ of that Districts The rev'ised area and population of the 
Mungelr are ^^45 2 square miles artd 177^1^5 persons. 
The population of the same area in iSgf was 243^740. The 
density is 122 persons per square mile* The /jAif/containis 
one townp MuncelI (population5 p9o 7V, the head-quarter^ and 
878 inhabited villages. It includes the zaml/^diri estates 
of FandariH and Kantelr, with an area of 512 square miles and 
a population of SSi9$7- samiMdatis, S63 square miles 

are covered with tree and scrub forest. The land revenue 
demand in 1902-3 on the area now constituting the w'as 

approximately i“i8 lakhs. The fa/isil has 410 square miles 
of Government forest* and also contains a tract of black soil 
and the ordinary rice land of Chhattlsgarh. The open country 
is noticeabty bare of trees. 

JSlqJgir.—Eastern MAsi/ of EiLlspur Distn'etr Central 
Provinces, lying betw^een 21* 37' and 22® go' N, and 19" 
and 83® 4 q' E. In 1901 its area was 1,467 square miles* 
and the population was 335,336. On the formation of the 
new Drug District, the constitution of the /aAsii was con- 
£H.derably altered. A tract lying south of the Mahinodr, 
containing the Bilaigarh, Katgl, ond Bhatgaon stuftlndarist 
the Sonikhaii estate, and the Sarsewi group of villages were 
transferred to the Baloda iaAsfl of Raipur District, 

while the three northern samimf^^rts of Rorbd, Chhurii and 
Uprora were transferred from the EilSspur /nAsti to Janjgir. 
On the transfer of Sambalpur District to Bengal, the Chandarpur- 
Padampur and MalkhurdS estates of that District were added 
to this fiiAsi/. The revised figures of area and populatiors for 
the Jinjg^r laAsU are 3^039 square miles and 413,209 persoms- 
The population of this area in iSgt was 451,024. density 
is ijS persons per square mile. The fuAsH contains 
villages. The head quarters are at Janjglr, a village of 2*257 
inhabitants* adjoining N'ailil Etation on the railway, 26 miles 
east of Bll^ispur town. The has only four square miles 

of Govetnmeni forest. It includes the samiMdart estates of 
Chi^pa, Korhlp Chburf, and Uprorfl, v^nth a total area of 
1,748 square miles, of which 746 are tree and scrub forest* and 
a population of ir2,6Bo persons. The land revenue demand 
in igoa-3 on the area now constituting ihc fa As!/ was approxi¬ 
mately 1 4 2 lakhs. The old area of the faAsi/ is almost w holly 
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an open plain, covered with jelJow clay soil and dosdy 
chopped with rice, while the northern mifUnMn't consist 
principally of densely forested hills and plateauit, 

Bilispur Toisrn.— Head-qiiajiers trf the iJistrict of the 
same nacniv Central Provinces, situated in as® 5' N. and 
3 s to E., near the BengaJ-Nagpui Railway, 776 miles from 
Bombay and 445 from Calcutta* 'J’he town is said to be 
named ^ after one BiliLsa, a Usherwoman, and for a loitg period 
it consisted only of a few Jishermen'a huts. A branch line of 
T^S miles leads to KatnT junction on the Kast Indian Railway, 
1 he town Stands On the river Arpa, 3 miles from the railway 
station. Population (1901), 16,937. Billspur is the eighth 
largest tow n in the Province, and is rapidly increasing in 
importance. Its population ha.<i almost quadrupled since 
1671. A municipality was constituted in 1367, The municipal 
receipts during the decade ending 1901 avemged Rs* 33,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 39,000, derived principally 
from Mtroi. BilJspnr is the leading station in the iJistrict for 
the dUtribution of imports, hut it ranks after Bhatapito and 
Akaltora as a collecting cerjtrc. Its trade is principally with 
Bombay. The weaving of iiuat silk and cotton cloth are 
the principal industries. BtlSspur is the hcad-quartera in the 
Central Provinces of the cooly-recruiting agency for Assam. 
It contains, besides the usual Distiicl ofEcets* a number of 
railway servants and is the head-quatteis of a company of 
volunteers. The educational institutions comprise a high 
school, a scliool for the European children of railway servants, 
and various branch schools, The town possesses four dispen 
Mnes, including railway and police hospitals, and a veterinary 
dispensary. A station of the Foreign Christian Missionary 
Soaeiy of America (unscctarian) was opened in iS 3 s- 
A ^unch has been built and the mission supports an 
orphanage for girls, boordbg and day schools for boys, and 
a dispensary. 

MungeU Town, -..Head-quarters of the Mhll of the 
same name, BilSspur District, Central Provinces, situated In 
« 4 N. and 81° 4a' E., on the Agar river, gt miles west of 
Uilaspur town by road- Population (ipor), 3,907. The 
town IS increasing in importance, and is the centre of trade 
Jr most of the Mungell /aii}/. Grain i$ generally amt to 
Bhatlpira station, 3a miles distant. A station of the Ainericart 
n^tanan Mission, called the Disciples of Christ, has been 
ui cd at Mimgtfrlr, which supports t, leper asylum^ a dis- 
pensary^ artd schook. The Govcmtneni instituttons coinprise 
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a dispcnsaiyp a vcmactjhr tinddle ^hool^ it girW 
Sanitation is |>mvidcd for by a small fund taiscd frorci tha 
inhabitants. 

Hatanpur.^—^Town in the /tiAjiJ and District of EiUlspur, 
Central Provinces, situated in 17" N. and 8a* 11^ E., 
16 miles north of Billet town by road. U lies in a hollow' 
below soinc hills. Population (1901)^5,479. Patanptir w^s 
for many centuries the capital of Chliattlsgarh under the 
Haihaivansi dynasty, its fotuidation being assigned to king 
Ratnade^'a in the tenth century. Ruins cover about 15 square 
miles, consisling of numerous tanks and temples scattered 
aiTkong groves of mango-trees. There arc about ^00 tanks, 
most of them %'Cry small, and hllcd with stagnant, gn^nish 
water, and scveriil hundred temples^ none of w'hich, however, 
possesses any archacolo^cal importonoe. Many saft monu¬ 
ments to the queens of the Hailialvansi dynasty also remain. 
Ratanpur is a decaying town, the proximity of BiMspyir having 
deprived it of any commercial Importance. It possesses a 
certain amount of trade m lac, and vesseU of beil-mettd and 
glass bangles are miintjfacturctL Its dLsUnctivc dcmcfit Is 
a large section of Lcttorcd Brahmans, the hoeditary holders 
of rent-free ^iUiigeSp who are the Interpreters of the sacred 
writings and the ministers of religious ceremonies for a great 
portion of ChhattLsgaih. The climate is unheal thy, and the 
inhabitants are aiHicted with goitre and other swellings on 
the body. 'Hie town contains a vernacular middle schwk 
with branch schools. 





FEUDATORY STATES 

Makral.—Fcudatqry Siate ia the Central Provincesj lying 
between ii" 58' and it* 14' N. and 76* if and 77* ts' E., 
within the Hard& tshiil of Hoshang^bid District) with an 
area of square miles. The State contains some rich 
villages in the open valley of the Narbodi; but the greater 
part of it is situated 00 the lower slopes of the Satpur^ 
range, consisting of low hills covered with forest, of which 
teak, s 3 j {Ttrmiftaiia iavtcHitfsa), and itnsS {OugttHia dal- 
dergioides) are the principal trees. The head-quarters of the 
State are at Makrai, which cemtains an old hill-fort, and is 
15 miles from Bhirtngt station and miles from Hardi on 
the Gr^i Indian Peninsula Railway, The ruling family, who 
are R 4 j Gonds. claim a high antiquity of descent and a juii^ 
diction extending in former times over tlw whole of the HardS 
tahfi. There is, however, no historical evidence in support of 
their pretensions, and all that ia known is that they were 
dejirived by Sindh ia and the Peshwa of the forest tracts of 
Kallbhlt and CImrwa. 'fhe present chief, Rijl Lachfl Shih 
«/tlw Bharat Shah, was bom in 1S46 and succeeded in tS&fi. 
He was temporarily set aside for mismajiagement in iS^o but 
reinstalled in 1853, when he appointed a Dlwin with the 
approvial of the Chief Commissioner. The population of the 
State in 1901 was 13,035 persons, showing a decrease of 30 
per cent in the previous decade, during which it was severely 
afiected by famine, Gonds and Korkils fHorm a considerable 
portion of the population. In 1904 the occupied area 
Boaounted to 6 b square miles, of which 54 were under crops- 
"^e ctopped area is said to have decrcas^ by 3,000 acres 
since 1894. Wheat is the staple erofu and /wwJr, cotton, 
and gram are also grown. The revenue in 1904 amounted 10 
Rs. 61,00a, of which Rs, 43,000 was derived from land,, the 
uiddence of land revenue being Rs. r-3-o per acre. Other 
principal sources of revenue were forests (Rs. 3,300), eselsc 
(Rs, 5,000^ and law and justice (Rs, 1,400). The expenditure 
in the sanie year tras Ra. of w'hich Rsl 14,000 was 

expended in the maintenance of the ruling family, Rs. 6,)oa 
on administration, Rt 4,700 on police^ itg, educa* 


I 
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I tiofk, Rst is70* on medical relier^ and Rs, g^ooo on miseello- 

neoiis items. The receipts and expenditure during the five 
years ending igoj averaged 65,000 and Rs. 61,000 re- 
specti^'ely. No tribute is paid to GovcmmeiiL The State 
I contains 42 miles of unmctalled roads. It maintains ii^'e ^ 

primary schools, the total number of pupils bdng In 

igoi the number of persons returned as able to rsid and 
write was 353. There is a d^pensary at Makrai. The Slate 
is under the charge of the Deputy-Commissioner of Hoshong- 
abAd District, subject to the control of the Commissioner* 
Kerbudda Division- 

Bastar.- —Feudatory State in the CentraJ Provinces, Bnerip- 
\ying between 17^ 46' and 30® 14' N. and &o° 15' and 
15^ E*f with an area of 1^,063 square miles. It is situated 
in the south-eastern comer C3f the Province, and is bounded 
north by the KUnker south by the Gc^van District of 

Madras, west by CbUmla District, Hydertbid State, and the 
Godavari river, and csast by the Jeypore estate in Vi^agapatam. 

The head-quarters are at jE^dalpur (population, 4;763)*ritimted 
on the IndrZLv'oii river* 136 miles south of Dhamtorf- The 
town is well laid out, with many handsome bwHdings and 
tw'Q fine tanks. The central and north-western portions of 
the State are very mountainous. To the east, for two-thirds 
I of the total length from north to south, extends a pbteau 

* with on elevation of about 3,000 feet above sea-level* broktm 
by small isolated ranges. The old and new capitals, Bastor 
and Jagdalpur^ ore situated towards the south of the plateau. 

The Indrav^ti river* rising tn the KaDhandr State, enters 
Bastar on the plateau near Jagdalpur, and flows across the 
centre tif the State frofti cast to west, dividing it into two 
portions. On reaching the border it turns to the south* and 
forms the boundary of Bastar until it joins the GodJivari 
below Sironchl, At Chitmhot, where the Indr^vati leaves 
the Jagdalpur plateau, is a fine vi'ateriall, 9-4 feet high, while 
the course of the river through the western hills exhibits some 

• extremely ptctuiesque scenery'. The rivers next in importance 

I are the ^bari, which divide Bostar from Jeypore on tJac east* 

and the I'el, which rises in the Slate and Bows south-west to 
the fkdivarL The north-western portion of the State is 
coveted by a of rugged hills known locally os the AbujmJlr, 
or country of the Miria Gonds. South of the IndrlLvati the 
Bailadila {* bullock^ hump') range runs through the centre of 
Bostor frain north to south* its highest peaks l^ing over 4*000 
feet above sea-levck while smaller ranges extend in on easterly 
ti. eg 
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direction to the south of the plateiu. The south-westflm 
tmcta are low-lyings but me broken by nmges of sandstone 
bills all of which run from north-west to somh-east, each 
range ending in a steep dccliiirf, a few mtles south of which 
another parallel chain commences. Great boulders of vitTified 
sandstone strew the surface of these hills and gleam pink in 
the sun. The rock formation belongs partly to the gneissic 
aiKl transition series^ but is mainly the Lower Yindhyan^ 
consisting of sandstones, shales^ and limestones. The forests 
in the south-we^it contain a considerable quantity of leatr 
with which is mixed M/iSsJ/ A/arsu^Mmy. Towards 

the north-caat the teak rapidly dtsappcarSp and Is replaced 
by *1/ {SA&n^r rcAiij/a% which then becomes the prtnetpaJ 
timber t 4 nee, though much of the forest h of the nature of 
scrub. Frequently the undergrowth ts replaced bj patches 
of den^ high grai^ with scattered trees of I?ii^spyrffs or 
ehonyi, The Grr>v?Aj and the palmjTa palm are found, 

the latter in the south and the former in the w&t and north. 
Cane brakes also oi^cur by ihe bill stJCsims, Bamboo^ of 
which three species occur^ are restricted entirely to the hilts^ 
The average annual rainfall exceeds 50 inches, and the climate 
on the plateau ts pleasantly cool, 101” being the highest 
recorded* 

The family of the is a very ancient one, and is 

stated to belong to the Rajputs of the Lunar race. It is 
said to have come ongtnally from WarangoJ about the com¬ 
mencement of the fourteenth century, driven thence by the 
tncroachmcnts of the Muhammadan pow'en The ttaditional 
founder of the family, Annum Deo^ is said to have estab- 
lished himself in Bastar under the protection of the goddess 
I>anteshwad, still the tutelary deity of the family artd the 
State, who presented him with a sword which is held in 
veneration to the present day* The temple of the goddc&i 
at Dantewira, at the conduence of the Sonkoni: and Dankonf 
rivep, was formerly the ^rene of an annual human sacrihee 
similar to that of the Kbonds, and for many yeans after 
1^43 a guard was placed over the temple, and the 
held personally responsible for its dbcontinuonce. Up to 
the time of the \Iarathas Bajitor occupied an almost inde- 
pendent position, hut on annual tribute was imposed on it 
by the NOgpur government in the eighteenth century. At 
this pertod the constant feuds betwoen Bobtar and the neigh¬ 
bouring S^tc of Jcyporc in .Madras kej>t the country for 
many years in a stal^ of onarcliyf The chief object of 
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conlenlion was the Koinpad H^ct, wJiich had origiiiall}^ be , 
lunged io Eastar^ but had been cedcid in return for assistanee 
given hj Jeypore to one of the Bastar chiefs dunng some 
family dissensions. The Central iVo^inces Administration ^ 
finally made this over to Jcypore In id 6 ^ on condition of 
payment of tribute of Rs, 3,000, two-thirds of which sum ^ 

w-as remitced from the amount payable by Bastar. By virtue 
of this anrangerrsent the tribute of Ra.star was, until the death 
of the lojit chief, reduced to a purely nominal amoiuiL The 
late chief, Bhainon Deo, died in 1S91 at the age of 51- 
In consequence of the continued misgovemmefit under which 
the State had suffered for some years, an ofitoer selected 
by the I^ocol Administration had been appointed as DfwOn 
in 1 856 . 'rhe Late ROj^'s infant son, Rudni Pratdp Deo, 
was recogniard as his successor, and during his minority the 
State is being managed by Govern menL For sue years two 
European officers held the office of Administrator, but this 
|> 05 t was abolished in 1504 and a native officer was appointed 
as SuperintendenL 'Hie young chief, who was twenty 
years old Jn 1905, has been educated at the Rijkumoi- CoJl^, 

Raipur 

7 'he population in igor was 306^501 persons, having de Popal*- 
creasod by J per cent, during the previous decade. The State 
contains 3,525 inhabited villages, and the density of population 
IS only 23 jiersons per square mUe. About twchthirds of the 
inhabitants ore Gonds, and there are also a number of 
HolbOs. llie Gonds of Bostar are perhaps the wildest tribe 
in the Province. In some locaJities they still wear no clothing 
beyond a string of beads round the waist, while the approach 
of a stronger is frequently a signal for the whole viLE^e to 
lake to the jungle. The language prindpally spoken is Halbl^ 
a mised dialect of Hindi, Oriya, and MamthT. Blmtrf, a 
dinlect of OriyS, is the speech of about 6 per oenL of the 
population, while the ^Msria Gonds ba%'e a language pieculiar 
to ihemselves. More than 7 per cent of the popubtion 
spKak 'relugiL The MeLfaodist Episcopuil Church has a station 
at Jagdalprur. 

The soil throughout ihe greater part of Bistar consists ofAgrkui- 
SL light eby with an admixture of sand, well adapted to the 
raising of rice, but reqiriring a good supply of water. 1’here ' 

has been rso cadastral surv^ except in 647 ^'illoges of the open 
country on the plateau, of which 486 have been regularly 
settled. No suimcics of cultivatioA for the State a$ a whole 
ore therefore avoLLablu. The cultivation is, liowe\'er, exLrcmely 
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spcHT^ ^ fivtn ifi the selUed tiflct, which is the most 

jidvanced and populous pofl-tion of the Stflie» only 25 per cent. 
of ihe total area available has been brought under the plough* 
Rke is by tar the most iitiportanl crop, but various stnaJl 
millets, pulses, and grain nr* also grown. 1’here arc a few 
irrigation tanlrs in the open country. About 9 )^®® square 
miles, or three-fourths of the whole area of the State, are for^ 
or grass land, but only about 5,000 square miles contain rcgulai 
forest. The remainder either has been wholly dmuded of forest 
growth by the system of shifting culiivaiion, or is covered only 
by ruludess low shrub. The moist or sal forests occur in the 
tract south of the Indrivati and east of the Bailldila mnge, 
occupying principally the valleys and lower hills and the lastcra 
pUteau. The dry' forests, In which the principal tree is teal, 
arc distributed over the south, west, and north-west of tfe 
Stale, and also coi'er the higher slopes of the hills in the moist 
forest belt. The commercial value of the forests is determined 
at present relher by their proximity to a market and the cora- 
paiative facilities of transport than by the intrinsic quality 01 
5 ie timber. The principal products are teatwood and ot^r 
timbers, mymboJams, lac. was, honey, hides and horns, taiiniiig 
and dyeing barks, fasar sill cocoon^ and other mmnr article 
Rich and extensive deposits of iron ore occur, especially in 
association with the transition rocks. Mica has been foui^ m 
several places, the largest plates discovered near Jung 5 ni fr^ 
surface deposits measuring about S inches across, but being 
cloudy and cracked Gold in insignificant quantities is obtained 
by washing in the Indrfvati and other streams in the we«. The 
State cflutainB tar miles of gravelled and 191 miltss of emban 
roads t the principal routes are those leading from Jagdali^ 
to Dhamiarl, to Jeyporc, and to Cliiiida, The bulk of the 

trade goes to Dhamtarf station. 

The Stale Is in chirEC of a i^oliiical Agwt for ihe Feadulor} 
States under the supervision of the Commissioner, ChhaiiTs^h 
Division* For administrath'e purposes Basiar is divided into 
five /aAf?A, each in charge of a ia^l/iiar. 1 he Superintendent 
of the State is at present an Extra-Assistant Corntuissioner and 
has two Assistants with magisterial powers. The State also 
employs Europsin Forest and Modioil ofiioers. There are 
seven subordinate vami/iJan estates covering 4,189 square 
miles, situated mainly to the south of the Indrivati. The 
total revenue in 1904 was s-yd lakhSi the main items being 
land revenue i,Rs, 1,15,000), including ceases, ancara, and mi^ 
cellaneous Tccei(its, forests ^Rs. 65,000), and excise (Rs, jo^ooo). 
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A reviiiied assessment of land revenue has recently been 
sanctioned. The net demand for land revenue in 1^4 was 
only Ri aj^cjooj a consUieiable proportion being ' assigned.' 

A cadastral survey has been eflected in 6:17 villages of the 
Jagdalpuf fahi/, and in most of tbciK a regular setileraent ^ 
based on soil classification has been carried out. The remaining 
area is summarily settled^ the rates being fixed on the 5ced 
required for each holdingi or on the namUer of ploughs in the 
possession of the cultivators. The incidence of the land 
rea^enue per cultivated acre in the regularly settled tract is 
5 ajina$ 1 pie. The total expenditure in 1*^4 was 3-52 lairh^ 
the principal heads being Government tribute (Rs. 15,600 
allowances to the ruling family (Hs, 24,000), administration 
(Rs. 32.0CX3), forests (Rs. 15,000), excise (Rs. r5,000)^ land 
levenue settlement (Rs. 7,700), and public works (Ra, 57,oooX 
The tribute is liable to revTsion. Since 1895 the State has ex¬ 
pended 5*6S lakhs on public works, under the supervision of 
the Engineer of the Chhatrfsgarh States division. 'J’he works 
carried out include^ besides the roads alr«^dy mentioned, resi¬ 
dences for the chief and ±e Administrator and for the zamtft- 
^Jr of Bhopalpatnam, office buildings at Jagdalpur and [he head¬ 
quarters of /aAst/if a school^ dis^pensaty, and SttraiAi Jagdalpun 
The State maintains 51 school including on English middle 
school at Jagdal[>ur, 4 vernacular middle school^ and a girls^ 
school, wiib a total of about 3^000 pupils. The expenditure 
on education an 1904 w'as Rs. r 1,000. Only 1^997 persons 
were returned as able to read and write in r poip the proportion 
of litemte males being t*2 per cent Dispensaries have been 
establislied at Jagdatpur, AntOgarh, Konikgaoci, Hhopi^lp^itiiam, 

IConcL^ and Blj^pur,. at whicli |9>fOoo persons were treated in 
1904:, and Ks. 12,000 was expended on medical relief- 
K^nker^—Feudatory State in the Central Provinces, lying DcHifp 
between ao® 6" and ao* 34' N. and So® 41" and Bi° 4S' with ^ 
an area of *,429 fK^tiare miles. It is bounded on the rK>iih by 
Drug and Raipur Districts^ on the east by Raipur, on ibe south 
by the State of Bastar, and on the west by Chdnda. The head- 
quarter^ are at KAnker^ a vjlhge with 1,906 inhabitants, situated 
on a small stream called the Dudh, 19 miles by road from 
Dhamtaii station on the Raipur-Dhamtail branch of the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway^ Most of the State consists of hill and 
forest country I and except in the eastern portion along die 

^ ficstde* iMi, 3jooa cf mm piid by ihn Jeyp«v atai^ toe the 
Kotipad CtbcI to the Mficlraj Garcnam^t li ramldcnd to be part of thf 
Butaj mLaLc:^ 
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valley of the hruhlnad) there are no extenaive tracts of plain 
landj ^hile the soil of the valley itsdf is interspersed with out¬ 
crops of rock and scattered The Mahanadt enters 

Kanker at a short distance fToin its source, and flows through 
* the eastern part of the State^ receiving the waters of numerous 
^ small streams from the hilUn Gneias of a granitoid charaotcr 

is the prevasUng rock fotmatioa The prirscipl forest trees are 
teak, Jdi (SAarfa r^itsfa% rirsd (I?aiAfrxia and MJdsa/ 

(TYflrsyTfli^jsfj Marsupfum). The ruling chief belongs to a very 
old Rajput family, and aiixording to tradition his nncestors 
were raised to the throne by a vote of the people. DiUing the 
supremacy of the HaJhaivunsi d^^nasty of ChhattEsg^h, the chief 
of Klnker is shown in an old record as in subsidiaiy^ alliance 
with the ruling power^ and as having held the Dhamtad tract 
within their territories. Under the MarAthls the Kflnkcr State 
was held on oondition of furnishing a military contingent jeo 
strong whenever required^ In iSo^ the chief was deprived of 
Klnker, but was restored to ft in by the British Resident 
administering the K5gput temtodeSj on payment of an annual 
tribute of Rs, 500, This was remitted in rS33 on the resump¬ 
tion by the Government of certain manorial dues, and since 
then no tribute haa been paJtL The present chief, l..al Kama! 
T>eo, was instalied in 1904^ The population iu igor was 
r 03,536 persona, having increased by 26 per oenL during the 
previous decade. Goods form more than half the total popula¬ 
tion, and there are also a number of Halbas, Chhattlsgrfrhi 
and GondT are the languages spoken. 

K^oDoinkf The soil is for the most part light and sandy. Nearly 300 
square miles, or 2 t per cent, of the total area, were occupied 
for cultivation in 1904* and 2S4 square miles were actually 
under crop Hke oovera nearly 130 square miles and Affda ^7 32, 
The cultivated area has increas^ brgcly in recent years. There 
are 2 1 tanks which irrigate about 350 acre& ITie recent opening 
of a branch line to Dhamtart has brought the considerable 
foresES of the State within reach of the mllway, and a large 
income is obtained from sales of timber. About 333 square 
miles are tree forest. The Slate contains 51 miles of 
metalled and 75 miles of unmetalled roads; the prindpaL 
metalled rood is froEn Dhamiart to Kftnker. 

Adminu. The total revenue in 1904 was Rs, 1,56^000, the principal 
heads of receipt being land revenue (Rs* 6;^,000^ forests 
(Rs, 6o>oao)p and excise (Rs, 20,000), The incidence of land 
revenue is less than 4 annas per acre of cropped area- 1’hc 
princi^ items of expenditure w^ete Rs* 45,000 for the main- 
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tenancg of ihe mlin^ family^ r3„Daa on general administra- 
don, Rx 3,300 on police, R^. 4,300 on education, and Ra. 3^400 
on land revenue selUcmenu During twdvc years sbec J%i^3 
a toEaJ of Its. X, 14,000 haa been expended on public works, 
under the sitpetvlsjon of ihc Engineer of the ChbattTsgarh 
States division^ Besides the roods already montioned, on 
office building, jail, schools, post ollice, and iami or native 
travellers' rest-house have lieen constructed at Ranker. The 
Stale supports one vernacular middle and t 6 primary schooEs, 
with a total of [,31 5 pupils. Only 904 persons were returned 
aa able to read and write in rgor, the proportion of male 
litcratea being i-j per cent, of the popuLationn A dispensary 
is maintained at K^nken A Political Agent under the super- 
^isioti of the ConimissioncrTChhattfsgarh iHvision, controls the 
TeLarions of the State with Govemtnent* 

N^dgaoa State.—Feudatory State in the Cenitrol Pro¬ 
vinces^ lying between ao® 50' and 3 r® 2 2* N. and 80® afi' and 
Bf° 13^ with an area of 871 square miles. The main 
area of the State^ comprised in the Nlndgaon and Dongaigaon 
is sttuated between Ch^da and Drug Districts to 
the south of Khairilgarh ; but the three detached blocks of 
Pandadch, Pitta, and Mohgaon lie to the north of this, being 
separated from it by portions of the KhairOgarh and Chhul- 
khad^ Stales and by Drug District. The capital i# situated at 
Raj-Kandoaon, a station on the Bcngal-Nogpur Railfray+ The 
Patti and Pandsdeh tracts contain high hills and dense forests, 
and Dongajgaoti to the south of them is composed mainly of 
broken ground with low peaks covered with a growth of scrub 
jungle. Towards the east, however, the of Nandgaon 

and Mohgoou lie in an open black soil plain of ver^' great 
fertility. The Seoixath river Ikjws through the southern portion 
of the State, and the High skirts it on the west. The ruling 
family are Bairfigis by caste; and as celibacy Is one of the 
observances of this order, the sncceasiou devolved until lately 
on the or disciple ado|>tcd by the maAani or devotee. 

The first makan/^ who came from ihe Punjab, started a money- 
lending business in Ratanpur towards the end of the eighteenth 
century with the countenance of the MaidthiL gov'cmor BlmfiSjl 
Bhonsla. His successors acquired theof Fandadch 
and Nlndgaon from the forraer Gond and Muhammadan 
landholders, in satisfaction of loans. Mohgaon was conferred 
on the fifth iftftAanr by ibc Raji of Nagpur with The status of 
wamtfiiMr ; and iJongargaon part of the icrriloTy' of a 
Eamlmfilr who rebelled against the Bhonsto^, and who€e estate 
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•was divided between the chiefe of Ndtidgaon and Khair^garh as 
a reward for crushing the rcvclL I^^ndgaon became a Feuda¬ 
tory Stale in 1B65. GhAai Dil% the seventh fna^4iai from the 
founder, w-as married and had a son, and in 1S79 the Ckurcrnr 
• ment of India infcJtincd him that his son would be allowed 
_ to succeeds 'Fhis son, the late Raja Uah^dur Mahanl Dalram 

Das, Succeeded his hither as a minor in iSSj, and was 
installed in iSgi^ on the undemanding thitt he would conduct 
the administration with the advice of a Dlwan appoirued by 
Govemment* He was distinguished by his munificent coniri- 
biitlons to objects of public utility, among which may be 
mentioned the Raipur and Raj-Niindgaon ™ter-worka. He 
received the title of Rija Bahadur in [893, and died in 1G97, 
leaving an adopted son Rajcndra Das, four years old, who 
has been recognized as the successor. During his minority 
the State is being managed by Government, its administra¬ 
tion being controlled by a PoliticaJ Agent under the supervision 
of the Commissionerj Chhatilsgarh ]>[vis[on^ In 1^01 the 
population wus 126,365^ showing a decrease of 31 per cent in 
the previous decade, during wliich the Stale was vet)- securely 
aJTccted by faaiitiep The State contains one lown, Raj- 
Kajjooaon, ar>d 515 inhabited villages; and the density of 
populaiioct is r45 persons per square mile* Tclis, Gonds^ Ahtra 
or Karats, and Chamflrs are the principal castes, lliu nia|ority 
of the population belong to Chhatirsgaxb, and except for a few 
thousand Mardthas, the Chhattlsgarhi dialect is the universal 
speech. 

The greater part of the cultivated land consists of rich dark 
soil. In 1904 nearly 550 square miles, or 6 ^ per cent, of the 
total ana, were occupied for culdvation, of which 513 were 
under crop. The cropped area has decreased in recent years 
owing to the un^vourable seasoim Rice covers 36 per cent, 
of the cultivaied area, Aodex 36J per cent, wheat r j per cent., 
And linseed 4 per cent. Nearly 500 tanks have been con¬ 
structed for irrigation^ which supply water to more than 
3,000 acres of rice land, while 500 acta? on w'hich vegetables 
are grown are irrigated from wells. About 141 square miles, 
or a sixth of the total area, are forest. Valuable timber is scarce, 
the forests being mainly composed of mfenor species. J/arrd 
{Termiffii/ta grows in abundance, and there are Luge 

areas of bamboo forest in the Fattit tract. Limestone and iron 
ores exists but are not worked at present. Brass vessels and 
ornaments are made at Rljr-Nindgaon, Thl$ Town also coniai ns 
the Bengal-Nagpur Spinning and Waiving Milk, which were 
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erected by Rija Balriln] Dia ajid subsequently sold to a 
Calcutta firm. A new g^inning IbctOQ^ is under construction^ 

The Bengd-Nagpui Railway ^Hisses through the Slate^ with 
Stations at Raj-Nilndgaon and NCuripir. There are 14& miles 
of gmvdled and to miles of emlxiuked roads. The principal * 
rouies are the great ^tstern road from Nigpar to Raipur, the 
Raj-Nindgaon-Khair 5 garh, Rij-Nindgaou Htjatola, and Rilj^ 
NSndgaon-Ghupsal roads. The bulk of the trade goes to Klj- 
Nifidgacm stationp which jJso receives the produce of the 
adjoining tracEs of Raipim 

The total rd^'enue in 1904 was Rs. 3,49,000+ the principal AdavtfiEi' 
heads of receipt being land re^^enue and cesses (Rs. 2,4jyogo)f 
forests and excise (Rs. 20,000 each), and income las (Ks. 1 Sjooo), 

The State has been cadastrally sur^'eyedj and the sj-stem of 
land revenue assessment followi:^ that prescribed for British 
Districts of ihe Central ProviniCes. A revised settlement was 
Concluded in 1903, and the incidence of land revenue aruounts 
to about 10 annas pei acre. The village headmen have no 
properietaty rights, but receive a proportion of the ^ asse ts' of 
the village. The total expenditure in 1904 was Rs. 2^63+000. 

"J'he ordinary tribute paid to Govemment is at present 
Rs. 70,000, but is liable to periodical to vision. Other items 
of expenditure were — allowances to the ruling family 
(Rs, Tz,eDo}, general administratkin (Rs. 83,000)^ public works 
(Rs. 38,000'^ and loans and repayment of debt (Rs. 57,000). 

Since 1S94, about 4J lakhs has been expended on public works^ 
under the superintendence of the Engineer of the Chhattrsgarh 
States division. The State supports 30 schools, includii>g one 
EngLsh middle, one vemacuLor middle, and one girls^ school, 
with a total of ^^571 pupils. In 1904 the expendituie on 
education was Rs. 9,900. At the Census of 1901, the number 
of peisons TEtumed as literate was aiijii the proportion of 
males able to read and write being 3^4 per cent. A dispensary 
is maintained at Raj-Nlndgoon, at which 17,000 patients 
were treated in 1904. 

R^j-Nlodgaon Town. —Headquarters of Uie Nandgaon 
Feudatory State, Central Provrinoes, situated in vi" 5^ N. and 
Sj“ 3' E., on the Bengal-Nigpur Railway, 666 miles from 
Bombay. Popuiatioti (rgo^X The large group of 

boildings fonning the R^j^'s palace covers more than five acres 
of land, Eurrounded by a garden with a ma/e. Another laige 
and bandaorae garden contains a guest-house for Etlro|3ean 
visitors and a menagerie The affairs of the town are managed 
by a municipal committee^ whose receipts average about 
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Rs, 33,wo. The water-supply is obtained from the Seor^th 
fivcr^ 3-| miEes distant Fllttakion ireKls have been sunk in the 
river, and water is pumped into a service rescivoar in the toim. 
The works were opened m 1^94 and cost 1-35 lakhs. Ra> 
Nandgaon is the centre of trade for the surroiindang arca. 
Thc principal e^tports are grain and oilseeds. The Bengal 
Kagpur Spinning and Weaving Mills were opened in 1^94 with 
a capiiaJ cd a lakhs, a large portion of which was contributed 
by the chief. They eontaju 20S loonis and 15^ r76 spindles, 
employ ijiia operatives^ and produced 34,975 of yarn 
&rkd 7 i 4 ^^ owt. of cloth in 1904. A coiton-giAning factory iS 
under construction. A station of the American Pcntecostnl 
Mission has been established in the town. R^j-N^ndgnon 
possesses an English middle school with 8S pupils, a girls' 
school, three other schools, and a dispensary. 

Khatr^garh^^—Feudatory State in the Central Provinces, 
]y^ between a r* 4' and 34' N. and go“ 27^ and 3i^ 12' EL, 
with an area of 931 square iniles^ The State consists of three 
separate sections, and is situated on the western border of Drug 
JHstrict, wi(h which, and with the States of Chbulkhadan„ 
Kawardha, and Nliidgaon, its boundMcs interlace- Of these 
three seetionsi the small of Khulw^ to the north west 

was the original domain of the chiefs of RKair^garh ; Khamari^ 
on the noith-eost was seized from the KawardhH State at 
the end of die eighceeutb century in lieu of a small loan j while 
of the nmin area qf the estate in the south, the Khairdgarh 
tract was received! at an early-date from the Mandl^l R^jas, and 
that of Dongargarb represents half the estate of a 
who rebelled against the Marltthis^ and whose territory, when 
the rebellion was cnished by the chiefs of Khairigatli and 
Nindgaon, was divided between them. The head-quarter^ 
are at Khairigarh* a village of 4,656 inhabitants, situated 
23 miles from both the Dongargarh and RajLN^dgaon stations 
on the BengaI"N 3 gpur Railway. 'Fhe western tracts of the 
State arc hiUy, but those to the east lie in a level black 
soil plain of great fertility ,k llie riiling family are considered 
to be N^gvansi Rjtjputs arid to be connected with the house 
of Chota Niigpur. 1 'heir pedigree dales back to A. n. 740, 
The present chief* KamaJ KiiSyan Singh, was installed in 
1&90 at the ago of twenty-three years, and the hereditary' 
title of Riji was conferred on him in iSqS. He conducts 
the administration of the Stale with the advice of a Drwiii 
a[>pc»inted by Gov emment, under the supervision of the FoliHcal 
Agent for the Chhatltsgarh Feudatory States. The population 
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in igni was i showing a decrease of 14 per cent, in the 

previoas decade^ during which the State was severely affected by 
famine. There are one town. DONOASOAitif (populationi 5,85 
and 4g? inhabited vitUgeSr The density of population b 147 
persons per square mile. Gonds, U)dhl^ Cham^rs^ and 
AhTra arc the most important castes numerically; ihe people , 

Wong almost entirely to Chhatdsgarh^ and the local dialect 
of Hindi named afier this tract 1 $ universally spoken. 

The eastern part of the State is a fertile expanse of black EniDpiiLrc* 
Boib while in the w'est the bnd is light and sandy^ In 1904 
nearly 543 square milcs^ or 58 per cent, of the total area, were 
occupied for culli^^ationj and nearly 4S6 square mites were 
under crop. covers 41 per cent, of the cropped area, 

rice at per cent^ and wheat 22 per cent The cultivated area 
has decreased by about 70 square miles since 1S94. There 
arc 224 irrigation tanks^ by which about $rOQo acres are 
proEectetL About t6$ iiquare miles are oavered wi[h forestt 
the princtpl specie^ being teak, Afartn- 

and bamboos. Brass vessels and wooden furniture arc 
made at Khairtlgnrh towm and carpets of a good quality are 
produced in the jail. The rolling of native cigarettes gives 
employment to a considerable num ber of persons. The Bengal- 
hfagpur Railmiy posses through the south of the States with 
the stations of BortahiOp Dongorgarht and >!rusm within its 
limits, About 63 miles of embanked and 57 miles of unem- 
banked roads have been constructedf the most important being 
tboMr from Dongargorh through Khair 3 garh to Kawardba^ and 
from Khalragarh to RafNandg&on. Exports of produce are 
taken to Rlj-Naudgaon and Dongorgarh railway stations^ 

The EotaJ revenue of the State in 1904 was Rs. 3^03,00* Admink- 
Ra. ]j^S4tOac being realized from land revenue^r Rs. 39,000™^^' 
from forests^ and Rs. ai„Doc from eKdse+ “rhe incidence of 
land revenue is R. 0-10-5 occupied acre. A regular 
cadastral sun ey has been carried out, and tbe method of 
assessment is that prescribed for British Districts^ 1 ’hc 
revenue is settled with the headmen of villages^ who are 
allowed a commission of ao or jo per cenL of the 'assets^' 
but have no proprietary rights. The rents of the cultivators 
are al^ at settlement. The expenditure in 1904 was 
Rs. 3,[S^poo, the principal items being Government tribute 
(Rs. 70^000), private expM^nses of the ruling family (Rs. 90,000), 
general administration (Rs. ti^ooo), public works 4 Rs. ao.,ooo)p 
education (Rs. 9,□00)^ and medkol relief {Rs. 4,000)* Some 
arrears of tribute and Government loans were also repaid in that 
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yean In c«$pcct oF tribute Khaii^rb was treated by the 
Mar^th3s as an oniiimfy estate^ and the revenue was penodicalty 
raised on a scrutiny of the ^ assettk^ It is miw fixed by Govern¬ 
ment for a term of years. During the twelve years ending 1905 
nearly j’34 lakhs j4s been eqpended on tl^e improvenicnt of 
commuiaications and the erection of iimblic buildings. The 
State maintimis a6sGhoolSi inctuding a high school at Kiiair^garhi 
middle schools at KhairA^h^ Dongargarhi and KbamarliV ajid 
a girls’ school at Dongargarh, with a total of 1,931 pupils- Ax 
the Census of 1901 the number of persons returned as able 
to read and write w-as 3,064, the proportion of male literates 
being 3-9 per cent- of the popubtiun- Dispensaries are main¬ 
tained at Khair^arh town and Dongargaih, in whkh 12,000 
persons were treated in 1904- 

Dongargarb.—Town in the Khair^rh Feudatory State, 
Central Province"?, situated in 31^ 11/ N. and So* 46' E-, on the 
Bengal'Niigpur Kailv^ny, 647 itjiles from Bombay. Fopubtion 
(1901)^ 5 pS 56. Dongargarh is the centfe of trade for the 
adjoining tmets of country, and a htrgu weekly grain market 
h helcL A number of railway otbcials are statkmed hem, and 
it in the headquarters of a company of volunteers* There 
aiRC a vernacular middle schooh a girts' school* and a db- 
pensary^ 

Chbulkhadto {or KQndk£)L—Feudatory Stale in the 
Central PFovinccs^ b’^E betw^ecn 21° 30' and 21^ 38' N» 
and So* 53* and Si* 11^ E* Thk sniall State consists of 
three detached blocks and a single village lying in the rich 
tract of black soil ac the foot of the enstem range of the 
Siipurli Hilh* and surrounded by the Khaii^garh and Nandgaon 
States and the lamiMdans of Drug District *rite total area 
is 154 square miles, almost the whole of whkh is a fertile 
cultivated plain- The headquarters, Chbulkhadan {* the quarry 
of while clay '), k situated 31 miles from both ihc Rlj-Nandgaon 
and I^on^jgarh stations of the BengafK^pur ^^ilway, the 
road to Cbhutkhadiln being through KhatrfignfH. Its popula¬ 
tion in 1901 was 2,085. ruling family belongs to a sect 

of BairUgis among whom marriage is |>prniitted, and the 
succession is determined by the ordinary law of pHinogcr^ituic. 
The nucleus of the State was formerly ihc Kondkfl tract of 
the PaqKKif za/nittJtiri, which was acquired from the samMdr 
'm satislaction of a loan by Maharn Rup Dis, ihe founder of 
the Chhmkhajcbn (kmijy^ abuui the middle of tlie eighteenth 
century. His successor, Tulsf Das, was r-eccgmicd by the 
Bhonita Rapt of N^pur as sumimidr of Koudkil abcml ijSOp 
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and the status of Feodaiory chkf vms conferred on the fainilf 
in 1865. In 186 7, on the acO(*ssioii of Mahant ShiUn Kishor 
DAs, who hJid for soine years ptevion^ly been virtual ruler, 

Uie chief was required, iti consequence of his tyrannous 
behaviour to the headmen of tillages, to conduct the ad- a 
ministration with tlie advice of a Dfwln appointed by Govern^ ^ 

ment. Sham Kishor Das died in 1S96. ai^ hU son and 
successor, FiUlha BaJlabh Ktshor was poisoned two years 
later^^ together with one of his sons, by arsenic administered 
by a irclativt The offender and his accomplice were convicted 
by a special court and esecuiod; and the eldest son^ DigbijaL 
Jugal Kishor Das, a boy of fifteen years of age, surcceeded, the 
estate being cnanagtjd by Go^emmeni during his minority. 

This bojp who was very weakly, died in 1905, and w'as 
succeeded by his younger brother, Bhudav Kishof J>Ss, aged 
fourteen years, who is being educated at theKSikutnArCodeget 
Raipur. The popuklion of the State in 1901 was 26^368^ 
having decreased by 37 cent, in the previous decade, 
during which CbhuTkhadJln was severely affected by famine. 

The number of inhabited vilkges is ro 7 i and the density 
of population 171 persons per square mile. CondSt Lodhis, 

Telis^ and Ahrrs are the princi|^ castes, ai^ the whole 
population speaks the ChhallLsgarhl dialect of Hindf. 

The State contains a large area of fertile black soil, Ecaoomk- 
114 square miles* or 7+ per cent of the toial area, were 
occupied for culdvatiori in 1904, of which 104 were under crop. 

covers 53 square miles of the cropped itrea, wheat 19 
square miles, and rice 9,000 acres* The Stale forests comprise 
an area of only 15 square miles, and exccpl for a little leak 
contain no valuable timber. The gravelled rood from Dongjar- 
garh to Pandait^L passes through Chhnlkhadin, and the length 
of »5 laiJes within its borfeta was tonsiiuctfid and is main¬ 
tained from State funds. i.' i, - 

The total revenue in i^4 

Rs. 56,000 was derivod from land, Rs. 2,000 from fO(feats, and 

Rs, 4.000 from erase. The incidence of !and revenue a 
11 annas 4 pies pet cultivated acre. 'J'lis total espenditurc^ tn 
the same year was Rs. t'le prindpol items beii^ 

Goveminent tribute (Rs, 15.000), allowances to the ruling 
family (Rs. 7,300), gcneml administration (Rs. 7,ooo)j and public 
works (R*. 26,000). Seven schools with 57 » P«P')* sup¬ 
ported fmm the Stale funds, iwluding a vcmacutar middle 
school at Chhuikhadin. I’be expenditure on education is 
about Rs. 2,000. In 1901 the number of pufsotss returned 
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2^ litfni^e 46^ the proportian of maters able Ko read and 
TUTite being j-^pcr cent. A dkpciiairy i$ maintained at Chbul- 
khadan, at which about 4p3oo persons were treated in 1^04- 
^'hc administration of the State is supervised by a Political 
Agent under the Commissioner^ ChbatUagath Diviaioili 

Kawardha.—Feudatory State in the Central Provinces^ 
situated between 21*50" md 30'K and flo* 50" and 
3 i* 2S E,j with an area of 79S square miles. U lies on the 
border of the eastern range of the SttpuHl Hilla, between 
the Districts of Bil^hlt^ Drug, Bihtspurp and Mandla. The 
western half of the State consists of hill and forest counirjv 
while to the cast is an open plain. Kawardha (population, 
4i772}:r the head-quartersp is 54 miles from Tilda station on 
the Bengal'N^pur Rail>A'ay. The name is beliet<ed to be a 
corruption of KablrdMm or ^ the seat of Kablr/ and Kawardha 
is the ot^cial Ivstd-quarters of the wsiiAun/s of the Kablrpanthl 
secL At the village of Chhaprip it mites to the west of 
Kawardh^p is situated the fine old temple of Bhomm Deo. 
It is highly decoiateth contains several inscrJptionSp and is 
assigned to the elei^enth centuryi^ The ^awardbA family are 
Rilj Gonds and are relatod to the of Pandarii& in 

BllOspur, the Kawardha bmnch being the junior. In the event 
of failure of heirs* a younger son of the Fandaris 
succeeds. The estate was conferred for military services by 
Raghuji Bbonsla. The present chief, Jaduniih Singh^ suc¬ 
ceeded in iSgr at the age of six years. He is being educated 
at the Rajkitmlr College, Raipur^ and during bis rainority the 
State is administered through the Political Agent for the 
Cbhatnsgarh Feudatory States. The State contains 346 irv 
habited villages, and the population in r901 was 57^474- It 
decreased by 37 per cent^ in the preceding decade^ during 
which Rawordha was severely uflected by famine in several 
years. The density is 72 persons per ^uare mile. GondSp 
ChannSifiPr KurmlSp and Telis are the principal casteSp and 
the Chhattisgarhi dialect of Hindf is univeisatly spoken. 

In the open country thm h a considerable quantity of good 
black soil. Included in Kawardha are the three subordinate 
iamlnddri estates of Boriap BhondA, and Reng^harp with an 
estimated total area of 405 square itiilus. These have not 
been surveyeck and no statistics for them are available. Of 
the remaining area* which has been cadostmlly surveyed, 242 
square miles arc occupied for cultivation* of which 122 Ar^^ 
under crop* The cropped area has considerably decreased in 
recent years oii^ng to the unfavourable seasons. The pnncipal 
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crops arewhich covm too squire miles, wheal 33^ rke 35, 
and collon 54. Only 165 acres are imp.tcd from welk. About 
45 a square milesj or more than half the total area of the State, 
are forest. The forests consist maioly of inferior species;, ukd 
sal {S^&tra re^as/a) b the prliYcipaJ timber tree* The State • 
contains 36 miles of gravelEed and 74 mile? of embaniked roads^ 
consErocted under the super^osion of the Engineer of the 
Chhattligarh States division. The principal routes are those 
from Dofigargarh to Pandaril^ and from Kawardha to Simgtt. 

The revenue of the State in r904 amounted to 1^10,000, &wpsi^ 
of which Rs. 70,000 was derived from knd, Rs, 13,000 from 
forests, and Rs. 10,000 from CKcise. The system of land xim- 
revenue assessment Is the same ns in British territoryp but 
the headmen of villages have no proprietar]i^ rights. Excluding 
the zamlfiddri estates, which pay a revenue of Rs. f,63o, the 
incidence of hnd revenue is S annas 9 pies per cuittvaied acre. 

The usual cesses are realized with the land revenue. The 
expenditure in 1904 amounted to Rs. 1,1^,000, the principal 
items being Government tribute (Rs. 32,000], allowances to the 
ruling family (Rs. 13,500)* public worts (Ri 9vooo), general 
administration (Rs, 9,600)^ and police {Rs, 6,ooo)i The tribute 
is liable to periodical revision. Since 1^93 the State has 
allotted Rs. 1,60,000 to public works, which has been mainly 
expended in the construction of the roads already mentioned 
and of buildings for tbe State ohices;. The expenditure on. 
education in 1904 was Rs, 2,900, from ^which la schools with 
abtjut 900 pupils are maintained. Only S79 persons were 
returned as literate in 1901* the proportion of the male popula¬ 
tion able to read and write bebg 3 per cent* A dispensary 
has been estabibhed at Kawardha, at which 15.000 per^ns 
were treated in r904* The telatlons of the State with Govern¬ 
ment arc in charge of a Political Agent, urvder the supervisiDn 
of the CommissioDcr^ Chhattlsg^h Diiision. 

Sakti.—Feudatory State in the Central Provinces, lying D«crip^ 
belVi'een 11® 55^ and aa^ 1N. and Sa* 45^ and &3'^ 3' with 
an area tjf 13S square miles* It ia bounded by Biktspur Ubtrlct 
on the west and by the Ruiigarh State 00 the east Tlie head¬ 
quarters arc at Saktl (population, 11,791)1 a station on the Bengol- 
Nagpur Railway* Alotig the north of the State extends a section 
of the Kotba range of hilt'?, and beneath these a strip of undo- 
lating plain country^ of Chhattlsgarh tapers to the south* The 
ruling family are Rkj Gonds* The legeml is Eliat their ancestors 
were twin brothers who were soldiers of the RajS of Sombalpur, 
but they only hod wooden swords^ When the Rlja beard of 
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lion of the State in tg^oi was 174,929, having mcncitsed by 
4 per cent, dtumg the previous decade. The State contams 
one towTv, Raicabh (population, 6,764), and 731 inhabited 
villages. The density of population is 117 persona per square 
mtie. Raigarh lies on the border-line dmding ChhaUTsgarh 
and the Oriya, country^ So per oenU of its lesidents speiUcing 
the Qihattlsgarhi dialect and 15 per cent. OriyA. Its popula¬ 
tion is mainly aboriginal, Kawars numbeting 30,000 and 
Gonds t6,ooQu Next to these, Gandas and Rlwats are the 
most numerous cai>tes. 

black soil is found in small quantities towards the Bilispur 
border, but the yellow rice land of ChhattisgaTh extends over 
most of the State, About 470 square miles, or 33 per cent, 
of the total area, were occupied for ctllriration in 1904+ of 
which 375 square miles were under cmp. About 80 per cent, 
of the cultivated area is under rice, and next to this the most 
imporLant crops are pulses covering 38,000 acres, *7 
and Jb^oft 8,000. The cropped area has increased by 11 per 
cent since rSSt. More than i ,Soo tanks have been constructed 
for irrigation, which supply water to 7^000 acres under normal 
circumstances. About 500 square miles, or a third of the 
whole area, are under forest. The principal timber trees are 
m7 (S^riu rvdiisfa), laj and kjdsal 

(iVciTJVirj^tfj Afarju^ium)^ Iron ore and coal have been found 
in the State; the former is worked by native methods, and 
agricultural implements are exported to the neighbouring 
tenitoriea. silk of a superior quality is made nt Rai^^rlu 

Among the local products may be noted cucumber seeds, 
which are exported to a consideiable extent. The main line 
of the Bengal-Xilgput Railway passes through the centre of 
the Stale, with statiorts M Raigarh, Nibarpili, Khursi^ and 
Jamgaon. Four tni!^ of metalled and 313 miles of unmetalled 
roods have been constructed. The principal routes an? those 
from Raigarh to Sarangarh, Fadompui', and Lailang^ and from 
Khur^ll to Dhabra, 

The total revenue in 1904 was Rs. 1,30,000, of which 
Rs. 63,000 was derived from land, Es. 34 ,«m from forest^ 
and Rs. jojcoo from excise. A cadastral survey has been 
carried out* and the system of land revenue assessment is based 
On that in force in British territury. The revenue la settled 
with the headmen of villagea^ who are allowed to remin 
a portion of the * aswts," hot have no proprietary^ righK. The 
mcidence of land fevenue ii less than 4 annas per occupied 
acre. The expenditure in 1904 was Rs. 1*31,000, the priacipal 
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Item's being Covemment tribute (Rs. 4,000)1 cspeiiscs of the 
ruling ramU^ (Ks. 34^000), administration in all departments 
5 S^™o^)p publio works (Rs, 31^000)- Tbe tribute is liabk 
to period.ica| reyision. The expenditure on publi^f work$ since 
1893, under the supervision of the Engineer of the Chhatirsgorh ^ 
Stales division, has amounted to Rs. 1,36,000, including the 
construction the roads already mctitiDncd, a number of 
tanks, various buildings for public offices and schools, and 
a residence for the chief. The educational institutions com¬ 
prise 24 schools with tp7S6 pupils, including English and 
vernacular middle schools and 2 girls’ schools. The expend]- 
lure on education in 1904 was Rs. j, 3 oo. In 1901 the 
number of persons returned as litetate was 2,963, the pro¬ 
portion of males able [o read and write being 3*3 per cent. 

A dispensary is mainLained at Rai^rh town, at which 37,000 
persons were treated in 1904, A Political Agent under the 
supervision of the Couirnlssioner, Chhattfsgarh Division, con¬ 
trols the rehniDns of the State with Government. 

Raigrirh Town,— Head-quarters of the Feudatory State of 
the same name, Central Province, situated In 21*54*11, and 
Sf 24'* EL, on the Kelo rii-er^ and on the Bengal-NSgpur Rail- 
n'dea from Calcutta, Population (1901), 6,764. The 
town contains an old fort built at the time of the Marlthi 
invasions. Raigarh is a centre for local trade, and is inct^sing 
in importance. The principal industry is the niannfacrure of 
Arxar silk cloth, considerable quantities of whkh ate exported. 

Glass bangles ore also made. Raigarh possesses an English 
school, a primarj' school, a girls^ school and a dispensary^ 

S&rangarh State.— Feudatory State in the Central Pro- 
vtnees, lying bctv^^■een 21* 21^ and 2**45'' N. and 62*56' and 
33^ 26^ E.^ with an area of 540 square miles. It is situated 
between Bilaspur and Sambalpur Districts on the west and 
east, while the Mahanadt river divides it from the Raigarh 
State and the Chandarpur sa min Jain' on the north. The head- 
quirtcrs, Sarangarh, is 32 miles from Raigarb station on the 
Bengal-NSgpirr Railway. Tire country is generally levd j but 
a chain of hills runs from north to south aertBs lie centre of 
the State dividing the SAiangarh and Sarig: and 

another range exrends along the sDuthem border adjoining the 
Phuljhar Mamndafi of Raipur. The ruling family are Raj 
Gomls, who, according to their own traditions^ inigmted from 
Bhandaia many generations ago, Siirungarh was at first a 
dependency of ihe Ratunpur kingdom^ and aflerwarcU became 
otw of the eighteen Garhjat States subordkiace to Sambalpun 
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he ckterifilned to punish them for keeping such nsele^ 
wtiapons; and m order tn expose them, he direeted that they 
should sLuughter the satiihci^ budoJo cm the nest iJusahni 
festivalf The brokhei^ on bemg informed of the order^ were in 
» greni Lrepidation, but the gfxJdess l>evl appeoml to them in 

^ a dream and said that all would be well. When the time came 

they severed the heud of the buffalo with one stroke of their 
wooden swords. The Riij^ wss delighted at their marvellous 
performance, and asked them to name their reward. They 
asked for as much land oa would be endoscd between the 
lines over which they could walk m one day. This request 
was granted, the Ksj^l thinking they would only get a small 
plot, 'rhe distances walked by them, however, enclosed the 
present SSakll State, which their descendants have since held. 
The swords are preser^^ed in the fomily and worshipped at the 
Dosahra. The lost chiel^ RajS RanjTt Singh, was deprived of 
hi's powers in 1S75 for gross oppression and attempts to support 
(ab;e representations by means of forged documents, and the 
management of the Slate was assumed by the liriiisN Uovetn- 
uient. In 1892 RQp N 3 jlyan Singh, the eldest son of the 
was mstalled as chief of Saktl, on his engaging that 
he would be guided in fdl matters of administration by ihe 
advice of a Dfwin appointed by Government, lliis restriction 
w'as subsequendy rettiovedi but was rcimposed in t9oz. I’he 
relations of the State with Government ate in charge of a 
J^olitical Agenb under the supenision of the Commissioner^ 
Chhaitlsgarh DivisiofL I'he |?opulai{on in 1901 was ra+^or, 
having decreased by la per cttiit. during the preceding decade, 
'fhe number of inhabited villages is 12a, and the densiiy of 
population r6a persons per square mile. Gonds and Kswara 
are the most numerous costeE^ and the whole population speak 
the ChhatUE^rhl dialect of Hindi. 

Eewaftmic The yellow rice land of Chhattlsgorh extends over most of 
the Stale. No regular $igricuUura] sladstks have been ptepoted 
since 1^9jp in which year the last settlement of revenue was 
mode. In 1904 it was estimated that 75 square miles, or 
5J per cent, of the total aresL, were culdvaied Of this^ 
50 square miles were under ricc^ the other crops being 
and tiruJ. It is believed that there has been little alteration 
in the cropping since 1893, The Stale contains 35S irri^tioii 
tank-s. I’he forests Jk in the id/ belt and Jo/ {S^^mra rvduita) 
is the ijdncipol limber tree, bni there is also a little teak. 
Timber sind other forest produce are exporteth and /£tw>' silk 
cjxuoDs are gatliercd foe the local demand. 
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The ravefiue in 1904 was 3&,ooo, of whkii Rs. 21,000 Ktmw 
WAS dcu ved from kndp Rs. 6,900 from forest^ and Rs. 4^000 
from excise. Tht State has bMn cadastrally surveyedp and iti 
iSgj a suttnnary scitlement wna made on a rough vaEuation of 
the village land;^ The villages aro generally let to t^tknAdfs * 
or farmerSp and many of ttsese have been secured against eject' 
ment* The expenditure in 1904 was Rs. j 1^000^ the principal 
items being general adrmnistTadon (Rs, t i^ooo\ expenses of the 
ruling family (Rs. &,6c»)p and repayment of loans (Rs. ipsoo). 

The Government tribute h Rs. 1,300, and is liable to revision. 

The chief also owns ten villages in Eil^pur District in ordinary 
proprietary^ right. The State has not sought the assistance of 
ihe Engineer of the Chhatttsgarh States division, and manages 
its own public works. It supports four vernacular schools^ mih 
jrSo pupils, at an annual expenditure of Rs. 400, and a dispensary 
at SakiL 

RaJgarfa State.— Feudatory State in the CentmJ Pro- DtKrip 
i.-inces, J>-ing b«tw««ii ai“ 4 ,*' and iUid Sa's?'4nd 

25*4.8'E., frith 911 area of [,4S& square naitea Btl^spur and 
Sambalpur Districts enclc^ it on the west and eastt '^hile the 
northern portion of ihe State projects into the territories of 
Chota NagpUTf Along the southern border Sows the Mahlnadt 
river. The head-quarters, RxioARif Town, is a starion on the 
BengahN.lgpur Railway, The northern half of the State running 
up to the ChotE Nagpur plateau consists mainly of forest-dad 
hills. The Chauwardhal range runs from wfst to east acrois^ 
its centrCt and south of this lie the open plains of Raigarh and 
Burgarh divided by the Mind, a tributary of the Mah3jiudT. 

The Kelo, another affluent, passes the town of Raigarh. The 
ruling family are Raj Gonds, who say they came originally 
from Wairagaih in ChAnda, and obtained some villages and 
settled in this locality about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Jujhar Singh, the fifth Raja, concluded a subsiidiary 
treaty of alliance with the East India Company aliout tSooy on 
the annexation by the Marlthia of Sambalpur, to which Raigarh 
had hitherto been fcudaloiy. In t Sjj his son DeonUrh Singh 
crushed a rebeUion by the Raja of Bargarh, and m a 

reward obtained that part of hU ierritf)dcs whkh now consti¬ 
tutes the Bargarh He subsequently did good service 

in the Mutiny, and hii smi was made a Feudatory chief in 
1S67. The present chief, BhOp Deo SingK was bom in iS6g 
and installed in iS94^ without ^wial restrictions as to the 
methods of his admirustrntion. He speaks English, and 
exercises a personal control over public business, 'fhe j)OpuIa^ 
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lion of the State m igoi haft'ing increased by 

4 per cenL during the previertii dixiiidei The Slate contairts 
one lowrij (populatiotip 6^764), and 721 inhabited 

villages. The den^ty of population is 117 persons per square 
* mile. Raignrh lies on the border-line dtnding Chhattlsgarh 

• and the Ori >'3 countiy, So per dent+ of its residents sp^hing 

ihe Chhaltlsgaihi dialect and 15 per cent. Otiya* Its popula¬ 
tion is mainly aborigtnab Kawars numbedng 30,000 and 
Gonds 16,000. Next to these, Gindasi and Kiwats are the 
most numerous castesL 

Hewomit: Black soil ia found in small quantities tovrards the Billspiir 

border^ but the yeUow rice land of Chhattlsgarh extends over 
mctei of the State. About 470 square tniles, or 3a per cent, 
of the total arsv were occupied for cullivaiion in rgQ4, of 
which 375 square miles were under crop* About So per cenr. 
of the cultivated area is under rice, and next to this the most 
imixuriant crops are pulses covering 2^,000 acres, 0 g,wOt 
and 3,000. The cropped area has increased by it per 

cent since r^Sip ^lorc tlian J;,&qo tanks have been constructed 
for irrigacion, which supply water to 7,000 acres under normal 
circumstances. About 500 square mileSj or a third of the 
whole area, are under fore^iU The principal timber trees are 
sa/ {S^fva rv 3 iffta), laj and li/Ssa/ 

(F/er&ca/^us Maritt^ium). Iron ore and coal have been found 
in the State; the fornix is i*>Dcked by mtive methods, and 
agricultural implements are exported to the neighbouring 
terriiories. Tlrrdr silk of a superior quality is made at Ralgarh. 
Among the local products may be noted cucumber scedSt 
which are exported lo a considerable extent. The main line 
of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway passes through the centre of 
the State* with fiiatksns at Raigarh, Kiharpili, Khursia, and 
Jamgaon. Four miles of mctalkd and 21a miles of urvmetalled 
roods have been constructed. The principal routes are those 
from Raigarh to Sjmngaih^ Bodampur,, and LaikuigilT and from 
Xhursia to Dhabrl. 

RcT«fiiK The total revenue in 1904 was Rs. 1,50,000, of which 
Rs. 63,000 was derived from land, Rs. 34^000 from forests* 

Um. and Rs. 30>ooo from excise. A cadastral survey has been 
canied out, and the system of land revtsnue assessment is based 
on ihul in force in British teiritury. The revenue is settled 
with the headmen of villages, who are allowed to retain 
a portion of the ^assets,' but have no proprietary rights. The 
incidence of land revenue is less than 4 annas per occupied 
aert The expendilure in 1904 was 1,31^000, the principal 
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items being Gavcrnmcnt tribute {R$r 4 i 09 o), ejipcnses of the 
ruling bunily (Rsl j4pOao)^ administrluiDn in all departments 
( Rs. s 5i0oo)+ and public works (Rs. 31 ^000). The tribute ia liable 
to periodical rciptsioiiH The expenditure on public works siticc 
t893p under the supervision of the Engineer of the Chhattrsprb ^ 
States division^ amounted to RSi 1,36,ooop including the , 

consmiction of the roads already mentioned, a number of 
tanks, ^^TiQus buildings for public offices and schools, and 
a residence for the chief. The educational insritutions com¬ 
prise S4 schools with 1^786 pupils, including English and 
vernacular middle schools and a girls" schools, 'fhe espendi- 
tiirc on education In 1904 was Rs, 7,800^ In 1901 the 
number of persons returned as litcrfirte was 2 ,963, the pto^ 
portion of males able to read and write being 3-3 per cent- 
A dispensary is maintained el Raigarb lown,. at which 37^0^^ 
persons were treated in 1904. A Political Agent under the 
supeirision of the Commissionert Chhattlsgarh I>]visk}n„ con¬ 
trols the TclAtions of the State with Government. 

Raigarh Town^— Head-quartan of the Feudatoty State of 
the same name. Central ?mvincef^ situated m 3i*54' N. and 
83® 34" E., on the Kelo riv-et^ and on the BengaKNllgpur Rail¬ 
way, 363 miles from Calcutta. Population (1 pot)* 6,764. The 
town contains an old fort built at the time of the Mar^thil 
invasions. Ralgarh is a centre for local tradCp and is increasing 
in importance. 'I'he principal industry Is the tnantifacture of 
fajisr silk cloth, considerable quantities of which arc exported. 

Glass bangles are also made. Raigarb possesses an English 
Echoof a primary school, a girls" school, and a dispetLsaiy. 

SArangarh State.— Feudatory State in the Central Pro- 
vin^ lying between 31' and aj* 45 ' N. and Si* 5^^ liiuofical. 
83^ 26' E.p with an area of 540 square miles, it is situated 
betw'ccn Btl6spur and Sambalpur Obiricts on the west and 
east^ while the Mahirkadl river divides it from the Kaigarh 
State and the Chandarpur on the north. The bead- 

quarters, &Siangarh, is 3a miles from Kaigarh starion on the 
Bengal NSgpur Railway. The country is generally level; but 
a chain of hilts runs from nortH to south across the centra of 
the State dividing the Sirangarh and Siiri6 and 

another range extends along the southern border adjoining the 
Phuljhar sami^dan of Raipur. The niling family art Raj 
Gonds, who, according to their own traditions, migrated from 
fihandara many generations ago. Sarangarh was at fu 5 t a 
dependency of the Ratanpur kingdom, an<i afterwards became 
one of the eighteen Garbj^t States subordinate to Sambalpur. 
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U has been under Govemmefil niana|;eniTOt since iSjB, in 
consequence of the deaths of two chiefs at short intmals. 
The present chief; Lill Jawahir bom in 1ES6 and 

is now (1906) being educated at the Rajtumlr College^ Raipur, 
During his minority Somngurh is administered by ihe Political 
Agent for the Chhattlsgarh Feudatory States. The population 
in 1901 was having decreased by 4 per cent, during 

the previous decode- There are one town^ SArangarh (popuEa- 
tioji, 5^327), and 455 inhabited villages, and the density of 
population is 147 persons per square mile. About three-fourths 
of the pDpulatkin speak the Chhattfsgarhi dialect of Hindi, and 
the remainder the Oriya language, and these stattstics indicate 
the proportions in which the population has been recruited 
hoin Chhattlsgarh and Orissa. The forest tHbes are not 
found in large numbers^ and the prindpa] castes am GOndas, 
Rawats or Gahris, ChajnSrs* and KoltfLSp 

The toil is generally light and sandy and of inferior quality, 
but the culrivoiors are industrious, and supplement its de¬ 
ficiencies by manure and imgatiom In 1904 the area occupied 
for cultivatioD amounted to 1 54 square mlle^ or 4 7 per cent- of 
the total ELiea, ha\-ing increased by 26 per cent since the last 
revenue settlement In 1 &fi&* The cropped area amounts to an 
square mdes, of which rice occupies 163 square milesp iriwf 
S^ooo BcreSi wid 6^^000. There are about 790 rjinTfc and 
600 wells, from which about 10^000 acres can be irrigated under 
nomuil circumsiancesif The forests occur in patches all over 
the open countTi’, ami ofe not ejctensivu or valuable- There b 
a small quantity of -rd/ {SA&rra but the bulk of the 

forests arc composed of inferior troea. Iron ore b found in 
small rjuontities in two or three localities. T^ar silk and 
coarse countty cloth art the only manufactures. The State 
contains ST miies of gravelled and 40 miles of etnbanked 
roads. The principal outlet for produce is the Sarongorh- 
Roigarh rood- llicre is also some trafic from StraiiKiEi to 
Sorangarhp and from Sana to Roigorh. 

The loial revenue of the State in 1^4 was Ks, 80,000, d 
which Rs. 50,000 wa-l derived from land* Rs. B^qqo from foicsts* 
and Es. from mccise. The rillugt areas hhvii been 

codastrally surveyed, and a regular stttkment on the system 
followed in Bnrish temiory was effected in 1904, The land 
revenue was raised by Rs. 9^000 or ar per cent,, the incidence 
being about 5 aimos [icr cultivated acre, 'The total expendituie 
iii 1904 was Rs. fiy,ooo* the principal itcjns being Government 
tribute (Rs. ^,500), allowances to the chieffamily (Rs. 11,000)* 
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general administration (Ka. 8r8oc)^ police (Rs. 4^600)^ imd public 
i^orks (Rs. i4rOoo). The tribute is liable to periodical revision. 
During ele^’eu years since 1893 a skim of 1-74 kkhs has been 
spent on public worfcs^ under the supervision of the Engineer 
of the Chliattrsgarh States division. In addition to the roads 
already mentioned^ Yarious buildings have becri constructed fat 
public offices. The educational institutions comprise [8 schools 
ttith it47 a pupils, ifiduding a vernacular middle schools and 
a girls' school In t^K?i the number of persons returned as 
literate wtts 2 , 426 , the proportion of the nmJes able to read and 
write being 6 per cent. These results compare not unfavourably 
with ihe average for neighbouring British Districis. The expendi¬ 
ture on education in 1904 was Rs, 4^500. A dispensat)^ is mam- 
tained at S^rangarh, at which i&,ooo patients were treated in 

19*4^ 

Sarangarh Town.—Head-quarters of the Feudatory Slate 
of the same namej Central Provinces, situated in a t® 35" N* and 
83° 3' E,, 3a miles by rtxid from Rafgsrh railway station, Popu- 
Lation (r90iX 5 ,^ 57 - Wjthifi the town is a large tanJt with a row 
of temples on the northern bank, the oldest temple being that 
of Somleswarf Dcvf, built aoo yoara ago by a I>FwlSn of the 
State, The only important industry is the weaving of fn^ar 
silk cloth, in whkh about fifty famiUes are engaged. Sarangarh 
possesses a vernacular middle ficliool a girls' school ^ 
dispensary. 

Jasbpiir,--TribuEary Slate in the Central Pnjiinces, lying 
between 3 a® 17* and 33* 15' and 83“ 30* and 84^ 24* E., 
with an area of 1,948 * square miles, I’ill 1905 it was included 
in the ChotA NSgpur States of Bengal It is bounded on the 
north and west by the SurgujA State; ofl the east by the RUnchl 
District of Bengal; and on the south by GSngpur, Udaipur, 
and Raigath. Jashpur consists in almost equal proportions of 
highland and lowland On the Rtnchi side the magnificent 
table'landof attains an average elevation of 3,ioo 

feet above the sea^ and is fiinged by hills which h% places rise 
a thousand feet high^. On the east the Uparghil blends 
with the phitesiu of Chota NSgiyr proper | while on the west 
it springs from the lowlaad region known as the Heighat in 
a scarped fortrcsfJ^lilte wall, buttiwed here SJvd there by 
projecting masses of rock- The UparghSt again is divided by 
a slight depression from the still loftier plateau of KnuniA, 
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which cxcupies the nofth-westem comer of the Sute, forming 
the wmersbed between the lb arid the Kanhar, a tributary uf 
the river SoUp This plateau consists of trap-nock topped with 
volcanic lateHtet overlying the granite aiid gneiss which form 
the surface rocks at lower devations. The lowlands of the 
Hetghat and of Jashpur ptO|>er he in successive steps 
descending towards the southp broken by ranges of low hills, 
isolated bluiTsg and bare masses of gneiss and other meta-- 
morphic rocks. The granite of this low negEon frequently 
rises into bare round knolls, the most conspicuotis of which is 
called the Burha from its fancied resembLance to an old man's 
bald head. The principal peaks are RanTjula reei)p 

Korft'AR {$^39$ feet), and BKAKAaORio (3,590 feet), llie 
chief river is the th^ which Hows through the State from north 
to south. Several waierfalls are folJ^^d along its course^ the 
hnest being fonned by the rush of its waters over a square 
moss of trap-rock, where it passes from the high table-land of 
the Uparghit into the flat eoumry of Jashpur proper. Owing 
to numerous rapids^ the river is not navigable below these fails. 
The smeller rivers of Josh pur are mere hill streams, all of 
which ore fordable except at brief iniervats during the rains. 
In the north these ore feeders of the Kanbar, and flow toward;s 
the ^’allcy of the Ganges, while on the south they run bito the 
Cb and contribute to the river sysiuw of Orissa. Gold is 
obcained in small quantities from the banks and bed of the 
ib river, near the Gangpur border, by the JhorS Gonds* who 
wosb the soil; they make over the gold to the and are 
paid by him in rice. Itdh ii procured in a nodular form tn 
the hilly tracts, and ts Smelted by aboriginal tribes for export 
The forsls consist largely of sa/ {S/nma jissw 

[Da/^^^'a and ebony but 

owing to their distance from the railway there is as yet little 
demand for the timber; those near the Gangpur border have 
recently, howeverj been leased to a contractor. Besides timberp 
the chief jutigle products are lac, fffsar rilk^ and bce&wo^c, all 
of which are exported, sa^i gross awjpis/t/^/tum), 

and a large number of edible roots and indigenous drugs. 
The jungles contain liger^ leoprds, wolves, bears, bufl^aJoc^ 
bison^ and many kinds of deet. 

The State of Jasbpur was ceded to the British Government 
by the provislorml agreement concluded with Mudhojt Bhonala 
in iSiSh Although noticed in the second article of this 
agreement as a separate State, Joshpur was at flrat treated in 
some nueasiirc as a £ef of Btuguja, and the tribute, the amount 
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of which w#s last fined in iS^ 'i^S*p •* 

through that State, The chHj however, is not l^nd to 
render any feudal servicetoSurgujl- The popuLition increased 
froin 113,636 in 1891 to 131,114 in 1901. They dwell in 566 
villages, and the density is 63 persons to the square mile. The 
large increase is due chiefly to the inducements held out to 
immigrants to settle in the Slate, where the area of cultivable 
waste i,s very laige. The people have also benefited by the 
introduction of sugar-cane and wheat cultiiition, and toads 
have been constnictcd from the capital to the betdera of 
Rj.ncht, Surgujd, Udaipur, and Gdngpuf, The most nmwerous 
castes and tribes are Onions {47,000), Rautia* {1 *,ooo), Korwas 
{10,000), Ahlrs or GoiMs and Nagesias (9,000 each), and 
Chiks and Kaurs (7,000 each). A rebellion of the KorwSs 
g^ve considerable trouble some years ago. PSndrapllt and the 
table-lands of the Khuria plateau afford eroellent pasturage, 
and Ahtrs or cowherds from Mirsapur and elsewhere bring 
bJBC herds of cattle to gfoie, the fees paid by them being 
a considciabic source of income to the Slate- Many Ahfts 
have settled permanently in Khuria. The trade is cim fined to 
food-grains, oilseeds, and jungle products, and is earned on by 
means of pack-bullocks. 

1 ‘he relations of the chief with the British Governrnent ore 
regulated by a iattttd grarited in iSpg, and Teiss.iied in 1905 
with a few verbal changes due to the transfer of the Stetc to 
the Central Provinces, Under ih is tanad the chief was fonnally 
reeognired and permitted to administer his territory subjiect to 
prescribed conditions, and the tribute was fixed for a torther 
period of twenty yean, at the end of which it is table to 
revision. The chief is under the general control of the Com- 
missions of Chhattfsgarh os regards all important mattere of 
administratlrm, including the settlement and collection kmd 
revenue, the imposition of taxes, the administration of jostic^ 
arrangements connected with escise, salt, and opium, and 
duiiHiics in which other States are concerned; and he cannot 
levy import and export dues or transit duti^ unless they are 
spiully authoriKd by the Chief Commissioner. He is 
MTiniucd to levy muts nnd certam other custi>tiaary dues froiti 
hia subjects, and is empowered to pass 

ment up to 6ve years and of fine to the extent of Rs, ao^ 
but sentences of imprisonment for more than 
fine exceeding Rs. s® icquire the canfirmition of the Coran s 
sioner. Heinous offences calling for h^savrer pumshmem ^ 
dealt with by the Poliucal Agent. Chh^tisgsrh 1 -eudatones, 
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who exeiciscs the powers of a District Magiatiato and Assistant 
Ju^ge; the CommissiDner occupies the pusiLion of 
ft Sessions Court in respect of such cases, while the functions 
of a High Court are performed by the Chief Com missioner. 

, The revciuie of the State from all sources in 1^04-5 was 
Rs. i,a6,ooo, ^ which Rs. 50^000 was derived from land 
revenue, 1 i.ooo from escise, and Rs. 7,000 from forest 
revenue. The espcndlture in the same year was Rs. 1,05,000 
ucludi^ Rs, la.H^oo spent on admiiustration, Rs. 35,000 on 
dom(.>siic charge^ and Rs, 6,000 on public works. The State 
maintains 199 miles of roads. The current revenue demand is 
Ks. 60,000 per annum, collected through lease-holders, called 
tAeAat/arf, with whom the villages are settled. The latter fix 
and collect the assessment payable by each cultivator in the 
vill^e, and the amount is not changed during the term of the 
wttlemeiit. The tkikadan have no rights beyond that period, 
Out the lease is generally renewed with the old thkaiar. and 
a son genei^ly succeeds his father, though no hereditary tights 
are recognued. The Slate maintains a police force of 12 
officers and 35 mtai, and there is also a body of village 
police who ^eive a monthly salary. There is a jail with 
accommodation fw loa prisemersat Jssirpt/JiSACAR, where the 
tate a o maintains a dispensary at which 1,000 patients were 
treat in 1904-5. in (be same year 6,000 persons were 
successfully vaccinaied. In 1901 only a6i persons could read 
^d write; hut some new schools have been opened by the 
Suie Since i^it time, and in 1904-5 there were 15 schools 
with on attendance of 300 pupils. 

Central Provinces, 

f T a height of 

3,390 feet above scft-levcL 

Jashpumagar (or Jagdfcpur), — Head-quarters of the 
Provinces, situated in m*' 53' N. and 
f , ., t^puladoti fi9oi), 1,654, It contains the residence 

or the chief, a dispensary, and a jail, 

Khuria.—Plateau in the Jashpur State, Central Provinces, 
occupying the north-western portion of the State, and b-ing 
between 23 o and 93* 14' N. and 33* 30’ and Sj® 44’ 

It consists of trap.r«k topped with volcanic laterite, overlying 
e granite and gneiss which form the surface rocks at lower 
plateau alTords eacellunt pasturage, and Ahirs 
. . Mirsapur and elsewhere drive in large 

^ of c«Uc to gr^ti many such Alilis have settled here 
pcnnaneniJy, 
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Kotwar^^—Hill in the Jashpur Stacey Central Fro^inees^ 
situated in 23® 9'K, and 57" E.. lijout 9 miles nDrih-cast 
of SantiAp and rising to a height of jp^^j feet above sca- 

Icvcl. 

RajiijoJa^—HiU in the Jnshpur Statc^ Central PfOi-inecs, 
sltiiaied in as'" o' ftnd 8j° 36' E., and rising to a height of 
3,527 feel above sea-level. 

Uparghat.—Table land in the east of the Jashpur State, 
Centra] Provinces^ lying between a s'" 49' and aj® o" N, and 
iq' and 84® 32' Ei On the R^ch! side it attains an 
average elevation of 2,200 feet above the sea, and is fringed by 
hills which in places rise a thousand feci higher. Approached 
from the east, the U|mfghli blends with, and forms an integral 
part of, the plateau of Chot 3 l Nagpur proper; while on the west 
it springs from the lowland region known os the Hetghlt in 
a scarped^ fortrcss^liJce wall^ buttressed here and there by pro¬ 
jecting masses of rock. Qn this side the passes are extremely 
dilhcult, being unsafe for horsemen and ntteriy inaccessible to 
wheeled traffic. l"he Uparghlt again is divided by a slight 
depression from the still loftier plateau of Khuii^ which occu¬ 
pies the north-wesiem oomer of the State. 

SurguJ a.—Feudatory State in the Central Provinces, lying 
between 32"^ and 24® 6' N, and 82° 31' and S4* $* with 
an area of 6,089’ miles. Till 1905 it was included 

in the ChotiL NSlgpur States of Bengal It is bounded on the 
north by the Mirzipur District of the United Provinces and the 
Sme of Kewah ; on the east by the PaliLmau and Ranch! 
Districts of Benpl ^ on the south by the Jashpur and Udaipur 
States and the Dtstrict of Bilaspur; md on the west by 
Korea State. 

Suigujl may be described in very general temw oa a secluded 
basin, walled in on the north, east, and south by massive hill 
barriers and protected friom approach on the we^t by the 
forest-clad tract of Korea. Its most tmportani pb}3icsil fealurei 
are the MAiNi'AT^a magnificent table^land forming the southern 
barrier of the Slate;, and the Ja^iravat, a long winding ridge 
which is part of its eastern boundary. From the JamMjiait 
isolated hill ranges and the peculiar formations lociJly know n 
as/a/f to an elevation of 3,500 and 4,000 feet, formii^ on 

the north the boundary of Pallmau and blending on the south 
with the hid system of northern Jashpur. In the raTley of the 

I Ttaa figBrt, which diffm iUghlly from the m« hi the Cccitii 

Report of 190*1 Kipplied by the Sortcyor-Gciicrai. 
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Kanhar Hver there ts an abrupt descent of 900 feet from the 
labte-bnd of the east to the fairly level country of central 
SurgujA, which here divides into two broad atreiches of fertile 
and welhtilled Land. One of these runs souU^ towards Udaipur 
* and separates the Mainpat (mm the wild high lands of Khuri^ 
in Jashpnr; tha other trends to the west opening out ns 
it goes^ forms the main area of culti^'ated land In the State. 
The principal peaks are Mailas {4,0^4 feet). Jam (3,827 feet), 
and Fartaghar^ (ltSo4 feet). The chief rivers are the Kanhar, 
]Rehar, and Mahan, which dow northwards tow^ardU the Son, 
and the Sankh;, which lakes a scuthetly course to join the 
BrahmanL The watershed in which all these rivers rise crosses 
the State of Snrguja from cast to west, and extends through the 
Stales of Korea and Chang Bhaklr farther into the Central 
Provinces, Kone of the rivers is na^ngable^ and the only boats 
used are the small canoes kept at some of the fords of the 
Rchar and Kanhar 'rhe table^land and hill ranges in the cast 
of the Slate are competed of metamorphic rock-S, which here 
form a baitier between SurgujI and Chot^ Nagpur pR>per- In 
central Surguja this metamorphic formation gives place to the 
low-Ij'ing car 1 x>niferous area of the Bisrtmpur coal-field; and 
this again is succeeded farther w^i by co^e sandstone, 
overlying the fnetamorphic rocks whkh crop up here and 
there. The chief tree is the ml {SA&rta rvifssta)^ which abounds 
everywhere, llgers, leopards, bears, bul^loes^ bison, and nmny 
kinds of deer are found- 

The early history of Surguja is obscure, but according to 
a focal tradition in Pal^mau the present ruling family is said 
to be descended from a Kaksel Mja of PaHiuau. In 1^58 
a ^faiALba army in progress to the Ganges overran the State, 
and compelled its chief to acknowledge bimseif a tributary' 
of the BhonsLa Raja. At the end of the eLgliteentb century, 
in consequence of the chief having aided a rebellion in 
Pallmau against the British, an expedition entered Surguja; 
but though order was temporarily restored, disputes again 
broke out between the chief and his rebtions, necessEtating 
Britiiih interference. Until 1818 the State continued to be 
the scene of constant lawlessness; but in that year it was 
ceded to the British Government under the provisional agree¬ 
ment concluded with Mudhojl Bhonsla of Betlr^ and order 
was soon restored- In 1826 the chief was invested with 
the titk of MahJf^tja. The present chief, who attained his 
majoniy {n 1SS2, received the tkle of Mah^Ji Bahadur in 
1895 as a perscnal distlnabn. The Slate pays Rs, 3,500 
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annually to Gof^'emmcfit as tribme, but this amount is subject 
iw t^vision. The chief ardiadoloigiail remains are the stone 
gatdu'AySr rock cavcs^ and tunnel on Ramgarh Hill^ and tlie 
deserted fortress at Juba. 

The recorded population incteased from iSa^Sji m tSji to 
^70^311 in iSSip to 324,551 in 1S91, and to in 1901; 

but the earlier enumerations were very defcclive. The people 
live in 1,372 villages, and the density is 58 pensons lo the 
square mile. Hindus number Animisis 14^,7 S3, and 

Muhammadans 3,999. The majortly of the inhabiiants are 
Dra\idian aborigines, the most numerous castes being Gonds 
(Sit&oo)* Goalls and Pins (30,000 each), Kaurs and Omons 
(29,000 each), RajffSrs (iS.ooo)^ Korwis (16,000)^ Kharwits 
(14,000), and BhumIJs (e 0,000), i^hQe among other abonginal 
tribes BhuiyiLs, Cheros, GhSsis^ Mundas^ Nagesias, and Sanills 
are ako represented, 

Fmcticallyp the entire population is dependent on agnculture. 
The soils and systems of cultivation arc similar fo tho$e in 
RinchT and Pallmau Districts, but many of the aboriginal 
tribes on the hills and plateaux praciise/^wflfrc^. The principal 
crops grown are rice and other cereals^ including wheat, barie^-, 
oats, maize, iwafKfl, and ^ also gram and. other 

pulses, oilseeds, cotton, rc^^hemp, and flax. CuUivadon is 
extending, but large tracts arc still covered with unteclalmed 
iuDgfc. The State contains extensive gtuing ground:^ to 
which large herds of cattle from Miraipur and PaiSmau are 
sent ever>'yean 

I'he forests are of the same general chaiacter as those of 
FalSmau ; they consisi chiefly of rc/, but, owing to the distance 
from the rmiJway, they are at present of very little Hie 

principal jungle products other than limber are lac, /iirur silk, 
and catechu. It bos been estimated that the coal measures of 
the BisrampUf field occupy an area of about 400 square miles, 
but no systematic prospecting has been done™ Traces of lead 
are found. 

Tlierc are fair toads from Bisrlmpur to the border of the 
Udaipur State and to Lctuo* and another frcm Dora to 
PaTtabpur } an extensixT! trade m jungle products, oilseeds, 
and is carried on by means of pact-bullocksi. Altogether 
4to miles of road are mainiaincd by the Smtj but these are 
chiefly fair-weather tracks. 

The relations of the chief with the British Covemment are 
regulated by a sarreui granted in and reissued in 1905 

with a few verbal changes due to the transfer of the Stale to 
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ihc CctitTa) Prov)t5c(!S, Under this the chief wjLSfofmal^ 
recognized and permitted to administer his tenSto^ subject 
lo prescribed conditions, and the tribute was fixed for a further 
per^ of twenty years, at the end of which it is liable to 
• revision. The chief is under the general conuol of the 
ComTTitKtoner qf Chhatttsgarh as regards all impioitant matters 
of administration, including the settlement and ml lect i o n of 
land revenue, the imposition of taxes, the admintstration of 
justice, arrangeTnents connected with e^tcise^ ^It, and opiums 
and disputes in which other Slates are concerned; and he 
cannot levy import and export duties or transit dues, unless 
^cy are specially anthoriited by the Chief Commissioner. He 
is permitted to levy rents and certain other customary dues 
from^ his subjects, and is empowered to pass sentences of 
imprisonment up to fi^ie years and of fine to the extent of 
Rs. roo; but sentences of imprisonment for more than two 
y^ and of fine exceeding Rs. 50 require the confirmation 
of the Commissioner. Heinous ofTettccSi calling for bea^iici 
punishment are dealt with by the Political Agent, Chhattlsgarh 
Feudatories, who exercises the poweft of a District Mogktrate 
smd Assistant Sessions J udge j the Commissioner occupies 
the position of a Sessions Court in respect of such cases, 
while the functions of a High Court are performed by the 
Chief Comtnissioner, 

revenue of the State in 1904-5 was Rs, 1+27^000, of 
which Rs, 73,000 WAS derived from l^d and Rs. 33,000 from 
excise. Thtj eicpenditure in the same year was R5. 1,^6,500, 
deluding 34,000 eipended on admmwiniEion, Rs, I ajOOO 
on dontHtic chatges, and Rs. g.ooo on public works. The 
current revenue demand is Rs. So.csm ; and the State is divided 
fw revenue purposes into si taJij>Ss or farganai, of which 
are maintenance grants held hy the junior brandies of the 
chief s family, 4 belong to j^j^rt/ars or and the 

r^siining 12 are in the immediate control of the MahflrSija 
htmsdf. llie collection of revenye b the taiter h made 
through while the rent for the and 

maintenance lentires is paid direct into the State treasufy by 
the holders, llie t/MaJJrs hold their lands in perpettilty and 
pay rent to the MahAriaja; and I he JUj^rff^Jrs Aha hold in 
^ payment of a quit-rent with certain feudal 
rondilioits. which for the most part have fatlcn into dL,ii.5e. 
Both these lenures are nsumable by the Mahfiraj^ on the 
^ male heirs lo the grantee. The State contnins 
and the police force consists (1904-5) of 35 omcers 
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and 154 meiii maintained at a cost of Rs. 10 ,mo. In addition, 
there is a body of rural police, called who ate reniu- 

ncrated by grants of land and arc also paid in kind. The 
State jail h at BisrAntpur, and prisoners sentenctsd to teraiB 
of imprisonment not exceeding two years are detained, here 
The only schools in the State axe ti ^/ArAr 4 vj and in r^ot 
only 500 persons could read and write. There ss a cliarilable 
dispensary at Bisimpur, at which 7,150 out-patients were 
treated during i9o4-”5J a fine new building^ which irill be 
used for a dispensary and hospital, has recently been con- 
structetl Vaccination is carried on by licensed vaccinators, 
and 14^400 persons were succMfully ^^ccinated in 1904-5. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Sfa/isikd/ /hamrff a/ BtNgii/, rSyj, 
¥ol. xvii; and Memoirs ih£ Ct&kgicai of Indi^r 

vol. vi.] 

Biar^mptir.— Hcad-<iuartcis of the Surgujl State, Central 
Provinces, situated in ^ f f N. and S/ E, PopuMion 
<1901}, The village contains the residence of the chief, 

a jail, and a Ghariiahle dHpensaiy. Bisr^pur has given its 
nanse to a coal meastire extemling over about 400 aquaie 
miles in the eastern portion of the comparatively low ground 
in the centre of Smguja Slatt Good coal exists in abundance^ 
hut tio borings have yet been made. At prcsenit the distance 
of the field from the railway precludes the possibility of the 
coal being w^orked. 

Janurflpat— A long winding ridge about z miles wide in 
the Surfuji State, Central Pro^ces, Ijing between 23* 23 
and 33“ sg' N. and 83* 33' «wl 83* 4i' E- It ris« to a height 
of 3.500 feet and forms |wft of the eastern boundary of the 
State vbere it borders an Chota Nagpur proper. 

Juba.— Deserted fortress in the Surguja State, Central 
Provinces, situated in 13" 43* N. and 83® 26 E,, about 
a miles soutH^t of Mlnput* village. The fort stands on 
the rocky shoulder of a hill, and commands a deep gorge 
overgrown with jungle. Hidden among the trees are the 
remains of can^jd temples, almost covered with accumulations 
dT v^etable irtpuld. 

Mailao.—Hill in the Surgujl State, Central Provinces, 
situated in 33" 31' N, and 83’ 37* E., and rising to a height of 

4^024 f«rt above sea-lcveL - c 

yf^lnpat- —A magnificent table^lund in the Surgtijl Stxlc. 
Ccntml Provinces, i« mils long and fi to S miles bfood, lying 
bciween aa' 46' and as* 54' N* »nd 83* »' *3'’ ^4' E It 

rises to a height of 3,781 feet above the sea and forms the 
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southern b&mer of the State. From the southern face of the 
plateau, which is mainly composed of gneiss and ironstone, 
long spun strike out into the plains of Udaipur, while the 
northern side is a massive wall of sandstone, indented like 
a coast-line with isolated blufls standing up in front of the 
cliffs from which they have been parted. The plateau is well 
watered throughout, and affords, during the summer months^ 
abundant grazing for the cattle of MirzApur and BihSr. 

Ramgarh HllL— Hill in tltc Surguja State, Central Pro* 
Vinces, situated in az' 53' N. and 82" 55’ E. It consists of 
a rectangular mass of sandstone rising abruptly from the plain, 
about iz miles west of Laksbntanpur village. It is ascended 
from the northern side by a path which follows the ridge of 
^ outlying spur nearly as far as the base of the main rock. 
Here, at a height of 2,600 feet, is an ancient stone gateway, 
on the lintel of which is sculptured an image of GanesN. 
A little to the west but at the same levd, a constant stream of 
pure Water wells out, in a natural grotto^ from a fissure in the 
P^it’e bed of sandstone. A second gateway crowns the most 
^fficult part of the ascent. Colonel Dalton considered this to 
be the best CKcuted and most beautiful andiitectural relic in 
the entire region, which abounds in remains indicating a 
l^ous occupation of the country by some race more highly 
civiltzed than its present inhabitants. Though the origin of 
ihcse gateways is iii^known^ the second h unquestionably the 
more niodeni work, and belongs to that descnpcion of Hindu 
^chit€cturc which bears most resemblance to the Saracrnic 
On the hill are several rock caves and the remains of 
lemplca made of enormous blocks of stone. One of the most 
^kwig features is the singular tunnel in die tiorlbem face of 
the known as the Hithtpol, which, as its name implies, 

IS So Large that ati elephant can pass through it. Its formadon 
» Supposed to be due to the ti-tckJing of water through ertif ce$ 
in the Sandstone, and it bears: no trace of human workmanshtp. 
t IS about 150 feet long and 20 feet in height by 33 in 
*^adth. In the valley cm which this tunnel opens are two 
^vc3 with inscriptions dating back to the second century b,i:. 
One ^ them, the JogtmlJt cave, has traces on its roof of wall 
years old* and the other, the SltAben^ cave, 

^ been used as a hall in which plays were 

acted and poems recited. ^ 

jRyiw*. vol ai, pp, 41-5 * and Rt/ar/ 
Btmgai Cirfh, for 1903-4.] 

Udaipiu- State.— Tribuiaiy State tn the CentnU Provinces, 
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lying bclwccn 22® 3' aJid 22^ 47' Nk and 2 and 83® 4S' 
with anarca^ot i^^sa ^ square nailes. Till 1905 it was included 
ill the ChDtl NSgpur Slates of Bengal h is l:KJiiiided on the 
north by Surguja; on the east by Jasbpur and Raigaih \ on 
the south by Roigarh; and on the west by the District of 
Biliispur. On the north it is walled tn by the great pbteau 
of Mainpdt in Surguja, which rises to a height of 3,781 feet 
above the seou From the edge of this tabk-landt which forms 
the watershed for streams running north and souths a sleep 
descent of 1,300 feet leads down to the fertile vaStcy of the 
river Mind* and is continued in a succession of terraces to 
Ratgarh on the southern boundary of the State, The chief 
geotogical formation of the State is a coarsCt carbonifeni^s 
sandstotrie, appearing on the w'cst in a tow range of hills which 
divides the smal river Koergl from the ^fand. Coal* gold, 
iron, mica, lateiilek and limestone exist* but no regular investiga¬ 
tion has yet been made into the mineral resources of the State. 
A coal-field situated 2 milts east of Dharmjaygarh is worked 
for brick buming* and lime is extracted from a limestone 
quarry about 8 miles northnsist of the towns. The onl> hEU of 
pny siic is Lotta (ipO^S feet). The river Mind, which rises in 
Surguja and receh'es the drainage of the southern face of the 
Mainpat plateau, follows a winding course towards the south¬ 
west and joins the Mahinadl in Raigarh. The channel Is 
deeply Cut through the sandstone rocks in a of allenmte 

rapids and pools, and the nver is not navi^blc tn any part of 
its course within Udaipur. The scenery is wild; and forests, 
which are at present of no great marketable value owing to the 
want of good means of communication, cover the greater portion 
of the State. The principal trees are {SAfffra tv^us/a}, 

moAtid (Emsiif J^sym 

1 he jutiglea contain tigers, brats, 

leopards, wild bt^T bison, and many kinds of deerj wild 
clcpliants occasionally stray in from the south. 

Udaipur, in common with the rest of the B^rgafi grriup of 
States^ was ceded to the British Government by the provisional 
agreement conduded with Mudhojl Bhonsla (Appa SlUrib) in 
1S18. since the conquest of Surguja by the Raksel 

KAjputs, Udaipur formed an apanage of a younger branch of 
the reiptng fkmily in that State; and at the time of its transfer 
to the British, Kalyln Singh, then chief of Udaipur, paid tribute 

I Tbit fipift:. wbidi dUf« Jighlly lie mitA ihowu Ui tin CcfliW 
Report of 1901, WM nppllcd by lie Somyor-Gefleril 
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through Suiguja. In 185? the chief and his two brothers 
0 0 were convicted of manslaughter and sentenced to imprison- 

ineni, and Udaipur escheated to Government. At the time of 
the Mutiny in 1B57 forincr chteT and his brothers made 
0 their way back to Udaipur and established a short-Uved rule 
^ In 1^59 the survivor of the two brothers was captured, con¬ 

victed of mtuder and rcbellioi^ and transported for life to 
the Andaman Islands, Subsequently in tS6o the State was 
Conferred on a brother of ihe chief of Surguj^ who had 
rendered service during the Mutiny. His grandwo^ the 
present Rajs, is a minor, and the State is under Govcmineiit 
management 

The recorded population rose from 37,536 in 1S91 to 45,391 
in 1901; this large incieasc is due partly to a more accumte 
enumcraiion, and partly to the country having been rendered 
more accessible by the opening of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

e population is contained in [96 villages, and the density 
is 43 pen>ona to the s<iuarc mile. Hindus number 41,373 and 
Animists 3,897- The aboriginal Kiurs {r 8,000) are the most 
numerous tribe, but the BhuiySs, Chiks, Goods, ^fajworsp 
Mundas, Oraons, and Pins, with from j.ooo to 4,000 «ch, 
M also well rcprescnied About three-fourths of the popula^ 
bon aiie ogrt^lturists, and the majority of the remainder 
MC labourers indirectly dependent on agriculture. The staple 
foM grain « ric^ supplemented by Indian com and various 
pulses* Rice, Mraft/f (an edible, oily nut like the 

pistachio), horns, hidc^ wax, lac, and gAi are exported; and 
sal^ tobacco, cotton cloth, gvr, and spices are imponed. 

c relations of the chief with the British Government are 
^ ^ granted In 1899, and reissued in 1905 

with a few verbal dianges due to the transfer of the State to 
c entral Provinces, Under this s^sftad the chief was forrually 
recpgiii^^ and permitted to administer his tenitory subject to 
prcMnbed conditions, #nd the tribute was fixed for a further 
^nod of twenty years, at the end of which it is liable to revision. 
r-hK ^ ^nder the general control of the Commissioner of 
pf^rh as regards all Important matlcrs of administtatiofi, 
including the setUcment and ooUcetton of land the 

uELpofiition of taxe^, tlic admlnistmtion of Justice, aitangcmerits 
t^Tiectcd with excise, salt, and opium, and disputesi in which ' 
er Ore concerned; and he cannot levy im|VOtt and 

specially auihorized 

y 0 -hiei Commissionei. He is permitted to Ic^7 rents 
^ oertain other customary dues Crom his subjects, and is 
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empowered to pass sentences of impnsonment tip lo five yedra 
and of fine to tbe extent of Rs, 200; but semences of imprison- 
nienl for more than two yeans and of fine exceeding Rs. 50 
require the confirmBtlon of the Commissioner^ Heinoiii 
(iJTences calling' for heavier punishment are dealt with by the ® 
Political Agent, Chhattlsgorh Feudatories^ wh# escrcises the 
powers of a District Magistrate and A^iatant Sessions Judge; 
the Commissioner occupies the position of a Sessions Court in 
respect of such cases, while the functions of a High Court are 
fserfonned by the Chief Commissioner 

The total revetiuu of the State in r904“5 was one lakh^ of 
which Rs. 54,000 was derived from land and Rs. n,ooo from 
forests i the expenditure was Rs- 73,000, including Rs- 37^000 
expended on administration^ Rs* 11,000 on domestic chaiges^ 
aud Rs. 13^000 on public works. The finances are prosper¬ 
ous, and ihe State has [| lakhs invested in Government 
seciirities. The tfibute payable to Government h Rs. 800^ 
and the current revenue demand is Rs. 70,000 per annum, the 
colieciion of the revenue in each village being usually let out to 
the highest bidder,^ who is known as the or bead man. 

The State maintams a salaried police force of 7 offioers and 
50 men, in addition to the village police^ who are remunCTated 
by grunts of land; the cost of maintaimug the former in 
1^4-5 was Rs. 4,500. There is a jail at DiiARUjAVCAau 
with accommodation for 50 pmoners, and u dispensary at 
which Sj7oo patients, both indoor and outdoor, were treaicd 
in the same year; a new hospitaJ has also recently been built. 
Altt^ether 315 miles of roads are now maintained fay the 
State. In 1901 only 129 persons were able to read and write, 
but since the management of the State was undertaken by 
Government, 4 ptifuai>' schools have been opened; there were 
0 schools in 1904-5 with an attendance of 250 pupils. In the 
same year 1,340 persons were successfully vaednated. 

DbanoJ^FS^^^ (formerly known as Rabkob).— Head¬ 
quarters of the Udaipur States Central Prorinccs, situated in 
21“ 29^ K. smd 83" t4' E.f on a picturesque bend of ibc MOnd 
river near the centre of the Statc^ On the summit of the cli 0 ‘, 
which here rises from the right bank of the river, is Shahpur 
or Salpur, the old castle of the RitjAs of Udaipur, built in an 
almo^ impregnable positfotv above the stream. 

Dharmjaygaih Contains a police station, a jail with acconrinoda- 
Uon for 50 prisoners, a hr^pital, and a dispensaiy. 

Korea. —Tributary State in the CentiaJ Provinces, lying 
between 22" 5&' and 2f 4^ N- and 8 *^ 5 ^' and 82" 47' E, 
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With an area of square miles. Till rgo 5 it was 

included in the Choia Nagpur States of Bengal It is bounded 
on the north by Rewah State; on the east by Surguji ; on the 
south by Bilaspur District; and on the west by the States ctf 
Cliing BhakiEr and Rewah. It consists of an elevated table- 
land of caars* sandstone^ from which spring several abruptly 
scarped plateaux^ varying in height and irregularly di^tnbuied 
over the sutface. The generai level of the lower table-land 
IS about ij 8 oo feci aliove die sea* On the east this rises 
abruptly into the Sonhst plateau, with an elevation of 2,477 
feel. The north of die State is occupied by a still higher 
table-land, with a maximum elevation of 3,367 feet In the 
west a group of bilh> culminates in the Dkogarii Peak (3 ii37n 
fcet;i the highest point la Korea. The lofty Sonhat plateau 
forms the waters-htsd of fUincams which flow in three diHerent 
directions ■ on ibe west to the river Gopath, which has its 
source in one of the ridges of the Deogarh peak and divides 
Korea from Chang Bhakar; on the north-east to the Son; 
while the Streams of the southern slopes feed the Heshto or 
Hasdo, the largest river of Korea^ which runs nearly north and 
$outh throughout the State into Bilaspur I>t 5 trictaud eventually 
falls into the hraliinadt. Its course ts rocky throughouti and 
there is a bne waterfall near Kirws.hi. In the past tigers 
and wild elephants used to coni mil serious depredailons and 
caused the dt^rdon of many small inllages^ but their numbers 
have been considerably reduced Bison, wild buflaJoes, 
{Cenmi 

rairine deer hpg deer, mouse deer, and bears 

are common, 

The Stale was ceded to the British Gcn'emtnent in rStS- 
In larly times there had some indolinitc feudal relations 
with the State of Surguja, but these w^cre ignored by the 
British Govern menL Tlie chiefs family call themselves 
Chauhiii Rljputs, and profei^ to trace back their descent to 
a chief of the Chauhan clan who conquered Korea several 
centuries ago. The direct line became extinct in 1S97, and 
the present chiefs Raja Seo Mangol Singh Deo, belongs to a 
colbteral brimcb of the family. Ttse country is very wild and 
bamm, and is inhabited inainly by mignatory aborigines j the 
population decreased from 36^240 in 1S91 lo 33,1*3 in rgoi^ 
tiie density being only sj persons to the square mite. The 


Tluii whirii -Jiflen ffoiti. the Bteii thown in. the Ccnnta Report flf 

igcu, Wfift ihe iinriiTQirK^ijqmL 




Stale contains 2$o viilagc^^ one of whjcb, Sonbat, lying at the 
Tuoi of the Son hat plateau and on its northern edge, k the 
tesidence of the chief. On the highest tahle-lond, which 
Stretches for nearly 40 miles to the borders of Ch.lng Bhakar, 
there are only hamlets inhabiied by Cheros who praettse 
and also carry on a liEtle plough cultimtion on their 
homestead lands. Hindujs number 24^430 and Animisis 
I here are rp,DOo Gonds; and GoAljls^ Kaurs, anti 
Rajwflrs number 3^oqo each. The people are almost entirely 
dependent on ^rSculture for a livelihoodp but the aboriginal 
tribes also supplement the meagre produce of their fields with 
wious edible fruits and root.^ from the jungles. 

Korea contains extensive forests consisting chiefly of $*jf 
(Shfnra and tamboM are also abundant. Some 

forests in the western part, which Ife near the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway^ have been leased to timber merchants ; but in the 
renmindcr of the Stale the forests contain no trees of any 
commercial value- The tmrior jungle products include he and 
(Afitaa Cii/fSu)^ besides several drugs and edible roDts. 
In the forests there is good pasturage, which is used extensively 
by cattle-breeders from the Kewah State and elscwhcrcj on 
pa^nneiit of certain fixed rates. Iron is found cverjTi'hera^ but 
mineral rights belong to ihc British Govemtnent. Traders 
from Miritapurp BiJAspnr^ and Benares import sugar^ tobacco^ 
molasMSp spIcESp aalip and clothsp and export stick-lac* resErtp 
rroe, and other food-gmfns. The State contains foc^paths but 
no regular rcads^ and trade is carried on fay means of pack- 
bullocks. 

The relations of the chief with the British Government are 
regulated by a granted in 1899+ and reissued in 1905 

with a few verbal changes due to the tnuisfer of the Stale to 
the Central Pr^nc^ Under this the chief was 

formally recogni/cd and permitted to adminrsier his temtory 
subject to prescribed conditions) and the tribute was fixed for 
a further period of twenty yearsp at the end of which it is Ifabtc 
to revision. The chief is under the general control of tlse 
Commtssi'oner of ChhaitTsgarh as regards all importont matters 
of administratron. Including the settlement and collection of 
land revenue^ the imposition of taxe^ the administration of 
justice^ arrangements connected with eatdse, salt, and opium, 
and disputes in which other States arc concerned. He canncit 
levy import and export duties or transit duesp unless they are 
specially authorized by the Chief Commksioner; and be ha-^ 
no right to the produce of gold^ silver) diamond, or coal min« 
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in the State or to mincraJi* undergrounJ^ which are the 
jjroperty of the British Government^ Hu is perirntted to levy 
rents and certain other customar)^ dues from his subjects, and 
is empowered to pass scntciices of imprisonTnerit up to five 
years ai^d of fine to iho U3ctent of Rs- zoo; but sentences of 
iinprison menu for more than two years and of line exceed¬ 
ing Rs, 50 require the eonfimiatioii of the Commissioner. 
Heinous ofletitcs calling for heavier punishment are dealt 
With by the Folitica] Agent, Chhattlsgarh Feudatories, who 
exercises the powers of a DastricE Magistrate and Assistant 
■Sessions Judge; the Commissioner occupies the position of 
a Sessions Court in respect of such cases, while the functions 
of a High Court are performed by the Chief C^Jm^lis5i^mfin 

The total revenue of the State from all sources in 1904-5 
was Rs, iS^soOt of which Rs. 6^600 was, derived from land 
and Rs. 5,000 from forests. The total expenditure in the 
same year was Rs. 17^350^ including Rs. 3,300 spent on 
administration and Rs. S,65o on domestic chaiges^ The tribute 
is Rs. 500 per snnuuij and the current revenue demand is 
Rs, d,900p 'Hie utmfnifiirs hold immediately under the chief 
and pay annual rents, w^hich in most cases are fixed per- 
nianently, besides certain cesses. The culti^'ators have no 
permanent rights in their land* but are alEowed to hold it os 
long as they pay their rents: and cesse^s and render customary 
sendee to the State. Besides the tillage ^haukid^n 

and who are remunerated in kind or hold grants of 

land* there is a salaried police force of 3 ofEcers and 10 men. 
rhe State maintains a small Jail with accomniodation for j 
prisoners, in which prisoners sentenced to jmptiijonment for 
ttt^:^ years or less are confined. ITicre is no school in the 
w^hole Stale, and m i^i only 84 persons of the total popula¬ 
tion could read and write. Up to the present no dispensary 
has been established; x*ido persons were successfully vacci¬ 
nated in j 904-5. 

Docgnrl] PeaJc, —Hill in the Korc^ State, Central Pro- 
vincea, situated in 23*31^ N, and Si"* 16^ E., with a height of 
Sf 37 ^ f<^^* above scadevel, 

Ctv&ng BhakSr. —'Tributary State in the Central Pro- 
vmcea, lying between 23° igf and 23* 55'^ N* ntid Sj" 35' and 
S2® ti' Eh, with iin area of 904^ square miles. Till 1905 
it WM included in the ChoUl NSgpur States of Bengal. It 


* Thu fiirme, whkh diffen iligbtlj froTa ah^i ihawn ia die CeBsus 
Report ef I901J1™ luppjUti by tiie Stiitcyor-thMiea3+ 
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is siluat^ at the extrciti& western potnt of the Choi^ NS^pur 
Di^n^sion of Bengal, projecting lilcc a spur into the territory- 
of the Central India State of Hewah, which bounds it on the 
norths west, and south. On the east it bounded by Korua 
State, of which it was fotmerTy a dependency* The general ^ 
aspect of the State is that of a dense and tajigled mass of 
hifisj ra^ines^ and pkteauK, covered w^jlh iii (S^rra 
jungle and dotted at long intervals with small villages. The 
most proitiinenE of the hill ranges lakc^ a seqKrntine sweeji 
from the rorth-cast to the south-west, nnd mea in occasional 
preaks to more than 3,000 fect above sea 4 evel. The scenery 
of the interior of the country is for the most part monotonous. 

Hill after hill repeats the same general outline^ and Ls clothed 
with the same sombre masses of lal foliage- PortionSp how¬ 
ever, of both the northern and southern froniicrs rise into 
bold cliffs above the undulating table-land of Rewah, and 
seem tq present an almost inaocMibic burner to a hostile 
advance- I'he highest p*ak is .Murergarh (3,0^7 feet)^ and 
3? others rise £0 a height of over r,ow feet. The only Hvcis 
are the Ean^s, Bapti, and Kcur, which rise in the range of 
hilts which separates Chlng Ehahar from KorcS- iTe Hanis 
runs west into Rewah and the Neur takes a north-castctly 
course into the same State; but both are mere hill streams 
with rocky beds and frequent lapida. Tigers, heats, leopatd>i, 
and many kinds of deer'al^ound. The ravages of wild elepharus 
were at on* time so serious as to cause the entire abandon men I 
of village sites till a Large number were captured. Notwith¬ 
standing the strong natuml defences which the nature of the 
country affords, the State suffered so much iii former days 
from MarSthj^ and Pmdari inroads that the chief granted 
eight of bis frontier villages to iunucntial Rajputs of Rewali to 
secure their co-operation against the nvarauders. llie chief is 
connected with the Korei family, aivd when the State first 
came under the authority of the British Government in 
it was included in the Jigteemcnt ratified with the chief of 
Korea ; in 1848 it was separately aetilcd. The residence of 
the present chief, Bhaiya Mohiblr Singb, is at IIhahaipu'S- 
Extensive rock-cu£ ci^aivariotM exist near flaacHoiLA, and 
ibere are remains of old temples at Chataonda and near 
Bhagwanpur* 

The ])optilation increased from [8^526 in i8gi to 19,54^ in 
tgoT, but the density is only 22 persons to the square miTc- 
There are altogether 117 vilbges. AJl but 33 of the inhabitants 
described themselves at the Census as Hindus, but they consist 
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almost etilirelf of Dravidlin aborigines, ihe niiost rLumeruiiie 
nibes being the Gonds (6,oao) and lios (s^cmo). Most of 
them depend on agdculiure for their livelihood; they are 
genemny poor, and their crops barely suffice for the actual 
rcc[uirements of their families. 'J'he State contains an cnomtous 
area of sal forgst; but littk of the timber is of any size, and 
much has been destroyocb owing to a forest tease having been 
granted by the chief to some Ik-ngali contractor? on very 
inadequate terms and without any restriction as to the kind 
and size of irees to be felled. The country is verj' wild and 
Eio regular commerce is earned on, but the traders of Rewah 
from time to tinne import sugar^ molaa^e^^ spices, salu arid 
cloth for local consumption. Two bill passes Icsid into ChJlng 
Bhaklr from the north~one near llurcboka and the other at 
KAm^rjin From these points two jungle roads meet at Berdsi 
in the centre of the State. Thence they diverge again, one 
leading Chang Blutk^r by the main pass of Tiloti on the west, 
while the other turns to the ^utb by way of Bargaon^ 

The relations of the chief with the British Government are 
regulated by a saaaJ grantcti in 1899, and reissued in 1905 
with a few verbal cltanges due to tlie transfer of the State 
to the Central Pnjivinces, Under this saaad the chief was 
fcrinally recognized and permitted to administer his territory 
subject to prescribed conditions, and the tribute was fised for 
a furthet period of twent)^ yrairs, at the end of which it is liable 
to revision. The chief is under the general control of the 
(.ommissiQner of Chhattisgarh as regards all important matters 
of administration, including the settlement and collection of 
land revenue, the imposition of taxes, the administration of 
jusdee, anaogenients connocted with excise, salt, and opium^ 
and disputes in which other States are concerned. He cannot 
levy import and export duties or transit dues^ unless iUcy arc 
specially authorized by the Chief Commissioner^ and be has 
no right to the produce of gold, silver, diamond^ or coal mines 
in the State or to any minerals underground, which are the 
property of the British Government. He is permitted to le^y 
rents and certain other customary dues from his subjects, and 
IS umpowered to passi sentences of imprisonment up to hve 
years and of fine to the extern of Rs. aoo j but ,‘scn.tences of 
rEnpiisonmunt for more than two years and of fine exceeding 
Rs. 50 require the confirmatiort of the Commissioner. Heinous 
ofiTcncea calling for heavier punishment arc dealt with by the 
Political x^gent, ChhattEs^h Feudatories, who excrclseii the 
powers of a District Magistrate and Assistant Sessions J udge ; 
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the Coinmissioner occupies the poaition of a Sessions Court in 
nspect of such (ases, white the furtetidns of a High Court arc 
peifonned by the Chief CommUsicmer* 

The total revenue of the Stale in 190+-5 was Rs, i^.oiw, of 
which Rs, 1,770 was derived frotn land, The espenditure 
also amounted to Rs, 13,000^ including Rs. ^.600 spent on 
admintetTation and Rs. 2,aoa on granaiy csiablishmenL The 
tribute is Rs. 387 and the revenue dcninnd Rs. 1.770 per 
annum. The t^mindan hold immediately under the chief and 
pay annua! rents, which in most cases aie fixed permanently, 
besides certain cesses. The cultivators have no permanent 
rights in their land, but ore allowed to hold it as long as they 
pay their rents and cesses regularly and render the customary 
sen tee {begar) to the Slate. ’There is a small police force of 
4 officers and 7 men; but in addition to llw salaried members 
of this force there are village eAauiddiirs and gor^its, who arc 
remuoemted in kind or hold giants of land. The State con- 
tains a small jail witli accommodatioti for 10 prisoners, in which 
prisoners sentenced to two years* imprisonment or less arc c^ 
fined ; those incarcerated for longer periods are sent to 3 British 
jaiL Education is vety backward, only 47 of the whole popula¬ 
tion being able to read and write in ipot; one school has, 
however, been opened recently. The State contains no dis¬ 
pensary; 730 persons were successfully vaccinated in ie>o4-5. 

Bbaratpur Village.—Head-quarters of the Chlng Bhak&r 
State, Central Provinces, situated in 23* 44' ff- 81° 49' E., 
a miles north-west of Janakpur on the Bantls river, Popuk- 
tion (1901), 635, On three sides the vilbge is surrounded by 
forest-clad hills, hut on the north the country slopes down to 
the valley of the Banis river. The river itself, though distant 
only a mile, is concealed from view by an intervening stretch 
of jungle. The village contains the house of the Bhaiya, as 
the chief is. called. 

Harchoka. -Village in the Chang rihakar Stale, Central 
Provinces, situated in 23" 52' N, and «i" 43 ' E., on the Muwihi 
river dose to the northern boundary of the Stale. The remains 
of extensive rock cjccavarions, suiiposed to be temples and 
rnonasterics, were discovered here in 1870-1 ; they appm to 
be the work of a more eivilired race tlmn the present inhabitants 

of the State. 


INDEX 


^ A, 

- A^Buiiiirntion^ hy CJslef 

cif the IVdtLd»+ CoraiiiL££tai!LGn of 
fottr DEviiEwitp DepntT-Com- 

Diuaifiaera of tt# Dtfrt^cu, ; 

Ihc lidndpAl hradj of PrcriiidAl dc- 

S mcntM^ 74; the Cotiiptmller vnd 
Ttpmctk- 

tl &f Lepcnal tlcpmUmcDU. 
the mtHhHin^i^ 4idt»inEitrtuIiT 
i>f DLitrift p 74-^^- 
AdmiedtiraiiOA in eni’h DuLnet. 
A^miniEtnl ion of tcuditofr ^tee, 

7 7. Sft liiAw cKh Si ntc. 

Aj^p itAtislra ; ktcit 

^fCRdtent birlh-nite fllid increfiicd 
-death-rate *f chtTdrta, dee to 

1 «tl veawn^T 

Agqewt Colonel^ Ml bccicfioenc nale 
(J&lS-io) lanjf Kiaemhered, at Sapef- 
lEitradntL of ChhaltTigarh, 41^^ 4^5; 
tdi joit iiid U^ht KHetAincnt on the 
basB df the ^f■ilIJM1^a3ui wetaaeetp 
S7, 

A^cnltmt department, 44, itiDiTrelor 
arid rtafF, 44; Khwl^ 44, id7p 
mcidel ^riiii, 44, 357; Guettc (in 

llh]dl)p 44 p ^r6; Teteripafy ^tOiccri 
and dEipetil^d, 47 ; bTadj^ct, 44. 
Aipicnttniep 56-53; a tMt of Hntlatld 
df CaltiTalcd asA irngaEnd arena and df 
priiiel|Ml a<>p*i 1 iC: fl ublc of piicw 
oFfdod-ftflplain lelectedcevtKf, 117; 
dEflertflt toil*,. 56^ 57; cnaltii'BLtonp sta- 
listics df area, 37, poisililiily df fiiral 
itiereaie of prince hj belter method*^ 
3^ t detftili df pmidpal crop^p 3^- 
45: harhflndrjp 3|:p 43, 44S Agritul- 
Inral depaKiPcf]! and nMx^cl Caima, 44 ; 
irrienHiMi, 44-46; cmtl#, thek hncdip 
pncr«t diicuH^ 46^ 47; o^jieul. 
tnraL indclilcdamp 47*49 ; loan*, "bf 
Ooremmeot, 47,4^!, bj moncj-lcndcrii 
48 ; pen tig wa^p apd ^k«k 49-^1; 
nuLterhil oondilmo df aj^ienltudsta and 
dther daitolp 5t-B3 flAw umitr 

Ai^nnltare in each Di^rLct. 

Ahlfi^ A Cftitc opifpnDilj df c^whcfdi and 
ihtpberdi, 39^*0,471,472. 

Atbar, took (1600) Ailrparb and annex- 
rd Khande^h, ifi, 175, improved !NimSf 

Diitrkt, 376p emhelliib^ BnrHinpurp 

jBo ; the eight 7 mt»^ ™t to, of Kal^ 61 n 
SShIg fottj-fiMjth of Ctihatllre^, 
434- 

Alhi and Udnl^ df ClLandct 


RijiJ df Sonf^nr, 167^ pdpDlar hcpoa 
of tradition Jind aonj^r^ 167, 

AlKnatLon of land p by rilEage pToprretdM 
to money.83, mtiiGicd by 
Tenancy Act (lB9&)p S3. 

AmipkadtflJcp nt ttie sodioe of ihe Kar^ 
trtdi, 5-435- 

ArDiiKmcfLt% df Ilbdn children laise ai 
df IPteHni permitting^, 55; df 

adnti^^ ^mbtingp dancing. iingEn^, 
dramatic zepmcjitatioDa^ lacred rcu- 
Ixtioni, cock imd ram Bghting;i Cntlk- 
racing, &o.g 

Animiicn, of Ml gent, of the 

total popnlalionp 3d; vrorihip of ao^ 
ceftora^ niiKfig pHtnilEvo tribcip 129, 
13a, 162f feeding of Iheir ipirfla, 131; 
n map>Tily in hfaddln DLUriet, iiS. 
S£i a/fa dHcfcr PopgUtidn Eft eadt 
IditricL 

Airtiirdpidi!!^, one chipped hatchet the 
ofity trace of nLm En the NnrlMdl all«. 
l^ibmp 6 ; celts^ archaic atone djdei 
and cromleeht in XigpvFp 20p 540 } ihe 
cmtdma and cCRmooia of primilive 
tribeij jlf^rx/nr, 128-136^ 138-103; rwle 
df-aoingi and atone Jmp3ementi of 
hiatonc innn id caves of Kaiinur If ilia, 
139; curlodf Inoil cutoRi at f^an- 
dhernh^ 31SL JF« a/st Adittdnw, Ehdo- 
^td/p Exogamy, Hainan SacriAec^ 
Foiy^ry, Tolcmi«m. 

Appn S&hib^ the fnmniu ^tudhojE Bhoo- 
lla, re;gent, regioMe, ami naarnor of 
Nii^nr^ 1 Bp 338,339, hli donhle-Jealiii^C 
with Sindhia and the I^eahwH agmlnit 
the Brituhp 19, 3;|Bp 339, ^fSOp dcfealcil 
nt Aaraye^ Ai]^onr (xB03>t^dd finalty at 
Stt^ld] and Nagpiir (i St 7).p 338, 339 ^ 
deposfcl aBii Empriioiied after fofih 
EntrEgocip and caemped td the l^gnjabv 


* 9 ^ 339 ^ 

Appeajp coBrta oh 77, 78. 

Aiang, town in Kaipur Dfitrkt, with 
tiamerdtii imnaEni (many Jain} u of 
a large dty^ 41S. 429. 

Archneotogyp cdmparatively nnicnpottanl 
hut cXtcdMTC, lOy ai. ala warder 
Arc^haeology in each Dutrict. 

Arehltecrarcp its earlieat {GimtA) Hat- 
roofed form H derelopraenl of portkda 
Odtalde roch-hewq «'ra*, jo j 1 he medl. 
Bcra] (700-1 100} Hrih manic form ofp 
at, Mu.hjamidadaTi at Btirhinplirr 
^ Jaias, ai; of Gondi, ain e/a 
mtffr ArchaeoloCT in each DdJirktp 
Eonip TompSes^ Tcmbt. 
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489^ 


AjEdt a LlbW at pS|VtllDLiornr Jzc,, 4 f 
»cb Dutrkt mitd StiCc wnb loLali^ 114 , 
115; toUc of of mch 

gives under rcoptc iji ncEl Di^tEtet- 
Anaji Zhitiih P.m Native^ iti Hretiptb 
lOTj VoliinEKTt, LOO; in 
Mhaw diTisica of ib« Western Cchh- 


mPkne), 100« 

Arvl, ceKton and raltle crowiftS iaAtFl of 

Wa^bi. Dulrictt J J 1 + 

Arrt lown, wilb a ftoiuiEbing OoLton trsde 
ud inadequate waEer^tupj^Iy, 

Aittl^ Sown in Watdhl DistEkcl, with two 
hBildMsie maoioLeirnttp 
Aslrj;;arhp iamDiia W\ foft in^'iinir Dll* 
uifiti on fimt of the Sa^pnii rMge, 13, 
afij^ aB 3 ; it* eomrtBhd oi the main 
road Hid pallago ftom llbdusEM to 
the Dwean, ; id iwgrt and cap- 
tnr« bj Etonrif aSB ; it* Laat 
capEnfO, by a Hridda forocp 
Aiokn, or.e of Hi* rock edict* at KupaaEhx 


Au^ajal-ComraaiiiHacflt mnstHn of the 
uad Katra-Aj^lant CocKlfii*- 
alonetl^ 74 ; aubdavuiOAiil olTteen of a 
Diitaictp rntdiPg^ it head-qBajitm Hat 
ttiurtng m the open §v*v»j ^y, iHetr 
fnnetSOM, ?5 1 asoalTy firiH=Liis5 nwgia- 
tratca^ 7&. 


IL 


Eadjaikp Head-qnarlcn of Brtill DiatricE^ 
and gfowinp trride etnlrtf 
nected by a mail road of fLj; £ail» witH 
ibc iPcwmt milwnyp 304; foil Kherli, 
an ob! Ckmd aplEalp four niilrtoffp 305- 
B 5 gHp principal adlucnt of ifia Wain- 

wfSiHrtt iM oldcft of all the 
fw«t Eribrt, laS-l^O; tlwir nnmbcfp 
j^^OOOi and habqiELt iia and nbipuf 
Maiidtip rs8; ihcir rndogntnota dlri* 
iioni jmd eaofiajnotti lepta. probably 
taken froiBi ihe Gonds^ 
tuarriage cinrtOHSi^ the pfOoeMwan of 
Ibeartihciil elephant, laS; their HnHal 
CDitoinap ia8p 115; AniinuU wkH the 
Wide repoLaLlon of bebg great medlebe 
zacn, iUrd of knowtnig ifio forest godi 
lonoed and ao bdUr refw 

to laccntc their moEh^ earth with 
a ploneH, la?; eKOcllmt honicta aiwl 
aitetBfn. lafl. their fme phyiir^r 
159 * linipJc, hMHal* and Lnilhfa!, 

Jio; will not Jiw in villapa With 
olhcr cMHel, 130 ; iffipoMible M caltj' 
valori, T2^ 401; PraTidiaOl whoipeik 
lliEidl, I 30 i ESeitJBcliife of fortiEi and 
eamru iiSs 3^5 i Mandli, ^19; the 
fail arc lo^ CLTlIlic them tn ISiSigbaE. 
4JOS. JSlw o/w oaidVr Caste* and Occn- 
palioria in each Dutrict# 


Baiharp of B^ighit Diurtetp 4^, 
Tiiry poorp iparielj pppaEated, and WEEh 
a large ire* of ^fieahle waste, 40 ®^* 
atttmpti hy OoT«nnaent to colonixc it 
nn ry^iftpart syUeEn, 40ff, hitherto i 
fatlHfei 399- 

UairigLip a celibate teetp to whIcH bel^g 
Toltng fftrailifl* of Ni»dgaiio and 
ChhufklLadlu^ ^tk); the ndginnl 

mclHod of taOecidoEt and InhcriiaiKc 
KodiSed* 460-^ 

BakHt UnUnd, n Goad chief of Denpeh, 
hi* viilt 10 Polhip conTEnjon to Manaio- 
madaniscip and nibw;j,uent development 
of hii own teTiitofic** 337* 

faundod Xlfpnr, ailed in iid hy 
M and is Rijk pud gleto Sconl^ 3S9p 
130; rewarded Hb rcKtrer from a bear, 
13 *- 

lL^l{l|rhit a!bove iHe purea 'Jr DUlfict hi 
Kig|*tr DiriHOn, w tnostlj 

wild bflll and Ibee Ublc-Undi^ 390^ 
397 ; calenshre mixed A»e*U> 39713^: 
a fair mpply of htsoo uid oidtiiaiy 
guEue^ 390; EBaUria, 44 ocaal in lice 
coDDEr/t prevalent moitalp and tm 
obatacle to attempted colonlratiMi of 
modi celtivabln waiECp 398^ 399,40a J 
landowning and other C 44 te*> 400^ 40I i 
riccp lUTgely irrigated, the piindFal 
crop and export, 403, 404, 403! 
famines due Eo lailnie of rice 
40^, 40*: libliognphy, 407* 

F^lIghAt iakiFlj a rich rko plowing Iract 
Hi the iraitey of iHe Wamganfil, 4orp 


U^igbat town (formerly BlSrlLa}^ Head- 
qoafcter* of Dbtrlttp 0* the narrow- 
gauge Salptni line,. 40B; lies * helivw 
ihe pa-uesy’ 408^ of hime tradcp rvO 
inannraeEaTeSp 409- 

ISatodi Fl5iir, of Fjilpar Dutrid. 


with lafftJnddrt estaies, 4^^ 

BitEim Dil^ Kijl Bihidnr of Nlndpsnn 
id, a89f}t hi* Hbmlity and pibtk 
*pdrit^ 4Sbj cofttrihntcd larpoy to 
kjjpariinl kij-NandBiiin waler-»OrH 

430. foiiDded coLlOthnuBi, 

F^mboO^r iHfi heit irtoduce of rnwed 
foneia, 34 . ef ^wr; indnitrin. 

Botany aftd Fotert* 

in eacH DiFtrkt^ 

Bandi./dJiJfi' of Saogor Ditoirt, TTS, ryq. 
a mding and alao iandboldlng 
raiter their oambeTt *9! ihdr fesrivaif 
at which they worship * mpw and 
thrir *cCJMiJat*bQOh*^ Rsghtiil H 
the hig Bhni^ of hi* tehjecti, iBj 
their High ilaiadarl of education, 108; 
hold too Tillage* in SconT, 13iy aja. 

atio uridfr Caste* aad OccupUtloB* 
in each D^icC 
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Frudjtory S^dIch 44^45^ p moftlf 
movEitRjhr coot i^Utcfft], AHd Toltfli, 4491^ 
450, ^5^ j wat»red ajid divided bj^ Uit 
tDdr&¥ati Hytt, 44(1; t^tal antiquitj of 
fftrailj of Riji, 4^ J fUtitry beJoft 
pfter M:LnUkl 5 , 450, 4^1 ; in Uon^ 
w] Ldfit of E lie l^ra^iDTtp 4^ E i in 
j cUoifr ri« *«1, and f^tktK cwlEWtipRj 
• 45ip4£i; idiiiLQumtlPff^ partiil cadoi- 

Ifal wuYty, and -aHCKinEntp 43, t ^ 

4131 dctnilf frf mcuBi^p tiibflle, anil 
fxpfiuiitiLn^ 433; iUwcSl LbM out 
cspitalp Jifidalporv -nad \is oM upitalp 
Piitftf, 441?; nwH of ttio trade ibfou|Fh 
DhamtarT stalioa, 1316 milcfi aoulli of 
43J. 

riw io T>Qnoli unite* 

wilb tb« San and ^alljr wilti t^bc Kos^ 

iSj, 

ISleinolira p /sAmII of new Dra^ DifiUidi 
4^1'i 

PcDluLc^^t ^Viltbm, prewnEcd medal 
and eiriato to ^t4lT^tbi patroji of bEgb 
utijOOl at Sn^tgtit, iEi, 

Fet^p DcArict in Nerbnddji DiTisionp 
-303 i ft ccalml pjftiraa of SfttpUrdi, 
nitli bill and fote^t arimad nnd na 
ndlwayp 793 p a^!^ dltiuEo cool and 
healthy, vrithantuintl ia^krUp 394,39^; 
hLitory that of fort KbcrII, lh& seat of 
(jond^ Mnehal, and MaraLha mtr, ; 
l>eoaiflt (16 Rritkb tetriiofyi 395: 
■ecbjubDlo;^, J961 nil of rajediam 
qqalhyp 397; coal f-emnd abd on a 
iumll leak irorlicd, gnioi nod 

ioiac coEtoD expofted, JOO-i Tcocnt 
Tety •mmi 301; tbe wnaj 
difhcultka of land HCLlcmcnl aAcr ibc 
Maiilhu and fanunei, 303 ^ J03; bib- 
liognphyp 304^ 

Bettll miifj 304. 

Fetal sowBp dceliikEtip, ortTtili. 4 dowed Ity 

Badnilr^ tlio tLead-qnutefa of DiuricC 

fihiiBLaip tike oaty cafle (Eo WArdlii;i 
ihftC, wlU ^aw bemp, 337^ ori^^Laallj 
thkirci and iaccca«ft 4 aoitort only after 
fencer armtx, 337 p 33-9. 

llbandak^ eilla^ In CblniU DiiftrieiC, once 
a gteat dif, 377, many rains of templeip 
377+ the modeen femplc of Uflikil 
tPffj' - cobra^^ 377* 37gp tank with 
illand and brid|£e, mriotia Bad- 
dbist cave of lecohd or Ibitd canincy, 
17 ^; Tcmaina of Ecmplns. and cavn at 
C^aotifa, 3;^. 

FiuiadSnp IHstficC in Na^nr tJivlalcjDp 
33 *^ 39 ^ r eoBCExlly opta and lefcl 
with uotated inpi^ of bilk, 3B0, 
watered by the UaiD^angi and ila 
Aibataricip 3S1, 384, and by a. nnmber 
of ta^ inaki or la^cSk^Ba; ocmmcnce 
of bintt, wild biiffftJaet, ti[^iaj, and 


kopardi, 3^3; hoi dnyip ooal nigbtip 
PifllxTift praeftleqla 383 J conn Mitcd 
with leeerat iiif tb^ Coli4 dynaiMef 
beforo ite aaLjccdon ((743) by the 
^ 3 |S 3 ^ the fife and kll of 
tbe Mfmfttdin faralEy of KiLfnlhar 3^4 E 
old forte and Ecmpleep 3i$4^ 3831 the 
Mafiitti3 BriibtniXELft wd other OMtea, 
333^ ^ 9 ^ I coatajcii j 3 iamFftd^ri 

cetatc^ 38^; the moot widely inl^ted 
and rice~|rrowbtg DEttfict in the Pro- 
vinoe^ 3W7-3S9; a larjc indaBtry of 
colEon and edk hand^weaTup, 3%» 
flee the ataplt eatwrt, 3?^; raJiwayi 
and roadi^ 39O; famlnci, 390^ 391 1 
iiHi'ntloo tbitj comir^, 39;; bibliO' 
„ MJ- , 

Sbajulajrm 393. 

BhandArA town, h«id-qnaTUn of Distdet^ 
394 h with walcr-Worhs and a brau- 
wofklnjf iBdnalryp 394, 395, 

Bharamnno^ bill {jpj^o feel} in Jftibpnr 

Star,, 479, 47 

Flkaratpur eilliijpc^ bead-quarteia of 
Chang Dhakar StnECp 487. 

BhBft And HhilalMp 378. 

Bbutilaer the, of Ikrir end Xagptir, 
ofigtnally hndmett of Dtwa in Bokl’ 
bay, 337 tbflr obajacteritth? of capa^ 
city^ bluChacEep and rapacity, tS, 338: 
held Jabbtalpote and MatidlS DialricU, 
197. at7t fn Naniaghpnrp 344, m 
I foihiuiEabidp 337^ iit ikl^U 293, io 
ChhtndwAta, 30B, iu Xifiporp 338^ 
336, m thIiaillijgArhp 434. 

Appa Sihib ooii Rftghnjl, 

Bibhogmphy^ of ProvinE^e^ 1 1 3 ; Kouilic, 
163 ; Lnui, e8o^ Snrgnja State, 4771 
Rnmgftfb Hll], 478^ of DEktrictep San- 
^r, ij7, DaraobH 193, JobbalpOfe# 
ao7 i M And lip ^*5, Sennit a39> Nur- 
fringhpiirp a^Sp Hoeben^bidp 2674 

NirniTp aSfi, Bctiilp 304P OhhLndwimp 
31^, Wardb^ 331, hflfipiar, 3S^i 
Ctiladaj 37^4 BboDdinif 393P btiln- 
Ijhat, 4*7, Dnlgp 413, Kniptif* 4J7; 
BiJiipur. 444_ 

Biliipicrp DlJlitct In Cbludirdfarh DieU 

fiOBp 431-447; TCfSOELEtrtutcd ^lpo6)^ 

431 Cw*>: p^t of the upper U*m of 
Afahinadl rieET, 43J p throe-lbuilhi an 
opcDp trevleat, ctcAcly enh ivaEcd plain, 
43 a : the Korbi coal-Ejeld, 4325 octn- 
aioci^ wild dephanti, 433; climatn aa 
of otbcf rice L^tricte^ 433 } Ratonpnr, 
ibe cApiud for centurU^ of the mala 
Mock of the Haihaivanu 

3 34 ; the diTmoh (IQOO) of ihe^ kl^ 
Otn Into two, with rainor capital at 
kaipnrp 434 ; the elitt of the foEtj -fonrth 
Riji to Akharfor el^^hl retam 

wUh Mubamroadan title, 434; the fftiy 
Goa^acit (17411 by the MaiithMi 4^1 
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the bcDcdccnt adittbEltratlem orCQlHkcl 
Afjneir, 4,^5: Upsd (1853) Hi Briliih^ 
4^; ■fee ine eIapW wOp bcviJ export, 
43;, 440; j'flrficrp' Pilif ihe beat m the 
vinccp 44Q; mob ud branch 
441; rAmJiHV^ HTCic, hut loheaL wilii 

bw TitorEalhf, 44 Lp 443; law Kandacd 

fif cducaisofl. 443 P bibhiJEftipby, 444. 
JtiliUpTu /e4jjY, nilh liige i^mlftJdri 
evtiilcip 444, 

Dila^pnr lown^ had-qimrtcrt Piiinctp 
446; DMr H nifwiy lotion uid jnne^ 
tion^ 44^1; wpidly inerwing 'm popu- 
lattMi^ ioipcirluioep Brtd impart Iridr^ 
446; dipSt for lecniktb^ HwJiea fw 
Auom, 4k4fi; ill DiimenHia ralLwAy ser- 
voatj oiid ExmipAny cf lolHntHHB, 44^ 

l^Op nil woy jEinctiaa ond tttide centre 

if! fkogvr nilwAj offi- 

Etili fornrt n compoBy ai Toliinl«F4» ■ 79“ 
Birth, ^yiubcihcAl cs^tum oman^ 
Khondo^ 133. 

Biithi-iilep ititliUci ofp 33* 34; affected 
by }}&d feaioBEp 33 . 

liisbops Anglicm a^ Raoioa, uf the 
Pioaiiicej 31. 

BJ*on {Bw jgfiM^Jyp iJi bfltJht*! lOp pre- 
v^vtd in Niraar, 373. ^ fl/je wfni^ 
Ifflisin hi sercTtll DiatricU, ^ 
BLfflmpiarp hefct-qnailen af Sfu^jl State, 
4j'y j lu 4M Kpiarc Biilei of coAbhetd, 
Knworlced owitig to rcTnrtcMaa, 4^7. 
Illacfc KUton »Ltp deep ami shaliowp 
ronned by dmntegftitioa of baaaloc 
tnp ami depOfil of Kgetable matter, 
6/ 36 if /(tui'jw? oftefl fmirlBid aod 
inhircd by wndy rlcpaiit of riten from 
ihe billi, 35 f.p j6o. o/m »micr 

Agricahare iii rrwrij Piatriiia^ 

BomEny Fortp prftcipnl eapoH and ira- 
pmt trade arillip 6jp ^4, 

Botanyp general rtn^ of, 8, 9; lorert 
treei, fip gp tree! of the ope* «ninliy, ^p 
grouDg^ and other grai*»i 
KHiUr Botany in each DisrfrM^ 
Boantlariei ahd ■confijfarttien of rrO^'meej 
I; of each DLstrid wflYer BOtutdafiei, 
CcKL^^aralJfHij dto 

Unlhman^ iheir number xPid occapHlioosT 
30 i tbelr greulcr hiimber la the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the aaord pUcca of the 

NariMd^ 159: ofw*' /iirtwmp 355; 

Marltbl Bithnums, geOerally called 
/SiW/f, 345 p Ip&downcn and engaged 
in law, oioiyT trade* and tlovemmcHt 
icrrice, ^^p 34 l. ibeii aba« of ihcb 
poHtton M hrtdm«i ondet the M*ra- 

ihSi, S7. up. !!! 

lettered id Mttdoiat Brahman* at 
kalartpor, 44^, Ba rffrt CiUei 

in eaeh Diiliict 

Brarahapari, riee-growbg Of 

Chindi l^Utrlrt* 37^. 


Brrffny, al Tabhulpoie, ^le3^ 310, 

Bnddtiidm^ in Northern Koiala, t6^t 
cnvet atld lematliio^at IShimlakj 378 i 
bi Kaipor Dinrietp 418. 

Buffalo, ibe wild, it* baueiit re. Si* 
Fancia in lewal DiittHcU* 

Baildiag Hodb, lime and Aumlili^cfa 
ahundiint hut worked oolyal Marwara 
And eipottL^, 5^, 113; OUE^t and * 
bandi^ £3. itfra Mtidtr MmermLi 

fp cpaay Diitricto. 

Bitndell ’RajEwti, A jnebootiJig tnbcp 
prPrid, penarloiu-, and toachy* 170; 
took Saugorp ntid we« ejected by 
MAFilhai* id, lirj ChbataTMl, RBijl 
of I'Annii* eflablithed BubdeEl inpre- 
irucyfiM-foyoarainSangoraud £hi4ml. 
184; their innurceeliOo lu Saegor and 
Harelngbpar (1841) and it» •enefiu 
firaultip t% 167* 344. 

Enrbanpurp of Ninoir Diltrktf 

a86t 

Burhinpnr town, a Ijuge walled Cowti, 
two mltei ffom 111 railway alalion, on 
the TapfJ d^xf, 188-191J it* hUwrf 
nniltf the FartlklH, MaghaTi, and hlarir 
thl^j ^88, 33^; became (18^) Hriti4t 
teidtofy* 389; it! ttiwtem diiasteri 
ftora fend, lite, and ptagucp jgp; 
reaiain* of It* former mugnifiecmK 
ttnder the MugbaJi, ajo, jahineir't^ 
waler-wuflri, a^a; in export of rn-w 
COfIPn, factoriesp and gold and ill'rcf 
lace mduitr^, 190^ 3^1; HltCe the rad- 
Way no loDcer the main trade centne 
between Kifideitla and the Deccan p 
391. 

BtirEpa, bipod of doe fe™, 6^J export 
of jrafceJ meat lo, 

C. 

Cadastral larvey of landp Taftognrated in 
i86,v 97,8a. 8th iJti <" FenJa- 
tory State*, 7&r 

Cantonmenri, at Sidg*f, iSt. Jahbol- 
port, 11 Oi PachmfliliTp ayi, KAmptec, 

35 a. 3&3^ Silibaldl, 3^. 

Caitei and tribes, 38-30; caste pnniy 
coPtamirLftlHl by misocgcriatloa. of 
earlier unmigranla with noo-Aryan 
30; the higher CMlea the chief 
landboldcrlp 19; the luimH and anni- 
ben of the priocipil diwi and tnb^ 
the impure CMles, trade 
Gfliiteft *5 i aswrtioo of e^itc b 
edacEtiwit lo^ lo8fc 34*r 393- ^ 

Tribei^ Caatra and 

OcenpatJdUft in each iNa^rfct, 

Cattle land generalty poor arid 

caielculy bred, 46; two beat tueed* of 
Nimkt, 380V aftd GicdftO, 46 i hnfiT*- 
100 , poalw, goan, »r^ ibcepv 46. 47 • 
Itficca, food, and diseaaea, 4^, 47* 
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cmitle 471 £0od bretdi of, in 

KEuraijp^Cifi AAd dfl tfct Kontiii] 

^11, III lit Wu^Ud^ 3ia; OlUU 
■nd iltttp in Chlndftp 3;^ i cmttk- 
pr<iM]filj)g f;ir lake oF tifd^ 

44^ Sft ahff ttader in e4cb 

34 $lrjiyt. 

Central I'roTiiioeip i tktA-rtguInlf^ PfO- 
* liinee mtder a Chief Cei^noibftpfierp t i 
farmc 4 in t& 6 l, 1^; tbe cesitan aed 
prtTierai adcdiniHraS^m of iu letrilftcy, 
30 j trimicr \a il ijooc i5lfi5 of 
Bcr^, I ; tmoifex from it to 

Denial of Sjunbalpor and lalcitiliinEic 
cf few FEodalciry i^taieir i i 3t Ki 
liLiution in iJ^c kiU ud pietcea caantiy 
Kpaiatiajg plalnicif Hindailin front 

the Lkcao k r; iLi mA mtd boimdartEi, 
I, cnol^nied cm n»rEf eiery tide bf 
Native t ^ Eta nplurel liiviilao 

ioto tltm tap! mida alternating wilh the 
two plalni of the Naihadfi VH-TIC]^ jimd 
of Nii^nr, ChiHTagarb, and Suubal- 
par, 3^ tnqihly in the. uLlchmrnt 
«ain o/ the Narbadi^ the Codavaiip 
and the i^iahinadl riven, 4; iti pleaa- 
ing acwiy^ nebbef n]ono[dnOi» oOl 
ioblimp^ 4, g : tbe rell^oM aweia- 
tioaa of ihe Narbodi river and the 
^[ahldea iu bcad-guinelq 

at Na^ur, J5J^. 

vential Piovkieca* hiftory of, I ^-lO ; ihe 
late bej^nnmif of ahthmtk bl^toryi 
to ihe lavagery and Inacceaubilitjr of 
C^wina and the GondPr l|t: ibe 
evLiebce of cciiUp ioierlptjoiia, and 
litcrat^ire to the cxliEefice of kSjpoE 
plindpaJitka Mti the oveirtak of sac- 
oevnw djnurJiffi from Auka eiawardi, 
13; a biaalt beEWcea tbe twel fib and 
ihltcenih Ctainriea lill the riae O'f the 
Good Icioj^offidi, |j- tliiB namllaoeooi 
t^le of tiK Uood hotcics of MuidLI:, 
I^eogarhp Rad Chlcda^ 14^^ t.t ; thi:ir 
nocainal inbjectioo tO [he 

I. the 3 itiij|^Bl empire iimited 10 a 
wcAena sttip of the ?rciTiEec, 16; 
the eaay, liadi rale of LIm CoiLti 
made tbdr copnliy MX ao eaay 
prej, i 5 p the rapid and igoo^ 
fitinhiiiM htarSlhi encH^ibnik i6, 17 j 
the fotcadation (1743) of tbe 
klngdoui by Ra|;lra|f Ithonsia of &Tlr 
Md iti great f^Ecitdonj 17, J8[ ita 
alliance ^1803) with SinOhU, defcaE 
ind inhj^-ticin h^ the Britiib, iS; 
Appm Slhib"! and the rrabn-a'i attack 
O&li'li jipm tbe BrtiUh, their defniT 
and redaceioiL, ineccufol admiai*- 
tr^ioD (1818-30) of tbe RMldrat^Sir 
Richard Jeaklni^ 19^ cieheat of the 
teiriEorlH (18^3) by bipK, 19; dial cu- 
MbeaVp leuranccnicnta^ and UnwX for^ 


malLon (]86|) of a frtib Province, 19^ 
30 : diatmhaaees during tbe ^futiPyr 

30 * 

Chlnda, tJiaiifict in KiEpnt Divuion, 
361-^^80^ a well wooded and wotetetl 
area of rolling groundp plateaap and 
valle^i, 3tia ri^ In lar^ and 

unall ipme, 303 + very hot in AutnEoer, 
OiherwiK for a lice Diitrict bealbby> 
363; history urnler Goad djmaEyK 
profHiiDg Hindidim in hfteeiitb or 
llxteetilb. cento rjp 363P 364; ihcar 
pDwer^ dnUHUoflp and ^AefECehOe, 
jfia; OTerthrowji {1751) hf tbe Afa- 
lithiii 364; adiainialcied (ihtSk^Ol 
by hir l^lJiaid J 4 nblpt«i 3^4; lapcod 
(1853) to Briliib, dutarbanee 

during Mntlinjp pet down whb help 
of lamlMdJr of Ablri, 363 ; in import 
lant aai iq^aiEJca, dlvenitf of loji- 

EOHgQ and oaite+ ; the MswJi 
iSsiVdip i&7p 367; rice and 
the flajnle ctopft 3 ti cooader- 

aiAc irrigation of rice and gardensp 
3^9; gOocl breedi of coittieand aheepp 
37^ i Goverament colliery ai 
WarOri (tS71-i9Bd) clo^, j^Op other 
coal^fieldf and mineralfp 37E ; wcav-^ 
ing of iilt-h«rdcred eotioo dotba and 
OtIkt biduilTiei^ 371 ; only two railway 
itadant ami a ^bdeney of good road*, 
37a j the lait fi^ooj the wor« funinej 
373 j. vaecinalioD nowhere compntscKrjF 
^ 373; bibllogrnphyp 373, 

Cb^da iaAiFi^ mainly a rice connEryj 

Ch^da town^ head-qBattert of the Pii- 
trict^ 378; enpbat of a C and dynasty 
(£100^1700^, |7Sj pkEaicfrjeely dtO' 
Bled OlDcI wallop 37S; temple* and 
tombi^ 370; kayappl'a idolip 379; 
water-iBppIv from Ramila talvkr 379i 
trpde eoniincrable hot deeliaingp 379 ; 
itormdl by Britieb (t8L8)p ^4. 

CbJjidaj Good dynaitj o4 of the Ballax 
buniljp 363P 3$4 p Hmietime snb- 
jcirt to DelhJj, ^64^ afterwarda Inde¬ 
pendent, pOwir^l, nod ddlired till 
cvenhrown by 3^4i liidr 

device a wingr^ llohp 3^4; itilL rcpic- 
tctitcd by a peuimaer mt Cb^a, 

Cli 3 ng Bhakar, Eribntary Slatc^ till 1905 
in Chuli NiigpUf, 484 } a jumble of 
hills, nvincii and pUteauk, covered 
wLEb jmi£te and dotted with rll- 
lagea, rate and «ma1], 483; mueh 
lar^ game^ 483 ^ popaVtiaa ^ Dra- 
vidioA, poor and agrinaltuialp 486 ; 
reladofu of chief with Biitiib Govern¬ 
ment legnJated by i^ufa^ of 1899 and 
1903. 4^, 4871 rC^'enoe, tribOtOp and 
esp^itnie^ 487 : fiO diipeftsary^ oflO 
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4^7 p ' 

quaiicn Hfwi reudtncic at tl^ ^ 
villugie af BtsmpQFp 4S7. 

CJk^^eift thin DJikniPcfW €^aka af 

gravod 33; thdi dimUlion 

Wofc tlw MnliiiT, 344, 

C'tlAD.F|[CJLZfa, £n|i HIM^ StTOngtlolcl df 

MuaJli Giv4 34 ^^ 34^f 1|4S- 

Chhatitigtfh {* thiity-ME fott* "J Diviiioop 
A plain id tbc Upper bauD at itw 
MaMnidl rfverp wita Incfid-ffbatien bL 
Ridptu, 4Id, 411, dUce iBe isolalcd 
and pTimaiiTc kiii£i!c«n of the kiliilijfr 
ITaiEmbrauii dynattjf *f Ratanpur, 
410:;. popnblion aEmOit wbEdljr afinnl- 
inraJp 41 J| Katutici of ireB* deM^Tp 
calbuli^T n:U|pDap 411- 
ChhaUEfguu Stales dSiilion of FuMie 
WoTia DepaiuiWfittflBp^. 

Clihaitl3£ii|liSh a dijdect df Hiadlj. oOfiP- 
moaiy ia Chhatllagarh Piri- 

EioQ tXm Use f^radaEoc]^ Staiea, 17, 
4ja, 4 4.^6 /ffi/Jiw; kaigarli 

lurdcrdue between and Ori>':^ 4^ 
■Chynd^irSjap town ba XafiMtjftipnr 
triett 3 ^ 3 i dP ll“ railwny afld the old 
inmk road to iIie Dveca^^ acj; origin^ 
aUjt ^bllilMd kj Sir W. Strenuii 
when ihe road wai bfefled bj 
3^3 -, a cattle tuarkelp 
Chliiniiwirftp Dwtricl In Xertiadda IMtI. 
iioDp 305-319; On SlljinTB pUteaBp 
wilh tiuee ilafleftnE cleTalsoW dr stcpi^ 
30'5 P 2 ^ • game Aod garic-bifda 

•cuoToe, 307 1 elinute cold Iwaltby, 
1557: its hinory ^ Deogaib, ibe 
vesx of an old Gond d^qiastj^ 507 i its 
late and short pa^e-eminroce andrt 
Jtikbt BaSand, 

to Bdlisbt 308 i mow of the E«d lnnd 
cdliivatcdp 31 rj McelVcnt naxipS of 
cotton aftd j^rvefr in Sansafp 310; two 
hfcedi orciElte.jllp jti; Bcndl 
Bpd K«ih^ coal-fields^ 313 E cotton^ 
WRiTtog and factorieaj 3^81 ^9 
of ndlwaj 1414 a hiatxh to coal-fieldJ 
luXcXy epewdp 314: famamr^ 3*4 p 
recent rednellon Of land leitknicdlh 
315: hibliomphyj 3t^, 
r hhin dup^ /aAi/f, much of it* W Jttgirt 

held bj hcTedlEaty chwftaicUr ^xdp 
Ciibiiid*iia lovra, head-quaii™ df ihc 
DEmiirtp 3l7t high plawd aJ»d bulUiyp 
a *7, on a Emiiwh raiLwajpUnd «atrc of 
local trade^ 317, Jld; prir^la ■ tun^lhlj 
laaguinc, 318* Icj^ of the 

Pwi, its tnlrlary ddljr, 317, 3*8^ 
Chlinlkhadin (or Kwdki^p st¥kAll tea- 
datory Slate, 460* 74 *=" 

area, moiilljf bljick ioiti CdltSvated 
with aa 111 principal cropp 4^4 i 

its hcad-quarttn of iii4Me namcx 3* 
milei ffom Paagarirtfh stationj 460 E 


Ihe melancholx hlstcry of Its mtlng 
lunilyp 4^1; Kwenne, iribnt*^ nnd ea- 
penditute, 416 

Chief ComraiHance of Ehe FiovinecH hii 
fnndtiofu iind threo iecretaiiei^ 74? Id* 
head-duaj|efs aE Nagpur, 35 r> 

Chkfa’ School, 107; Rljkniuar Cediege 
at Raipur, 43d. 

Chirnn^ Fatdlp urwfipfifr of Kimtha,* 
sopported (iSja) Appa Sahib, 3S4P 
KAmtha itofined, taken ptbionerp bis 
esEates cdufiiKaEedp 3B4. 

Chokn, 7 per cmt. of EoEjd moitaJily 
due In, 3J, 34, ciOHptJcating famine. 
7a p 373! fcequcnl in Bhanulara and 
Kflipur Distrirti, due to nreferertee of 
r^inlf In Well water for drinking, and 
altef scualy ruiiifalh 3S3+ 417; CKonrs 
every three yean in ^ilispnr district, 
433 ' 

Chtiiiiani, their nemberr 307 the great 
incEcaie of native Christian*]^ partly 
due to adoption of EatniiLC or^auSp 
31 ; the prindpal iciisiwap3r : Angli¬ 
can and Rnram dloc^^p Jti ■heir 
work in edlKtrtiiHij, cspcdHlIy fcmnlcp 
105, iq6p 107^ their tianiljitbiia 
into Gortdl, 163. Stf itAtf wWrr 
ChrirtEan hfiisicHii in each DtEtrioT. 

Civil condidOfi, ftalistjcs of Baarried, 
DnluaTri^p aBd widowed male* and 
remalcfp 93; very unalL pereeniage of 
unmarried £^nu 3 ^ 9 J. 

Civil liligalioDp 4W Conrts oW Joftice- 

Civit Surgeon nf DistJictjH “4- 

Clifliflie and icDipefUturtp eaiy aocotding 
10 altitude und position north or Bduih 
of the Satpuiu rangUp f^F the earia- 
lion* of lewpeiatLTC in difrerent Dli^ 
tiicis, ii"K lit a lahic of avi^g|c 
tempsalurc* taken at five ataEiduir 
tl$M Si* MaMoondird* Rainfall, 
finJir Climate find RaMMl in each 
DiitricL 

Coftlr of Bariku £4»irp of Condwana 
fAcksp jfip^ the chief coal-fielfb ta the 
Silpur 3 badn, 47i ia VVaidW valley p 
57, In MahaOU^I hosiftr j;; voiUJaci 
and DOtputa, ; nomberi and wage* 
of handip 57 E niiacorcred in SmhT 
irictp 134 : In NaisfajghpBr, J4$ E 5^5*" 
7 ^; Pendi iLod Ranhin eoal^elnf, 
31 large nnworked cowMetd of 
JJlffDbBpsLr, 477, 

Cdtlcra, afhJlatcd to AlEafiabid UBfver- 
■lEyp IO4, hoBteia attached To, 

105, Sa elt 9 *rjfc£fr Ednoatimi Ih 
DiiEcIcla and In principal dlle* and 
towns. ' 

CommisaioBcrS df DhiiidB* ^fourj, tnetr 

rnitctiofu, 73, 77. 

Cotioop now covert 7 
crop^ am, 42p 116? U* snH tn- 
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crfulfig graffiti^ ilj HUtribntlm, 
4J i pr^ti dcpcodi iipciit proxiniit!^ idT 
nil’wnyi^ 411 lO'wiiL^ und pkltKog, 
41; iut oiliiuning ii«Ei 4 ^indifig 

nuniiirp gmcnltj inJin or 
41 p 45« 310; kl4 rittump 4a ;t TzaXi of 
^■OeIOA ilijd, 50: CCHtflll-grOHring lrtd$ 
thf mwl prafpcrvas^ 5^; nw cc^lnn 
* bj far tlb« molt imiWTlAnl export,. 6,^ 

I ia;_rectiit inaeM* in gtouth of, in 
^jiaar, in SaoEir, ; ihe cotton 
fiUtrktB of Wirtt^ Bhd Nagpor, ^30 
Set u/jtf Al^aihbrcJ 

StAlJiEtjcft uk£ Crap* ia D^ridUL, 

Cotton mdhiiriei: boHM, 60^ 313, 

; milk uid racEorie*, 01, Su 
ttm/tr Alts mud MunfaetEucs in manj 
Ditthctib 

Cotton, nuLnnfactDred, export] of^ 6 ^; im- 
porti of, frnm Englmnd, $4. ais^ 
uftihr ComnbmR in Dixb^ctir 
Cotton-Ewl', export of, 6j> 7^7. 

4a/w -CoMmepu in niUHcti. 

CourtE, civile JJ ; crimiiul (209 Jn iJl)^ 

77p 7^ 

Crim^-, Courts Jostioe am^i4mfffr‘ 
Civil flikd Cnraudl Jiuticc in ooeb 
Dbtikt. 

Crops, aiTA ftnri details of prindpa], 
donWo cropi> nw and 
^ tMihod of, ^8, 430, 4irp 437; the 
aatninn crops (Ti«) ffindl JOWt in*- 
pOrteDt ihan the ■piiiw, ja, Sa d/jup 
Chiof Amcumml Slidaltra 
and CrofH in ca^ Dlsirict. 

CaUivablc wBilCi area oC in Provbcc, 
37^ 116: in wh DUtdd:, *rtu£tr head 
of Chief Aj^cnltiml i^tatklics; nnic- 
licalljr onfoe aTaiInbIc in Nanxdi 
valtejr J4E| 34^, 361; raiJnrt to 
colonixxr area in Dis^ 

tricip 399; Ttfy etttfrtl'ft in jHihpur 
State, 4^1 ; arm of, in each 
undtr Chief AgTinslEniml Statiatica tn 
each DfxtrieU 

Clltimticin, italiatiei of iro,^ J^p ltd; 
far from reaeliiiig nia^itunm of pro- 
dnctioqp ; nKlnodi oCgenerd and 
particnlarp 33-43+ inapTcm^nti oC 431 
IW of nuinUTe h, 43,44t hi attempt^ 
improveincnt hy the Agrtcnltnral de^ ! 
partntenE and model farmf, 44, e*' 
pocklljr in DiilricH where there is no 
mote e^tivahle waste, 3d I, ^'of area 
of cnIitTEted land and enlEinble waste 
in each fuAsi/^ gff uttfi^r Chief AgriLTtl- 
tnml Staduies in each I>iftriei. 1 

CiranuiphaTn, General, upon derKnlion 
of term ^Gond,^ ij^6. 

D- 

Damc+h, District in JubliHlpore DlTision, 
183^1^; pflft of the VinJhjiffl 


pliiEcBu and of the bailn of Ehe Ken 
and Jumna, nve the vall^ of Sing^ 
riimpnr drained by an affluent of Ehe 
NartuLdlp jSj ; cold In whler, lera- 
petate b sumraerp 183; iti hlstoty 
nndcr Rajputs, Goftd chiefs, Muphals, 
IhusdeDU, and I 111 Bridsh 

annexation (tdiS), 134; the riling of 
the IxTdhii, and loyalty of 0 alive 
Infanlry during Ibe Mutiny, 1R4, iSj^; 
arehaeologyp 1 the impcurtance' x^eI 
character of Im Lodhf landowners, 
the miMtahle plight of the Gonds, 
]S6; the reduced an of wheal here: its 
el srwhere since Enmine, 18^; Weaving 
atid dyebg ousted by compel liEon, 
JSoi ihe eonvergcnce of trade on the 
rxifitwy ftiiHon at IhiTnob tovm r r^o ; 
the geneially nnsueoesofu! seEtletnenEs 
of land refcnUe, I9I, 1^1;. bfblii> 
gfophyp 19^ 

rEamoh fiT-4xf/p T93. 

Panioh town, hwMl'^niirters of she Dii- 

Iriet, and a railway itBtiai^ r94: an 
imporiant Oanlro of local trade, with 
gwrlfig Mmiriei, 1941 Iti poor s d]h 
ply of good wateTp 104. 

Imd, diipoul of, MchBmmad.in by 
tmrbb 35* Hindu by etetnition save 
in eestaui eases and caibe^ 34, devotM 
bnded in the slEtbg pOsEoEc of medi¬ 
tation, eEftBfloeics at burial 

among ptimitive tribes, J3 J)l, 133^ 

„ IJ4. 'Mh lO*' , , 

Death-rale y olalEitics ofp w[ch prinefpol 
cawsm of deulbp I3, 34: anected by 
bod seaiona, 33, 

Dccmn trap, 6; botanical fentum of its 
arewi black eoEtna khI, 6, 36 gi 
/tfjjiwf; layers of fitiii-water foaiils 
found bctwim its Ebata, tE, 394, 333; 
Its enormcoi thickfiflH m Nimar Di*' 
Lrict, 374. Ae d/ju UHi££/‘ Goology in 
moat Diitricts. 

Density of populatiM^ at per l^uare 
mile in Britlsfa DistriotBp 53 in Feu¬ 
datory aa; highest (170) [ft 

philn of ChhiBllfigBrh, lowest (to) in 
Chinda DbErict, bj; a table ofp n4« 
irj. For dnisity of popnlation in 
cai^ ioAii/, iff i/ttfffr recple in each 
Ihstrict. 

De^Arhp headM^rten,. till foandaiEom 

of Nigptir, of Good d^maaty ofChhind- 
wim and Klgpur, 307, hs ihort and 
laie importance, 30i, converted to 
tRliin, 3^5; iu enlerpriinag ruler 
Bakht DfdAnd, |bc founder of K^gpur, 
337; tallied b, and supplanted by, 
Rsghuji Rhofiilak joflp 337, 538 L 
m Btuuidira DhEfiet, 383, Si* 

E^khl Baland, lihonklaa, oftk Rag^ 
hujl* 
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P^cgith Pcflili, hl^ o Kwta. 

State, 484. 

I>«]|f, declhln^ tc>W3 In IhVgi^hA DEitHstp 
iiwA_^ Irani a rajlwAn J1J- 

Decrl, tDivi3 Mud old lort in San;^ D£i- 
tflO. 7?’ _ 

i3epDtj^-CiHiiDii^aiicf of a l^istriet^ hli 
w^ile finactip}?^ ^4, if alio Diicrict 

]>esliEDU^h, ]jnd nc^rcaae Hltirraenl 
DwtijiSiifSi* or Jiejid 
aci:oaataiitp luder ihc Gondi^ 
j34;; IhlOi flili tidd bj Knnbifi 
Ikih EHAni^ of Wnnjlila 3:}4> 

l^liamLaTit of Rjipor Disldctp 4tH. 

Db4«ntAfi town, on A b^th aitw^y 
aina 43:^1. ilA jnereaHe In iTn^ 

pwlaiacc mail trtdc, 4:^9'} ijiAtioiu 
of llulor Aod Kijskcr SLaleSj 45^^, 454. 

Dhanii)iiyE;arh (formerlT Kiibkob)^ 

of iJdAlpuf Statep 481Sblli- 
piLfp ibc old fonreai of tfac Kajii, 4^rr 

Diadon, of M«ncllli Pincrtci;, aid. 

PifCipl^'u^f Cbrul^u □EUKtarloji Araeri- 

KU3 muHODr ^r. I94 p 44^- 

principal uid [heir ntortalEty. 
J4, of droai^bit, bud wnlnr, uixl bmiiit^p 
73 i ^inoA-worait 183; orhEhalmiAp 
gostie, 44^ ; from ndi::!!^ 

^98- Ar ffi!jri!» CllEonto and 

TcrppfrAtore in tuth Dinrirt. 

PLofEwcsiflEion In fniwar of ry^fifvfdri cnl- 
tl^OT^p 3B4 31 

District coTuidli (AJtd local boaridi)^ tboir 
irulkiitLOb (i 9S3), ttrir coDHito- 
eLoQp putly nondnaEcd, J-t^scIf c^ootfd 
bjr and iepre*ettUtivA of mucEanli and 
viili^ hndincEip 97; ihfir fonotiofl^ 
cbi^y odneationaL modical^ nod uoi- 
Iflfj, 97^ i^t djctoili sad stntiiliDl of 
in^n3^ and oapcodiliircp 9$, 133. Stt 
aisa Mftdcr Local ttoanlf io eaeb Diftricl. 

Pijlifclip 18 in ninnbcTp neb lailb Aver- 
WA of 4 p^&I iq'M'V lojlcs, ATcn^ 
popnlaEion of 513,010, 74; AAcb 
charge of a I>epBly-CDmEnil4i«0f, 141 
tb« iuborduLato ofUcon of n Diitriirt 
And their fartCtioofi: CLtEI Sjr]gOCiEi, 74, 
Fomt ofbtfr, 74+ Arttrtimt And iLiEra- 
AAtlitAiit (uKaliy OAtives) CoEaTni't- 
vioficTAt 74 1 native ioAifMrt Aod 
of rMsf^^ t 5 w 

d^n and MuJhddamj of TiJlAg^ea, 75 f 
LAJid kecord iUdS of JnperlntertdetUp 
rrrmtie ittipKlon, aJid /tffwJm, 75 ^ 
76, 

Dlvtuccp artOEig higher CAitcA, oolj for 
AdB]lcry of wtfe^ 17, pHloflfl lowm-K for 
ictctaI rcgiilA4: and plaiEiibIc rAA*«ii, 
37; coiBpcnujlion for ndaltoryp 37 ; 
by bnAldng of a iltawp tiS. 

DocipiTgArhp CowA, fAilwaj ilati^ifln and 
pundpal centre of trade of Kboiragarh 


491^ 

St:3tc, 4607 £e& lATjge roilvny AtofT mid 
eSrp pKifty of voJnBteer^ 4^So, 

PraindiAO tribes: martiAge among, Bd, 
only 40 per cenE. apeak aboflgiiul 
]iiogiiag#, aSj &c. Of lb? 

ipealc boie IfiDdl, 138- 
of the KhiJndl, vHth n mirr^ty 
apeobing Dfavidion Khood^ 

^JT the irho ipeak nrAvidiiaJi 

GoadT, 158-163 - drove ibe itilL enrUer 
^Tiindils to ihc billi, 417. 
uHi£^ Co-^lea and OondpatioBi Lo cich 
PistricL 

Hiosj, lealnly of milt-tnade cotton, 33, 
of men and women. 33^ 34 ; otBroach- 
nienl of Foghih fobimvit .13 ^ cob: o^ 
to CBitEnloii and clerk a 5^ 

Prng:, Pkfricl In CbMltiigarh rjIHofon, 

4 1 1 -4 ^; constiluEfd in 1 906, 4 1 1 ; 
genonlllj A bve, h«, anduiaElng arta« 

411, 4I a ^ ciHiiJiiAf nine lamlMdirr 
eAtatca, 413; inBch rich btACk Mill 
4I3; lice A principal crop, 41a ; tra- 
vera^ by Ikngil^N^igpBr l^llway,41J ; 
bEbllomphyji 4 r3. 

Dreg fmf/t 413, 

Drug Eown, bead^iLBitere of DiitricE, 
414; ilaaociciil mad fgri, ibe heuiA of 
MAfathl opentioni in t74rp4M- . 

□mgaTBlI, qncm-Tegcrit of GoHii-MBUidU 
kiogdgiB, her bFA« feAtitance (15^4;^ 
to AjaI Kb^p defat And tdiclde, a |6. 

Dmltungi;^ of landooncn aod of cnlti- 
VAEori, 34 1 cblmn^p dulff^ labloi. 
A»d czrpi;^ oniuvowni, 34; vilta^ 
dBitcra of ftna] L ftd-lbl^ houaea, often 
overtopped 1^ mukf of mad fort, 31!; 
targe and wck bnllt In Seoni, 3?^. 

Dy^big (native indtiiEry^, anp^anted by 
cbenp clicmita.lt of EQrOpe, 1891 
aoj; tBperiorfty of mW foreign 
dy^, 10a; incieailng CBhivation and 
capon of it£ dye, iSC Set ^Ii& wndtr 
Arta and ^lanafactiirGi In DistrfetL 

E. 

EdBcaliOn, 103-109? Wfow StiiLib mJe 
pfanlcqllj contined to Hribraain and 
xeligitHUp 103; corastbnted •, t86a> 
dDdcr a Hireclor of Foblie ZoAtrac- 
tioEi, 104; hh itAff of TAipectan, 
ftnpcdreao, and DepBiy-lafpecton, 
104; ibe pnneipE« of Ebe depart- 
floevit, to conAiac iticlf to hl^er edoca> 
tioo, tJElnlng ctf teACll^n^ and inipeetioo 
in rural arcu, 103, Eo csconragc local 
Aulhodtin, inUitnlionf^ aod privnle 
cnEcT|3dae and pEillanfhnipy, IO3, not 
to r«uid ■chootl wbeff witb ^lala 
ntsutanCr local fchooli wonld nafSoe, 
eaecpliiTnat mnder from lociE 
cemtrpt to Uoventmeni of glHA*^ feboota. 
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tO$l iitalistici of pELubcr^ duincrt^r^ 
paptls^ male and remalt^ of colh^^ 
nod odiCHU or ihfr TrovInR (tS 6 o- 
1;^), 13d; EtatkrtLCi of c£p«idltiLr$ 
npou Edocadoo. and iti sOonn, laS, 
iii« St 4 it/iiS iiitdti- EiUkatlcm in -POeb 

EdgcaliOD^ pdmafy, dcioria hihI ttatislicf 
* of tcboofip pupiK *5^ «.p«nditiif^, 
todp to^r dm ihivi 

practical iitflnLcticHi (fivcix In 
eltmftilfl of agricnlture, of (lie Uw ami 
* craitniit tlin tondp of tIILb^ ncanli 

and re^i^iaicTa, of ibe acccninti of mdnej- 
1 nd«v lod; tulr^Xime icboalo. lod- 
per cent, of bajn at sclaaolj JOd ^ 
the training and pa]( of teaebero, lod | 
tM ire^imHit of cu 4 e in ochool** 10&: 
fQH Ln icboaliij. toS. 

- EdaCotlMp i«nftdftfy, at h.[^ kHooIi^ 
iciJjp and middle Ecboalop Englkih and 
TTmacnlafp loy, tb^r cerricelum, 
rajj i~ oqE of 37 hlf;^ h^doIi la 
KccipE of GoTenimn]l gr^nEi,. 10 ,^; 
dctaili omf iUUvika of iheu ntimb^, 
pupEiop ike^i and of the ProTificla] p 
Linlp and otber saareti of tci^eniiCp 
10^1 loSf Tj6. 

E^IeOiitiODh UnEvtHityp Irapoitcd bj tbiee 
callq^Hi oSilittEd [o Ene UniTcrOil^ of 

, Allidikbid, 144; ittidc-oU most jesEde 
with paKfktjip guaidionf, or in a recog^ 
hIpM, bcnEel, lOjiE ftati»tlc* of, 

Ellinttp fy'it CbarTea. bti Kttknient repart 
npon Hofhonratui’l, 7^^. 

Embnokincoti j 3 Rddi for grooHne ifoe, 
3.9, jjp; wheat, 199^ 30a, 337^ 
347 ft /APiijn ; u relief WOrkl^ 

Uttdfr^ AgdccUlore In many 

DiitdeU^ 

Kndof^i&ji' of pindtJi^ of BaigJU^ 

J36, af KonlUt ^ occupational! 
groapa of Goodsp tdo. 

elaue^ 107 , 

tjiginccn of FnblLc Wodu deportment, 
for rtndi and beiLdingt, 9^, 99^ ^ 

iiffder Diitrlct SdbdlrliEOQO and 
Staff in ench Diatiict. 

£ngtiib+ initraction in^ I oy 

Emn, village In Sougot Diitriot^ with 
iotenesUr^ remalita of Ecmplea and im* 
saiptiooip 33p t 79 p i^h a co]h^4aT 
Vat^, 179, iSOi record of tbe 
earlieit known lafF unmobuioEi, I do; 
biblEogniphr^, t8& 

Ltiwa, town In SiBg^jr tSiilnct, near the 
rallwaj and thriri^^ iSo. 

Eampeocif and KnnuiiikMPp edaodoB of, 
J07 i all literal 109. 

Eocue, On Intoaicplmg II^boto,, 9]-g4[ 
the old ■]ateffl+ 91» 9a; ft* dcfectt 
noted Iw Exclie Commiltee Ct904)j, 
9a f tbcilr Tfcomn^daLiona now being 


gTodnally earrieii into eETeclp 94 ; nO 
native fretiac In favour of local optloB 
or prohiblliodp 94 i on and 

9j; meoue and eatobliab- 
moitp 9I, 9J. 

ExeenLifo deportment of Government, 
fiOBlly 09 ^) i^ftunted from jndidali 

Exogamy of pdcnitlTie tHbeO, of Halgai^ 
]j 9 , ik Khoadt, of Kotkne, 133, 
of Goodap idoL 

Export tndep detiuli and rtatitllct of 
entire volume aeid principal iteEu^ 
£3-64, t iS; prinpipillj with Bombay 
Fortp I of raw catiottp far the moH 
important, of yomoitd cottno 

63; dnetnoting^ of 

of ollf^a—lituced, iu, wd cotton, dd ; 
of makud flovrcrip jerked meat to 
Banna, onageo, and other providoni^ 
43^3, 441 ^ of liidE% Evraberp 
dyeiT and tans, ftc, 6^ Sft oAa 
nffJir Comm^fce in each DtiLfiet. 

F. 

i- 

FactaneSp it/ Mill^ and Faclarlei. 

FujOk balbiag at Marble Rockij 31 ?, In 
Jcjbbnlpore Dwtrict* 303. in Mandli 
Diotrict, fir; catlJe at Sankha, t 4 r, 
st ^Telijpur, 300; MArkonJln 3'^; ol 
httkkiagiri (JiLin^> 396; Chichml, 300; 
Ginr, 3,33 1 Nigpar Dltiricir. 347 t 
Rinatekh 359; CMi™, 370; of Kablr- 
ponliila at Rndormalp 430p at RajiiHp 
431. 

Poiumo, when onivenali dne to a complete 
^lare of the Tatna, at in ndijlK Ci 40 
of 1S99-1900, 71; partialp oftener 

dne |o failare of capndoaa late ihoa of 
tellable early mioip jo^ hiatory of 
early famiBB, wo? oAen complLcatlng 
drought {1771-1666)^ 70, 7t; the 
hlBLilc;kl « 1A03, when grata emt two 
err three hnndrM timea Lti ordinary 
pricep 70; ulIc of diUdlen InlO atavejy„ 
TOp 71; the high mortality of 
71; the cycle of bad yean olaee 
1393, 71, 73; the famine of l»M. 7 ii 
the rnormbtr of itarvatloa iwollen hy 
dtaeOKf dne Eo acanty and bad water^ 
71; 33 per cent, of popalatlon Tclfeyedi 
73^ the efhdcOE adprlblttratloit of nlldp 
73; itnlUtka of a^emra and eipendi- 
tnrei, 73 ; protfelivc mcontrA of ea^ 
tmiioa IrrtgBtion and cornmnnka- 
tkonip^ 73; direct meaiUTB of lemitaloiti 
of rOvnnep grantf of looncp HJid nd- 
mLniAratioa of the rtriied Famine 
Code, 7L coiitribntiocu from TEBperial 
to PioTindLil fandi owing to, St; the 
value of _lhe Lund Record rtaff in 
giving notice of probable fimtnesj 7^- 
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alij artier Famine En mail 
. I>iiirict^ 

Famine C^^^mbodTui^lisiLit expcHcnce* 
nml laying dawti vnifilliaflE of pcactdnre 
and rclfcll {^ip -mik antietpAEorr nro- 
gmnjDH anribalET rcTucd! of pbblic 
wdtlrt, flce.p Meded and mLEa£te to 
fdfMl tribcf, 

Famine Tciicf warkp, ttont brcaiupg, coia- 
■mict^aa of welLi, tanki^ roAdi, Tdl- 
»»J5, and reKmiii^ 3^8^ EBakiiuf 
ot famt roadi and fir?-1lncf> |,C 
exEiqzitllian J^oiVf ajdp tbe O^ctinq 
of for»E mhes to ordiuf>‘ lelkf woikp 
M*. 

Farukid^osty of KMUid^b (t3^l6»)^ 
wiih CApilal at JJoriianpnr, iHS, 

^ aSfl ; ovetiJiTBWft hj Akbar, 

Fauia, i^enii viewof„9-11; Ur^ ^nic, 
pp iq; gadivc-E>iTdFr 10> tl; nshta of 
rtvera and tanki, 11, Sa wfo/ir 
Faona in cac^ Dimid. 

Female edecatioiip very Enckwaid u a 
remit of indiFcrcnoc and ob^lfirctioop 
jodp araxulioi for Ehm docadcip tod^ 
Otil^ lowHaiite rlrli sent to ^oclp 
100; ealj two m a Iboniand ^malca 
iiteratCr 108; eJie i^cesiity of tlie 
tnni4er (r^ni) of pirli' acboola from 
local tiioidlei lo Govemmeal, lod; mb' 
ftiluEiod in Ctirtiralnm ^ needlewo^ 
for a^eultarc and leoikr»p J07; «- 
pendilarr ooj rci9. 

F«™»qn. M/i Jame*. on temples oE 

« Mokte^dj. 5. 

F^UvaTi aod rtli^oda fairsp llie ordb arj^ 

3Sp jd; l^lipakilK, pourtag oF lihatiofli 
to Imcciton^ and tac ileedlnf of o'exwi, 
nptiAffituig their Ipiritn. 35» 3d; 
Ikwaijp the Banils worship a rapee 
and tbefr aoootmt-books, all claoe* 
light Inmpa to altract the notion of tber 
gmdrsE of wcallh^ pasilng bj at nl^E, 

3d; ofi the NafbnJa bmk$i ata; 
the pKikiitram and others on the 
Godavari, 153^ 

Feudfllory and tribnlan f^|.a|e&p 15 in 
nninbcrp thglr am and popclatioQ, ^d, 
flAliatLOAl table of nniMXtiti of lowm, 
villngea, malesp renalB. denilEy^ areip 
Ae^r IE£; their admlniUralJcmi by 
hercdiiarj chk jdv often aulated by 
appolnlim bj GoTcrntnCi:]^ 
yd; the [kffiiEatjon% ordinary and catra- 
ordbiAiy, of their powen, jd; frerjbent 
litncot ^tiih inaikii|;cracDt^ ydi owing' 
lo miieondiietj. 449, 4 ^If 4^7 p 4^4^ 
470p or mmofity of chic&p yd^ 451, 
45^, 4dJ ; the EribaEC tbev pafp 77, 
^ncaiLoo 10^105, rod; detailed account 
ofh 443~1^7 i sanads of 1899 a4id > 
ipof legnlatbE rcUtiofit between chle& 
nfld Bntllh Govenuueill, in respect of 
C.K K k 


49^ 

' jLfUoa, eardic, laae*, 471, 

#0i 4*3; ipkial diruioD of IblilLi; 
VVorka department 98, 99; tbeif 
i odgfnal eonitliction in jSdl fnam the 
I largetl 

Fercr (a vague term), fi<s p» csnL of 
total raorLalitydae to, J), 
hfnlariaF 

Finjuee, nitit^i Jq, So; TWincIalp ^q- ^ 
pj; Etallitkt of JrOp iJT; iunnicIpaL 
9j.r pd^ statiitici of, iti; Local, 96-98, 
atatutict ofj 133. 

Fiih, t£€ Fauna. 

Food ^ uii^lly riisc and ybpdn, 3j; tcec- 
ublev _ai^ condltoenti^ 3J; meat 
a iKfmittible food to tnotl, bnlp too 
33 r /dit (betrlj and tobaeen 
in atfuqtt Onivcnal ase, 3a, 33; cOct of^ 
TOenLtintors and dcrks, ^rp ^3; pii«4 
of ilnple foodip 117. 

Forcfit Uiiiccf of PiiiEncE, 74, 

Forests^ cover 38 per cent of total area, 
t.3; teal: Of d4y fara.ta+ 531 34, siff 
ot nL044i foreitij. 54. the comniHi mijicd 
fomts^ £4 p bamboo forcfta^ 54 ^ under 
the contiol (tW) of two CamcrvatOTi 
and laree i^, 34, 35; Eheir managis 
15 ? t^Tconc and, eaiaenditort- 
wlEh handioiBfi furplat, 3?, ^dp fan; 
ddheuEt handling xrf pdinidre iFibcs; 
36, Ehcir use ai foreiEen In villages 
wUhiei ^ feKrrHp'36: tibern.! cooceSsioak^ 
and relief worlu in tcaroity or famlneL, 

36; the Ooft of hne-lincii f|i^d trc' 
watcbcxi, 36 ; their divfon^Latloa in 
favour of caltLvaEJoOp iSi, 383; 
ccMimge puDfaJI^ 417; locred forests of 
Maikala n^e, I4J, 143; itatlatjot 4f 
forest aiw in ™b $mdif Agri- 
cclfarc in each DisCrieL a/jt tr/bffr 
Formti in each Pisttict. 

Fnisythp Captam^ducovemr ^Pachmarhl 
aa a saniEByiicm, ayi; hii report on 
UlmBj and satis^lory KEtlemenlp ^84, 
jSjr 

FofU (notabV} of Bendclir, Marathia; 
and otheTtji ii \ Rlhatgarh, i&S; 
Gnrbakeia^ iSo; Khoraip 180; DeorTj 
179; SsHgor^ Sm^rgaih, 1S5 ; 
Narsbghgarfa r 185; Maodllt aid; 
Govid in Seoul, Jji; Garha, ^ 59 ! 
Cbaorigarbp 344, 34^ ; on laland of 
Jqgt, rjS; of Bagta^ rjS; Aktrgarb, 
187, rftS; Khedi, 393 E P 4 Tmaf, 333 ; 
Kalmoh war, 33 a; Kltol^ 333; Kel^f. 
334 ; Soo^eri 339^ STtohaldi^ 360, 3/61; 
Umrerp 361; ChJndap 379^ MLrkandl, 
380^ Anhagarh and others \n Fh4hiia.rm 

Distdetp 384, 3&5 p 39Tk( Pannlp 395; 
Luii)lp 3^ I mud at Dmg, 414 l hi 
Kalpnr Uiitrictp 433; hlakrai. 448; 
Raignrh, 4671 Jub^ 477J Sh^pnr^ 
481; village mud fom as ptoiccLkM 
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PlmUini, Sff 

U^iti^r Arckiifotof^ in ckIi DiHtrictjp' 

Friends Foreign MUilCtfl, hea-d-qjiurWfi 
■t 170. 

Fruita, ve^ciUibteit,. ATtn bf, 4^1 43 i 
116 s Srr^l idn by wellit 45^ Stt ff/rtf 

JLB(t OieliArd Cnkl'ivEiiPB, 
N'^^r Agrienlinre \n -6441^ P^utricl. 

FdcIf gcneml nM of caw^ndf^ngi 4]{ i from 
Temt^ £j.; dromad Tbr Wood foci b 
r^lodctp i 93 . 

G. 

Gidarwint Xu^nghpot Dlftiictp 

on ihe wlik Ut^ eupoEt 

of ^raifl Olid 25^; caltoa fAcloTjp. 

ai3- 

GaEorMp Ar£tni»remte«> ii4 iooLUtiSp jcq ; 
yield o[ diver to t^ch. ton of Icndji 

Gome, be-iiitrp birdi, uid riil|i»p mm 
Fjitma^ 

CdtMja uid AJS-HTf^ (TndUd^ betnp^p 
liwt of saUip and remme fioiOp 94; 
grown emder liooioc in Nima? I>l 4 ifici, 
jSOp tdlh dcpd{ at Ktiandwl^ jqi ; tbe 
Bli&mtu, tbe only caste tbat witl grow 
bempp jrj, 

GAtdeeV and oicbard enitintrop p area and 
productii of rcf^ablc^ 4^^ 

n6; In WandJii Piiliict, onngHp 
banamup bctcUiiDej 4^6 '^ in XagpuTp 
^4.t ^ d/tf HN^r^ AgfiotiltUK in 

piHtrici. 

-jHurA ■ foEt, 43.4^ 

Gutli^, aindePt i:apltal of Good dyoas^jr 
atm JabbnlnarrH rng^ its ancient keep 
of Mndaa MabalT 

GiSibiUcntj, town iqi Distirct^ 180^ 

it! old fort Elormcd if 1 8 ^ 3 ) by ^ir 

tower 

im Ac fomfftp I So. 

Garlla-^tAl1dliT Good FUjpUl dyitaaly jmcl 
kingdom off 14-16, it£^ a 16^ 39^ p its 
odginal seat posiibljr at Garbl. 3 *}. 
315; it! cXloaa^on of power and do- 
muiion {1460) nncler Sann^m Sahp 
ibe tffenawii but vain 
eppoaitioo (t£64) Do Aiaf Kbln, the 
iEfioe^i vic^oy* by DurpSeat^ 
110; Lts family qnarrets and ccsGions to 
the MDgh4d4. ri6t its oaiy anowKiMoB 
by the Manthiip rid;; snderir^ Erom 
the rindiiisp JI7; becattieCl 3 l^ Briliih 
temtory^ijyt the fart repf»ffliUtitif of 
the dynasty aifad liii soop conspitmtan 
daring the Shintiny, blown from gani> 
a 17. 

Gaihchiroilt of Chanda Diiltrlctp 

■Bodily cOTTpOted of 1^ 
eitatci^377. 

Glspa^lVi^, a oOstc (in \V'ardJaa)p once 

t jitnuoicd dops from haiip now woafe 
tape Jbf bplijcads, ^17^ 


Geotogyp general view of, 6-3 ; the iex 
diifetcQi forrnsdoas and ibcir distribis- 
tioni^-(l) alluriimi of Ihe Nsibada^ 
with fo^ls of ibelli and bones atid 
one ^bippetl halcbet, the only trace of 
tniOpd; (a) Dcecan trap, with fresh^ 
water focdls between its ikycTs, 6, 194; 
(4) The Gondwana lystow, divided: 
aceoiding 10 its fossils of plonli ami 
lower vertebrates, 6,7^ ibe Ooal-bcsring 
Faldkar group uf the DSmnda serie^p 
Tt (4yUie Vindhyan ^ten, mainly 
of uad tmtl ItEBeftdnei, *0 far uafossi^ 
bferooi^ 7; (5) ihfr Transition system, 
7 K (^) gneisiic or mrtamorphic rOCks. 
the oldest known formation, 8; the 
jaittapasitioD, . of tnp, ■andstofiei nml 
granite in Nigpar, ^ j6. iSee 
Cleologv in each District, 

CAr (clarified butler), exports of, 64. S^m 
a/m *fjiN^ Comincrce Eo Ihiirkt^ 
Godamrip a greot river running Boath-cast 
for goo miles from the Weateta 10 the 
Kastern Ghiis, l£i t i^ sonnpe £□ miles 
from Indian Oocan, 151 i in ssnClityt 
sOCneTy, and nlilily, inrpassod only by 
Ganges and Indas, I5I ; iti coarse, 
■£|~^£3 p CeRlral Frovincet inEer- 
repted by roeky barriers, each i£ milrf 
long, Ijhip rain attempts to remove ibem 
aaiT mkke a wate n^y for cot tori-grow¬ 
ing Disiricis of Wacdhl and Nagpur', 
1^1; its pasmge through *lbc Goff^ 
of the Eas4eTn Gh^ lo tho plaiiui 
Icj' its gentle current ihroagh the 
plain, its doods bcocuitail^ ena- 
bankinHentip 153; liie della formed by 
its bifcrcBlIon, r gj, Ibe * anreat" tbovc 
its for irrigatina of im whole area, 
l narigable bnt. obIj partially tOi 
lS4f the Inriiisa,Ej and olhcrirlbuiaritf^ 
151, i£a ; the early setdements along 
the delta of Dnteb, i^glisb, obJ 
FreBCh^ 154; iu eitmoedinary ionetity 
and ptacex of pdl^magSt i|3h 154! 
Ibe batblog festival held 

every twelfth year at Ka^mnndTj, I^Sh 
G old and Bllvor embroidery, Indnitry at 
iUicfalnpar and dwheie, agoy a pi, 
Smm d/m Am otid Manufactures 
in Distri^^tL 

Gold-washing In Ibe ^tahanadJ, a pnc- 
carious living to a fcw> £3, 5$| in lhe 
Jofik riserp 439,440, 

Goad kin^oma and dynanies (r,40O- 
1700}, thelf rise, jiro^>eFity, clwmotcr- 
l^icip and ignmniniLfUi lallp 14-16^ 
I5 <$k 41 a I of Garhl-Mandla, J:r.Sp 
716, 143, 344, of KbCflS, syjp of 
Dcogaih, 307, 3o3p of N^ur, 337, 
of Cbanda, 363,364, of Chtuttlsgarhi 
410, 417, 433, 434, 4iW a/Ji Haihai- 
vansj. 
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village m fihiin^rADiftridp 
, rAitw^jr junclkiQ JU!id gaoJi 

itftEioa^ J9^. 

t^CiRdi^ AH icnpoTtjmt DfairJdEftn tribe^ 

I iJse dombtfiit orE^ i^f che 

riAnitj J 58 j ull i^iCmKlvei KoEEflFp 
15 ^; Cttce- K nalln^ uad higtily drilizcd 
lAcc in Gcffldpiti*, igSp 15^ 4^8 ^ ^1871 
l^^'ctlcd to uin^eiy uq^ter MAralhi 
qppr@$4feekDp 159; uadcT iJijitiah nakp 
tu^ uhI iiwHciidvtf bboum^p I 59 ; 
Ibcir cctmpifx tiihud itnaqioKp 1^9, 
t 6 a; thf ffidqgiiTiy cNf prafcsEkiDAl 

j:fout» Or 160; the toebl bacI 

f^'Ujfiqqa ftHlm of the LusdowBini^ 
Klj Goadi, 160, iwig^TSif pnriclytaj 
now mor? BT^mAuijt Lhao ]kltiQU.Rar 
ibo, ibe poH^r PbO-T or ' duit' Gooiiit 
160; ibcir confused of viLOf^EnOBH 

Aiid tOtcEiiiilJc dlriEionA ajad septs, 161^ 
l6ii tyTnbolkal ceLnlcims nt ntivHA£ep 
some QompteXp boedc liiuple^ i6t, 16a | 
CQiEOEQf Si -Lbittb, Bfld bnngiii^ back of 
tbe »Eil to liw Al bomep ]6a; tl]-? 
gmiEcv In^qxcfKC^ of, Ewd btenuC b,, bad 
fiontip 1611 thc-Ir wonbipor ooceMOili, 
ncpreseilKtd bj Snull pebEdcs kept In 
the LitdieBip iSe, tbeir nliicetlfui^oui 
pfljalbcouj ida^ tbeb good physaqae 
m 4 tigty bAitirei, good UHxkeii 
for A timcH but LEnprorid^t and tuy, 
16^ ^ hUilf ipoiik GoRdip moro Akb TO 
Tuoit thfiw TelujgSp 16^ wtdjouE 
a charDiCrcT or ItteratoTt, sat? froER 
foiiiionAjy l^fUtiooi, 1O3- in 
AISj in Nanuighpur, J146; MiriiGoadEp 
l^T^p 3.6 i7i 449i polygafnoqs b 
40E; tbe nations of tbc Jtfiiligbit 
Mu5L«]p 401, 4O] £ wildest Ue HAitiir 
45r, Sn wjfcififi' Culofi in 
AA^bi nislricti. 

Goadwina (ihe oOtmljy of Uio Cooda^ 
^JoliimmadAR mnvt of a tfajct* paitly 
in Centra] ladbp pift]7 b the CcRTrAl 
PtoTincra^ tbe donbtlol ongin of 
^ the UAiiw, ijftx _ I 

G43aiditt-kaa I'geologic&l) FyitCM, j £ tbc 
oQaJ^bcariag DiRlbda ferie% 7t 5^- 
Gov^ind AaO Fandit, cnlbhEcncd ^farnlJiA 
ralof of Saugoip l6^,^llrd (17^^) M 
batEtc of Panipal, lA- i^ngoi and. 
Daeonb hetd by ids wccndajiU till 
ceded EO the Britbb, l^rp ^^ 4 - 
Gtailia, cnltlratLon ofp i|i$^ 4 i F ^^bCtnallog 
eapmti of, ; SlRpoTti nuintr tri' liw 

:fr<ini Ibnaia, 654 o/iff wxjsirt' Agti- 

dpltBre jpi^ CommetOe in District*- 
GianEn Sir CbArlrt* ^ setllcmenE teport 
(18^4} upon NBnbghpUr, 3^3 r+ 

Grapes, mco calEiiAied on hilt^ 

GmuOl^ gntieg and olJkefA, 9p Ibc aicred 

or p- J 


Ghr, Etfilcfrjicd sngjtr of TVimnoep camoI 
COEupetO wiEh Tailway-bOiTPe Htgarp 4;!, 
^STJh ^[oo d4(* irajiitT- 

CofBEaoroe b DutricU^ 

Haihairansi Rajput Good dyjiMj^e fil 
RAtanpnr^ lU patrlArcbal eaiy euEb 
and tow ffienn? cnotraste^l with thi^ 
Ma-mlbis^ 16, 87^41 Op 435, iti territory 
nantioil after i|s 36 giurJkf or forts, 
CbbaEOiwb. 434 j iti le^endAiy and 
historfoil antiqELjtyt JJ, its roco^iEiau 
of. And byn Akharp 414; iti tnajor Afld 
minor brandbjH at PUtanpnj and Kaipar^ 
4 ^ 7 * 4d4» it* enventBieatpaimed 
strcogtiip prosperity^ AihJ drilliaJLiQB, 
^Sp <51?, -|39 p 4 ^ 4 ^ 447 i M tJi'y 
pmy 0140 to the Marathli, t6p 17^ 

Marcltokdp village b Cblng lEbakir 
Slate, wiEh catcu&hve rock eACBmuiofli^ 
Credited to A nitno dviiiicd rmecn 

liardip foAiU of flOibaogibSd Dldiict, 

llaxdl town* ike Kntb ia slic b ibc 
rtorinoe, 3^69; on ike railway aed an 
Important cotnineTcEal tcatief 369; ils 
cidlcR ikclofica, railway wof kibops, and 
local iodaitncip ^^9; OoCcturywalcr- 
woeki not yet knistiffip 269^ 

Hanud, rai^iT/of Z^inilU Dulricl, a^. 
FJajdop laigcst rlwr of Kore^ oUttC, 
iHbtdAiy of klabJjindli. 48 a. 
llatEa* iaAill ijif Darnob Piiiridj 195, 

^tavell, the, a vary Eerblc pbltti. cnnaiiElng 
of A Erici of cinbaAked wbrait-Aeldi^ 
in Jubbalpm PillEVti 195, tq MandJip 
j la* b Snnl, 138. 
Pclli£dpaqii,t«nple* ^t wiEboitt mortar 
aE AsnU and J^kliEiddoap 330, at Katol^ 
SaoRcr, 3^9, In Rbaqddra Distrkf, 
384, in Baihar (Hllif^Ej, 3^ 

Hemp^ Indian, ttr aad 

Hill iy*Eem, r-^t 130-143. Sa urt^r 
Uoundariet, ConS^ralloD, and liiLI 
and River S/ilcnd in tach ]>Uu4cC 
HluduLam^ in Eoiaetl ^aroctcf and; popabr 
gods, 30 ; ill nbsoiptioei of ike acet of 
Kab^rpanlkfs, 30W Jl^ tbc ai^gmaF^ 
penifljcflfe oi tbe SAtnimiir * uebi- 
Ee^nif nfp At, 478; pwindpal taate* 
ofn 29, 30; edacAtion of Hindav io8. 
Su ^-ui eriK^ Dmsioai, a*td uader 
Pcoplo b ciich DUtncl;.i 
Hbgang;ba|^ /a;|j'/7 of kVardhl Diftrict, 
33 *' 

HbfiAilgbit tOirtiH on t^ raJlwayp a ncWi 
pnosperoDS, and growtag ocnlit of cotton 
Uade, witb and foaoriei uuL 

WAtcT-workit 53^ 3J4- 
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HUlop, S,p ef Scotiiili Fi« Chiwcti | 
MisftJfjn, A w^ll-knpwn irrilcf ob elhnc^- , 
Scc^ oJ Pr?iTEBC?i, : ll^ 
iCi&l'op CotCq^ At Nigpor^ l^i 
ItiiLfll TlWig, IJhiitwe palfiriift of scvcnEll 
^^Liuyp dd^bef KouCai h 
ltorfr»P iff Cfftili miA HuikSp 

i1«3h(s^og3ldd| DiiUi^ in Netbiactdi Uiwi- 
t JS4-375: ibt lowe^KKlEMl of iKfi 
Niiiadn vftjWy, long and fl«r&w, ^ 
l"erJ fcniicp wttii iuiw *f -SRtpiLri H illSi 
»;4i if^si |Ji& whole heakhj, i 
undct rqlenlil] mtiri 

^5?; tiB. anfferingi ffom the Fuid^k« 
2^4 ; bcctnte jjisftimcal British territory 
(l9^&-£o)„ 2^1 the deterlorAtion of 
tbe b] ads »i{ i4Jldf dep«iu bf ought 

donm by the wouaUibi rivcfii, ihaj 
KO mare turd KfAiUh^ for cakiTalionp 
j^r; trijOdel agiica] Eoral ajQlI cattle ! 
fans to tcffcb rmproveil ractbodi of 
cultiTQlEon and hr«dmg, jjot 

esSteoMve hill imd ^l^vtul foreitSp 
AQppI jii3g the bt^t teak of the ProtEcice, 
261, 2$^ t femmes frum txOCM de- 
fieicncy of riirkfullp J&4i E the difti- 
eulllct of naeasmenti Bud Ktllefiaeoii 
1rb» Ibe (i^p aWi bihtiiogni|iiiy^ 

347. 

FEoahairgalnd tsiJuIt, 267. 

J^oiltU|j;$14d town, hend-^tiiirteii of the 
nivLsloa fliid Pifttict, ^ 

rttlwey ufd. with Hnne loCitl twie, 170; 
headH^uarten of the Ffbmdj foragn 
Mifflorl with hikoj luEtltetioair 370^ 
Wuir MjLbftmnmd (of Bha}dl),hu leap 
nn hu famoai horse ofv tiu batlLc^ 
Biena, J70» 

lIoepitBli mid cUipcmarleAt detmli and 
znedkal wni fwful slmEiAia of^ 109, 

1 37. Sii alstf ifWrr ^di mid 

ToAOy tJDwnh . 

7 Ioite 1 t tor Uudenlip 105- 
i Inman saciE^ee^ sabiliEiilS Bmemg 
Karkvfp r^a; iU reomU occurrcoOe^ 
S 3 A; formnLy oEfercdi st Gomi lempto 
of ^jinjlsi Dc*tf giiajdcd ugainal 

for msiDy years after Ih^l nl ictople of 
jutekty goddeai of BeJtar Suite, 450, 

h 

Ibp chief niTf of Jeahpur Slale^ 47*. 
Import trade, dEtaiti aod lUtistldi of 
whale Tolomc Hid of principal ItecQAi 

>64, 117 i raoit Irora Uaratuy Poitp 

64 ^ vf Eagliifa ymiJ 3 iml CoETdii clcHh, 
64 : nh, mo^Ely from Bomtay^ ^; 
fjiigarT n^ced pnodticed Id ^larriltsDi* ! 
Hill uaredned, ^ E ^^rry Inige of mcifili, , 
a eritaiei iwteis ol prosperity, 64 ; of 
spliDes and pvoTitJlDfiB, 04; of cramsp 
principally rkc from lhiniia,^6f, 
o/m ^umraerw m each DisUkt, 


loeornc UK, Oh Rpn-a^ricnltnrial incamci, 
avenige reveniafl ham, 9^3 ; ioddenoe 
per he^ of pOjrakuOfl fi piosi eumhcr 
of ihousMid, 53. 

Indohtcdn^at, agxicultaraJ, ihc OOioi mid 
mitetit ofp 49 ; Gorem inenl relief ofp by 
iooiLi, 47i 4^, by volBDUty UfiuidaEion p 
49. iSlE^ Im prose men Efi in Atpi^ 

calEnrai PraETtioe in each 1>iairict. 
terlrh-rali, tribslary of Gndlsnri river, 
I 2: tu waterfoli and scenery in finatar 
449. 

Tndafirinl ichooU, 107^ 
lodEUtrioi^ g^iercLIy slcnpie, p<Kr, nod 
draggling, special Indnitries, with 
mambCn employed, of mlkp cnlton, 
£9, fin, leather, 6a,, metal, 60, vrood-^ 
carvoiE, 6t, pCrUery, &E ; factories and 

mills f 9. Co; *f ^ 

u^’f/r Arts and Mm^ulhctKCes in each 
Pistrici. 

Infaiii raortaJltyp nnder $ yems of age, 
4Q per cent, of total, 34, 3g, 
InikTaEanoeH Mitikkhara, law of^ petpcmlly 
obitTved j 3 f, Mahdfiihira Miiratbas, 

2;^ ; in p fi4; Etl 

SiSrii, lA^f I among cdlbatc liair^isi 
455 - 

InEOKiflilLPg l iqnom aed drag*, regain- 
tinoa as to tbeir maiiiifactarei salLep and 
ImEflitjon. 90-93; liceooeftfald by ancEioo, 
90,93, 93; imporled IndiiLn mm, 03^ 
Iron, places af its oCtmrtence, ^S, rofuene 
hmI peancenuige af are, gS, oiitpgt of 
wofkingSi t modem meEhoda nat yet 
in T3ic, s&p JE3- Si* aha 
Muwmls In nuttsy PiUrLctm 
IfTi^Eioeip 44-46, soppl led 10 nutj 5 per 
«oL of cmppfti Mta* 4 j ^ 116: from Eank* 
Add welli only^. pmposed cahtls, 369, 
42a; ils dceelopmehl ds protection 
iLgfliiit famine, 73 i i^rtat OKEenfion of, 
pfOpofed by eeW Lrngalion bridch oE 
I'nMk WaTti, 45 h 4^1 hitheEto na 
Ktaie works, 44; ham tanks, inaEdly of 
rigCp 4£p wcILL of spring 

tropi aid gafdcnSy 45: Humbet fcttd 

dlainbation of wiclli vad tan^ 45 ; 
dtpeodi qlmoht entirely on run, 38^^; 
neglect of rifrifled chailllcla, 4 i^h 
nfjtf Irrigation m each IJhi^Fnet. 
Ilirsi, town in floahacgnibad Diatridf 
270^373, railway lEalion aJid Jnnctlan 
for line Eo Cawnporo «i 4 Agra, 370, a^l 
idipoetanl goods ttatloa and tapidly to^ 
creaadiii' In population and trade, 371, 
372. 

L 

Afffrrr (or Ehdr teonric, S+i 

^J5, 30s: 1« Chhindwira, 317. 

Jihftnglf, Bloghal emperor, his waters 
works at BhrhanjHirp 
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Jailif detaib and stallftiet of COOS, lomnlotp 

* tptd iriili]s4rti»^ Aco,r lo^ 175, Sii 
als^ MitJtr PqUcc and Jaik m cAch 
DJitn^ 

Jolia.lhtitfiiLraboi'r ^Oi Uictr ajc^tc-diiiji;, 
tj-, It; majnijjc n d^JI cOOImOC, Jfi; 

\ti Soagor DuliloSr i%r 
Khttfaip ilki; Ttmaini in Jabbali^ort 
Uulrklp l^p \a AnOg, ^19; Khoa- 
lilwip now ailrtl lIcinoen3f a centre of 
wQiihipp agi ; Hair at Ht aktagirf, 

Sc* Tctnplei^ Jain, mt^cr 

Foopla la tanh DiiJlilci. 

JarnTrEpat, b inding nidge in 
Slate, 47T- 

J^jgltr ifoArf/ of Ij^lispar PLftfict vmh 
ceUlrt, 41 fir 

Jalhj^r, ItlEriitaiy Stalep iTiciyded liH 1905 
in CboH Naj^or Swic* of IknEal^ 4*9^ 
473; divided e^nail^ bctvreOn n 
atfid lowland p 469; l!be reonot intreuc 
in its popelaEiOn dug lo encoDragsnent 
of imuigratitiiO p 4/ 11 iIk falalioni be^ 
Ewocn tbe ciipcf at?d she flritidi Conra-' 
mcDl regnli-Scd by Mfritdr of i%9 asd 
] 905 h471 , 4711 in*nnilO aanf eapendtSifUtp 
473 ‘ Jaibirtttnngar ill 477- 

Jftshpimiagar [or JaEd^*p0r) pJ^iad-qaartcra 
of Jashpar StdEC, 473^- 

JSlba. foondor of Gond dynaiij of 
Dcogarhp ibe frgnnd of liij miT^ouiona 
iiirthj rmsiag, and fcals, 3*^+ 

JcBkina.Sir Kich^ld p Htddeat and aacom- 
fsd adrainUtrasoi {\ S18-3^'} of . 

19; tiH mothodf partiaJly adoptwl bjr 
bkrnthEs derlngthe InScrkde of 1830 
lOiS^ip 19.4.J^ 

/jjHW> ^hige radlrt), Mveri 94 pef CHiU 
of oopi^ BIO^ 40j 

wi|.h [pnlsnX 4°. inpibily 

in tbe aoalfa TOiaiod irLth OoltM, 40; 
iti icwrttyfold mnr^p 40; avm^ 
lirioflt of. at Eolcotcd Mnlr«, IIJ* Sc* 
itfur uMtftr AgTScnlline Ea eftot Di*- 

Jflhip deKftMl ^rimi with lemaini nf 
caTfcd usmplw in Sar^nja St!itOK4^7. 

JoblmlpoiTp Divi^on With liend-S|;Biiitqn 
at JaWJWlpofo citjp 1^4 r ^ 
COtmtiT wslti compaialively tcmjmte 
ctEiQfllrt, d4; ilatiilJoa of arw, ^uli- 
lioOtBul tcTenne of d* fu'e lJ'iftnct»p 
16^, Htid of natiwaillicf and 

JuMi^poie Distnrfp at the bead of the 
Narbfldl valient i5W-i»3 J 1"*^ ^ 
rreftt cenSt»l waterilwl oi Indiap 195 r 
Eht JhnUe pbin of ibc tlivolti 195 i it* 
pIcflAaot and bea^diy cUnsaln, l^i iw 
htiSoiT nfldirr the XaltobwTi dynailT* 
the Goodi, tbn MailtIkEf, lo the IkiEub 
anncjti-Sion 19^* ^ 5^*"^ 

ijiiiacj of ttf drpoicd Gond Haji 


s« 

diifing the Hwtiny and bji eieznSlDn^ 

O97;, anchuologrp I97, 199^: tbe large 
|Hrcuiiage of l^hnanlr poftljr doe to 
ncinieioui aaered plncci 00 the aarbadap 
199; ibe method and advanloge of 
grovrliig u-bcat In rabnnked Nrldl^ 
1991P 7 dO ; its rich tnlneial Otvi^ and 
301; sbodjririr^ 
- iadiiatrj ud ceot^ef, ioa; faciuJicsfi 
inillsj ftOd MEtef^ worfcip lO^j. wbeal 
and oilwedap principal caportAi 
KTcml rtdlwH^p and gmorally go^ 
toadi, 304 p tbn ^jraT famitsO Of 1^199- 
1900 well IbOroc owing to pteviou* 
proaperily and ganeroni relkf, 305; 
faat {t^) lafld mwtnc «a)emcPl 
d j per cent hEgber than one of i!*jp 
inbeeqaent redoOtiOMi due to bECi 
yeait, lefi; lia printing pieiae« and 
iT^o newipapcTSp 710; high atandaid of 
odncatlmi, 306* JQj; bibliography, JOT- 
JiibbnlfKifB ioAji/f 107. ^ 

JiihbnSj.iore dtjf+ btfid-nnarteri of Dlfl- 
licin, niiliict^ and J08-J 11 ; an 

imwrtant railway juAetioo, mtinlci' 
paifty, and canEo^nmt ^09^ jlO ; 
ita popolilLon of 9®pSt6^ 3^19 ; well 
lidd ovE, and ODmpwntiVoEy coolp J09; 
watffirwiulri fTotn fl meivoti on tbo 
khtthdaii, ao9i Jin^ pMsont nmaitf 
for drtdnlng tbe lodden bfudn of t|j^ 
city,, i Eo p ill ^riEtdii and Kallve garriionr 
■nd thrte eompanieO af rolantwl lifki* 
aio; iU eootaleiccnt dipot at I'ach- 
marblr 77Ji it* pnbJio pMlitutkona,, Aria 
Coli^p ieh*olip prinajyp liigb^ ami 
DwmSp 7io>t itIpOential jail, atylunip 
MPt\ boftiiilidfp an; iti s^% mwV 
paper*i jro; iw EflipoitaQ^ camcn^rcE 
in grain, 310^ iba fhctorici aivt mdlip 
tirewcij, and fiilwaj and gmnafikp^ 
abop«p Jto. 

Jndgcfcp of ni^ialoMr of DlatntSJ, and 
Sobordinalrf 77. 7S.. , , r . 

Jndidal CamnsiaaioocT, tbn, tbn hrEPPH 
eourt of civil iwd -cfiniinH] appcai,, 
nve ior cajioa ngainU Ewpnan Bnluli 

■nf^c^r 77+ , . 

Juaticep cinl and criminalp 77-7^T 
final Oy®4l wpaiatioo frem the ea«n- 
tifTn 77 ; the orrjpnal and appcilale 
jnti»dii:lion of Jndgtap Mapirtmtjrtp 
krJiwTdiaiTf npid llonom^flyt Mmaiut, 
77* 7®i deiajli and Ajatiklicl 
of cli^l aniEa and cdmirutl JK 79jj 

IOJ f I lOi I JO. Sec ^/ra CtrvI 

and CnninaJ Jnitlee oi eaeli DilUlct 

Kr * 

KaldrpasibTl, a wet crig^BlIy twtlcadnc 
acainil tyranny of llrihHianlani and 
cMtOp JOj 4t9, now bardlj di*- 
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tin^eihablc Hindu sect, 

^i; niiaver&u! in Kupar ukE 
tiiftncli). 4191 4Adj, ft ic^iliim 

vLth ftfl atiuhftl Mr, 4 ^ l n^Hciftl beaii-^ 
fit ^wLrdhftp 4ti:l+ 

KauaiDT HLtlip the niiinm |>dntcin> 
mifci Iflaifip oJ[ VifldhyMi 139,140J ifee 
fetiLlfi laDcer^ahftped ny|ey» In ibeif 

> mniraUflp p ruiJe dr 4 «^liTg« ain.!] Jl^nc 
implenicntl &f prtluitoEic roan femnd 
Id IJ9. 

KulAfhiiri l[T^j|rat) Hpin$t)r^ IhdEr c^|4tAl 
at TrlpP^a., new tlie tillage of Tc^rarp 
Ufar ^^abbulpoTCp l4p Ip6; their 
uid biftofjp 196, 1^7^ 

l4Wn and qIiI fnitisi Eli 

KAgptir DLitrietp ^£1. 

iiftiyftn Sihit forty-foutth hLiji of Cbhat- 
linguhp hii vLilt tg Delht, TKogtiillon 
of ind by Alctta^i, 4^4; le- 

vctinf and large aimed dcfcuHTC T^rCfi 
434- 

Katn]:v|erp tQhim nrlyjti gaDlanEncEit (tSsi) 
Iq NZLgpftf DLsuictp 1. 353; on she 
niiway with A cgmlileFftblr bcii dimiia- 
and nther liadc^ 3^.3 .; 
fgnntT comincrciai irnKperisy 4ll4 to 
the ilbovanlsy of the smtooronct in an 
gyaFt4»d ii«ap 3jj- 

KaahSn, idbutary of Wa^rgangi riyfTt 

i- 3 oG^ Pencil and Knnbin coal¬ 

field, 313. 

Kankerp IruiElAtgry Sinite»453-4^|;> ^ hcad- 
qitarlcn, Kdnl;erp39 miles frnm Dham- 
Lari iULtloo, 4531 eiomIi' hill Atid forest, 
ASi* fiiitory ^ ancient nflin^ ^ndty, 
^341 ai per ecnL of area cultrntrd, 
rise aa pdndpnl crop^ 4F4 y Infga 
revenue fium Umber aent to IthiLmEarl 
itnLlcAf 4£4; daief itcEna of tkiCDrqc 
and eapeiiilrtiiFep 454^^ 

a ccaiH! fpaas, rapidly invading 
fallorr ln^Ack mlf ami iiardi EO Crriilh 
caiHj 170, 171 ii /dJ/iATJ ; its cindica^ 
tion u ft rclirt workp 2JO. 

KASalp milway juqctSon in Tabbulpere 
DfiJtrktp ill ; ita llnci pcooftbic links 
In ihfMgh rontfl trtifn Calcutin to 
Kjaciefai, 2I [; Ibe riaskHi o£ Mursnru 
town, ac3* 

Kltolp faAill of Nagpur Di&tiict, ; ft 

jprat CTMtem-jjTOvring nreip 3j;3. 

Kdsol tovrqp H>ith an impgrtant eotlon 
majt and bdiiBtriHp 3£3, 344; luina 
of aid fort and a oiniooa old Lcmplej. 
iS3.3M- 

KiwardlLi ('snt of Kablr'), l^'eudaEory 
SUte+ f iofestj ond OipcD plain 
ef black s^'4^a; Jtdtit the priDd|iAl 
ctgp, 4A3 ; C^aStml nTTcy and regu^ 
liT aHMDCfit, 4^3; fmeicffp Irlbnlep 
ar.El e^EpendtEniOj 463 \. bcad-f^tianers of 
lamn Bamo^ £4 £^ei*rrmn railfFayp 


officiftl Centre of Kablrpanlhi feet, 
A^i ; a fine old temple, drcoralccl 
Knscfibcdp at ChhapTip 461. 

KcEodp town in N^put liiairkt, ifrtEh 
eots«n aad brass induiiryr 3^4- 

Ken riverj trihularj of JntDDBp iHJ. 

KcrOwDc oil> from Bomliayp almost t%.~ 
eliiaive'y used fw IlghiiDg, 390 

tf fafttm; indnsEry od* making vessels 
from empty on^lim, 4O4, 4«S- 

Khairiig^th, FtndRleiry -Scate^ traiv»cd 
by itengal-^tAg^Htr K allway^ 1 4,^') * 
htid-qbarEcrf at Kbatrii^rli. 

45 a ; the lulkig Rljl a Mgvflnii M)- 
pntp 43!^ t cent, of arcft crulEi'^ 

viiledj 4£0; iU btsek and ycllov soils, 
with Bi prlncipftl crop, 459 r 

AssesiiBCDt bo^ed on cadaiUftl EnjTcy^ 
41^9; reveqge,triUutCp and expendllurt^ 
4S9< 4'M' 

KhM^wi,/ii4iI7ofNKhlrPL*trirt, »a<. 

Khandwi tovrtip a railway staEicm imd 
jonctLODp iHj 3 + its Oxpott of raw cotlotl, 
cotton Aftd othet factories^ ; waier- 
wozka, S 9 I; of old the jniiErtion of the 
two giTflt roads from Northern amd 
Wcsietti Igda to the r>eci^j : 
now and formerly a Hal of Jain wor-^ 
skip, jjt. 

.KbIF4£, pict Eursquely litnated Eown iq. 
NSjgrpur Distrietp with degmsiDg popo- 
Ifttion and Emdcp 3 ^ 14 . 

KherM fort whh tomb atkl remaini, 
formerly hmd-qtiiaitsft of a Goml 
iijivwtr, 14, 39!. 

KhnodSp ft DmvpdJftii foKst tnbe^ l.io- 
133; their total nnmberp habtlftt, 
AEiEinism of most, end speech, 130; 
ihcir own lunie possibily from TclagO 
for ' moEmEftiftp" 130; probably nbori^ 
pines, 130; no strict endo^my^ tgo, 
bot numerooSi caojzamaus and usually 
loteniiitlc sept* sod *ul»eptip 131; the 
dividon* of tho Khenda of ibe plniol 
bosed on aodal praulicei rather lhan 
caste, * the shaved/ ‘ the bB(i*lo<atciTi,' 
^ the nakedp* dtc.^ t3l; lymbdllcftt CvS- 
torn* ftt msffia^h 131, traces of polj^- 
Bndijp 131, At birthj l^ip at dcalh^ th^ 
bringing back gf tbie soul on Ibe tenth 
dayp anti pladng i| in a family corner., 
tjs ; ihcir rel^Oa^ with ft panlbeon 
of ft4, 133, 133 E the stibstittalc* foe 
hemen tAOi^ceii appareai tielicf 
in tranimij^tioDp 13a; gem hmbaiKl-^ 
Iftcm ^arHora, PEiud bbinlen, 133 ; Ini' 

provident and fofid of drink, 133; 
iheir aimed risuig agaioFE AH 

DppTtwtre caste and human Sftcrihcci, 
i3Jh Iheir langnftj^ baa no writlrti 
cfaftr;nMer, j 33. 0/^ undfr Cftitea 

in each DJslricf. 

Klinmfp of Sailor PiaJrJctp t ySl 
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KliurjLEp tdfra Id Sal^r oo the 

- fill way BAd A lEVIe centPCn I top 161; 
\ti of JbIdi WiLjh fiAC 

I to 

Khnria^ Uifiy pUtCflH tra JulipuT Sui;c± 
atonjiDj^ cjiccllcj 3 l 

AD^l jtutii, MDill mtltlrta of poar 
QptAfliiip 4D, iyavej Ij pcF Df 

cropiicd BFcip 4Cp xMt nlam between 
ibirtyfold iDd ti^ljfJfcild^ 40. a/w 

nTtiffr" AgriciiUnrc iti mth PliIncU 

KohLi ^MtCp IjniWeH ibe liad 

noTflErtti* lajalti In ’ tbc Iplie conatry,' 
jgi, jto -Sir ff/jW IfmAj' CmAc* in 
UiitdctL 

Kcht^p tribuuar State^ 481-4^4; an etfr 
i-nCtfil ubJe-Jufd wloh hifhrr nlifnpt 
pletcanie, 4S1; fijfiffie commWi, 

48j ; wltd mA baftcQij and Inbali^tHi 
IHamly bjr WAndeting: aborijlinfr^ 4^3, 
48^ ^ «kl«iuLTc (mtsti wilii id/f bani- 
h<m, aDd wiih e«Ml pastuTAiiiet 
rctatkinj oi ddaT with BiiTisti Govern' 
mrnc FOTHlatcd by Jduwa^of JS99 and 
1905, 483, 484; rciHiot and tApendi- 
: nn w^Aoiip no refiDtar food^ 

Kofk^Qi^a^^iimda /oral tribe, 
thekr total tiffWberp 140,000, and babi- 
tati, 133; iticir endioifiinioov divMpnsF 
I53 p tfieijr exO^Amaos aiad totnailric 
tepU, naived aJicr lre« and aniitaaliip 
j 34 ' fynaboltc*! tnHomSj at maira^n 
134, a mtvirtii of poSysDdiy bn ihe 
enibmte belwMD tfee bfsdegrMHn bImI 
h \% elJMt ■iater-in-iavr ai a prciinilaajy 
CfE^RiODjp J34S death, 134, ihc 
brinetpg back of the mdI iP n ptM 
of lupnffric and pEadnE it ondcF 
kniin bcABL af ike hon«f I 3 ^r ^ 
Kiinent laytnfs of woli, liS: tiw^f 
lelt^on ptofeMcdly HindniODp lAsi 
ikeir good phyftqiiOp 1 35 f poorer, 
lalJeffc am 3 dfriicr iknp ibe 
134; \h 4 iU klojida Apeeeb, Kerlfiflp £pM- 
Ide Into diniscp 136; in NimiJ Dfrtrktp 
JjS. ar^k- ^ . 

Koaala {kujAafa, * kappyT, the name of 
two tfact* krwwp kP lllmdD hiecaliuic-p^ 
lit; a poctheni, twriefpofidipg W 
Oodb, part of the botj !■»! oi Bpd- 
dkiiirip I&3; A lonlEiertip or Grcal 

KcHAbL aboBt She npr*^ leacbc* of Ike 
MuMDadip described by Hll«» Tsian[j, 
itfj: iiibli^^I»krh . , 

K«w*f, hSn ( 3 , 3 M •" 

b«tPp 4 r®K 473 " 


Lakeit laf ®5 BAtorat. al SauEOf, l 8 lj 
ertiPCial at NiwtgaoP, 3 ?ip i®ln,“id 
Swolt 3®* I CPUntty' of AaE" 


ppf in WalngArt^A Vld vaUpySt 

iaop^b. 

LaJekASdon, itiAif/ of toon J DlttHct, 339, 
Lam^aniJr, ske jTpresePlarivc of ike 
OWncri of B. vilbEc^ COlEecEs and 
pays tn ibc C.nvetflnient ncvmce, 
uEcaUf hUo tko or i^^lagn 

keadraan, yji. 

lauDpaidp J t mLsHonaryp bEi niono-^ 
£ja bb i?n tkr UaSiraJ^ i aS r tke fomidef 
dE ike Ml^on amoeg Gopdi 

aadHai^, 4or. 

y -inri RccopI auiir, eoatiolleil |ke 
Datlirfr snpcTuilcDdetit of n DiilHrt, 
with le^TDoc bupedlDn and j^edrjV* 

7 114; their espedtf vaEpe in#tliii 4 i 

p{ acmlety for ike katvaE, 

Lnnd revcptie, rt^cenl wUlePe^t of^ lAied 
eadnsUal intte^'p a detailed iccm^d 
of tmoje*, rent, ckaradar of cnltiiA' 
l ion and loLt of each fKlrkpi and » the 
loibunil ■ jutenip -fiSp 89; it 4 rcsnlEing 
charge icM ikan a [ePtk of t2ic pmdnccp 
B9 j BVETPEe rise of retcnijc+ 55 iicy 
Cent, ^9L diilnrtol and dEaorganifcd 
by Mbfcciflcnl famine, %+ 9 *! 
period of KtEkiiPcii:| iwcaiy ycera, 90; 
sinditka of revHHiE receipts,, un^ffr 
Lajjd Kcvnanc SctllcnscQl In cacb Dia* 
tricE- tfi*dpr IJind ktWCCHLC 

AdmlaLitraEion in rtck. Dlitrict-^ 

Land revenue and Hmnm-, nndcr oarift 
mle, 8 j, SSt Kj; ilaraika aNHsmenEa 
caCcssivE and a oopsljiai eoarCfr of 
error la ipbsM|ncnl Tlfirisb icrltkiiiePtSi 
m if fmitm ; ihe c»y aaacsipeO^r 
often in lefiiCCt of H ritLiiTB&di, sull 
cDDtinPcd, 87. 

LwjjraagelF A lable of langMfie* himI OI 
their ipakers, |S; ^3 P*^ tent, fpeak 
varieties of Hindlp Jrt; their d^slriba. 
tion, 37 p 3 9■^ aboriginal MiffiiUi or 
Diavieban laPEiaagrt ipt^lcen by mly 
40 per «Dt. of ibe ptiPaWw tri!l>cs 
a6* Sh o*a uft^rr rcopk in each 
PLstritrt 

Lapsc^ acqniiiriofl {iSsi') 

Leatker^woibbg ittdostneip fio- 
LesbUEiM, riy tbc Ci^ril. “f 
tkivemOr-GeDrrtk 77+ pnaeilHl AcW 
aUBCtfOjf Ito l*toTinoe pft*«d 

tSto 77 ^ ^ - L ^ 

LcpfCMyt asyEnPu few, andb 755 in- 
maiesp no; the LepFOsy At*, no; 
dcCfearing' {n \^aruh 3 , ntort 

cominon in Bkliipnr l^istrlctp 433 *^ 
tevleate, ras40ps of, by whtdl a bember 
itmirief JiSs eldaf brolrfvcts wmOW+ 
Licence* lo sell opkm, hemp ortogi, and 
EnEoiicaring liqnoffp piJt SP *5 ancliiMiip 

9 ®^ 3 - f 

Literacy^ standorda ofp En natiecl flf i“p 
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nalLH^Iilyp And cpiAtc, io^, 

lo^ Sisf EdtucAii^Q tin «t<ii 

iJuuict. 

Lofict*, lo H^cflltHriaf i by -C^vemnKtalt 
IaIc withool iBt«TH 4 toi irapfQve^ 
mi-nttp SiC^n 4Ti 4^; by mCncj-leradcn 
At^t^b mtcs, 45?p wb<a f<i(rtdo«e, 
ff/jW irmifr ] cnprorrmcAL! in 

^ A^EizulionL I'nake id ^cb l>iilri£tr 

Locu bgjnJftj nf fskiili, tbcir eoci^A' 

liim, DDAniAAt?dr«[«lc^p and repnaeD- 
tAtiTC, ihdr pfindpal < 3 Btb»p^p 
fajiTc fwidi ajllollca tn tbera bj Dtrlfifl 
cciuftcili^ 9S; tnmtfpT af ^dnEinl dF 
(prli* Kbnali to OflY^mEPentp I06 e 
UcdtntiHi bjp JtOp 111. ^ 

a/sfi Ldc^I mnd MDnJic:i^ 

palilln in each Dstrict. 

LwiUr A fmt ImadowniiEijjF cAAti^p 
disnSFecUd in the Mtutny, 13^ Stt 
&itt irm/jrr CttiKci in cflch Dulticti 

l.ELDBcyp iwa uylBUd forp 10^ ia|* 330; 
nlilcgcd aiificf of, 1:09, ]|o, //e 

Hovj^ill-idt and DiipcnsAriHi m 
Dlsllricl:^ 

M, 

HAgiitra|i?A, Diglrirt^ and of ^ntpKCoildp 
and ihird dASkSotp and bmoruj^ yy, 
CRBlOnmcnt aE Kiraplctp Msmin- 
4J4, 444. iftf und^r PiftHet 

* Ktthdiviii4D3 StB^ in each Dlilrict, 

* ^lahatilp'^ th* gma ruttbE of iSo^p ^ou 

{‘ibc etcaE rivtr'Ti, nuici 
ioB^^ riiiD^ Id RaipiLr Dlstiict and 
/idibi: bj KTcnl cWacIa IdEo tfac 
llAjf of LkfitfBJp ts^p ijd; iti mpW 

, disebAr;^ Entn iht M wl dood lime^ 
itA aArrov ihiilcKw itieam clac, l^^p 
1^6 1 iu broad ibctdv» at SaBitiAiptir^ 
13^1 itt TAfHdv Eo DboJpur. X£6, lit 
thrLiiigh Uic Eaitcna iiliJjj, 
Teacbc* ifcc Oriiaa dclbi drar Cntlmck 
^5^1 Jtt gmE afifia^Ep lb« ScO- 
BiEb, uad ntb^p if;b; iu uamcfou 
dinxicAibig md iatcria^^g offibootA 
in ibc deItA+ ji;6, i£i7; naricAble for 
M 3 ^ ttiLlcf fiom Iti month, &iE ILulc 
mnd how iinct Ehc I57 ; cm- 

tfultnd in the detta, 153; ptojcci of 
■nn irrigaliug: tnaal in RaEpnrr ; 
tlab^a^ACe OnfSd canAfi for imgAEion 
and BATigation in ihc ddtBj 137, 
ChbaTtlAgaih iiivifloft in lEa uppim 
buEa^ 410. 

^fahmdl flf^r (tht Icu)^ ua aEnent ef 
lha Sgn, 144 p ]g^. 

hfihirij A mcninlp impara oiAt^i and » 
trtAEed aE ibn^kllign *Eli and pchoolp 
jt4l% 3^. a/io CaiEci in 

Dtitrictt 

MahAaiiniBiid, fflArt/ nf Rnipnr DiiAricE, 
with Sargn samirfd^ri 437. 


(Bdinti an EKpoHwiI 

and bandioaia Ejoe of the o^n, O, g-f', 
CAportl of nowem, 63; connErj liquor 
munly diuillcd froepp 91. Sft rf/j# 
M¥ul<r FdibIa oW Commtfca in Uii- 

Maikala (or MickaU^p A bill fnn£4 
of modErAte (7,000 j<«l) hoi^bt EbPi 
iifll^ lOgnlbcr lltc VindhyAs and Slit- 
pura aviEmiiap 143 ; ihc HomrOO of the 
NAihadi acid Soop 14^^ \ht aaneliiy 
anti ttX^t of Eu fooTKEAp 1471 J41; in 
m^thotagyp 143. 

btailasp hiil (4^07 4 feat) En Saigu}! StnEOh 

. +77- 

Alain pdtt PiagBineeot labir-land Ift Snr- 
SUEe, 477; wall watered p afford^ 
VgOACellenE EDniTfier pastnngn, 47 S, 

Alakralp Fmlaiory StniCp mostly low 
bLLIi^ 44lllp 449; head-qupiters at Mak- 
rai (lA rnilei from nlJway tdlioalp 
with old bhll-foitj 443 ; ruliitg famity 
fU) Gondi nlalmlni; groat Anlfquitv^ 
44S; detail! of popuUsion, cropv 
Tcnun, cxpendituncj 3cc-, 448^ 449; do 
tribtiie paid, 449. 

AlalaiUp jt! aJk^ moniilily+ a 3. l 

^imicnl form cfp peevalcat in Alandli 
DilEnotn bt EndnAooo and Autninn 
iDonLhsp 713; b| BeEHl, 395 ; TunaJ in 
|he tipo Pivtriirci of Cbiiidap 
UbBadaiip 3^3^ Jlaliy^liSJ, 3^3,^ kaipur, 
417# BllAf|nirp 4J;1 ; one ol ibc CAti5e« 
nf the failarn Eo coloatce R^ihar lakfll 
in BiEngbili. 399. 

Md(gv^n, Ui toEBOKio fwopricEAfy ten- 
urr of Jand la Ibn iProviftOTp $3 1 30^; 
Itcld nndtt H ioda law of partilioap 84; 
ill large- area. 34# 

Af^dt Iribntary nf MahSnadf riverp 
il3 fertile valley in Udaipiir StiEcp 479- 

AlindhaUip pictomciDe Hrilln^ and famem! 
place nf |i4l^ma|£e In AiLmar Divtiicl, 
on the tonic and a bill iiland of 
ibe NArbadi, J93 ; modem and ruins 
of aj3cknt icmploip J93 1 borvc! ofcreil 
at Iho gteal aanoal fair to SlvAp 793, 
theJr provcrlHal valbe^ 193^ modem 
dficnaiinUHnoE of mlimood aaicidet 393, 

Arandlip DJslrkt In Jubbtilporc DM- 
lieaip 313-3^7 ; the moil eaiterly of 
ihe Satpnri pkieati Dinrieti, JJ3; a 
wild, billfp welL-watercdpOnd gcEicrally 

fertile eouhitYti 13 i a< 4 : gamepkuit- 

fnlp save ia tne Oovniry of the 6BjeAi+ 
313 1 cIuqbEo cool arid pleaWt, but 
Tirulrat inalAria prev-atenE in wet sea- 
ionip 7I33 ita liifeEmy pnder the Good 
Rajpm djujBly of Garht^AInihlll from 
the fkftb to ibe HAtecntli oentiny, 715, 
3ld ^ under the Afuglial* and AIai^Iiai, 
aiiSp J17 1 annexed (i3:iB> by the 
Britishj aij; dlfttirtHnina during the 
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Mukin^i aljp ArdlK«1e^, JI7; 60 
^ ptr cciiL -of pomUtitM Mimhu-r ; 

tht U 3 cf tbt 13 3 ^ 3 lj^ ; 

the ^ccaMmr ctllllrRiiQti ul rioc, 3 ^; 
iti cAtcni^v« la/ uid ielLx^ tbauniHw) 
foratip 33l ; cxpoirta cf wh^t, nee, 
oilMRt^ Afid JJ/p 311; j'if#' rroH C^wn- 
uDd-tificlk die utiEbj. 333; 

mcHt of dir Inidc OTrf fh« 

lti«tA^Eed rodwi to Jobbtalpopep ^ 
dbcTeu fiom TuikiEK of 169^7 trr/ 
■cvere, of 1SJ9-J90C Bot mere, Jijt 
Iaii IJUtd rievBBiDE; EctlEcmniE (l£SS) 
higfacf per ofitit. Ih34l II^aI of 

iBd#, AUd )tt ligbt, 3 J 4 ; A fmli 
lit proccK Drict new cadAi- 
mi Mimj, 314; bEblli^ripliyp 325+ 
AtAndLa Ja*. 

MAOdkl towDn Deiii-qttAtteM al ibc 
Duijict, io n loop of ibr Narbwii 
rtv«r» 326; Gflpilal 1670) of 

ifarba^ M lusdlli 2^6; their 

pAlote APd forli tskro by ufAulc 
(lSiS> froni the hy ihe 

Uril'bhT 2id; ilA pruacipdil indtiAtiy 
ip tmlJnrEnrtn]^ 317, 

^^lADj^BiiHe, plftecA of Eu occBtmice, 
lilely an impodjuil indliftljt 
A staplfl eAjiort, 30 ^ ^46; ootput APd 
hAJidJp uf*!^ 

Commertc in Eriiirkti^ 

MKHtfur^ ill pArtlAk KUificA un^inuifficlent 
43- 44; used pnndpaJly in 
rke Afld rulton-jRB^^ 43, 

344 e# /iuj/jw, .5^ iirmilrr Jiu- 

t iroTeramU bt AgrkoLEii,ltd ^rAEcic# bi 
^iuntEi- 

MAJidiA% tbelf eaiy eonqocft cf Godq- 
wina. Id, i^i t^ 7 w ^1*. ^ 7 °^ 

434 jfttJ/jV; thrif aUuqom igabiat 
die Brttiib, liefcaU uid finAl wb^- 

tiem, l^F Ijt BqBJtihltf Uod AMMBffieiil 

berort Tre»ty of iBp 34S ; 

tbnx iiii1>K«<]i]Ril iuk-refidiig;i iB, 4^, 
1715 rf/ojjiWj EtKif jiiilcr mlc md 
taulLOEi (1830-^:311 4 if. 
wayi ACid 0Ti?T7wbcrc, 373; die Iai 4 p 
aIki \hc wont, periodp ; daetr 
tDEBAfoiH petty imp«liT 79 f So ; their 
■ak of wkaowi, lii: dio dcpcndelpce 
ppj i£ecay of tbelf o3d oolnUty, 
mvA^^t and iJt edyCAted, 341. S^i 
tiM^dr f ItMory Caitet in PiiEricl v; 

jdf tflA» Appa. Sibib, liboiulAAr 

Mar^ ^ocki. ibe well-lfflowB gorfiG of 
the Narbadi in JobbfllpOft 

inet* 311, 312; on i Ml ntAr, a 
ifiixleru templcp and cmi™ re^AJUt 
of RtAlaaryp meoElj fonr-An«ed jp^J- 
cklM3p 311; tbe badliBg fair ie ^o- 
vemberp Jii- , 

Tdarkudi^ Tillage lo Chioda iJuliict, 


telnarktJjle fof pklblt^^M gTOOp of 
foinplttp 379, jSo, 

MArriifCp DumbcT of niATTieil and nn- 
fbA^erl, 13; A^e of ai, girli do and 
Biuit TBarry much eaxiicr ih-ui boyv, 
ifp lb; BWfTW^ of very young not 
coDnunraaled Dl] idotnoecicr^ 3f>; 
crowing tetaikllCj to poitpoM^ 164 
gewiAJly luraugL’d pATcnti^ 3'S> 
cSiboTBEe end virying i||e» arid erre- 
mooiH otr tbeu fodal importuicti 
and GovtIijmA, lb; po^j'gamy, 16, ajp 
40r ; polyaodryp ^cfiigrAof^ I3I , 
nivoewp 27, nmottg Bilgat by birakiDg 
a ^rAW^ I iS ; eui^atu and ccremoniei 
atp aiBOJig primilife tribct> 1^8^ i3rp 

134. 10 i. 

MAtedal eoaditiEHi of the peo|dep 5 It 1 
of EmltivAtOrlp bat In lae oottoo dii- 
tri^ 33t olicwkero improTOnent 
obeyed by fiUOSn«A^ 51; dw incnTi 
Odjiibal tmX of food and drew of ah 
oedbaaiy cuEtivitor and hii family, 
3ir the Ttliie of bn b^Ote aod 
feurailurep ki. 3^, 51; a cicik with nn 
bicoBie of Ri- ^4io^4&o &fi«adi 

About Ra.3oD oO food, dreu, renin and 

ler^kOh 33; die gDirial rire of com¬ 
fort in lowBip 53. ^ n/w Fricei uruf 
Wagrt, 

MediuJ mititiidons^ 109-1 tt; llicir no- 
btokea progrefli rinCe iBSi meed m 
StitLitiHE TaUc SVI (p. I37)p 109: 
prbi^pal bofpitalA, general and for 
woraDip I09; ittBAtir ind Icpex aiy^ 
Innus 109, iro; THcdiiAtiniin oot nri'^ 
poEMdai^ I to ; AAfe of cpinin^T 110; 
Tiltflge latiJliitioiip llOp rii; a table 
of itAlBtia, PBcdkal And firviXflctiilx 
b»pitpda nod di^wrisAiioii liuBLk 
AiylimUp and THocioa'iiMi from 1861 
EO I9O4, 137- StM o/rf UHifdT llof- 
piiali and PiipcnFark* In adi Tltrirtrt- 

Melalp indnfttiriei oi 60; UJigC importi 
ofp A liLtt lign of prtrtperityp 64. 

Milli And ^orictl cottoo, for apinnirifiT 
wcATing, ginaingp and pnesHn^ Git 
103, *10; fitaliitkl of taorai, ipiaolcf. 
a^ baiidi, fii ; gna^cAFiiagc faeloiy 
for all Ipdia at Jobbwlporc* ftl i nthef 
fAotofka, 61; tbax kdHn Upon 
wagci of laboot, fSi- 
MMdtr Alt! aad iiacrnfArtoref in flii-' 
trkUi 

Mine* and wIcmha^s, 

57; iroOf 381 ninngja™, jBj limp 
and unditoOdi 58; diitnbnltoo of 

nnworkedp jSp $<}. , . . 

Mobgaon Inwn, onoc i^wimJmpAlllyp tn 
Cblundv^^ Diitrirti 3181 
ing and ginning of cOtEOfif 318. 

Mob pip town in N^nr Diilrfi;t with 
aotum and glidcn iftdmtryp 3J4t 3Sl+ 
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Moaey-takdcflY *F 
byp 4S t the 1^^ tiaji^rcf of ImcU io ^ 
4^1 r«lTicti!d bf Tenancy Act 
Li9 ^)* 8 j; lehiMl ehltdrna tjoslll to 
nneknlflnd ibmi uxonEili, Io<Se bive 
nitiaj^ ramllleft o( Xindj^a^Hi 
anM ChhailcbadSn Staidp 4jgp j6o. 

Met)wa, iCDlb-Tircit, ■dvJltdflg (Jnnfl l*J 
p. Djsd retrttLEiDf (Mttef hnlFor Uctobcr^p 
rainFaU oU y « adTaiicEtie (mhXf reb- 
PCirutinj; ca|7[tdciiu, 
Mw];ucii at NunuLgbgtuLT^ jS^p Bar- 
b^t>uF, 3ij 189^ 390; hl Ailrgurh, 
iLnee A barmek;^ i^. 

MaVi-afp Agricakltml town m Nag^r 
Dt^rktt 

Modhojlf rngoil and mltrper oF KAgpnr, 
lr« Appa Sablb. 

M agbftl ^nipircp the, lit ELoiniJiBl bold u 
sEiicialn of Uk G^d kingdums^ , 16, 
^34 p adail tcnitoTy in tbe 
Pn;)vik)4ep id; pmUj cmbcliiibed md 
itnpjTJ^ BuEhin-pnfp aS^- 

Hl&tocy in DiaLnaEs. 

^1 dhuELmadaiiSj namEKrOf, 30; Rtxbllec^ 
tam ofp 21: edHOnEon acacng, loj^ 
lo^. ^ Ketiglniti CcaiiDA tacb 
Difiiienp arni uniitr tic People of 
encb Diitriet- 

cKcrcue tic nfaal. dntiea of 
^Tilligc hcadinenp 75^ deot a rcpieaeo- 
■ ml^ 14 libtrici ccMmdla and Local 
boorda^ 97, often alao lam^rdiartt. 
75 - 

Multd, npUnd foAt// ot Betul Dialiictp 
with a uicrcd lanb^ the Tcpalcd toum 
of lie Tuptf rivefp atk^l ficied town of 

TltUfifi, 304. 

Mbnda tnocip their and mm- 

ben^ aS, 29; ee^totm of lie KorkCap 
ivio Epnk KQrictlp a Mnndl [dngec, 
l^etidi 4Pd h^itiona of 
their expeliion to the hiitj bj Ibe 
Gundi nf €iluElli{^riT 41", 
biungejlp fdhfl of fhl^tvur Piitdct, with 
MKiHdtrj ntntK, 444, 44^. 

MimgeU town, n cmire of of 

Ijrowlnr Importance^ 44 ^t +I7- 
ilimldpaJiiij** in naaberL lieir ia- 
liodaclion in 1^4, 9^; cartier and 
piwent iftiMddjialltie*, tieEf dMef- 
caccs, 9^, n wider sphere and I-ms 
prombcacc of element in 

bier, 9£; their iuge eleete«l cieMCiit^ 
95,96; fecect and prapoted farther re¬ 
daction of lielr nninberp 93; popaiar 
apaiiy io rttpcci oft ^; Ibe goed 
work doDE by lutive gfcatltineni 0; 
lieir bmilaryiind other work^ 95, 96, 
122 % llenu of iaeotnet m*ia\y Octiolp 
end eJqxniUiare, 13 j; their expeodE' 
lufc on educatioBp 10^, on medical 
Inftitatiofti, 137. rtitf urtdfr 


toent tkiardi and MunidpaJiti« In 
each Dutrirt. ^ * 

^loniift, coartt of, their C\t\l jadfdiction, 
p. irWirr- Civil and Crimimit 

Jn&licc in each JJiilnct. 
irnTwariip of Jobltilporc DEitrictp 
aoSh 

MuEwaTm to^'np a icadEog gooda liatlDn 
on the Laft Indian Railway, 212 ; 
teen Ume faelodea^ painL nnd finer 
milL^ and SEkudflone qaiimcf, 313p 
Iti- 

Mutinyi the, northcin Diiutcu alone 
Hfionily diitnrbed^ 20; did not crou 
the Narbfldi riTcfp J4S; British toil' 
^kti Hjcctapied and held fan and town 
of iiaugof for eight manlbE, Lb-^; dir- 
larbonEDC at DarOoh and loyalty of 
iailifC troops, iSg ; defenoe of Jnlr 
bnipoie Rcfidcncyp cioCOtiim of de- 
poicd Gofid and bti 197; 

deeettion and cub&eqncnt defnt of 
nalire troopa^ I97p 217; flwng of the 
Lodhts in ZieonTp 230; a| Kigpur, 
r Ch^da Difirict rlEiog 
put down wilb aid of of 

Abiri+ 365^: ail rendered and icwardcd 
of RSJfl of Rai™hj 4fi£p and of chief 
of Surgnjip 4^ Su under 

Hiatojj i) each DisU'IcL 
MyrabolimSt on imporlant minor pro^ 
duL^t of^orcita and aitiele of eaport^ 
3il. 


N. 

Xigpiir Division, ; a great plain 

At the HHiticm bft*e of the Sorpnrat 
with A rttip 4if iillB^ iiO, two pr«^ 
permu cotton-cpcHelng IHstricta in ihc 
valley of lie VVafdhi, ^aop ihrce rice- 
growLCig Districts in tie rttley of the 
WjUngangip ^20; lutistka of area, 
popalalioB, and land jevenii^e of ^ch 
Dmrii^, aiui of nationnlftyp rcligEonT 
toiirnA^ vilbf^, of Divfsipa, ^jO, 321. 

Nagpor Dbtrtct, in Nagpur Piitiira, 
: m»tly on yjadnUtlttg plain 
IraTcrtctl hy law hilJa, Weil WAtcfcd, 
mu^ Tcrj fentle, ^35ii p 

Largely cultivated atwl p^r in fiamet 

337. 334 : InlerrstlnE fiOulogy^ 336 ; 

intensely herf fn fommer, raoiiEly hot 
in September, otherwise not anpicaaapl^ 
337; history under Bakht Bnland and 
the drat fovr Bhomioa, 33; i 34^ ■ 
the Bgirr^^ “f mEahvst ibc 

Biitiw (i 9 c 3L defeat end dcptivalioEi. 

338, 359; iu rack-renting of hli dr- 

mintiheEl tertitoty* 339, 348, 349 ^ the 
donhle-deaiing^ EiBorpation, and de- 
tjvofilina of the regent, Appa Slhib, 
3^8- 33*; failure of icira and 

bpie ^1853) of teidtofir to Brttisi* 



« i lo; 


\ ^13^ j dbofliift HtUlg dudne Uic Mn- 

^ * xmy^ 359, 3^0 1 |nuidp«l laBd-h&ldlBfi 

iLDd fvtticr coitSf 3^. I , J4 J I and 

«>ltw] Ftaplp B 4 id POflaiiiiff ciop^n 
343, itc«it dconsc of licc Crop, 34^; 
cxlHififc gaidcit Crop 4 ^ oulpat 

Md cuptift of miLB£aJi«. 345 i 3^fi r 
cotton^ fjlt^ and dycicjg Ihrdtnirtn and 
faflofirtr 343, 34&J Mpart of colEo«i, 
irheat, wid 0!faii£?ett 346; inadffpaBe 
&iLp^j|j of 34"; fAmEuear 

V 34^; iloctiulhE ^tlcEQciiU, 

54^>S tcten iwifddpal lol#T!li 350; 
bkblioipaphTt 35 &. 

^'agpnr fffXjf/, cOHofl flod /rawr prEaci- 
pal c«p*, 3.50, 35 t. 

NJgpnr dty, opiuE of m rrovMirt mtt 
haid^MricT* of Diiiritit 5P5“3^® t ftic 
meptinU'puint of two mjlwaySf 335; 
on ± SLimiCwtal ]oVf *ite and nnEUEaliy 
sob^t lo uraiftitogginij:, 355^ ijft; iu 
sEPAdy inctciM- m poptU^ooi Ita 4 Pn 
' ]Liid £napop 4 iin«, 333 p 337 ■ 

fbvodcd {i. 1700) bj Bftliiat BnUndp 
^d tifccr cnpilnE of (be Hhotai 3 a*i a=5! 
itac rtsprvoLr of AfttbpLjhcd,, twica 
eoTHfjfpd^ ioppl^g abundant walcr to 
tb4? upper ann lowcf cily aod the dlfJ! 
lAalloD, 356: projeded ijfctem of aivr- 
fflM dE*iiiij2;e, 3s0; 3 ts pobbc gardens, 
3^6; munidpfllHy linOc 1 1 Ij* 

coltoo tuSlLi and faCt^rieB^and hnnd- 
1 treavingt 357 s the rwidcnoe of \h^ 

CommiHEOtief aad of Ibe tYorEccUl 
headl cf rtepartuKoEf, 337 
tiuWtfOits publEc iitadtaEloMF admani^ 
tmivep eontoUvep rcligiouaf and laredi- 

«l. 3 S 7 i 338 ! 

and nofmal ichooUp 3381 the % nrE&tii 
TwhAioal IntliltJtc, 337 S Agrt^fllEnral 
jLnd E^g:iiieerin;f c](iMci, 3574 collie* 
for d^igncia in Alta and Law^ 358, 
i N«iiie% ffitmb^ra of hlEber caali^ hart 

two, tereraemuil aftd oidbary, 30 j far- 

iinmes «M]fintrl to Majulbil^ iw. 

N’Jjsdcaou. FetidatoTy i^talc (sifiM 1865: p 
4^;r^£B : loinr hill and foteatu rtoi^y 
Sinda bbch lOlU 4Shl tra^Treed by 
BengabNaCTar KaiEwayt 4»7 * ruhng 
familjr colibaEc BAtrSgii, 453; nVK. 
ntlei or MetAa^ti (dcTPl«) a raowy 

lender, 4giS; former dcroktion of nde 

* by ndoplloa aF or diacrplr. 45 P j 

marriae* of iCTFefilh raler t*f wjx 4 w 
H jt£l reoognllloa (j87^;i of Wf li« hy 
Uovrrrttocnt, P**' 

enlEivalcd, with fi« ai priod™! crop* 
456; Kij-XiiidgHon, thr capitaTp 4S6t 
cudaiEnd fsirey ftfid fetlleroPib 

457 ; IflbotCr «id Cf peadilufe, 

(Ik* R«-» lb* iwrwl 

alUl A’amsitit of Pmlemri. one Of Iht 


moft imporUiit nv^ In India, Soi 
mi 1 ca tong, 141^ diiduEgicig ^ an 
crtpaiy inio Ehn Gslf of CiiJS|li 5 .y, 

JU ^uicCk falli» and enuno EbToagh 
Marble Rockap 311 , 313 , bel*e«i ihe 
Vindhyia ami Hitpurfia^ tbrongh forata 
and two allurul baikap l4$p 14^: ita 
dndntnEt 3iG,«B sqaarc miles and 
trlbHlatscSp 147; ilA Itability to fToocL^ 
and limited Davi|;^Eioii, 147 ; ite ikep 
bed making It oaelcsi for imgititvkp 
J4J; ill cxtiaordinMiy laftdityp rifal- ^ 
IL^, iwl locally mrpaiiinc, that of 
the Gaojj^^ 147; ibe iniinnoerthle 
lempki and plaoe* of pilgrlmare (W 
iia bonki, 1^8^ th« rngh rengloni 
cibcacy of Walhiiig from Ltroacb lo 
\\% ionree np one tank, and back dawn 
die olbcft l4ts; held to be the bohO- 
dary between ibe Lkeewt ifiU Hindu¬ 
stan, J48; the ^imlfieaaceof ital die 
aoulbcTll limit of the Mutioy Ipd of 
TSiLti^ Topfs raid acrois, 148, 

NaHchcr^ lown In NSgjwr l>iitHctn 

NEknlaglipQrp Dirtfiol tn MefbaHda HItt- 
non, 343-334 ; geocTallj a fertile tract 
H 5 f black Hil lyirtF between NaltiOilS 
rim fkWi SdipoElllilili-, 343 : eUniale 
healEhy and ptrAtatHh 143: history 

uadrr Gonda of MuMlli-, Afeghalip 
Mar^hSajandBdli»h(jai 8 }, 343, 
diuing BondtIA rifing (1842) and the 
Mutiny, 344 : the Ibrt of ChanTfigsrh, 

34^* Undia of culttratlw teaehed, 

347 j lie emtaaknicnt cf whcaE-fieldh 
347; coal and itw minei, 348; wheal 
the ^P|dc piodurt and ea^rl, 349; 
famines, I49, 350 S qbttodrt W fair 
and iflf^ aetileincnis, a£C. l hibtio- 
grapby, 333, 

Nartiugbpnr faAi*l 13 a p 333. 

Naiarnghpar Eowu^ h«id-r|iiaT|m of Ots- 
trict, 333, railwair wilJi 

incicasbfg Itadc, i.fi 4 i named aflCt the 
tempk of Nomnghi 3^4 ■ ihe indden 
goods of Hi rfm, its priplbg 

press nnd vern bC olor periodIcall, S54. 

>.'ali-¥tSj eraploymefit of, hi oiimbiolia^ 

tinop T4-7G- 

Nerbuddn {.VarMm DlvidiMp wiib 
hrSil-^nartcTa at Hoshongfibadr 34I, 
j*3 3 rtittitici of the am, popplallemp 
and land rmwiae of e*cb oI ki» irce ITis- 
triett, a4E; the amsll inOfMc in Ip 
pojwlalion Etac to clwe cuk 

tivuliMO and limited rxpsnsiwi postble 
bi the ferine ralley, S41. rtb^twit 
fi%l-l 9 DC< deocasc dnA t* failures 
of sopsp 341; rctiflOBa l^talIna « 
Divirion, 34^ i 43 r 

Nrwitiapcra ajul bookup a tfcent dertlop* 
mmb lOgE M paperf i«iied b Hind! 
and Maruth1**bf iman cireuklloo and 


% 
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dtcq^TtipHt t&Pfft 3104 of 34 

origijul ^ertki publEiiud ui 
HdArlj wXl poctlCil! (a m^jorilf) 07 
Ugioiu Of ptuTotftglcttV 109: HlncK 
AgricultBral ij»zcllOt 44, |ifi. 

Niiffllf, IHttfiici lo N’crlwdd^i 

0*” Nwisittia 

v«T]f}% ccDtrc Silpori raDf^e, soutb 

A Tl^plt Tullcfp J74i moflnoUi 

ihiciijqOH thrc Lraii, 371; ihc bLioii 
la Ihe fOr«4ti prowirod^ 375; cUm^tr 
bc^Ubi*, 37^; lU iEnporl-Ut pO^oiv 
m llto toiift rente bciwetfi Hiciilo- 
tllA nud ttie Deceiiip ajj ; bi&lory of 
ibi! Fafilki (l^Sj-jAoo) end 

of “projpedijf BJukr tbo Mngbqb, 
17s* 3^4, of oppreuiea luidtf 

tbo ^tDta.tbA* (Ef»70j Mid dbcin^ 
the iLnc pf tronbk £i8cB-tgf)* ijfr, 
^84: crdcd (1^x8) to Brit^ib, 37$; 

377; oottoo the gfewt 
nnd incmuin^ orapp 37^+ 3S0, Hip 

|p|dJiiln£ kifr ;>njAlAblf] iSo^ 

the rADion^ lined of bpiEocktj 
3 {^b] InrigfttiOfl froci welii of iprioj; 
L-iopf, 3 Se ; fOfottB oonlBttihnC Enk 
iSOTCT BCBtljr li*tf the ftrtiit jSij thtir 
IMtriiil dlifaKvlHiioD bi (myO^ of onlti^ 
vjlioo^ iSi + ihe dcnwnd of fHCtorin 
for fndp afi^ 383 j iPtpilti e«p«ddl]^ 

^ uf raw ooltoD nnd cotEon-ieed^ 33 j : 

I |S mile* of iBfEwBj, 6 j of metalled 
pjftdip i8j^ 3&j; fBOLEaeft »Sj; Cap- 
lAfo Fonjpth'i the drit mui^lory 
Kttl^fanu, 3^4, 385^ the DliFtnet A 
(be liMrfI af the I’ioHikc b odmtknip 
htblioeTBpbji 186. 

X^oibibI tchooli^ ro&p J07. 

O. 

f>oeViJiaiKy and DOn^ecnipBoqr leameB of 
land, 85 R Sd . 

Ocenp^ooB, 75 per cent of popatitSoft 
In AfiicoltuEc. jitourpber and 
jpereen 13^ engulfed in tevcral occraj^ie- 
ChonB^ ; 66fiOO id^gioflH 

Bupported hj duritf^ i togirt 

i;i. ^ Cbm£B ud Ow- 

pollocu In fdoh EHurki. 

Ckliof, the Diun hud or nannlelpol re- 
oeLpliR 9^ 

OllfeMj. cote r J i l*x Cent of cropped 

flrT3, 41,1 id : ft/ 

am Iftdj dofjhlfd, 41^ |Eb rcttini 
bcEww Ehirt^fotd juhI a handErdfotd, 
43; liftHcdp iti ihriakifig i.rca^ ea^ 
haiuling ciop* etod bu|fe tdCTn lap To 
mon iluitt iwo hbadnilfold, 43; large 
ripoTla of tiofted, fi/^ md mtioo-ioecl ^ 
bjh 30Jp 3fi3. dW AgdcaJ^ 

tniE 4fMd CfHilDLenx in Diilrkli. 

OjiiaiB, gfowlh pi poppj prohitiSied ilnce 
9^; rcffnlaLioni^fctr ila ibIc Uy 


aeaded licfbce, ^Op 91; ataEiiliei of 
GODsuieptioo ancl retence^ 911 iti v 9 t 
Efitniiii&bed by ftiniaei, 9T s Utgely 
inmggled from Native SEaln, 91. 

Oiang^ gtowlb and export of, in 
pt. 343+ 34^^ 3^7^ o/w 
^Drdaiip ijna uffJtr Agrmiltbre m 
Dlslrfd U 

Oriy^p lang^ago of Oriua. Lbe noniber and 
plEiee of ill Epe&kerip 38; Kalj^irh, I he 
Dooitef-Uae between It nod CbailT^ 
garble 46^. 

P. 

PaehEiuLrhl (3^500 fort), lewn, iMiEarlbnis 
ud eanEonincal in HcRibaogSiMd 
tiictp 371, 373, 3t3 miSet bv mail road 
frLKtn tipofril tailwaj sraliDn, 171 i a 
ptatuD of the S^EpuF^ wfih 
ied rstiiirrtR 3? I; its ana of 7^ sqiuie 
dlII^ nuaagea ms\^ kept Ai a park or 
forest >71; nflodli only pifEial relief 
i>om ifae beat of ibr plalnsp 371 1 a oon- 
taleaeeiat school offiiuskclfy aod 

of ioEtrtactloO for ofiboere, Jja; the * t\ve 
bolt * or oaTOB friuia wbLidi the name it 
dajvetl, 37E. 

Paodj^Tnan [own on the river Jam in 
Chblndwira Diiilrictp ^18; in wearing 
aod lactorin of oOElOnp t the oori- 
ons cwtEOiA of jti iirtaggle with a 
nrighlsOSiiog riUage for a tree cmbeddeil 
jo ihc rlTcrp ii&x 

/W/tf/p or Tillage headmant FU poution 
under tl^ Matathle, ^(91 ; oflcn a Br^h- 
tmn^ and conterled into an beftdiu-ry 
landlord by Rritith^ 38,1;^ 59 in 

/Wnm. rillige formot and aiM:oahEBnt+ 
|ne|AreB (be anniuil reEum^p 76; 4r9t7 
in namber, Otac to B tilbiges^ 75, lulW' 
dinale lo Pes'rowe jjwpector, 7^ ; hh 
pAri in. preparatloa a^ miinlenuce 
of the cadaiLrml Boirvcy, rillsge m»rd, 
and rrtit-roll, lit; offon a Bribman^ 
3 S 9 - 

pAnot town in Bhatidaza DHidet 3p^i 
fort itoriDed (iBifi) by lb* Bzltiih, 

fig , river of Nl{fpnt jotni ihe Kanbln 
and fltiAlly tbe Wainyeo^p ^joftp 336. 

Bench and Kinhia «Hi-&cTdA, jt^ 

PhatkBp river of tsllty of ^SiDgllimptirp 
183; the Kntai, a cfrft le the hitla by 
which it joiaiNarladl, iSi. 

BhysiOAl aipccifl of PioTincCp tltteml 
ditiuoiu of upland aod plaio, 3^^; 
Tiver ByttnOrA; ioWiefjpA, 5; £^0^71 
fr-8: U-Uny, 8p 9 ; fvma^ lOr n| 

meieorotogy^ ii-ij- 

Pjjbdjiri freebooterar locked Sno^r^ L&7, 
ChhipirB {In ^obT) wiEh awlat ilaOnh- 
l«p I JO; Sn MafidlX J17, their dep^e* 
dailooilo BoAhangabad, NtmiTp 
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ayS, ifcdf es.liTp!iifcDii 

blu^ faitf, mcnlOi^if ^31^ 

rUjjnc. finS WfloM cpIdcBiic: Id I90J^ It* 

bcnvy morUlityp aj, latent Abu- 

ilODHiME of TOWgililOET meaiare* m 
mipo™lir*fii3 Ifseffiictnjl, oHlbrtik 
(figs) Hioraiigliat, Ull plsp«c 
riot (iBmI b£ 355+ 

Polke. onder «4t JflipKCor-tiCncral, lOo; 
it* and cootriliitkin, toa, 

nttffliser, jHj.aTidl, fierwipii*!* S«al and 
clttM taaraet, and IraintriE of offi«ra 
and ewrttaljilst l*o, [01 ? Kwni *hj 
it do«« not attTV^ n g04d elaai of dkI!, 
lOT; idco£ificft£lfln by aJiltiToilKamrfry 
and fineer-print lystecPp lOIJ TlJilaiEC 
WACchn^ thtir (Intici, lOI, 

101; stBtlaJci of i^Dgnlsible criiM^ 
loi, of ntjnibcre and pay of police- 
rtsIF, ja^ Jlfrf vtfj/ifr IVilicc ftfid 
Jaila la each. DUtrkt. 
roEyaAdiy, IfACp of, amo^^^ Khondap tji i 
anaonfi Kodew*, 

Polyi^amy, anaonE Hindu* ni«, ?fa ? 
amoog cidriTilinU caitc* Wgamy com- 
faon joad JJ E •.moBg 

primltlvo tribes, m ludtciiloo of 
ajp 401. I 

PcKiwIn, SiD inorntnOVi BjjnCnltiflJial 
3^1^ panietilaiiy in ille 

l^rowine of riot and S^^L^|atjM, 386, 

JS>9. St€ Caatca tfl Pia- 

irictib 

Popnlaslon, nevlj Tt milHonip 85 
«aiL in Bfiliali Dirifkti, 11 ? it* dc- 
cm«c (after *trtdy jneawe) in deCftd« 
ewiing i»0T, zu dBC Id faml^acu. 
city* and dtokrir 3J nfn table 
of ii«*i toim* and tnlla«i^ mrfcM 
popalalLon, mate* and females de^lj 

In cMb HritWa Pluikl, *ad tacb I'eB. 

dfliixy Stue Willi touja, **5' 

I^tpulilkiO of cneb. foAitl giweOi Kadef 
tbe People in ench pirtPCL _ 

PoAtal biiHnrt*T dclaiEl and of. 

69, Up; daa lerriice and 11* bnildiaifc,^ 
bclooC ^ Imperial depariDKnt with 
FrtrvLnual «pt«Cnlini™» 74- 
roikty radiUfryi ^1* , , , > 

Prinhim riTer, (mmc 4 by JoDCtlon of 
the WattEhl rad ^^'aiiifitefi^ iribota^Tf 
«f The Oodimrit J» mla Img, t ji- 
Pri«*, 5ip *Z!”®L***^ 

(l!i4liviaa4) of food-|*mina afid mlS 
117; the earimtldO* tn prl» d<» ^ 
famlti rt at homo or eliewb*TE^ ^ 
nthef ctoie* of denuad, |.l, 
by Improved Miiiaimk»tioM+ g t; tbeiT 
mnmmati gefier*lly (kToanhle to m 

people. S I , 7 i i ^ *? S^*"****.•*?; 
CTllonl pfodoc»i<K!, W1 “ •lw»e of 
cowniDpiIoa, je, peioe* oe «■* *" 


I 
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I* 

wetlj,^5, qf LEoe, Ifallocla^ and bafa^ 
|dcii of ponieip fheep, uid 

47 j btereit on loam, 4^ e wia, £0, 53; 
wages. 51; prlcM of dnss iU SJeol" 
connEiy c«rts 6^1 fatninc prk» of 
Enins 7^7 child for lo lb., 71 s 

nf opjamp yai wholcvaJe of ipirL^ 91; 
of (tremp)p 93- 

Prtniifig pa** (i^li 3*5 *o ten Dii* 
tiff!ti, 109. 

Publk Work* depailoKnl, ronU'Ci^lcii hy 
1 Cfiuef J^iaeexp 98; fYOTtndal mu* 
and buildioj^ 99; lanltalion, 0 
Kpeuwte di^uiofl for the cooilnKtiDn 
of rood* in ihc Cballli^aib Stntel, 99. 

10*1 aeyfice cipenditaTT, i». 
Sf€ a/jw a«^r SabdiiiilM* 

and Stair in ta^b Dlitrkt, 

PulgniKi trldgfr-TlIlacc p a nbw uikI 
j^owinE lowB in Wajdbi Diilriel, 3341 
«i ibc milwmr and an lEnisomnl i?ulTe 
of cotton trujc, 334- 

PcliHpETam and ottopcofer ij por cut. 
*f cropped amp 41^116} pown alooc, 
miacd^ or in rotalion with nJihef 
41; e^hlfold return nf pwm, 4J- 
a/sfi jvivd^r Cblef Aipiimnorill Stalirticf 
and Crop* b ceeb Dlatri^ 

Q- 

Quinine, iiMrajiojj miall mk of, 110* « 

R, 

Ri^tt|{ (BbontU of Bcflr) J (d 17,^5:, 
^Icd In by and femUy Htpplaiitcil 
Gotal rukn *1 NJ;[Epar, 337^ 33^ I 
j^r^ed and eaiended ihe Ma- 

rilbi hisEi^ofli of NlEpor, I^t iS-i the 
rirenE^b and aomce of bl* ann7+ 18; 
hLi xifl^crupaloiB* AmbLliuo and diUWO 
totele*. I«,3J»; penoil fWiperit/ of 
hii eoMtfy end „ , 

II. of NiCTBi. Jo^ 'itos) 
htndhk aEaknit iBc tlnliab, 18, IJS ; 
dcfenled at Aainyi: *nd lA. 

itS; Ecnntwllnd l* *cde lemtory by 
Treaty of I)wsiOia and m<s^ a Keai' 
don, 18; became after the tmly the 
ble UaniA of tii people* Jft, n 9 * 

349: loifitty *f hi* widow I* Jiriliih 
diubif irotinfF 34* . . , . , * , 

Ra^hajl IHs ^ Wleaa 
print* Of Nicpors r9, 339- 
UicnaleL 

ftjjettti. Fcodotacy Sl»te, timirr^ to 

»CBC«1 Ntopar IUitn7,4lIs j tilli ^ 
faiHt, will fome W*«fc, nioeb ytilow 
TWO wll, 4«s, 4»: W 1»: “ 

altivoted whh nee u >i» poonpol 
Cfop. 4^; cadarita) lurrcy tnd mEulir 
taaenMOtp 466 1 revenncp triMf* ud 
expifiditnir,. 467 f the Hdin® kallyi 
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Rlj GcMU^ muecI Eq ^iQE 

ipwd itntlo; liojiaf 46^ 

Hakg^qrb lovrSf capital of Ihr 

and a railMraj 4^7; a g^rawm^; 

lratl<* wLn^, mih on indaiiTj cl 
iitkp ; Jia oEd rE>rtn 4^7^ 

Rulwaya, Jj^i7 raiE« ehi broad 
aiji%n mctrcn 3I J on nAnove^ 
all Blfifflc Tsdrt, $7: tJiriTEMystems staEo 
* , buBcd lo compofiun, one g'danin' 

[ced ]uiCp miPj ibt ^rTOportj of «io corO' 

IJoJiy, Eq ftnmhcr, fijn 6&; two 

main roQta bcEwKD ih^nttmT Dtnd Cal- 
cELttap Begiamted N pbitcau^ 

Ollier liEici nLode or proje^ed.^p 
^7- conLmEinicaElcd^ eltc dot lOdib 
fdiTj completcp 67; their elfccE cm 
pn^en 51H 7 3*1 4151 tlKLr MEcDsioci u 
pFoLccUdD ag^iEnil f^mijKp 73 r raiE^y 
pOlidCp 100; mil way i^acilv 107 ■ the 
leodcfLcy for towEij wilh nLllway ttn^ 
lidfH lo bcsofiie oentmi of tmdo at the 
expenie of townj wlthouEp 174, 

333 

RailwAji Add Rnudi in Dutrids. 
RaiFtliill, tdbte of aTom^, El^^ Eti daEOt 
aed soDid^p 13; ol the advoscEcii; 
moniOOO fairly rcliaht^ cjf ^retrealiiiH 
moll capjidou% ita dittdbuEiod 
lunally mort tfa^rEofli thAES ill 
amodAt, 13 s wippkies the practically 
Oic4e i^ufCK ol irri^lion, wclEfp and 
tonkBp 4^1 harrrtt* cfllErely depcridefit 
on^65 ■ fachoi necciiarY in ^pEem- 
ber And October^ 6^; nut or blight 
diJ« to cjcdcssiYc Ute mltta, 70, 7 1 f 
264, 3195 Hcihaagih^ nisLri<t never 
will «diiitr from dcficiBat, pensi^ 
bty from ciecastK^ aCft cttcOamged 
hjr fdTcsti, iMp 417* S'i^ 

Clilvmtt WVd f^nMl in each l^l^et. 
FUipur^ District la ChhattEs^arh DiTigiGa^ 
4M-i3* i fwoartitdted CJ9*Gh 414, 
41s <ppOs in fbo plaid hemmed ia by 
billi, 415; [14 mein Hren, the Mabl- 
imdl and the SeoiaBlb+ 4I&1 hot surd 
molanodSp 417 ; iXi OAlcniiYe forcttBi, 
conEnmici# epfir^ G^vae, 417^ 4^3; Iti 
orij^laal Maiuhi racci expelled by 
GoddSp 417; dynoity of Rnipdr a 
HilwrdlnATO broach of HaihakAnsi 
d>l3aity of Ratanparj 417; MariEthl 
onnciaLiaa [1741 )Ajh 1 dppreHiom 4 e^; 
become ( 3) Brttlah^ 4 rS; ihc Lai]^ 

mmibcT dfoAtivo (Lntheraii) Chiiiiio^ 
419: lice, the staple crop and export, 
430p 433; Importance of linseed and 
dem bte crapii 4 lO ; mopoKd cntoinon 
of imeaEJoo b£c^ nnworhed 

mlneiid wealLDp 433; maia and |wo 
biuTow-4^ii£e raiivmyi^ 4^^ ; famines 
frvi^iiCBi, 44 per H:eDt^ of popdiatioa 
rclicred la [poOp 424 1 t^c ilie ]a pifcc#, 


land revrauo, and ml no doe to rail¬ 
way*, 425; bibliography, 417. • 

Raipar 4J7. 

Raipd:r Eown, heaEitjbAitEn of ibc Chhai- 
tUg^rh Divifioo and of the Dimrlotp 
4ljfl A milwAy lyition and JuncUonp 
4 f^_ a Itiilmg commetciAl to^n, with 
hand tcrafts, oil and cotton mills, 4301 
vrxter-works, named after their chtef 
oonirlbutor, Rahim Dfis, 4301 

many ofheial and local ini|i[Qtion«, 
430; ill great onlitinliy, aacEeal fort, 
flnd ifflfECilshtd Pbdhidiiti lemple, 4e!^r 

Rijimn vUligc of considerable trade on 
branch raalway in Raipor DLitricE, 430, 
431 - it* _fme gfonp of templot and 
onanal fuTf 431. 

RHj-rXindgaon town, e-ap'ita! of Nand- 
gaoa ^yuter 457+ a fnllwAy 
mnaicipably, and centre of tmle, 
4571 45^ k the Ipacions palace and 
gAcdens of the RJjl, 4.i;7 ; water-work^. 
43^ CDlton mills and factorv. 

45?- 

RJnigarhp sandstoac hill risia^ abnrpEly 
from the plain in Sutgtjjs iiilatc, 47S; 
h* mraaikoble natLiraE feallirel and 
aTcbdtectnral rcmalni, gateways, lem- 
plcx, CwYtt, bOd tanncl, 47^1 bEbb'o- 
esi|itiy, ,7s, 

R3mtek, //lAiiJ a£ Na|^nr District k 

iog Gotlr# And wheat, 35!. 

Riitiiiiek town, aweted place, wiih many 
temples and tanka and a lellgioiM fnitt 
35p 

RAnljqle, MU (3,5^7 1° Jaihpnr 

StalCp 473. 

Ratanpur, decaying town ui Riliapur 
District, 447 t long ihc izspita] of 
ChhatElsgaih and of the HAihaKaiui 
dynasty, 433-434i 447; lies in a hollow 
and j E nnhnLEliy r 447: ruins of tern ptesp 
tanks, dCCij COVeriqg fqnare miles. 


447 + 

Record (village) of rights, rent, anEl ent^ 
tivationp 5tc., of every laeidp JtX^ on-^ 
nimlly corrected Ery fatredriJr llJi all 
itniwtonoe in oaxiou* eJmet of harvest, 
76, 

Rdomlatory tdlooi for ja'k'eQlle oFTcndcn 
i[ Jobbulpore, joi| aoy, ^uoL'essof of 
the old school for Thag*^ jii+ 

RegLftralioaa, of doenmenti^ detaiti and 
itatktlcs of, 

Rehifp of Sangor Dillriclp 17& 

KcUgloni, n I Able of principal aed of 
thEiir odheroaU, 30: 33 per cent, Han- 
duij 14Jr Aninaislap 3a. Se€ tr/re Rcli^ 
gioos Ccaaui of each Dlriiiotl 
oir^Jr/' Ihe People in each Dbtfict. 

Renti^ 49, 50; ecooiomio rent* reptocert 
by dcEsantu of Land rercaue^ 49 1 
b^wcoi leltlenieDLs adj a rerCSBe 








INDEX i , 51 i 


CCliJt can rub* & ruait, 45* 

» Bverajl-ic rcnCaU in diifcnat Incliip usd 
bcdcLhgi, fi^ ; bi^ldHn^* nblct C^Or 
Dund EraintwoEa l«i tJiucf reronDC 
imlp 54; mu in kbi^ Mldnnl paid Iq 
GAventEngnlp^D - revenue fttit ib^n 
n Icntb 4 f tbe pcnsdncc, 1^; ibe Tilkj^ 
Tcflt-roLIp 111. affif AWdSTr Lftfld 
Rtwnac f^ultmcnt in DIstficLi. 
Reprcscnlitivcp m Scif-g^rrmmrnt. 

Froviiicial (10^7)* « 9 tliEi 4 tj^ 
At JE9 lakbAp cip^itDrt, l 94 f lakbj>> 
Si ; bnd^ rcFcnae und tApefidKlitfc, 
Sip €a ; tflbli^ qfp laop ui * Land 

rnTMtnCj £ l-^ T Misocltomrcmi iCTCnH^p 
0O-$£. For lnii^ finij total iwaw 
Litnd ^ttlcnannt in each Dii^ 

trict. 

RcTcnaE la^pecEor^ nf Lu^ Rcoofd ctaEfp 
in control of /w/ffwriV, 75, jS, 

Ri«, ihc ttiO»t imponant crop in the 
Frovinttp cDYcaiii^ J4 per ftnX- of 
cropped BreiT 39i tiw ydlow 

rkc wiJ, 57 p 46B ifrown to 

bclda cmbin]^ to fAnin uratjcr. 391 

J 30 i i^^ii yearly withoiEt rotnliwii 

and pmssumlp 39^ 43; mve io ^lakc 
CdwaiE/j' tiot mia£h uriiraUTJ^ 39 p 3 » 
rl in clcTcofotd rcitnflp 39! 

flvcin^c piicci n/, ?il Mlectcd ccntccfi 
117; retin nl* rice land, i^O. d/iv 
Chief AErimltQT^ SiAtiitic* ud 
Cfops ia cacb DifftficL 
Rittp tr^c in, im porta front BonuAp 
dnctiutinc cumrti, 6i, Su aha rm^r 
CoraoKfte in PiitrirtB, 
klrer ijitcnip 4,143-1^8, dA« t*ffdfr 
Boiiadnncip CunEgaralion^ rmi Hill 
imd RLwf SwJeiM in etdl Dutsict. 
Road*, main rontd of, <i7t ^ ^ thrir Uli- 
jMsrtnnee and maialewinoc^ lavc u 
leedcraT Impaired by eHCO^oa of raSl- 
wnyip 6S; ibdr recent dceelopmeni aa 
i^ief wtrtka* 6Sp and in badewart! 
FendalOiy Stales, 6 $; annual espwviU- 
lart 00, 64k a/ss nw^r Railway* 
and koflfli in caeh DuiflCl:. 

Roc, Sir 'iTiontaap Rrttidi ambassador 
(1614'^ |o the Ofeat hiDGbnf, 

RiMep Sir Hngb iLonI E^rtthnaim}^ hi 4 
operatioiu tr B^S) after the Mi3Cbiy> »oi 
Ifl Hanpor Di^C^ toolt R 4 bat- 

pirh aad Gaxh^Mt and iRrke de* 
fcatcd the rrbellt 1^- 
Ruins and remains^ more OolaSlc: at Errin h 
17^ pfc; of Jito and Hindn tenpls 
ffi Nobta, ; in ibe TilUe« «i hank* 
oftheKcnp 15^7, Babnri^il.t^; 
Oatbl, aog: oeaf tbc »Marble Rodw 
^ the Narbada, m ; at Rinanai^irp 
JI7; at MSndbfiki, jpj. in Mff- 
pnr Pbtrietp 34ns at JJMndak aft! 
GAeninip 377, 378; Arang, 438 p 439; 


RaipirL 429.43*^ Ralaapnr* 4_|7pJilb*^ 
*-7, ji^mgBrb liiJlp 470 -; in Ch&og 
Ubokajp 4^5, 487^ J^ur, jol _ Jr« 
MJtn/rv' Arcb-aeoJogT in each DiilricL 

lennre of fandi^ ^4; laiid rest- 
nve mlef OOp 9O; instJlntion ofp in besb 
area* by OovemOKtit, w, 

379 i a/j? 

I^nd Kei^eottc Sctileatentfa etd^, 
Dlmicrt. 


S. 


S^J (TrrmiH^ia Ibe mtHit 

important limber tree of miicd foieclSp 
St, ^4 p J06, 36^ fi Su o/ra 

uttJrr Ikri^y sttd Foresta itvi enidi 
District. 

SHkolip fi^^-j^wing faksll of Iihanj[^iEra 
DtitHd;, wHb ttuioy laf^ irrig^llrai 
tmkt, 304. 

SakllpFendutory SiatCp wStb bead^^^uattef* 
of same name on Bengil^Nagpor KaiR 
wajTp 463: 53 per rear* of (^4 aiTri- 
vaicd, wicb li^ u ibe pifndpaJ crop^ 
464; cidiilTa] owrtey and injnmary 
KtilemenE, 4&3; tmnvtf tribole, and 
eupcfiditDiTt 463 ; risUnir fiiiiiir Rfij 
G-ondf, 463 ; icgciid of tndr twui an- 
eesttwi of the wooden awoedip 463+ 
464. 

SAJ r 9 htiia\ a limber tree neat 

in iraporiiUKe to leaip ^4, joGj 
or mold foneilSr S4J mne;.niEjOHit in 
Mandli. 314, iir; plentiful m 
gbit* 590, 404 in KnlEinr and Rjlia- 
pur, 4lJ, 439r “ ^ilaf, 4^a or 
iSw 0/ft Jfjw^cr Forests m 
each Diitrktr 

Snltp none prodneed in Protince^ and no 
direct mTEnoe ftura, ^r; import* of^ 
mainly fman Ifombayp 64; rttenue 
fnyahle on laU cotisuiBedh •Bd inct- 
deoce per head, ot; i1h hM cmtoffli+ 
line of a glanl mge of ihoms, 91 ; 
avenge pH« of (t8So-l9043i li?. 
aim MHdfr CowmeiBe in each 

rdstrifX^ 

SangrEin Saji, Eiji of ibe Ckmd Hue of 
Garlki-Mandla, wide eatcnilaa of bit 
dominioMr l4h l^r *^ 9 - 

Suitirhliss,. Pa^raaefa] on the Satporii, 


jyi. ayj- ^ 

l^itatim, eery imperMi 93 i Bmala- 
pal 96 V Dietrirt, Only mr&ee 
dntnagev 9 ^p Top 

Sonjlii ioAifi of new Dnig DtstrieL 


Ssoaefp town in NjLgper Diilricf, wllb 
old temple and rub^ fOft+ 359 , an 
ln>|iCrrULnt CDltoB llwfti 36a. 

Samn^h, Fendalory Stale, wSih m 
nilbg fiunily of Rij Goodj, 467 ’ 47 
per eenb o4 aica IndnitrinuaLy celti- 
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TiLcdp with u ill pilncipal erofi't 
s lli« free t*H of in;wuiv «ird 1^^ 
46^^ -f c^duttal nmncjr Kud 
*«[krrnmE, 44s; mmaz, ln~ 
hale, utd txpQLJilurc^ 4 ]^; ^ p^r 
of mnlci litefpitOr 4 %' 

IdwHh ^pilAl of 
3 :^iEk 4 fr^m Raignjli ilAtbn^ 4^*9 i 
iu bigD lank aoil tow of kRi^^c4, 
465, 

Saii^ r^tnd at Enn ef «flkll known, 
I ^; ^Onumr-nif to royal (I lalhAivoiui) 
TicLEnn ofp at ^tonpur, 447. 

SAtnimblf a Kct oHj^Liifllty And stilt prcK 
testing agsinst BrihnLiu^hiYi < ,^lp irfitFo 
lo pay rtnti 10 llljida loi^dloids^ 
noniefaiii amimg Chanajj caste in 
Rpiipar and BiLupurp 419, 4^^^ 

(Inr^p a tiini^ milni liHig, » 
iDucti u 10a idJIh Ivoodi with A 
itiiSiLmiim hd^t of 4,4^4 fert^ I40- 
14a; mni westwards suutji M ^'4rh^i 
risefi ifOp ajid linked to Western 
Chiu hy RSjpTpla hElii^ 140 1 iho 
etnin^u and kdl otalions ot its 
plateau, 140, I41 ; drainaj^e iOrl 

romti^ TAE; ihz tefnge of Uk K' 
[ruling aborigriHf^ i^t, 143 ■ reads 
and ndiwnys of Lhe pos^, 14a; the 
lojnHona of its short rapid 

Streams oa the alluvial 404I of the 
-NatWa vaikjr^ 541, 343, 355. 
SAtigof, restrict !□ Jabbulpote Udvlskiftp 
; nra uadolating, well-watered 
ccHintry, i(p^± with a pkosoot elEntate 
and generally healthy, id6+ iu hMory 
onder KSjpiitSj M^ammadani, and 
Marathi till Its cfctaion by she 

l^wl to the Gritishr idfi, 167; the 
Itiandcla SnsairmJon 1^7; 

du 4 ng I he Mntbaj all hot the fpwn 
and fort in ihc hands of the rebels, X67, 
r6tp ; Sir Ifaf^ RoseV campaign 

ifiS’ oreltssfolcHp, 168; popu^ 
Utlon, i&)p 170; agnooltore; ijo- 
171; aikndve foresu bet poor tun- 
principal expo^ oM- 
173 i main and branch Itnes of 
iho rndEan Midloiul Raltway, 174; 
Gratae, 174, 175; ibe cerici of ol^- 
live or nnpocessfel Uad scttlecaenEi, 
stoDdoid of edoca- 
lioo^ especially kraale^ Jy^j; hkbtm- 
emphy, J77. 

Ssu^rfoAi'/jfj 177 p ryS. 

^aror town, beadHjiurtCrm of the J>k- 
tikt, a railway nation, fund cutoa- 
metitp i^i,. cbe thiid Largest town of 
ibe I^vinue-^ , boElt oroaod a large 
lake Cri^Uf-, hmzc the tume), i 3 i; tts 
fort held for uionthl during the afntifly 
by Bfltiib, iSe; iu declining pa|na]a- 
dofi aiHd indtulrici^ iBi ; Its high 


School founded by Captain 

Falcn, aisd ioj>porti!d by a MiirathA 
gcntleuian, 181, 

^nsfljfp iaAffi of Chbindwlta rJirtriot, 
Ofic of the chief cot ton-growing areas 
of the ProvtftM, 317. 

Sabiar town, 31 Sp 
Seenortfi, 4, 3 4 ^ /visim. 

Schools, prijnary, sooOndftiy, and speeJnf, 
Btatiltiof of nnuiberp attendanon, expen^ 
dituce and its sourDcs, loS, fees 
at, loS; Nonnslp 107* of Aglicnttute, 
.lo?> ^ 7 n of Ekgineerhigp 107, 5^.7, 
xadnslnal schools, roy, for Enropcans 
nnd Enrasiaaip 107^ for chiefs' Mhs, 
toy, railwayp 107, for depmsed coitei. 
roy^ 33.3, of mnikctty and mill- 
lary iniiruction al rachmuhl, 37.1, 
alfg tt»d£r Education la each 
Distnet. 

by elected and tetFreten- 
tstivn bedteip mtutFcipaU gf, gi, Pu¬ 
trid Md local, 36, g7t ponnlsr apathy^ 
JJfif ir/jftf tifhffr Ivocaf Boonu and 
AfUnid^lllJcs io each Hlsirkti^ 
Scon 3 lh river, an aUlncnt of the Muhl- 
nadip 416, its permanent Gboracter 
contrasted with I he Mah^di, 416^ 
Seoni, District in JttbbotpOte Division, 
2 3 7^^340; A long narrow section of 
Sstpara plateau, between the Naibadl 
^ley ivd N^ur plains 117; ihc 
niley of the WaLngongHx aiS ; climale 
cool and pEn53Dlp jag ; Ies bislory 
under tho V^lLtaks dyiuBsty.lhe Conds, 
llfttht Be land, the Sbofislain ijo; ecde<l 
to ttfttlili (iSiS), 230; slight dktnr- 
bance during the MotEny, 330; archae¬ 
ology, jiOp 331 ; cuiEivated area ifl- 
creo^ by 50 jwr emI. Etneo 1^64, 
233: cxEcnsavc ioKjtS with teak, ffff, 
and bainE>ooaT ^J4t boEisci large and 
Well bailt, 239 ; moeai distavery of 
coal, 334 i wheat and forest ptoducu 
the principal cxpcna, 2 }^; roaik and 
railwny't, J^S, a^S 1 famines, severe in 
1897, not POOevere in l8g^igoa, 336; 
a rise of 78 per c^nl. In W kind re- 
ventie fietdemeni, 3^7 f biblijography^ 

m- ^ 

Seool ^<iArp7, jyg. 

SeOal town, hekd^(lusrlcrt of District, 
on n narfow-gauite railway, 2^9; 
prifldpol oounncndal lown on ihe 
peri plateaa,with cotton bond-weaving 
indnstry, 340; iu wnter-ibpply from 
the GnfaariSi tank, I40. 

ScOiil-^fil wl, taAsil of Hoshanga^^’^ 
DiaErict, 368, 36 p, 

Seonf-Mitwa lOwa, «i tbe railway, anp^- 
ploatcd in trade by Hardjl and li^rsi, 

Sottlcmenli iIm 1871 between Froriu- 
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o-f docurrcoQet 

J7 j the yellmr f kK jaU, ,^7; the IiKhl 
£Tm(^J]]r loil of tlkc cb«p Rilllttlk 
! Jk-j tf/jM vmJ£t‘ Agrieatlimi 

CafidilJoaft b uch Diitript. 
hoit-iuiit i^ttcQi, Afl eUJxinile metbod of 
vBJjbi: ImeI fcir arftlcfflcm of lud 
rewiK, ftg. 

Soil ( - * gold/ iiaB^nt,S§mfJ o( Airtua)^ 
A imije tribuluj of liu GuMt ^7 
milt* loa|^, 143; its ptiwtr of oUanitiig 
frotit th? prom sia^ 144; iu l^^ieodmy^ 
asd hlrioriul iotciut^ 144^ 
145: iti GMCidc ftqji pklareAi^ae 
CounCp I44i 14£; kl dEstraedn doodi 
doc to nb Bad the rf^ of its df^- 
cbAtTi^ hofti bebbI 6^0 cabk per 
Kcoad to S^o.ow, 145 J RAvigAboa 
daagertwi or iiapoMiblc^ 144^ 145; kft 
iLie fof floitia^ down bfiraboo aiH lim¬ 
ber rafti, 144; fupplki tbe Sob CaqbIj 
triXB A. d^m Bt D-ibH, J 45; iti oluiigu 
orchsBDclp r4^. 

M. river a CenUAl Pzorbea^ it^ 

laiLn Eo^t iiFfliijCDt of the Ken, 14^; 

itA priiMp^ lrtb«i4rkiAad pEtec^ 143 ; 

hr KTtiEc Bad bcaatiJal vell^r 
StABlfpA, jitdlobf Had Hon-jadid^ p rerean^ 
from ale ofp 94,95. 

jTopam of re^Dod^ prodDced m 
Alrmiuui, usd lUfeSAed. A#, Sig o/w 
ComtncrOc in carb Diitrict- * 
!iiag*f-Cijje, ffreei $hriolceifi of h» aiMp 
4i, 136^ doc to oikdcneTlbif of loCiil 
/iir by rttilwAy-lAmc HiguE tmm other 
portj of IndiBp 45 e/ fimtim. df/e 
Chief AgricoltomE Cmpa En e&^ 
DiitrieL 

Fmditory StBlc^ dJt 1903 in- 
cMcd b Cb^ NH|pisf, 475-4?®; 
n HcEndcd baROp wiJl^ ia oa Kkm 
lidei bjr a^miiTB EdEli^ boLftted oo wst 
by fonts of Kondl, 475 J [KaJn- 
rivert^ bikE ublc-Uod, 473P 474- in 
MiJiAfi j a BahiduTr 474 i En pTnucLTC 
BgricDllnrc and enouive ^tvbg 
^landl, 475^ i!i af/ foroti- and lio- 
pn caal-AEid la BLuiaiplir, 475; ft- 
lAlioQj of oMcf with liriti^ Govam- 
ineni routed by lemadi of 1S99 aad 
4?5* 47*i ftr^uo *nd npemU- 
tBftK 476; its Effw itandaid of 
4?7 i hiblLognph/, 4?J- 
Snrirji, 111,113; fjieat Tiij(onoaHtria]:p « 


Eul BHd Fqiperild menuar SOp ■ * 
* iystem* of sel^adjuii^neet ftpert by . 
Cuniikei, ^ 81 £ present qBBji-per- ' 
tnancst setEleaieat, ; iu dcbili and 
cfttliWp 81, 

SeiElcments of land revenae^ eariy of 

1S1&-JO, fijs of ie^5 

dm based on cadastEil rafrey oad 
ftKolor leniirti, 87 ; ihe new letlEc- 
molt of i8^5p the soil-nnlt sjpterq, 
88, thdf dblorbwioe and dii- 
orgutl^iiofi by the Motjay, re- 
cQitly by fnrnble^i Ijd r? /orr/wj ilE 
dTeOti of early settlemcbil baftd npon 
MajSlhi mek^rroEin^ 173 ft /arxiJir, 
Sif ffiie i^nJir Lud Revetiae Settle- 
fflEiit bfl each Diitrict. 

Sexji BUtiRici of, rublc of, I X4p M ^ ; 
ftoeni tnoeasc ol ferunles doe to ibdr 
gncoler to want uid famine, 

4 S^ 

^ibor 5 ,f^^f/of Jnbbalporc DLitrict. joS, 
Sihori Sown, with ouiye ifiSi-4Hie:EEiii£ 
WMike, SI3- 

Silk mdiutrvp ^ 9 ; re«viil of indai- 
Iry hf coltivatkm of coeoisiu La Qov^ 
cramcal (onUM, 371, 440; cotfoa 
olo^hs vrorea with stLIe boiderf^ ^9, 
^5^ 57^ ^ 4 mb^UoEiat aod floniiibii^ 
liwuilry ia Bhaadhra, 389, 

■r^j^ ArlJ and Muufuitim in Dis- 
tricti * 

Slrmidmp ^akffi of Ch&nda Bistriet, with 
a thin popnlaxioa wholly TelofiOp 376, 

37 7 ^ the AJuri HfficfWdrf o^xtipies 
mud! of |]ie area, 3^5p 37^. 

SirpcF, in Raipur PbO^t^ inteietiin^ 
ftmAtns ktp 10^ 41K 

SltSbaldJ^, fmalt hill and foft In Nij|fpiir 
cityp 3^^^ the icean of important and 
de»pcmle itetkn tJSl?) between a 
wafc Brilkh lubudiary force and the 
(room of Appa Sdhibp jClOp the Eimelv 
cavalry char^ of Caplaio Filzgcnl^fp 
360, 36t. 

SUensan, Sar W^p dtabEiihcd Chhindwara 
u m ftfu^ aj^^iuiit Tha^p Jj3, Refor- 
malOiy at J abbaJporc ori^Lnally ichool 
for Thtig cbiEdiro-p 511 . 

Snull-pox^ regular cp^etnies ofp ajp JJl 
twwj three yearip 433^ (heir 
naoitailty^ 53, J4, 

SokogpOT, iaJkFi/ of Hoshanf^bdd l>ii- I 
trid^ aGS, 

Soha^pnr EawDp ayr, 173, on thcjaflwayH 
wiih 4 large export trade in grain and ' 
limbM, and 4 1 hk* 1 IndhHiy of CoEiBn- ■ 
weaving and dyeui^r ^T^- 
Sofia, cl«i«ficd in napoct of their -dutrL^ ! 
hntiAn. -comporiiionp fttcnEiim of moif- 
tEuen and HoJlnbitity to variona cropi> 

3^1 37; the heavy iwheat} and tbe 
ihnUow (cottoo) biadb lolts, their mopf 
tr. Ll 


eompletod tA 187^ lUp Topographi¬ 
cal^ eompleEed betweca j8da and 1873* 
111; a ft-iBrvcy bqpm in 1901-3 by 
the method of tmvetsc and plaac^ 
labttng tn open anefla, 111; the Ocw 
aidJatfal or ncld-to^eld surcy oa the 
KjJeof i& inehti to ihc mEle^ nip iTSp 
extends over (47 ,OOQ aiElivilcd) 

iqaarc milcs^and campeioa 32 lOiUwn 






I 


BH « 

% 

ICpWteljittTfcyei:! IIJ^E»C«t. 

ilj; tfee nb*^Df>nt prtpAfAkon 

recortii ind rePt-wU of erery 
11^. 

T. 

pn officer altncbcd I* eacb. 
^'a*i'4W* fiHiiaionii, the T>cf«ljr-Com- 
ricbl b*nct+ ; bianUy 
KCflod-dsttt maeiHHilCj 
ehftkrrnAn cf Li^ boandp ^7: wfli*- 
J 5 . 

TaJbifff nlliniilc uoitit *1 adnsinSstmlSett, 
ibcir ziiaTntKTp Sll4 the a™ axid |>opfiaSi- 
lioo of each r uMi/tr f copte bi l>is* 

Irirk 

irriMiicm mainty of ricc, 45, 
STtoL aiid irambcf of. 45; Siit* CORtrt- 
bntioD to tMikx *1*^ wdb for drioking- 
iraleif 111; “the like iteviwI of Nig- 
ptjf^ diailngfikbcd by the mo ■hd 
nBmber of its IxTigsiiioEi 3S1; 

taoki 10 Ralpor and BLlaspur ool for 
LrrigBtton hm for (Iriftkbg-watcfp a 
caoie of cboTera, JlJt 43 ^^t 4^^ ' ti^iki 
for irrigation bb lomtB of relaef *wJi, 
4^5 nr ^rrfjpi. Su fl/rfl nftdfr frriga- 
tton* ffWIflipfOveracnti ioAgficulliiniS 

I'lKtice in mch J>tstri<rt. 

Tintii TepI* hii raid W(m the Nar- 
hlldl, 144; rcwrftfd hk Mittori, a?s^ 
T1 ptl* B gtelt river riling in the Sitpara 
pktcBu, 4^$ mitci. loogi tod diBcharg' 
ing iDio theIndifla Owikp ]4^ r 149; iit 
counte Ibrongh gntget tnd ttUcyi to 
the Bilnvul pkiti ot Snirntp 149 < 
dwpJy bedded for imgttien tnd nnyi- 
gable for only ao laiictF 14? i 
UroctiTc dno^ ehow Ita 

hibirtBriei^ mthc damined fw iniga- 
tioap 149; in loctl iflncdty and holy 
placets i49p 1^0; i±t famofli old port 
of SotiJi tSwtlly) lillcd up, 150; in 

Nltpijp 37^ , „ . , 

Taveniierp fill deacriptie® of B^iitdlnpaj 

TetchefVt *ctvw1, ibeSr poMnoiJp *04, pay 
■ad EraitdngT ,_ - 

Teak fr^fr/jrJiw rotnad widely h 

Bde jjtnerally Ksmth of T^t^bad»p S, 53! 
dry foiesli of, Ibcir pkcet of giowlb, 
53,^4, 356P aSj ei|«Mt Dfp 

64pl]@; plaivtation* in Seont| J54ji m 
, Nknaf* aBl; in Chinda, J70; in Il»- 
lar Atid ElKWhetOp theii Tiilue depen¬ 
dent OP Utniport Elfictliliesp 45 47®- 

.5^ ii/iV ■fjfcif'j' foieik in Ditt-netJ' 
Tcchai^i iKititBte* the Vlrtoiit, at Nag- 

TeS^f p^Ulion of SinHeba fsArfi in 
CMfliii Dill riel wholly Tcliign, ipecwl 
lehoolft for childFtn, 577- 
Tempemnae^ r« Climoie# 


¥jVJ>SX 


Tentplrli innamerablc on Narbada nvtt, 
14b; of MahideO at Bandikpbf, |{i$4 
at Maiwlta, aa?; fit Marbk Koeki, 
ai aj ac Aihll, J3d J it Biiaonr^ a^o, 
a^t; NanjRghpDj, 354; 5fifMlbitafc 
395; Rimlek, 3£9; Sa(Macffp560; Ka- 
lo3. 313 i UiiiMr^ 361; lihindakp 377, 
37R; Cbandip 375: MlrkfiJidi, 3R0 j 
koteabwar^ 395 i group ofh at RajiftK 
431 ; aE Atnarkamakp 435; Cbhapri, 
4ba; Saraagarb, 469; on or by rivmp 
j« vjufer □aoici of rtven. Sn 
vmifr Arduecln^ in each DpiErick 
Templet, Jnin, al kboraii iSo, Knndil- 
pnr, TS5, Khandwa, Mandhnltp 

3931 Mnitagiri, jgft ii'« s/w truder 
AncbMology in Piatricls, 

Tenanktp Ibeir secpiity of occupatkn and 
pmljeclian from rt^bfng of lenEi^ 49, 
ibrir lair rrrtont Itntip 49, 50: ibe 
piPKuiont potitkpa of totH-ienaitE^i 49- 
Tenliretp landf nnder IMittk rule ; grant 
of proprietary and generally 
■beriBble Kghu |o all in potaesikDDp at 
a penr*P«it teCtlcment , @5^ its d onbt- 
fd wildomp @3, a94;fubfc^mt C;®9^) 
E^tldljoDF igTLintt Emretirrcted auctu- 
israa, Sji ra^'jcnfcing and ej^Ertment of 
oonpontip or jri^w, 

83, ^4; 8ju 84; teretl 

ryofrPOJT landip S4; ftvelaflfrflee grSiltlf 
& 4 ; OlhfiT oecTiptney and non-oCClt^ 
pancy iHinretp H5- Set v^jitr 

1 jTh ifi Kerenne SetilEinent ia Disiuieii, 
Temanp Ctl^tfiin, T>cpety-C™tei|tiDn« 
of NtMinghpor, dek^ated fl8j7) ™ 
Saegor and HllOii5l mlatinwr»p 344 ■ ™ 
wiv warning of the Mnliny dliie- 
gvded^ J44. 

Thagi, tee Slcemn. 

Tiifeftp fonnd all over the Province, 10- 
Tircfli, dee .Ertiwing of Bfeandaia 

Pktriclp 395 , 594 - 

Tombi and rnaoinlenTnip notableit 
Kheriip aogp Mtdiamtnadan at 
wilb foisil irntnafigti 313, Ail^l 
ghan)^ 335. PnrhanpftTp J^a ^ ™ 
under AroliAeoIcKy in D^neW* 
Totemimi, among prnnLtiTc IrlboE, ^ 
KhMdl, 131> Korltui, 1 J+, « 

G^t, 160, til. , j 

Tdwni, noi (Najjpnrt with s ™pni»ii#" 

ever iDo.eoo, s*. riftyfimwith* pot®- 
talloii over |,00o. iJj caoe» of^ 
CKUE of Brb*n popul^^ ( ^ 

.), [ MeliatiE* of, Tibl« ni. 


lieforc 


eenL, 

Tratte nnd iCBiniirse. 61-^3 ., , 

inneietimi vh«k-Hl hj 
in^ccwfitv, Hi, il» 
hutenj^ hj nilwsyi 
pflrt*, their cieft t IncJe^ m 
vattbCp principal iloml^ and eitfo* 
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' importi, iMr IncmK 

■ in tbIbc afld prLndpil 

MocfBlIjcffiitDEfitJitN in milvfiiy ifiwns^ 
65 ; whoJciiIe Md retail imdcp 
inuJppe elt«JK% 65 J of lUUstici 

or priodpal ci.|wii& impofli^ tiA ; 
ihu giowih <)f OHOBfcerdflJ towni at Ute 
tbc cenUcap 

a40p iU4- ■rffi/dfr CGffiLiiatr& 

in ™t Piatrict. 

Tfm, LirabcT od' ibc fGRftlap 3 h £54r 
floweitnE^ ErM* aiul ihruLsp &, ^ 54, 
of tlw open HHiDtiy, 9, ?4 S n»fe or 
let* DsefB! or i:p*4-i4Cr«J> piowfi 
rosuMl iHip l9i&t er/nj.^ 

j/jw^ JSf# oi^ro Votoiij and 

J-DKst* \n e-JioJi PiiiricL 

Tribes, ■!»#igiiuJ or foml, nwlj 15 per 
CenL of loul ppoliiEioap 3^; 
niomesp dutribulhoo, And of 

pHAdpil, 2^f i+t, E4J: ibeir 

[afi^aerS^ iS, have lar^el^ adopEed 
A171141 vtfQ*cnlaJ% iB« I l*ir 
M forester* Jas TillUgei within * mcTTW,' 
^6 ; dfalUit edqcatioo and ane i^cap 
able of eoeecntracioA^ 107; the hai^s, 
taS-V^i the Ktoodip the 

KdrhEl*, G*ad^ 

ifij, BPnmlly iKHieitp simple folk| 
1^1 1^5- *59^ Ittiptotidcnl and 
fond of drinkp 133^ 1631 ibe Phar^ 
EtbamLajp lg$: BhTis a^ EhLlllfU, 
arSf mitiOf forol Eribea^ 437* S^i 
ffi/jt undir Castes 4 i 4 td Qc^padoeii ki 
eaL'ta HJHirki;. 

Tumsar. iraporLant cOftmewial town On 
the railwaj in fthandin Dlstrictp 395; 
the high reptslalion of it# rke, 

a 

Udaipnr^ Tritmtary Stalf, 47S-4S1; hil il, 
lerracrs^ and the feitile niky cf the 
hlnncl rim, 4J9: ipcftasc In 

pepnlattoo due partly to the Bcocal- 
N^ur RtdlHrajp 48OJ mainly agricnl- 
EnrtI, with rice id the Staple food and 
an expojtp 4SC; relatimu of chief with 
British Goverantent ngulnted hyij^tMir 
of l3^ and IgOJ, 4Sei, 4B1; rcTcnoe 
and cipend iHJre, 4^1 j hrad-qAarters 
at Dhartnjaygarbp 4^1. 

Under, toAiFt rf XaepBr district, pnrltr 
rice-po*^^Ki 35^- 

L'idht town, with Maraiha fort and oM 
tcraplep 361; iti ita^dc bnlbiig of 
CoEtnn and rilk hand - weaving, 361. 

Uparohit, table-land in Jistipor Stale, 
with difficiill fosses, 473. 

V. 

Vaccfaaation, compnliary ffl imJhldpa! 
towns only, tia; deUili and statis' 
tics, medical ahd Snaocial, llOj tlj; 


inocglation bo practised, TtOs 

^not corapalsDfj In any t^rt O'f ChJada 
Dbirict, 375, Sif^af^o tmdfr Vaedna* 
don in each Diilrict. 

Vikiiakn dybf^y, wly {3100-11 oa] 
HhtLlu Rijefi in SiEpnTa platmti, h 
Berirp Sconip and Ch^ndap 3^9^ 
t TihSndah their capilnl^jy. 

Velerinary tCiTil) drpnnKieott ofticejy 
arvd dispenairies of, 47. 

Vlllicea, Ihetr nnenber In eadi DUlrici 
and Stale, i.i^n Mf 1 ^hetr nnmbcT in 
each takff/f Mnd^r the People In 
each tnurkt; sceotmt o|, 3311 

Tl11a4£e headmiLn rs i ’fi'- 

Tage wiEchnaa {A0fwirr\ iq*, tor; 
sifla^ «rvtyQT and accouatELD^ (/oT- 
st<ifri)p 76; uniEnticn of, JfCS iti: 
cadutmi tnap, field leewd, bihI rmE- 
roll, in; viUagE mnd fortl, Ttlkti of 
period of Plndari midi, 311^ ^39. 
Viuihya (« 'a hunic*") HillSj 
really iW ■ontbem escarpfbentp 700 
miles long* of the Malwd plateau, 

} 3d; toikdn the Satpnr^ at ihe aontee 
of the NarbadifWtiLetL ibraco fTowi b^ 
tween the two mngei^ lotnetimea fkr^ 
sotnelinkes near, in the mlley 

like 'a weathcr-beaEBi coasl-linep^ ryG;; 
thdr pbikuuadlEOOei with lippSc-marka 
nsjuk 1^ watcTp 137; onlljibg 
and pcaka, 137: therr modcraEt (am- 
age of 3,poo fecE) elevation and riTcr 
dmlnagep 137; i^rtiesBcs and tnutlei of 
its abrupt Aat-topped emtneDOef, r^Ft; 
thdi grology, I37t ijl*; their hnmi- 
liaiing mythotogy, 139; geoerally 

poorly wooded, l l6d^ 

Vindhyaft (geological!) «iki of sand- 
atone*, 7. 

Volnnleer Rida with hcad-qnarlert St 
Nngptar,. 1,^73 to nnmbcti t 4 &, 3^; 
company at Wtm-f 179, BillspoTp 44^, 
Dongargarh, 460, 

W. 

Wage*, 5 Dp 51 i AfiricfllttiraTp gencnlly 
paid in kind aod djAumlt toesriniate 
In CoKh, 50; d itfereuE mle* tn diffetent 
Plstiicti, jf; ibe cnmpelitiaai erf mines 
aikd fadotiea, ja; haae generally kqit 
ns ittort than puce with riifng pricev 
31; of field wooic^ 31; of artipansp 
51 ; of muKTs and ntine coolies^ 37% 
spc^l, near minet and $ J ; of 

police and eon*tali!«> lOO; of Tillage 
WalH^hmcOp lOrj of primary acbool 
teachria^ IC^ 

WiinpOga {‘arrow of Wider 1, riwr 
ruing on ihc Batpera piafean, 360 
miles long, finaUr a iribnltiy of Ehe 
Crndiniri, 154; it* SDcncrjFp vriodlog 

oounet tap^lSx and afflpeolt, i;4i doe 





51 ^ 


* * 


toed ior wad llv^Lf fur 

I5^i; e"^ kgwlhi ' f Mje 
tUj 4 t ^cs bottle at CpAOfECfl WAEcFp 
acd tbe pklfbL ri-^cTp I .%£; h« Had 
rkc-^wing ffjley, a jS, 310; tn Uhan- 
din Duinctp 3Slf 33 j„ in ^au 33S. 
Wfi^a Di^ct^ ia Nifpiir Uidjicm, 

^ liuvd. dlHrag d^ltL bsjlk of the Wh^IlI 
'^ritrrp with hLtl]r coiiDti^ northwHcdsp 
Jjf, TTij IvkIj oMpIcd And 

CuEtivAifd, with hut little ^urtit 

1 h^Ehyp 

^J 3 i ilceptng 04 t Oi dodrf geAefulp 
310: |ti hiilQiy nnd^r Mn^hbkp Gondi 
af ElvwArb, Kad Bbrnilu in iwtoet^ 
thi^wLtlL ihe Pftiifflp ^aa, b^eune 
(1333} Efritiih tefiitoiy^ 333 ; M Dham- 
EDAdea totnb md fair nX (?im, 3^3^ 
qiXlw and jffvdr the lUptecPi^p 3131 
CbEtofi the pnAdpal bind ami aianu- 
fiCtuHiig iDdnitry 3af, 318; eottOQ a 
macn «ipott^ 3ih; faminn dae lo 
exeeiMve And ddicieni tAicif 41 , ; 
the common tbi^fE of ^twiellcfy from 
•lecMti, 330; UblioinAphTp a jt, 
Wflidhi takiti, 331. 

Wflidbm tovnp hnd^iLiutcrn of DiaEiictp 
A railiirAy jAiiCliea and itiElcinp 334 1 A 
new town with rapidly laereasinf popu^ 
Inlioci, Iai^ CQtt«i indiutijr and martp 
Satl modan waicr-w^tk*^ 333, 

Wnnlba rircr^ riibg on the Multai 
oUtcflii, a^o siilci Ivnffj Joina the 
\Vaii3|;ui£i and haidly the C^oiUviri, 
130; ibc nitiraate failnie of projeel to 
make it naifi^hle, IJO; ili dninof^ 
and trilntariei, 130+ ita historical and 
religions AnodaEloDi and remainin 150> 
131; the two proaperoitt CtrttOti-gTvW- 
iqg Dliuleti of iti valley, ^aa. 

VVawrij ^tskril pf ChSnda Diitrio^ with 
BprioE and ogt rice crops, 373, 376. 
Waforl Eciwfi^ pcesoit tcfminiu of 
VVafdi-Warori fertAdh fail way, 3 lkt^ 
an important goods atalipOp 3^, <ot^ 
too-preaaei and (aaorica, 3!^; ooEpuL^ 
hao^ and. rclDm pf CalU^ OoW 
doled, 380, 

WacEc Lead; Rnlei^ onEn^bt sale of land 
under, 40 Sp 4Ja^ o/ja Cnhivahle 
Waste* 

W'Atcbmen^Tillago (dtAnmirf), their dadei 
^ and pa7^ JOJ ^ 103 * 


W mECf-worki^ comtmeted at Elewn towns, 
pfip at Jubbalpoie and Nagpur* 

necessitate draln^^ iiOj 35^: of 
JaEiingir at BorbanpoTp 3 gO| at Hin- 
giD^iSip 334* W'anlhi ^5, Cliaadip 
379p fihand&r^ 394^ Hardin a&pp Khaii- 
dwip Jgip RaiptiTp 430, Raj-Nanilj^on^ 

\TeLEip ifrif^lion fcom pcrmancat and 
temporArTr 43, tbrir amftU nuniberi 
area, aod co^i 43^ - 5 ^ d/nr ttttdir 

IrngallDo Id ncli Dii 4 rictT 
WhciEp coiwfd Esl |>er cent of cropped 
pita, 39, 116; Utelj mpplanEcd bjr 
/ffwJr and cOttonp j6i cT 
on bladt soil nritbu manured tier to- 
lAtedp 4O' ■emedmn aowa or roEalrd 
whh Other aopt^40i; iU ilafolil rttum, 
40; average pricca ipfp at iclectod cen- 
trup liy; r€nls of wheat landp 30; 
oB« largely e^eported hot ksa 10 Boce 
rammfj 63, tth| t73| tho ayiEaia of 
l^rciwbE io hcldi cmi^nked to tetaio 
wAter, rg^p aoo e/ paihif, ^ jx/sa 
utiif^r Chiu A^cuUuial StaliiEiia and 
Cmpa la each District 
VVidews, nuaber of, sy; rcmanii|je ofp 
allow^ save by a few bi)>ber caitev* 
ij ; the leviratc optlcfiAlp ^ 7 , J fS: sale 
of, ly Marithaa, JJ4, 

WonKOp number of married rud un^ 
married, agr 114? tt|^ caasesof tbelr 
recent mcfeosei age at nLoiriagCH 
J3* j6 s dresa of^ 33* 34; wage* ofp as 
cnllivaiotl. 31 1 educAtioo of, 10^ L07; 
literacy of, haipitals foTp 

109; objcccifra to admittiog tbnE Lhey 
are liieratep 177, 

or J 3 ^r, tenure of lGuid,i 
chicfbiiMhipp impATtiblCp ioaUcoabtcp 
devolving by primi^iLitu^ a9p S3p 
; largely a emtion m the 
Brrti^ setticraent of x^St, 83, an4 of 
a wish to let up fstdent landlords, 
8 j; Hsf docibtfnl wbdomp 39,93: Eaif 4 
refcnoc rater ofp 90: Uv qf 

priEncgenlTD K not applicihlfl in BbaO' 
■din Oistiict 3^S large number of^ 
ift ChhaEt»EArii DivTMOfL» 413 ^ 
rtJiC 

maguterial powers of, 4 J4 p 

44J. 




Oafoed s ilOAACSi HAlttf Printer Ivt tba Ufilvetdty. 
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